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mOM  THB  SSTABLISHMBIfT,  Olf  IrBOISlATIVE  AfTTHORITY,  OF 

on  KBCLvam  coKFAinr»  iv  tu  ybak  1708^  tu.l  tblm 

GHAirOX  IV  THX  CONSTITUTIOH  OV  THB  COMPAKT,  BT  THR 
ACT  OF  ISTH  GX0«  III.  IK  1773. 

CHAP.  L 

The  Constitution  of  the  East  India  Company,  its 
practical  Arrangements  for  the  Conduct  of 
Business,  and  Transactions  till  the  Concision  of 
the  War  with  France  btf  the  Treaty  qf  Aix-la- 
Chapelle. 

fV  HEN  the  competitors  for  Indian  commerce  were  BOOKiv. 
united  into  one  corporate  body,  and  the  privilege  of  ^°^^-^' 
exclusive  trade  was  founded  on  legislative  authority,    noQ. 
the  business  of  the  East  India  Company  became  re- 
gtilar  and  uniform.     Their  capital,  composed  of  the 
shares  of  the  subscribers,  was  a  fixed  and  definite 
sum :  Of  the  modes  of  dealing,  adapted  to  the  nature 
of  the  business,  little  information  remained  to  be  ac- 
quired:   Their    proceedings    were    reduced,  to  ao 

VOL.  III.  B 
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2  Constitution 

BOOK  IV.  established  routine,  or  a  series  of  operations  periodi- 
'  cally  recurring:  A  general  description,  therefore, 
1708.  ^  '^®  P'^^'*  ^P^°  which  the  Company  conducted 
themselves,  and  a  statement  of  its  principal  results, 
appear  to  comprehend  every  thing  which  falls  within 
the  design  of  a  history  pf  that  commercial  body, 
during  a. period  of  several  years. 

When  a  number  of  individuals  unite  themselves 
in  any  common  interest,  reason  suggests,  that  they 
themselves  should  manage  as  much  as  it  is  convenient 
for  them  t^  manage ;  and  that  they  should  make 
choice  of  persons  to  execute  for  them  such  parts  of 
the  business  as  cannot  be  conveniently  transacted  by 
themselves. 

It  was  upon  this  principle,  that  the  adventurers  in 
the  trade  to  India  originally  framed  the  constitution 
of  their  Company.  They  met  in  assemblies,  which 
were  called  Courts  of  Proprietors,  and  transacted 
certain  parts  of  the  common  business :  And  they 
chose  a  certain  number  of  persons^  belonging  to  their 
own  body,  and  who  were  called  Committees,^  to 
manage  for  them  other  parts  of  the  business,  which 
they  could  not  so  well  perform  themselves.  The 
whole  of  the  managing  business,  therefore,  or  the 
whole  of  the  government,  was  in  the  hands  of, 
1st.  The  Proprietors,  assembled  in  general  court ; 
2dly.  The  Committees,  called  afterwards  the  Di- 
rectors, assembled  in  their  special  courts. 

At  the  time  of  th6  award  of  the  Earl  of  Godolphin, 
power  was  distributed  between  these  assemblies  ac- 
cording to  the  following  plan : 

To  have  a  vote  in  the  Court  of  Proprietors,  that 
is,  any  share  in  its  power,  it.  was  necessary  to  be  the 


1  Committees ;    i.  e.  Persons  to  whom  something  is  committed,  or 
entrusted. 
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owner  of  500/.  of  the  Company's  stock  :  and  no  ad-  BOOK,iv> 
ditional  share,  contrary  to  a  more  early  regulation,    "^^'  ^' 
gave  any  advantage,  or  more  to  any  single  proprietor     j^Qg^ 
than  a  single  vote. 

The  Directors  were  twenty-four  in  number :  No 
person  was  competent  to  be  chosen  as  a  Director  who 
possessed  less  than  2,000/.  of  the  Company's  stock : 
And  of  these  Directors,  one  was  Chairman,  and 
another  Deputy-Chairman,  presiding  in  the  Courts. 

The  Directors  were  chosen  annually  by  the  Pro- 
prietors in  their  General  Court;  «nd  no  Director 
could  serve  for  more  than  a  year,  except  by  re- 
election* 

Four  Courts  of  Proprietors,  or  General  Courts,  were 
held  regulariy  in  each  year,  in  the  month  of  Decem* 
ber,  March,  June,  and  September,  respectively ;  the 
Directors  might  summon  Courts  at  other  times,  as 
often  as  they  saw  cause,  and  were  bound  to  summon 
Courts  within  ten  days,  upon  a  requisition  signed  by^ 
any  nine  of  the  Proprietors,  qualified  to  vote. 

The  Courts  of  Edrectors,  of  whom  thirteen  were 
requisite  to  constitute  a  Court,  were  held  by  appoint- 
ment of  the  Directors  themselves,  as  often,  and  at 
such  times  and  places,  as  they  might  deem  expedient 
for  the  dispatch  of  affairs.  ^ 

According  to  this  constitution,  the  supreme  power 
was  vested  in  the  Court  of  Proprietors.  In  the  first 
place,  they  held  the  legislative  power  entire :  All  laws 
and  regulations,  all  determinations  of  dividend,  all 
grants  of  money,  were  made  by  the  Court  of  Pro- 
prietors. To  act  under  their  ordinances,  and  manage 
the  buriness  of  routine,  was  the  department  reserved 
for  the  Court  of  Directors.  In  the  second  place,  the 
supreme  power  was  secured  to  the  Court  of  Proprie- 

1  LeHers  Patent,  10  Will.  IIL,  Collection  of  Charters^  8tc. 
B  2 
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BOOKiv.  tors»  bj  the  important  power  of  displacing,  annually^ 
^^^^'  ^'  the  persons  whom  they  chose  to  act  in  their  behalf. 
1708..  ^^  *^®  constitution,  if  the  Court  of  Proprietors 
be  regarded  as  representing  the  general  body  of  the 
people,  the  Court  of  Directors  as  representing  an 
aristocratical  senate,  and  the  Chairman  as  represent- 
ing the  sovereign,  we  have  an  image  oE  the  British 
constitution  ^  a  system,  in  which  the  forms  of  the 
different  species  of  government,  the  manarchicaU 
aristocratical,  and  democratical^  are  mixed  and  com- 
bined. 

In  the  constitution,  however,  of  the  East  India 
'  Company,  the  power  allotted  to  the  democratical  pari 
was  so  great,  that  a  small  portion  may  seem  to  have 
been  reserved  to  the  other  two.  Not  only  were  the 
sovereignty,  and  the  aristocracy,  both  elective,  but 
they  were  elected  firrai  year  to  year ;  that  is,  were  in 
a  state  of  complete  dependence  upon  the  democra* 
tical  part.  This  was  not  all :  no  decrees,  but  those 
of  the  democracy,  were  binding,  at  least  in  the  last 
resort;  the  aristocracy,  therefore,  and  monarchy, 
were  subordinate,  and  subject*  Under  the  common 
impression  of  democratic  ambition,  irregularity,  and 
violence,  it  might  be  concluded,  that  the  democratic 
assembly  would  grasp  at  the  whrfeof  the  power; 
would  constrain  and  disturb  the  proceedings  of  the 
Chairmen,  and  Directors ;  would  ddiberate  with  vio- 
lence and  animosity ;  and  exhibit  all  the  confusion^ 
precipitation,  and  imprudence,  which  are  so  commonly 
ascribed  to  the  exercise  of  popular  power. 

The  actual  result  is  extremely  different  from  what 
the  cpmmou  modes  of  reasoning  incite  common  minds 
to  infer.  Notwithstanding  the  power  which,  by  the 
theory  of  the  constitution,  was  thus  reserved  to  the 
popular  part  of  the  system,  all  power  has  centered  in 
the  Court  of  Directors ;  and  the  government  of  the 
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Coo^any  has  been  an  dligarchy,  in  fad.  So  &r  from  BOOKiv. 
meddUng  too  mudh^  the  Court  of  PEO|«i€tars  havenot  ^"^^'  ^' 
attended  to  (lie  Gmmoft  affairg  ev^n  saffidently  for  i^Qg^ 
the  busmess  of  inspection :  And  the  known  principles 
<if  human  nature  abundantly  secured  that  unfortunate 
result  To  watch,  to  scrutinize,  to  inquire,  is  labour, 
and  laboor  is  pnn.  To  confide,  to  tdce  for  granted 
Chat  all  is  weU^  is  easy,  is  exempt  from  iabour,  and^ 
to  the  great  mass  of  mankind^  oomparatiydy  delight* 
friL  Onafl  ordiniyoocBsioBs,  em  all  occasicMis  which 
present  not  a  powerful  motive  to  action,  the  great 
mass  of  mankind  we  sure  to  be  led  by  the  soft  and 
agreeable  feefing.  And  if  they  who  act  have  only 
sufficieat  prudence  to  avoid  those  occurrences  whidti 
are  calcii&ted  to  rouse  the  people  aa  account  of  whom 
tiiey  act,  the  people  will  allow  them  abundant  scope  ' 
to  manage  the  common  concerns  m  a  way  om^ 
^maUe  to  thdr  own  Kkii^  and  advantage.  It  is 
thus  that  all  constitutions,  however  democratically 
fonned,  have  a  tendency  to  become  oligarchical  in 
practice.  By  the  numerous  body,  who  ccmstitote  the 
democracy,  die  objects  of  ambition  are  beheld  at  sa 
gKeat  a  dirtanoe,  and  the  competition  for  them  is 
shared  with  so  great  a  nuiid>er,  that  in  general  they 
make  but  a  feeUe  impression  upon  their  minds :  The 
small  number,  on  the  other  hand,  entrust^  with  the 
management,  &el  so  immediately  the  advantages,  and 
their  aflRsetions  are  so  powerfully  engaged  by  the 
presence,  of  their  object,  that  they  easily  ecxiGentrate 
their  v^ws»  and  poiait  their  enesgies  with  pei^t  con- 
stancy in  the  selfish  direction.  The  apathy  and  in- 
attention of  the  people,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  in- 
terested activity  •£  the  mien  oo  the  other,  are  two 
powei^,  the  action  of  whidi  may  always  be  counted 
upon ;  nor  has  the  art  of  government  as  yet  exem- 
plified, however  the  science  may  or  may  not  have  dis- 
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BOOKIV.  covered,  atiy  certain  means  by  which  the  unHappjT 

^^^^'  ^'  effects  of  that  action  may  be  prevented.  * 

1708.       ^^^  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  Company,  the 

Directors  divided  themselves  into  parties,  called  Com^ 

mittees;    and  the  business  into  as  many  separate 

shares*^ 

The  first  was  the  Committee  of  Correspondence^ 
of  which  the  business  was  more  confidentiid,  as  well 
as  extensive,  than  that  of  any  of  the  rest.  Its  duties 
were.  To  study  the  advices  firom  India,  and  to  prepaire 
answers  for  the  inspection  of  the  Court  of  IMrectors: 
To  report  upon  the  number  of  ships  expedient  for 
the  trade  of  the  season,  and  the  stations  proper  for 
each :  To  report  upon  the  number  of  servants,  dvil 
and  military,  in  the  different  stations  abroad ;  on  the 
demand  for  alterations,  and  the  applications  made  for 
leave  of  absence,  or  leave  to  return :  All  complaints 
of  grievances,  and  all  pecuniary  demands  on  the 
Company,  were  decided  upon  in  the  first  instance  by 
this  Committee,  which  nominated  to  all  places,  in  the 
treasury,  and  in  the  secretary's,  examiner's,  and  audi- 
tor's offices.  .  It  performed,  in  feet,  the  prime  and 
governing  business  of  the  Company :  The  rest  was 
secondary  and  subordinate. 

The  next  Committee  was  that  of  Law-suits ;  of 


1  Not  in  the  East  India  Company  alone ;  in  the  Bank  of  England  also, 
the  constitution  of  which  is  similar,  oligarchy  has  always  prevailed. 
Nor  will  the  circamstances  he  found  to  differ  in  any  joint  stock  associa- 
tion in  the  history  of  British  Commerce.  So  little  does  experience 
coontenance  the  dangerous  maxim,  of  the  people's  being  always  eager  to 
gynsp  at  too  much  power,  that  the  great  difficulty,  in  regard  to  good  go- 
Temraent,  is,  to  get  them  really  to  exercise  that  degree  of  power,  their 
owti  exercise  of  which  good  go^mment  absolutely  requires. 

«  Tlie  following  account  is  derived  from  an  official  report  on  tbe  bun* 
oess  of  the  Committees,  called  for  by  the  Board  of  Control,  and  trans- 
mitted officially  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  of  which  the  substance  is 
given  in  Mr.  Broce's  Historical  View  of  Plans  for  the  Goveniment  of 
firkishlndia,  p.600. 
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which  the  busness  was  to  deltbente  and  direct  in  all  BDOSIV. 
cases  of  litigation;  and  to  examine  the  bills  of  law 


charges.     It  is  not  a  little  remarkaUe  that  there    1708. 
should  be  work  of  this  description  sufficient  to  engross 
the  time  of  a  committee. 

The  third  was  the  Committee  of  Treasury.  Its 
business  was,  to  provide,  agreeably  to  the  orders  of 
the  Court,  for  the  payment  of  dividends  and  interest 
on  bonds ;  to  negociate  tiie  Company's  loans ;  to  pur- 
diase  gold  and  silver  for  exportation :  to  affix  the 
Company's  seal  to  bonds  and  other  deeds ;  to  examine 
monthly,  or  oftener,  the  balance  of  cash ;  and  to  de- 
cide, in  the  first  instance,  on  applications  respecting 
the  loss  of  bonds,  on  pecuniary  questions  in  general, 
and  the  delivery  of  unregistered  .diamonds  and 
bullion. 

The  Committee  of  Warehouses  was  the  fourth. 
The  business  of  importation  was  the  principal  part  of 
its  charge.  It  framed  the  orders  for  the  species  of 
goods  of  which  the  investment  or  importation  was 
intended  to  consist:  It  had  the  superintendance  of 
the  servants  employed  in  the  inspection  of  the  pur- 
diases ;  determined  upon  the  modes  of  shipping  and 
conveyance;  superintended  the  landing  and  ware- 
housing of  the  goods;  arranged  the  order  of  sales ; 
and  deliberated  generally  upon  the  means  of  promot- 
ing and  improving  the  trade. 

The  fifth, was  the  Committee  of  Accounts;  of 
whose  duti^  the  principal  were,  to  examine  bflls  of 
exchange,  and  money  certificates  r  to  compare  advices 
with  biHs ;  to  examine  the  estimates,  and  accounts 
of  cash  and  stock ;  and  to  superintend  the  office 
ef  the  accountant,  and  the  office  of  transfer,  in 
which  are  eflfected  the  transfers  of  the  Company's 
stock  and  annuities,  and  in  which  the  foreign  letters 
of  attorney  for  that  purpose  are  examined. 
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BOGOLiy. '   A  eonttiittoe»  esUed  the  Cemmittee  of  Bujriiig; 

CatF.t.  ^^  ^  sixth.  Its  businets  was,  to  superiirtaid 
1T0&  ^^  pimrfattse  lEind  preparation  of  the  standard  articles 
of  expcHTty  of  whidi  lead  aad  woollens  constituted  die 
chief ;  to  contract  with  the  dyers  and  other  tradesmen ; 
to  auctit  their  accounts^  and  keep  charge  of  the  goods 
till  d^iMsited  in  the  ships  for  exportation. 

The  Committee  of  the  House  was  the  seventh,  and 
its  business  was  mostly  of  an  infimor  and  ministerial 
nature.  The  alterations  and  repairs  dP  the  build** 
ii^8»  risgulations  for  the  attendance  of  tiie  serwal 
officers  and  clerks,  the  ai^ntment  of  the  inferior  ser^ 
vants  of  the  House,  and  the  control  of  the  secre>» 
tary's  accounts  for  domestic  dbburaements,  were 
imdiided  in  its  province. 

The  eighth  Committee,  that  of  Shipping,  had  the 
charge  of  purchasing  stores,  and  all  oUier  articles  of 
export,  eKOept  the  grand  articles  appropriated  to  the 
Committee  of  Buyii^;  the  business  of  hirto^  ships, 
and  of  asoertainiiig  the  qualifications  of  their  com* 
manders  and  officers ;  <^  distributing  the  outward 
cargoes ;  of  fixing  seamen's  wages ;  of  issuing  orden 
for  building,  repairing,  and  fitting  out  the  ships, 
packets,  &c.  of  which  the  Company  were  [nxiprietocs ; 
and  of  regulating  and  determining  the  tonage  allowed 
for  private  trade,  to  the  commanders  and  officers  of 
the  Company's  ships. 

The  ninth  was  the  Committee  of  Private  Trade ; 
and  its  occupation  was  to  acljust  the  accounts  of 
freight,  and  other  charges,  payable  on  the  goods  ex* 
ported  for  private  account,  in  the  chartered  ships  of 
the  Company ;  to  regulate  the  indulgenoes  to  private 
trade  homeward ;  and,  by  examining  the  coDsman* 
ders  of  ships,  and  other  inquiries,  to  ascertain  how 
far  the  regulations  of  the  Company  had  been  violated 
or  obeyed. 
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The  tentfa  Cotnmittee  was  oi  a  characterutic  de-  DOORiv. 
scriptioii.    It  was  the  CommiUee  for  prerentiiig  the  ^"^'''  ^* 
growth  of  Private  Trade.     Its  business  was  to  take    ^^^g^ 
oognizance  of  ail  instances  in   which  the  licence, 
granted  by  the  Company  for  private  trade,  was  ex- 
ceeded ;  to  decide  upon  the  controversies  to  which  the 
encroachments  of  tiie  jNivate  traders  gave  birth ;  and 
to  make  application  of  the  penalties  which  were  pro- 
vided for  transgression'     So  closely,  however,  did  the 
provinces  of  this  and  the  preceding  Committee  bor- 
der upon  one  another ;  and  so  litde,  in  truth,  were 
their  boundaries  defined,  that  the  business  of  the  one 
was  not  unfrequentiy  transferred  to  the  other. 

Other  transactions  respecting  the  employment  of 
trooifB  and  the  government  of  territory,  required  ad- 
ditions to  the  system  of  Committees,  when  the  Com- 
pany afterwards  became  conquerors  and  rukrs.  But 
of  these  it  will  be  time  to  npesik  when  the  events  ar-- 
rive  which  prodiiced  them. 

The  Chairmen,  as  the  name  imports,  preside  in 
the  Courts,  whether  of  Directors  or  Proprietors; 
they  «re  the  organs  of  official  communication  be* 
tween  the  Company  and  other  parties,  and  are  by 
office  members  of  all  the  Committees. 

The  artides  in  which  the  export  branch  (tf  the  In^ 
dian  trade  has  all  along  consisted  are  bullion,  lead, 
quicksilver,  woollen  cloths,  and  hardware,  of  which  the  ^ 

proportidns  have  varied  at  various  times. 

The  official  value  of  all  the  exports  to  India  for  the 
year  1708,  the  year  in  which  the  union  of  the  two 
Companies  was  completed,  exceeded  not  60,915/. 
The  following  year  it  rose  to  168,357/.  But  fix)m 
this  it  descended  gradually  till,  in  the  year  1715,  it 
amounted  to  no  more  than  96,997/.  It  made  a  start, 
however,  in  the  following  year ;  and  the  medium  ex* 
portation  for  the  first,  twenty  years,  subsequent  to 
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BOOKiv.  1708,  was  92,288A  per  annum/    The  average  an. 

Chap.  1. 


nual  exportation  of  bullion  during  the  same  years  was 
1708.    442.350/. 

The  articles  of  which  the  import  trade  of  the  East 
*  India  Company  chiefly  consisted,  were  calicoes  and 
the  other  woven  manufactures  of  India;  raw  silk, 
diamonds,  tea,  porcelain,  pepper,  drugs,  and  salt^tre. 
The  official  value  of  their  imports  in  1708  was 
498,257/. ;  and  their  annual  average  importation  for 
this  and  the  nineteen  following  years  was  758,042/. 
At  that  period  the  official  value  assigned  to  goods  at 
the  Custom  House  differed  not  greatly  from  the  real 
value ;  and  the  statements  which  have  been  made  by 
the  East  India  Company  of  the  actual  value  of  their 
exports  and  imports  for  some  of  those  years,  though 
not  according  with  the  Custom  House  accounts  from 
year  to  year,  probably  from  their  being  made  up  to 
different  periods  in  the  year,  yet  on  a  sum  of  several 
years  pretty  nearly  coincide.*  The  business  of  sale  is 
transacted  by  the  East  India  Company  in  the  way  of 
auction.  On  stated  days,  the  goods,  according  to  the 
discretion  of  the  Dii*ectors,  are  put  up  to  sale  at  the 
India  House;  and  transferred  to  the  highest  bidder. 

At  first  the  Company  built  and  owned  the  ships 
employed  in  their  trade.  But  in  the  progress  and 
sutMlivision  of  commerce,  ship-owning  became  a  dis- 
tinct branch  of  business ;  and  the  company  preferred 
the  hiring  of  ships,  called  chartering.  It  was  in  hired 
or  chartered  ships,  accordingly,  that  from  this  time 
the  trade  of  the  Company  was  chiefly  conveyed ;  knd 

>  Custom  House  accounts.  See  Sir  Charles  Whitworth's  Tables,  p.  9. 

a  Try,  for  example,  the  sum  of  the  exports  for  twenty  years  horn  1710, 
in  Sir  Charles  Whitworth's  Tables,  and  that  in  the  Company's  accounts; 
the  table,  for  instance.  No.  7,  in  the  Appendix  to  Mr.  Macpherson^s 
History  of  European  Commerce  with  India.  See  too,  the  averages  in 
Bruce's  Historical  View  of  Plans  for  British  India^  p.  295. 
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a  &w  swift-sailing  vessels,  called  packets,  more  for  the  BOOkiv. 
purpose  of  intelligence  than  of  freight,  fohned,  with  ^°^'''  ^' 
some  occasional  exceptions,  the  only  article  of  ship-    ^^^^^ 
ping  which  they  properly  called  their  own.    This  re- 
gulation set  free  a  considerable  portion  of  the  fimds  or 
resources  of  the  Company,  for  direct  traffic,  or  the 
simple  transactions  of  buying  and  selling.^ 

That  part  of  the  business  of  the  Company  which 
was  situatied  in  India,  was  distinguished  by  several 
features  which  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  coun- 
try fcHTced  it  to  assume.    The  sale  indeed  of  the  com- 
modities imported  from  Europe,  they  transacted  in 
the  simplest  and  ieasiest  of  all  possible  ways ;  namely, 
by  auction,  the  mode  in  which  they  disposed  of  Indian 
goods  in  England.     At  the  beginniog  of  this  trade, 
the  English,  as  well  as  other  European  adventurers, 
used  to  carry  their  commodities  to  the  interior  towns 
and  markets,  transporting  them  in  the  hackeries  of 
the  country,  and  established  factories  or  warehouses, 
where  the  goods  were  exposed  to  ssde.     During  the 
oonfiision,  however,  which  prevailed,  while  the  em- 
pire of  the  Moguls  was  in  the  progress  of  dissolution, 
the  security  which  had  formerly  existed,  imperfect  as 
it  was,  became  greatly  impaired :  and,  shortly  after  the 
union  of  the  two  Companies,  a  rule  was  adopted,  not 
to  permit  any  of  the  persons  in  the  Company's  service, 
or  under  their  jurisdiction,  to  remove  &r  into  the  in- 
land country,  without  leave  obtained  froin  the  Gover- 
nor and  Coundl  of  the  place  to  which  they  belonged. 
According  to  this  plan,  the  care  of  distributing  the 
goods  into  the  country,  and  of  introducing  them  to 
the  consumers,  was  Idft;  to  the  native  and  other  inde- 
pendent dealers. 

For  the  purchase,  collection,  and  custody  of  the 

I  Ninth  bye-law  of  the  Company,  in  Russel's  Collection  of  Statates. 
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BOOKiv.goodg,  iribkh  ooilstituted  the  firei^t  to  England^  m 
^^^'  \  coAipIkated  system  of  opdrattons  was  lequured.  As 
1768.  ^^^  ^^^  ^f  ^^^  country  was  too  low  in  respect  of  ci<> 
viUzaidon  and  of  wealthy  to  possess  manu&ctinrers  and 
merchants,  on  a  large  scale,  capable  of  executing  ex*' 
tedsiye  orders,  and  deliyerii^  the  goods  contracted  for 
on  pre-appointed  days,  the  Company  were  under  the 
necessity  of  employing  their  own  agents  to  collect 
throughout  the  country,  in  such  quantidea  as  pre- 
sented themsdves,  the  different  artides  of  which  the 
cargoes  to  Eurc^  were  composed.  Places  of  re* 
..  caption  were  required,  in  which  the  goods  nnght  be 
collected,  and  ready  upon  the  arrival  of  the  ships,  that 
the  expense  of  demurrage  might  be  reduced  to  its 
lowest  terms.  Warehouses  were  built;  and  these, 
with  the  counting  houses,  and  other  apartments  for 
the  agents  and  business  of  the  (dace,  constituted  what 
were  called  the  factories  of  the  Company.  Under  the 
disorderly  and  inefficient  system  of  govemmeut  which 
pnevailed  in  India,  deposits  of  property  were  always 
exposed,  either  to  the  rapacity  of  the  gOFernment,  or 
under  the  weakness  of  the  government  to  the  hands 
of  depredators.  It  was  always  therefore  an  objett 
of  importance  to  build  the  foctories  strong,  and  to 
keep  their  inmates  armed  and  disciplined  for  self^le- 
fonce,  as  perfectly  as  circumstances  would  admit.  At 
an  early  period  the  Company  even  f<n*tified  those 
stations  of  their  trade,  and  maintained  professional 
troops,  as  often  as  the  n^figence  pemitted,  or  the 
a(0ent  oould  be  obtiuned,  of  the  Kings  and  Governors 
of  the  countries  in  which  they  were  placed* 

Of  the  commodities  collected  for  the  European 
market,  that  part.,  the  acquisition  of  whidi  was  at* 
tended  with  the  greatest  variety  of  (^rations,  was 
the  produce  of  the  loom.  The  weavers,  like  the  other 
laborious  classes  of  India,  are  in  the  k>west  stage  of 
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porartjt  beii^  always  reduced  to  tbe  bare  nmiis  of  A0O](4V« 
tk  most  scanty  mdbsisteiioe.  Ttoy  must  at  ailtMaei^  ^'^^  ^' 
dieiefore,  be  iumished  with  the  materiak  oi  thor  n^^ 
work,  or  the  means  of  pnrchaauig  them ;  and  with 
sabsistence  while  the  piece  is  under  theb  hands.  1V> 
transact  in  this  manner  with  each  particular  weaver, 
to  watch  him  that  he  may  not  sdl  the  fabric  which 
his  employer  has  enabled  Urn  to  produce,  and  to  pso^ 
vide  a  large  supply,  is  a  work  of  infinite  detail,  and 
gives  employment  to  a  nmltitude  of  ageots.  The 
European  functionary,  who,  in  eadi  distxict,  is  the  - 
head  of  as  much  business  as  it  is  supposed  that  he  can 
superintend,  has  first  his  banyan,  or  native  secretary, 
through  whom  the  wbcde  of  the  business  is  conducted* 
The  banyan  hires  a  spedes  of  broker,  called  a  go» 
mastah,  at  so  much  a  month :  The  gomastiah  repairs 
to  the  aurung,  or  manufiEu^turing  town,  which  is  as** 
agned  as  his  station ;  and  there  fixes  upon  a  kd)ita* 
tion,  which  he  calls  his  cutdiery :  He  is  provided  with 
a  sufficient  number  of  peons,  a  sort  of  armed  servants ; 
and  hircarahs,  messengers  or  letter  carriers,  by  his 
employer:  These  he  immediately  dispatehes  about 
the  place,  to  summon  to  him  the  dallils,  j^cfirs  and 
weavers.  The  dallAls  and  pycdrs  are  two  sets  of 
brokers ;  of  whom  the  pycfirs  are  the  lowest,  trans* 
acting  the  business  of  detail  with  the  weavers ;  the 
dallftls  again  transact  with  the  pyc&rs ;  the  gomastah 
transacts  with  the  dallfils,  the  banyan,  witii  the  go* 
mastah,  and  the  Company's  European  servant  with 
the  banyan.  The  Con^ny's  servant  is  tinis  five  re-^ 
moves  from  the  workman ;  and  it  may  easily  be  sujv- 
posed  that  much  collusion  and  tricky  that  much  of 
firaud  towards  the  Company,  and  much  of  oppression 
towards  the  weaver,  is  the  consequence  of  the  obscu** 
rity  which  so  much  comfdication  im[dies.^    Besides 

I  llie  obstinate  adherence  of  the  natives  to  their  established  customs. 
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BOOK  IV.  hb  banyan,  there  is  attached  to  the  European  agent 
^^^^'  ^'  a  mohurree,  or  clerk»  and  a  cash  keeper,  with  a  suffi* 
1708  ^^^^^  allowance  of  peons  and  hircarahs.  Along  with 
the  gomastah  is  dispatched  in  the  first  instance  as 
much  money  as  suffices  for  the  first  advance  to 
the  weaver,  that  is,  suffices  to  purchase  the  ma* 
terials,  and  to  afford  him  subsistence  during  part  at 
least  of  the  time  in  whioh  he  is  engaged  with  the 
work.  The  doth,  when  made,  is  collected  in  a  ware- 
house, adapted  for  the  purpose,  and  called  a  kattah« 
Each  piece  is  marked  with  the  weaver^s  name ;  and 
when  the  whole  is  finished,  or  when  it  is  convenient 
for  the  gomastah,  he  holds  a  kattah,  as  the  business 
is  called,  when  each  piece  is  examined,  the  price 
.  fixed,  and  the  money  due  upon  it  paid  to  the  weaver. 
This  last  is  the  stage  at  which  chiefly  the  injustice  to 
the  workman  is  said  to  take  place;  as  he  is  then 
obliged  to  content  himself  with  fifteen  or  twenty,  and 
often  thirty  or  forty  per  cent,  less  than  his  work  would 
fetch  in  the  market.  This  is  a  species  of  traffic  which 
could  not  exist  but  where  the  rulers  of  the  country 
were  favourable  to  the  dealer ;  as  every  thing,  how- 
ever, which  increased  the  productive  powers  of  the  la- 
bourers added  directly  in  India  to  the  income  of  the 
rulers,  their  protection  was  but  seldom  denied. 

The  business  of  India  was  at  this  time  under  the 
government  of  three  Presidencies,  one  at  Bombay, 
another  at  Madras,  and  a  third  at  Calcutta,  of  which 

renders  it  not  easy  to  quit  the  track  which  on  any  occasion  they  have 
formed ;  and  under  the  ignorance  of  their  manners  and  character  which 
distinguishes  the  greater  proportion  of  the  Company's  servants,  it  would 
be  mischievous  to  attempt  it.  Where  the  agent  however  is  intelligent, 
and  acquainted  with  the  language  and  manners  of  the  people,  he  does 
simplify  and  improve  the  business  to  a  certain  degree;  and  were  it  per* 
formed  by  men  who  had  an  interest  to  establish  themselves  in  the  coun- 
tiy,  and  who  would  make  it  a  business,  it  would  gradually  acquire  that 
rational  form  which  the  interests  of  a  rational  people  would  recommend. 
5 
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the  kst  had  been  created  so  lately  as  the  year  1707,  BOOKi\r. 
the  business  at  Calcutta  having,  till  that  time,  been  ^°^^'  ^' 
conducted  under  the  government  of  the  Presidency  of    ji-^g^ 
Madras.    These  Presidencies  had  as  yet  no  depend- 
ance  upon  one  another;   each  was  absolute  with- 
in its  own  limits,  and  responsible  only  to  the  Com'> 
pany  in  England.    A  Presidency  was  composed  of  a 
President  or  Governor^  and  a  Council ;  both  appointed 
by  commission  of  the  Company.  The  council  was  not 
any  fixed  number,  but  determined  by  the  views  ofthe 
Directors;  being    sometimes  nine,    and    sometimes 
twelve,  according  to  the  presumed  importance  or  ex- 
tent of  the  business  to  be  performed.     The  Members 
of  the  Council  were  the  superior  servants  in  the  civil 
or  non-military  class,  promoted  according  to  the  rule 
of  seniority,  unless  where  directions  from  home  pre-  , 
scribed  aberration.  All  power  was  lodged  in  the  Pre- 
sident and  Council  jointly ;  nor  could  any  thing  be 
transacted,  except  by  a  majority  of  votes.  When  any 
man  became  a  ruler,  he  was  not  however  debarred 
from  subordinate  functions;   and  the  members  of 
council,  by  natural  consequence,  distributed  all  the 
most  lucrative  offices  among  themselves.    .Of  the 
offices  which  any  man  held,  that  which  was  the  chief 
source  of  his  gain  failed  not  to  be  the  chief  object  of 
his  attention ;  and  the  business  of  the  Coundl,  the 
duties  of  governing,  did  not,  in  general,  engross  the 
-greatest  part  of  the  study  and  care  of  a  Member  of 
Council.     It  seldom,  if  ever,  happened,  that  less  or 
miore  ofthe  Members  of  Council  were  not  appointed 
as  chiefs  of  the  more  important  factories  under  the 
Presidency,  and,  by  their  absence,  were  not  disqualified 
for  assisting  in  the  deliberations  of  the  governing 
body.     The  irresistiUe  motive,  thus  afforded  to  the 
persons  entrusted  with  the  government,  to  neglect  the 
business  of  government,  occupied  a  high  rank  among 
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BOOKiv.  the  cauaes  to  which  the  defbcts  at  ti»t  time  in  Ihe 
^^^'^'  manageoient  of  the  Con^wuiy's  aflaks  in  India  maj^ 
170$.  <^ut>ti6tt*  be  ascribed.  Notwithstanding  the  equality 
assigned  to  the  votes  of  all  the  Members  of  the  Coun* 
cil»  the  influence  of  the  President  was  conkaioriiy  m£^ 
ficient  to  make  the  decisions  agreeable  to  his  kidina^ 
tion.  The  appointment  of  the  Members  to  the  gain^ 
fid  offices  after  which  they  aspired^  was  in  a  oansi* 
deraUe  dq;ree  subject  to  Us  determination ;  while  he 
had  it  in  his  power  to  make  tibe  situation  ewa  of  a 
member  of  the  Council  so  uneasy  to  him,  that  his 
omtinuanoe  in  the  service  ceased  to  be  an  object  of 
desire.  Under  the  notion  of  su[qporting  authoritT^ 
the  Company  always  lent  an  unwilling  ear  to  oom^ 
plaints  brought  by  a  subordinate  against  his  superiar; 
and  in  the  case  of  coundlmen,  disposed  to  complain^ 
it  seldom  happened,  that  of  the  transactions  in  whidi 
ihey  themselves  had  been  concerned  a  portimi  was  not 
unfit  to  be  revealed* 

The  powers  exercised  by  the  Governor  or  Presi«- 
dent  and  Council,  were,  in  the  first  place,  those  of 
masters  in  regard  to  servants  over  aU  the  persons  who 
were  in  the  employment  of  the  Company ;  and  as  the 
Company  were  the  sole  master,  without  feUow  or 
competitor,  and  those  under  them  had  adopted  their 
service  as  the  business  of  their  lives,  the  power  of  the 
master,  in  reality,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases,  ex- 
tended to  almost  every  thing  valuable  to  man.  With  re- 
gard to  sudi  of  their  countrymen,  as  were  not  in  their 
service,  the  Company  were  armed  with  powo^s  to  seiaoe 
them»  to  keep  them  in  confinement,  and  send  them 
to  England,  an  extent  of  authority  which  amounted 
to  confiscation  of  goods,  to  imprisonment,  and  what 
to  a  European  constitution  is  the  natural  effect  of 
any  long  confinement  under  an  Indian  climate,  actual 
death*  At  an  early  period  of  the  Company's  history,  it 
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htul  been  deemed  necessary  to  intrust  them  with  the  BOOELIV. 
powers  of  martial  law,  for  the  goyernment  of  the  °^'^'^ 
troops  which  they  maintained  in  defence  of  their  fac-  1703. 
tories  and  presidencies ;  and  by  a  diarter  of  Charles  II.» 
granted  them  in  1661,  the  Presidents  and  Coundls  in 
their  factories  were  empowered  to  exercise  dvil  and 
criminal  jurisdiction  according  to  the  laws  of  £ngland. 
Under  this  sanction  they  had  exercised  judicial 
powers,  during  all  the  changes  which  their  affaurs  b|id 
undei^ne ;  but  at  last  it  appeared  desirahle  that  so 
important  an  article  of  their  authority  should  rest  on 
a  better  foundation.  In.  the  year  1726  a  charter  was 
granted,  by  which  the  Company  were  permit-ted  to 
establish  a  Mayor's  Court  tit  each  of  their  thrde  {Hiesi-- 
dendes,  Bombay,  Madras,  and  Calcutta;  ccuisisting 
of  a  mayor  and  nine  aldermen,  empowered  to  decide,  in 
civil  cases  of  all  descriptions.  From  this  jurisdiction^ 
the  President  and  Council  were  erected  into  a  Court  . 
of  AppeaL  They  were  also  vested  with  the  power  of 
holding  Courts  of  Quarter  Sessions  for  the  exercise 
of  penal  judicature,  in  all  cases,  excepting  those  of 
high  treason.  And  a  Court  of  Requests,  or  Court  of 
Conscience,  was  instituted,  for  the  decision,  by  siun- 
mary  procedure,  c^  pecuniary  questions  of  inconsider* 
able  amount 

This  reform  in  the  judicature  of  India  was  not  at- 
tended with  all  the  beneficial  effects  which  were  pro* 
hably  expected  from  it*  Negligence  was  left  to  cor- 
rupt the  business  of  detail  The  charter  is  said  to 
have  been  procured  by  the  influence  of  an  individQal^ 
for  the  extension  of  his  own  authority ;  and  when  h^ 
ends  were  gained,  his  solicitude  expired.  The  per- 
sons appointed  to  fill  the  judicial  offices  were  the  ser- 
vants of  the  Coinpany,  bred  to  commerce,  and  nursed 
in  its  details :  while  a  manuscript  book  of  instructions 
comprised  the  whole  of  the  assbtance  whidi  the  wis- 

VOL.  III.  c 
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BOOK  IV.  ddm  of  the  King  and  the  Company  provided  to  guide 
^^^^'  ^*  uninstructed  men  in  the  administration  of  justice. 

1708.  ^^^  ^^  ^^  obscurity  of  the  English  law,  and 
the  inexperience  of  the  judges,  the  only  source  of  the 
many  evils  which  the  new  arrangements  continued, 
or  produced.  Jealousy  arose  between  the  Councils, 
and  the  Mayor's  Courts.  The  Councils  complained 
that  the  Courts  encroached  upon  their  authority; 
and  the  Courts  complained  that  they  were  oppressed 
by  the  Councils.  The  most  violent  dissensions  often 
prevailed ;  and  many  of  the  members  of  the  Mayor's 
Courts  quitted  the  service,  and  went  home  with 
.  their  animosities  and  complaints. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  tribunals  established 
by  the  Company  for  the  administration  of  the  British 
laws  to  the  British  people  in  India,  they  erected,  in 
tfie  capacity  of  Zemindar  of  the  district  around  Cal* 
•  cutta,  the  usual  Zemindary  Couits,  for  the  adminis* 
tration  of  the  Indian  laws  to  the  Indian  peo{de*  The 
Phousdary  Court,  for  the  trial  of  crimes;  and  the 
Cutcherry  for  civil  causes;  beside  the  Collector's 
Court  for  matters  of  revenue.  The  juci^s,  in  these 
tribunals,  were  servants  of  the  Company,  appointed 
by  the  Governor  and  Council,  and  holding  their 
offices  during  pleasure ;  the  rule  of  judgment  was  the 

'  supposed  usage  of  the  country,  and  the  discretion  of 

the  court;  and  the  mode  of  procedure  was  summary. 
Punishments  extended  to  fine;  imprisonment;  la^bour 
upon  the  roads  in  diains  for  a  Umited  time,  or  ^r 
Kfe;  and  flagellation,  either  to  a  limited,  degree,  or 
death.  ^'The  ideas  of  honour,  prevalent  among  the 
natives,  induced  the  Mogul  governmertt  to  forbid  the 
European  mode  of  capital  punishment,  by  hanging, 
fai  the  case  of  a  Mussulman.  In  compensation,  how- 
ever, it  had  no  objection  to  his  beiiig  whipped-  to 
death;  and  the  flagellants  in  India  are  said  to  hew 
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dexterous,  as  to  kill  a  man  with  a  few  strokes  of  the  BOOK  iv. 
chawbuck.*  fi^^^.^y 

•  The  executive  and  judicial  functions  were  com-  j^^g 
bined  in  the  Councils,  at  the  Indian  presidencies;  the 
powers  even  of  justices  of  the  peace  being  granted  to 
the  Members  of  Council,  and  to  tiiem  alone.  If 
complaints  were  not  wanting  of  the  oppression  by 
these  authorities  upon  their  fellow-servants^  it  is 
abundantly  evident  that  the  Company  were  Judge  iti 
their  own  cause  in  all  cases  in  which  the  dispute 
existed  between  them  and  any  other  part]^.  ' 

The  President^  was  Commander-in-Ghief  off  the 
MiKtary  Force  maintainbd  within  his  presidency.  '  K 
consisted,  partly  of  the  recruits  sent  out  in  the  ^i^s 
of  the  Company;  partly  of  deserters  from  tli6'o(iHer 
Eunmean  nations  settled  in  India,  Fl^ench,  Duich, 
and  Fortuguese;  and  partly,  at  least  at  Bombay  and 
Sorat,  6f  Topasses,  or  persons  whom  we'  may  deno- 
minate Indo-Portuguese,  eStiier  thte  mixed  produce  of 
Portuguese  and  Indian  parents,  or  donverts  to  tH^ 
Portuguese,  from  the,  Indian,  faith.  These  weVef 
troops  disciplined  and  uniformed ;  besides  whom!,  thd 
natives  were  already,  to  a  sniafi  Extent,  enfii)loyed'b^ 
the  Company  in  military  service,  and  called  Sepoys; 
from  the  Indian  term  Sipahi,  equivalent  'to  soldier. 
They  were  made  to  use  the  musket,  but  rem'ained 
chiefly  armed  in  the  feshion  tSF  the  country,  with 
swoi-d  and  target;  they  wore  the ^Ind^n  dress,  th^ 
turban,  cablty  or  vest,  and  long  drawers;  and  were 
provided  with  native  officers  according  to  the  cifstoiiii 
of  the  country;  but  ultimately  all  under  IRtt^sh 
command.  It  had  not  as  yet  been  atftenipted  to^tndn 
them  to  thfe  European  discipline^  in  ^hich  ft  #*S 

i     ,  ■    .  .  ^  .  r     - 

1  SeTenth  Report  from  the  Comroittee  of  Secrecy  on  the  State  of  the 
East  India  CJompany,4n  177S.  ^        . 
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fiOOKlV.  possible  to  render  them  so  expert  and  steady ;  but 

^^^^' ^'  considerable  service   was  derived  from  them;  and 

^^Q^^    under  the  conduct  of  European  leaders  they  were 

found  capable  of  facing  danger  with  great  constancy 

and  firmness.     What  at  this  time  was  the  average 

number  at  each  presidency,  is  not  particularly  stated. 

It  is  mentionedy.that  at  the  time  when  the  presidency 

was  established  at  Calcutta  in  17079  an  effort  was 

'^       made  to  augment  the  garrison  to  SOO  men* 

The  President  was  the  organ  of  correspondence, 
by  letter,  or  otherwise,  with  the  country  powers.  It 
rested  with  him  to  communicate  to  the  Council  the 
account  of  what  he  thus  transacted,  at  any  time,  and 
in  uny  form,  which  he  deemed  expedient;  and  from 
this  no  slight  accession  to  his  power  was  derived* 
.  The  several  denominations  of  the  Company's  ser* 
vants  in  India  were,  writers,  factors.  Junior  merchants, 
and  senior  merchants:  the  business  of  the  writers,  ks 
the  term,  in  some  degree,  imports,  was  that  of  cleric- 
in^  with  the  inferior  details  of  commerce ;  and  whm 
dominion  succeeded,  of  government.  In  the  capacity 
of  writers  they  remained  during  five  years.  The  first 
promotion  was  to  the  rank  of  factor;  the  next  to 
,  that  of  junior  merchant;  in  each  of  which  the  p^od 
of  service  was  three  years.  After  this  extent  of  .se]% 
vice,  they  became  senior  merchants.  And  out  of  the 
dass  of  senior  merchants  were  taken  by  seniority  ti^ 
members  of  the  Council,  and,  when  no  particular 
appointment  interfered,  even  the  presidents  them- 
selves.^ 

Shortly  after  the  first  great  era,  in  the  history  of 
the  British  commerce  with  India,  the  nation  was. 
delivered  from  the  destructive  burthen  of  the  Ipng  war 
with  France  which  preceded  the  treaty  of  Utrecht: 

i  Set  Ninth  Report,  Select  Committee,  1783,  p.  11. 
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And  though  the  accession  of  a  new  fhmily  to  the  bookiv. 
throne,  and  the  resentments  which  one  party  of  .?H^~-  ?- 
statesmen  had  to  gratify  against  anoifier;  kept  the  ^ 
minds  of  men  for  a  time  in  a  feverish  al[ixiety,  not 
the  most  &vourabIe  to  the  persevering  studies  and- 
pursuits  on  which  the  triumphs  of  industry  depend, 
the  commerce  and  wealth  of  the  nation  made  rapid 
advances.  The  town  of  Liverpool,  which  was  not 
formed  into  a  separate  parish  tiB  1699>  so  raindly  in- 
creased, that  in  1715  a  hewpiAish,  with  a  church; 
was  erected;  and  it  doubled  itsr  size  between  1690 
and  17226.  The  town  of  Manchester  increased  iq  a 
simflar  proportion;  and  was  computed  in  17S7  to 
contain  no  less  than  60^000  inhabitants:  the  manu* 
factures  of  Birmingham,  which  thirty  years  before 
was  fittle  more  than  a  village,  are  stated  as  giving 
maintenance  at  that  time  to  upwards  of  80,000  indi^ 
viduals.'  In  1719,  a  patent  was  granted  to  Sir 
Thomas  Lombe,  for  his  machine  lor  throwing  silfc, 
one  of  the  first  of  those  noble  efforts  of  invention  and 
enterprise  which  have  raised  this  country  to  unri- 
valled eminence  in  the  useAjl  arts.  The  novelty  and 
powers  of  this'  machine,  the  model  of  which  he  is 
said  tbliave  stolen  fbom  the  Kedmontese,  inta  whose  • 
manufactories  he  introduced  himself  in  the  g^ise  of  a 
common  workman,  excited  die  highest  admiration; 
and  its  parts  and  performances  are  described  to  lis 
by  the  historians  of  the  time  with  curious  exactness; 
26,586  Wheels,  97,746  movements,  which  worked 
7'S,726  yards  of  organzine  silk  by  every  revolution  of 
the  water-wheel,  818,504,960  yards  in  one  day  and 
a  night;  a  single  water-wheel,  giving  motion  to  the 
whole  machine,  of  which  any  separate  moveotient 
might  be  stopped  without  obstructing  the  rest;  and 

>  Andersou'i  History  of  Coiatterce;  Amib  17S7. 
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BQOXiv.one  fire^  communicatiiig  warmth  by  heated  air  ta 
__.__^  every  part  of  the  manufactory,  not  less  than  the 
Tio^9S.  eighth  part  of  a  mile  in  leng^h.^  London  was  in- 
creased by  several  new  parishes.  And  from  the  year 
17P8  to  the  year  17S0,  the  imports  of  Great  Britain^ 
accordipg  to  the  valuation  of  the  custom-house,  had 
increased  frojm  4,698^63/,  to  7,780,010/.;  the  ex- 
ports from  6,969^089/.  to  11,974,135/.^ 
.  ^  Dnring  this  period  of  national  prosperity,  Hie  im- 
ports 0(f  |;^e  East  India  Company  ^se  from  498,857/., 
$be  im^rtatipn  of  1.7P8,  to  l/)59,75i9/.  the  importar 
Itio;?  of  1780.  .But  the  other,  and  note  the  Jeast  im- 
portant^ the  import  brandi  of  the  Company's  trade, 
exhibited  anotiber  result:  As  the  exportation  of  thfe 
yi^ar  1708  was  exceedipgly  smaU,  compared  with 
that  of  1709  and  the  foUpwing  years, . If  is  Mv  to 
i^q  an.  average  pf  four  years  from  1706  to  1709 
(two  with  a  small^  two  an  increased  exportation), 
producing  105,778/.:  The  exportation  of  the  year 
17^0  was  185,464/.;  while  that  of  lt09  was 
168^57/.;  th^it  of  1710,  126,810/.;  thfit  of  1711, 
151,874,  and  that  of  1712,  142,829/. 
;  With  regard  to  the  rate  dP  profit,  during  this 
perio^r  or  the  real  advantage. of  the  Indian  trade,  the 
pqmpany,  for  part  of  the  year  1708,  divided  at  the 
r^tc  of  five  per  c^t,  per  annum  to  the  proprietors 
upon  S,163»200/.  of  capital ;  for  the  next  year,  eight 
per  pent. ;  for  the  two  fallowing  years,  nine  per  cent.; 
and  thence  to  the  year  1716,  ten  per  cent,  per  an- 
num .^  In  the  year  1717,  they  paid  diviidenc^s  on  a 
capital  of  8,194,080/.>,  at  the  same  rate  of  ten  per 
cent,  per  annum,, and  so  on  till  the  year  1728.  That 
year  the  dividend  was  reduced  to  eight  per  cent,  per 


1  Anderson^s  History  of  Commerce,  A.D.  1719. 
?  Sir  Cbarl^s  V^hitwortb'b  Tables,  part  i.  p.  78. 
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MDum,  at  which  rate  it  contumed  till  the  yearBOOitiV. 

In  the  jeax  171S,  on  the  petiticm  of  the  Company,  1703^^^ 
the  period  of  their  exclusive  trade  was  extended  by 
act  of  parliament,  from  the  year  1726,  to  which  by 
the  last  regulatbn  it  stood  confined,  t^  the  year 
17S3,  with  the  usual  allowance  of  thpree  years  M 
notice,  should  their  privileges  be  withdrawn.^ 

In  the  yeai"  171 6»  Uiey  obtained  a  proclamation 
against  interlopersw  Their  complaints,  it  seemsi 
were  oceasi<M>ed  by  the  enter|>rises  of  British  subjects^ 
trading  to  India  under  foreign  commissions.  As  . 
this  proclamation  answered  not  the  wishes  of  the 
Company,  nor  deterred  their  countrymien  fh)m  seek* ' 
ing  the  gains  of  Indian  traffic,  even  through  all  the 
disadvantages  which  Uiey  incurred  by  entrusting 
their  property  to  the  iAX)tection  of  iox&gsx  laws  and 
the  fidelity  of  foreign  agents;  they  were  aUe,  in 
I7I8,  to  procure  an  act  of  parliament  for  the  pumsh* 
mait  of  all  such  competitors.  British  silt^ects,  trad- 
ing from  foreign  countri^  and  under  the  commissioti 
oi  a  foreign  govarqment,  were  declared  amenable  to 
the  laws  for  the  protection  of  the  Company's  ri^t^ ; 
the  Company  were  authorized  to  sei^  merchants  df 
Um  deseriptbn  wh€»i  found  within  their  limits,  and 
to  send  them  to  England,  subject  to  a  penalty  of 
6WL  for  each  offinice.^ 

The  Con^^y'$  pi^sent  alarm  foir  their  monopoly 
arose  firqm  the  esttJ}lishment  for  trading  with  India 
wfaicb,  under  the  authority  of  the  Emper^n-,  was 
farmed  at  his. port  of  Ostend.    After  the  peate  Qf 


>  Thbd  B/^pott  frem  the  Sectet  Conmiiltee  of  tlie  Hlmi^  ofiCoiliinojM^ 
on  the  State  of  the  East  India  Company,  in  1773,  p.  73. 

'*  10  Ann.  c.  88.    See  Collection  of  Statutes,  p.  42. 

3  Anderson's  Hitt.  of  Gominerce,  A.D/lTl^iud  Itldy  and  Colla- 
tion of  Suttttes. 
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BOOK  IV.  Utrecht,  which  bestowed  the  Netherlands  upon  the 
"^''  ^'  house  of  Austria,  the  people  of  those  provinces  began 


1708-£d.  *®  breathe  from  the  distractions,  the  tyranny,  and  the 
wars,  which  had  so  long  wasted  their  fruitfiil  coun-> 
try.  Among  other  projects  of  improvement,  a  trade 
to  India  was  fondly  embraced*  Two  ships,  after 
long  preparations,  sailed  from  Ostend  in  the  year 
171  Ty  under  the  passports  of  the  Emperor;  and  se- 
veral more  soon  followed  their  example.  The  India 
Companies  of  Holland  and  England  were  in  the 
highest  degree  alarmed;  and  easily  communicated 
their  fears  and  agitations  to  their  respective  govern- 
ments. These  governments  not  only  expostulated, 
and  to  the  highest  degree  of  importunity,  with  the 
Emperor  himself;  but,  amid  the  important  negotia- 
tions of  that  diplomatic  period,  hardly  any  interest 
was  more  earnestly  contended  for  in  the  discussions 
at  the  courts  both  of  Paris  and  Madrid.^  The  Dutch 
captured  some  of  the  Ostend  East  India  ships:  The 
Emperor,  who  dreamed  of  an  inundation  of  wealth 
from  Indian  trade,  persevered  in  his  purpose;  and 
granted  his  commission  of  reprisal  to  the  merchants 
of  Ostend.  In  the  beginning  of  1720^  they  sent  no 
fewer  than  six  vessels  to  India,  and  as  many  the 
year  that  followed.  The  EngUsh  East  India  Com^ 
pany  pressed  the  Government  with  renewed  terrors 
and  complaints.  They  asserted  that,  not  only  the 
capital,  with  which  the  trade  was  carried  on,  was  to 
a  great  degree  furnished  by  British  subjects;  but 
the  trade  and  navigation  were  conducted  by  men  who 
had  been  bred  up  in  the  trade  and  navigation  of  the 
British  Company  :  They  procured,  in  1721,  another 
act  of  parliament,  enforcing  the  penalties  already  en- 


J.  See  Coie's  Ufitaoin  of  Sir  Biohert,  aod  Lord  Walpole,  and  Hiit.  of 
tbe  HoDse  of  Austria,  a<2aiinai.  t 
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acted;  and  as  this  also  failed  in  producing  the  in- BOOK IV. 
tended  effi^cts,  another  act  was  passed  in  the  spring  ^"^^'^V 
of  178S;  prohitMting  finreign  adventures  to  India,  i^jq^^S. 
under  the  penalty  of  triple  the  sum  embarked;  de- 
claring all  British  subjects  found  in  India,  and  not  in 
service,  or  under  the  licence  of  the  East  India  Com* 
panjr,  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanour ;  and  empower- 
ing the  Company  to  seize,  and  send  them  home  fiur 
pumshment.^  The  Emperor  had  been  importuned, 
by  the  adventurers  of  Ostend,  for  a  charter  to  make 
them  an  exclusive  company;  but,  under  the  notion  of 
saving  a{q)earances  in  some  little  degree  with  Eng- 
land and  Holland,  or  the  maritime  powers,  as  they 
were  called  in  the  diplomatic  language  of  the  day,  he 
had  induced  them  to  trade  under  passports  as  indivi^ 
duals.  In  the  month  of  August,  however,  of  ITSIS,^ 
the  charter  was  granted;  in  less  than  twenty-four 
hours  the  subscription  books  of  the  Company  were 
fflled  up  ;  and  in  less  than  a  month  the.  shares  were 
sold  at  a  premium  of  fifteen  per  oent.  Notwithstand* 
ing  the  virulent  of^sition  of  all  the  other  nations 
alreadj  engaged  in  tte  Indian  trade,  the  Ostend 
Company  experienced  the  greatest  success.  .  At  - « 
meeting  of  Pro{»ietors,  in  I786>  the  remaining  in- 
stalment on  the  subscriptions,  equal  to  a  dividend  of 
thirty-three  and  one  thiid  per  cent.,  was  paid  up 
from  the  gains  of  the  trade.  But  by  tins  time  poU^ 
tioal  difficulties  pressed  upon  the  Emperor.  He  was 
abandoned  by  his  only  aUy,  the  King  of  Spain,  and 
opposed  by  a  triple  alliance  of  France,  England,  and 
Holland.  To  give  satisfaction  to  this  potent  confede- 
racy, and  to  obtain  their  support  to  the  pragmatic 
sanction,  or  the  guarantee  of  his  domitiions  to  his 
daughter  and  only  child,  he  submitted  to  sacrifice  the 

1  5  Geo.  I.  C.  8t ;  7  Geo.  I.  c.  «1;  '9  Geo.  I.  c.  26. 
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86  ,Stule  of  Bengid. 

fiOOKiV.  Odtend  Company.    To  save  appearaoacea,  and  oonsuU 

Chap,  1.  j.|^^  imperial  dignity,  nothing  was  stipulated  in  words, 

1708-25.  ^^<^P^  that  the  business  of  the  Osteod  Company 

sbbukl  be  suspended  for  seven  years ;  but  all  men  un* 

derstDod  that,  in  this  case,  suspension  and  extinction 

were  the  same. . 

By  the  act  of  7  (j^eo.  I.  c.  5,  the  Compiany  were 
aiith^zkl'to  borrow  money  on  their  common  seal» 
to  the  amount  of  the  sums  lent  by  them  to  govern- 
ment, if  not  beyond  the  sum  of  five  millioiis  sterling 
in  the  whole.  They  were  permitted,  however,  to 
borrow  soldy  for  the  purposes  of  theii*  trade.  They 
were  express^  interdicted  from  receiving  moneys  in  . 
any  of  the  capacities  of  a  banker ;  and  for  that  pur* 
pose  several  restrictive  clauses  were  inserted  in  the 
act ;  they  were  not  to  borrow  any  sums  payable  on 
demand,  or  at  a  shorter  date  than  six  months ;  they 
wece  not  to  discoAint  any  bills;  or  to  keep  books^ or 
cash  for  any  peradns  sole  or  corj^orate,  or  otherwise 
than  for  the  real,  business  of  the  Company*^ 

When  the  Company  commenced  (^rations  in  In- 
dia,  upon  the  new  foundation  on  which  their  affiairs 
were  placed  by  the  grand  arrangements  in  1708, 
Shah  Aulum,  successor  of  Aurungssebe,  was  Emperor 
of  the  Mogula.  His  second  son  Aieem  Ooshaun 
had  been  appointed  Viceroy  of  Bengal  before  the 
death  of  Aurungzebe,  and  having  bent  his  chief  at* 
tention  to  the  amassing  of  a  treasure,  against  the  im* 
pending  contest  between  the  competitors  -  for  the 
throne,  he  accepted  the  bribes  of  the  Comfiaiiy,  and ' 
gianted  them  proportional  privileges.  Under  his 
authority,  they  had  purchased,  in  1698,  th^  Zemin- 
darship  of  the  three  towns  of  Sootanutty,  Calcutta, 
and  Govindpore,  with  their  districts.     When  Azeem 

*  Colleotioa  of  Statutes,  p.  50. 
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State  of  Befool.  07 

Ooshaim  left  Bengal  to  assist  his  fiither,  in  the  war  B0OKiv« 
which  ensued  upon  the  death  of  Aurungzebe,  he  left  ^'^^•^' 
his  son  Feroksere  hb  deputy.     In  1712  Shah  Aulum  170^^3, 
died ;  Azeem  Ooshaun  lost  his  life  in  the  stru^Ie  for 
the  succession ;  and  Feroksere,  by  the  hdp  of  two 
able  chiefs,  the  Syed  brothers,  gained  the  throne.^ 
The    government  of   Bengal   now  devolved  upon  • 
Jaffier    Khan,   and    the    Company   experienced    a 
change.    This  chief,  of  Tartar  extraction,  was  bom 
at  Bqprhanpore,  in  Deccan,  and  rose  to  eminence  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Aurungzebe,  by  whom 
he  had  been  appointed  duan  (or  controller  of  the  re- 
venues) of  Beng^     It  would  appear.that  he  was  no- 
minated, by  Shah  Aidum,  to  the  viceroyaity  of  Ben- 
gal,  sdjiordy  after  his  accession  to  the  throne ;  but  it 
is  probable  that,  during  the  short  reign  of  that  prince, 
the  aiqx)intment  never  took  place;  as,  at  the  time  of 
bis  death,  Feroksere  was  in  possession  of  the  pro- 
vince.    Upon  tlje  departure,  however,  of  Feroksere 
to  ascend  the  ilaperial  throne,  Jaffier  Eiian  was  in^ 
vested  with  entire  authority,  as  subahdar  of  Bengal ; 
and  the  English  Company,  dlong  with  his  otiier  sub* 
jects,  b^^  speedily  to  feel  the  effects  of  his  severe 
and  oppressive  administration.^ 

In  171s,  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Feroksere, 
the  Presidency  of  Calcutta  applied  to  the  Company 
at  home  for  leave  to  send  an  embassy,  with  a  hand-* 
some  present,  to  the  Mc^l  durbar,  in  hopes  of  ob« 
taining  greater  protection  and  privil^;es.  Two  of 
the  Company's  &ctors,  under  the  direction  of  an  Ar« 
menian  merdiant,  named  Serhaud,  set  out  for  Delhi ; 
and  the  Emperor,  who  had  received  the  most  magni^ 
ficent  account  of  the  presents  of  which  they  were  the 

I  Onne*s  History  of  the  Military  Tituuactions  of  the  British  Nation 
in  India,  i.  17^19.   Seer  Mutakhareen,  i.  17  and  S06. 
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is  Embassy 

BOOK  IV.  bearers,  ordered  them  to  be  escorted  by  the  governors 
^°^^'  ^'  of  the  provinces  through  which  they  were  to  pass.  ' 
170S-38.  They  arrived  at  the  capital  on  the  eighth  of  July, 
1715,  after  a  journey  of  three  months;  and,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  advice  which  had  been  received  at  Cal- 
cutta, applied  themselves  to  gain  the  protection  of 
•  Khan  Dowran,^  a  nobleman  in  favour  widi  the  Em- 
peror, and  in  the  interest  of  Emir  Jumla.  Whatever 
was  promoted  by  the  interest  of  Emir  Jumla  was  op- 
posed by  that  of  the  vizir.  The  influence  ako  of 
Jaffier  Khan  was  exerted  to  defeat  an  appHcaiion, 
which  tended  to  abridge  his  authority,  and  impeach 
his  government.  The  embassy  and  costly  present  of 
the  Company  were  doomed  to  imperial  neglect,  had 
not  an  accident,  over  which  they  had  no  control^  and 
the  virtue  of  a  public-spirited  man,  who  preferred 
their  interest  to  his  own,  opened  an  avenue  to  the 
grace  of  Feroksare,  The  intemperance  of  that  prince 
had  communicated  to  him  a  secret  disease,  from 
which  the  luxury  of  the  harem  does  not  always 
exempt :  Under  the  unskilful  treatment  of  Indian 
physicians  the  disorder  lingered;  and  the  Emperor's 
impatience  was  augmented,  by  the  delay  which  it 
imposed  upon  the  celebration  of  his  marriage  witii 
the  daughter  of  the  Rajah  of  Judpore.  A  medical 
gentleman  of  the  name  <^  Hamilton  accompanied  the 
embassy  of  the  English  Company :  The  Emperor 
was  advised  to  make  trial  of  his  skill :  A  'Cure  was 
the  speedy  consequence :  The  Emperor  commanded 
his  benefactor  to  name  his  own  reward:  And  the 
generous  Hamilton  solicited  privileges  for  the  Com- 
pany.^    The  festival  of  the  marriage,  however^  en* 

>  He  is  named  Qaundopah  by  Mr.  Orme  (Ibid.  p.  $0),  who  erro- 
aeeusly  nukes  Ilcussetnt  instead  of  Abdoolah  RhaB,  yimr,    • 

^  This  iocideat  is  .related  with  <ome  additional  circamstatides  by 
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iQ  the  Mogul  Court.  Sg 

sued;  during  which  it  would  not  have  beeil  deo^BCK^iv. 
roua  to  importune  with  business  the  imperial  mind;  ^^'*  ^* 
and  six  months  elapsed  before  the  ambassadors  could  170^29. 
present  their  petition.  It  was  delivered  in  January, 
1716;  and  prayed,  ^Uhat  the  cargoes  of  English 
ships,  wrecked  on  the  MoguI*s  coast,  should  be  (hto- 
tected  from  plunder ;  that  a  fixed  sum  should  be  re- 
ceived  at  Surat  in  lieu  of  all  duties ;  that  three  vil* 
lages,  contiguous  to  Madras^  which  had  been  granted 
and  again  resumed  by  the  government  of  Aieot, 
should  be  restored  in  peipetuity ;  that  the  island  of 
Diu,  near  the  port  of  Masulipatam,  should  be  given 
to  the  Company^  for  an  annual  rent ;  that  all  perdoas 
in  Bengal,  who  might  be  indebted  to  the  Company, 
should  be  delivered  up  to  the  presidency  on  the  fiM 
demand;  that  a  passport  {dustuck,  in  the  language 
of  the  country),  signed  by  the  President  of  Calcutta, 
should  exempt  the  goods  which  it  specified  from,  stop- 
page or  examination  by  the  ofiicers  of  the  Bengal 
government ;  and  that  the  Company  should  be  per^ 
mitted  to  purchase  the  Zeniindarship  of.  thirty-seven 
towns,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  had  been  autho- 
rised by  Azeem  Ooshaun  to  purchase  Calcutta,  Sutta-» 
nutty,  and  Govindpore."  The  power  of  the  vizir 
could  defeat  the  grants  of  the  Emperor  himself;  and 
he  disputed  the  principal,  articles.  Repeated  applicar 
tions  were  made  to  the  Emperor,  and  at  last  the 
vizir  gave  way ;  when  mandates  were  issued;  confirm- 
ing all  the  privileges  for  which  the  petition  ^  had 
prayed.  To  the  disappointment,  however,  and  grief 
of  the  ambassadors,  the  mandates  were  not  under  the 
5eals  of  the  Emperor,  but  only  those  of  the  vizir^  the 

Scott,  History  of  Aoruugzebe's  Successors,  p.  139.  From  the  manner 
in  which  he  speaks  of  the  Emperor's  disease  (he  speaks  very  vaguely), 
he  appears  not  to  have  thought  it  of  the  sort  which  is  genwaOy  i«pre- 
seiited ;  the  question  it  of  smalt  importaDce. 

s 
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aO  Important  Privileges 

BOOK  IV.  authority  of  which  the  distant  viceroTS  would  be 
Chx^.  1.  g^jyg  ^  dispute.  It  was  resolved  to  itemonstrate,  how 
1708-2S  d^li<?^te  soever  the  ground  on  which  they  must  tread ; 
*  a|id  to  solicit  mandates  to  which  the  highest  autho* 
rity  should  be  attached.  It  was  now  the  month  of 
April,  17169  when  the  Emperor,  at  the  head  of  an 
expedition  against  the  Seiks,  began  his  march  to- 
wards Lahore.  No  choice  remained  but  to  follow 
the  camp.  The  campaign  was  tedious :  It  height- 
ened the  dissensions  between  the  favourites  of  the 
EiAperor  and  thcN  vizir ;  the  ambassadors  found  their 
difficulties  increased ;  and  contemplated  a  long,  and 
probably  a  fruitless  negotiation,  when  they  were 
advised  to  bribe  a  favourite  eunuch  in  the  seraglio. 
No  sooner  was  Uie  money  paid,  than  the  vizir  him- 
self appeared  eager  to  accomplish  their  designs,  and 
the  patents  were  issued  under  the  highest  authority. 
There  was  a  secret,  of  which  the  eunuch  had  made 
his  advantage.  The  factory  at  Surat,  having  lately 
been  oppressed  by  the  Mogul  governor  and  officers, 
had  been  withdrawn  by  the  Presidency  of  Bombay, 
as  not  worth  maintaining.  It  was  recollected  by 
the  Moguls,  that  in  consequence  of  oppression  tfhe 
factory  at  Surat  had  once  before  been  withdrawn ; 
immediately  after  which  an  English  fleet  had  ap- 
peared ;  had  swept  the  sea  of  Mogul  ships,  and  in- 
flicted a  deep  wound  upon  the  Mogul  treasury.  A 
similar  visitation  was  now  regarded  as  a  certain  con- 
sequence ;  and,  as  many  valuable  ships  of  the  Moguls 
were  at  sea,  the  event  was  deprecated  with  propor- 
tional ardour.  This  intelligence  was  transmitted  to 
the  eunuch,  by  his  friend  the  viceroy  of  Gyzerat. 
The  eunuch  knew  what  effect  it  would  produce 
upon  the  mind  of  the  vizir ;  obtained  his  bribe  from 
the  English ;  and  then  communicated  to  the  vizir  the 
expectation  prevalent  in  Guzerat  of  a  hostile  visit 
5 
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~  obtained  from  ike  Emperor.  31 

irom  an  Engiirii  fleet,    llie  vizir  hastened  to  pre-  BOOKiv. 
vent  such  a  calamity,  by  granting ^satisfiMrtion.     The  ^"^*''  ^' 
patents  were  di^tched;  and  the  ambassadors  took  1703.^, 
leave  of  the  Emperor  in  the  month  of  July,  1717, 
two  years  after  their  arrival. 

The  mandates  in  favour  of  the  Company  produced 
their  full  effect  in  Guzerat  imd  Deccan ;  but  in  Ben^ 
gal,  where  the  most  important  privileges  were  oon* 
ceded,  the  subahdar,  or  nabob  as  he.  was  called  by 
the  English,  had  power  to  impede  their  Gyration. 
The  thirty-sevqn  towns  which  the  Company  had  obr 
tained  leave  to  purchase,  would  have  given  them  a 
district  extending  ten  miles  from  Calcutta  on  eack 
side  of  the  river  Hoogiy ;  where  a  number  <tf.  wea- 
vers, subject  to  their  own  jurisdiction,  mig^t  have 
been  established.  The  viceroy  ventured  not  directly 
to  oppose  the  operation  of  an  imperial  mandate,  bun 
his  authority  was  suffident  to  deter  the  holders  of  the 
land  from  deposing  of  it  to  the  Company ;  and  the 
most  important  of  the  advantages  aimed  at  by  the 
embassy  was  thus  prevented.  The  nabob,  however, 
disputed  not  the  authority  of  the  President's  dus^ 
tucks ;  a  qiedes  of  passports  which  entitled  the  mer- 
chandise to  pass  free  firom  duty,  stoppage,  or  inspec- 
tion ;  and  this  immunity,  firom  which  the  other  Eu*- 
Topean  traders  were  excluded^  promoted  the  vent  of 
the  Company's  goods.^ 

The  trade  of  the  Company's  servants  occasioned 
another  dispute.  Beside  the  business  which  the  fac* 
tors  and  agents  Qf  the  Com|>any  were  engaged  to  per- 
form on  the  Company's  account,  they  had  been  al^ 
lowed  to  carry  on  an  independent  trafiSc  of  their  own, 
for  their  own  profit.  Every  man  had  in  this  manner 
a  double  occupation  and  pursuit ;  one  for  the  benefit 

.    1  Orme,  Hist  ut  supra,  ii.  80—25. 
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82  Diiputes  in  Bengal* 

BOOR  IV.  of  the  Company,  and  one  for  the  benefit  of  himadf^ 

^^^^'  ^'  Either  the  inattention  of  the  feebly  interested  Direc- 

1708«2S*  ^"  ^^  ^  common  concern  had  overlooked  the  pre- 

'  mium  for  neglecting  that  concern,  which  was  thus 

bestowed  upon  the  individuals  entrusted  with  it  in 

India :  Or  the  shortness  of  their  foresight  made  them 

count  this  neglect  a  smaller  evil,  than  the  additional 

salaries  which  their  servants,  if  debarred  from  other 

sources  of  emolument,  would  probably  require.     The 

President  of  Calcutta  granted  his  dustucks  for  pro* 

tecting  from  the  duties  and  taxes  of  the  native  go- 

remment,  npt  only  the  goods  of  the  Company,  but 

also  the  goods  of  the  CoDbpany's  servants;  and  pos* 

sibly  the  oflkers  of  that  government  were  too  littte 

acquainted  with  the  internal  affairs  of  their  English 

visitants  to  remark  the  distinction.     The  Company 

had  appropriated  to  themselves,  in  all  its  branches, 

the  trade  between  India  and  the  mother  country. 

Their  servants  were  thus  confined   to  what  was 

called  the  country  trade,  or  that  from  one  part  of 

India  to  another*.   This  consisted  of  two  brandies^ 

maritime,  and  inland ;  either  that  which  was  ^carried 

on  by  ships  from  one  port  of  India  to  another,  and 

from  the  ports  of  India  to  the  other  countries  in  the 

adjacent  seas ;  or  that  which  was  carried  on  by  land 

between  one  town  or  province  and  another.     When 

the  dustucks  of  the  President,  therefore,  were  granted 

to  the  Company's  servants,  they  were  often  granted 

to  protect  fi*om  duties,  commodities,  the  produce  of 

the  kingdom  itself,  in  thdr  passage  by  land  from  one 

district  or  province  to  another.     This,  Jaffier  EJmn^ 

the  viceroy,  declared  it  his  determination  to  prevent ; 

as  a  practice  at  once  destructive  of  hts  revenue,  and 

ruinous  to  the  native  traders,  on  whom  heavy  duties 

were  opposed :  And  he  commanded  the  dustucks  of 

the  President  to  receive  no  respect,  except  for  goods» 
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filhet  imported  by  sea^  oi"  purchased  for  exportation.  BOOKIV. 
The  Company  remonstrated^  but  in  vain.  Nor  were  ^^^'  ^* 
the  pretensions  of  their  servants  exempt  from  unplea-  mo. 
sant  consequences ;  as  the  pretext  of  examining  whe-- 
ther  the  goods  were  really  imported  by  sea,  or  really 
meant  for  exportation,  often  produced  those  interfer- 
ences of  the  officers  of  revenue,  f5rom  which  it  was  so 
great  a  privilege  to  be  saved.  Interrupted  and  dis- 
turbed in  their  endeavours  to  gra^  the  inland  trade, 
the  Company's  servants  directed  their  ardour  to  the 
maritime  branch ;  and  their  superior  skill  soon  in- 
duced the  merchants  of  the  province.  Moors,  Arme- 
nians, and  Hindus,  to  freight  most  of  the  goods, 
which  they  exported,  in  English  bottoms.,  Within 
ten  years,  from  the  period  of  the  embassy,  the  ship- 
ping of  the  port  of  Calcutta  increased  to  10,000 
tons. 

The  year  1730  was  distinguished  by  transactions 
of  considerable^  moment  in  the  history  of  the  Com- 
pany. In  England,  a  new  sovereign  had  biit  lately 
ascended  the  throne ;  an  active  and  powerful  Oppo- 
sition made  a  greater  use  of  the  press,  and  more  em- 
ployed the  public  mind  as  a  power  in  the  state,  than 
any  party  which  had  gone  before  them ;  success  ren- 
dered the  trading  interest  enterprising  and  high- 
mined  ;  intellect  was  becoming  every  day  more  en- 
%htened,  more  penetrating,  more  independent ;  and 
experience  testified  the  advantages  of  freedom  in  all 
the  departments  of  trade. 

Though  the  gains  of  the  East  India  Company, 
had  they  been  exactly  known^  would  not  have  pre- 
sented an  object  greatly  calculated  to  inflame  mer- 
cantile cupidity ;  yet  the  riches  of  India  were  cele- 
brated as  proverbially  great ;  the  boastings  of  the 
Company,  in  the  representations  they  had  made  of 
the  benefit  derived  to  the  nation  from  trading  with 

VOL.  III.  B 
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BOOKiv.  India,  had  confirmed  the  popular  prejudice ;  and  a 

Chap.  1.  ggp^nj  opinioQ  seeiHs   to  have  prevailed,  that  the 

ji^jQ^    British  subjects  at  large  ought  to  be  no  longer  de- 

barred  from  enriching  themselves  in  the  trade  which 

was  invidiously,  and,  it  seemed,  imprudently^  reserved 

for  the  East  India  Company. 

Three  years  were  still  unexpired  of  the  period  of 
the  Company's  exdusive  charter :  yet  the  plans  of 
those  who  desired  a  total  alteration  in  the  scheme  of 
the  trade  were  moulded  into  form,  and  a  petition, 
grounded  upon  them,  was  presented  to  tjhe  legislature 
so  early  as  February,  1750. 

As  the  payment  of  3,800,000/.  which  the  Company 
had  advanced  to  government  at  an  interest  of  five  per 
cent,  was  a  condition  prefiminary  to  the  abdtition  of 
their  exdusive  privileges,  the  petitioners  offered  to 
lend  to  government  an  equal  sum  on  far  more  favour- 
able terms.  They  proposed  to  advance  the  money 
in  five  instalments,  the  last  at  liady-day  in  173S>  the 
date  of  the  expiration  of  the  Company's  charter ;  re- 
.  quiring,  till  that  period,  interest  on  the  money  paid 
at  the  rate  of  four  per  cent.,  but  offering  to  accept  of 
two  per  cent,  for  the  whole  sum,  from  that  time  for- 
ward^. Whence,  they  observed,  a  $aving  would  ac- 
crue to  the  public  of  92,000/.  per  annum,  worth,  at 
twcnty^ve  years'  purchase,  2,$QO,000L  * 

For  the  more  profitable  management  of  tliis  branch 
•  of  the  national  affairs,  the  following  was  the  scheme 
which  they  proposed.  They  would  constitute  the 
subscribers  to  this  original  fund  a  company,  for  the 
purpose  of  opening  the  trade,  in  its  most  favouraUe 
shape,  to  the  whole  body  of  their  countrymen.     It 

1  Seo  a  distinct  sammary  of  the  proposals,  and  of  the  arguments  prQ 
and  con,  in  Anderson's  Hist,  of  Commerce,  A.  D.  1730.  For  the  pro- 
ceedings in  parliament,  consult  the  Journals,  with  Boyer's  Political  Slar<r» 
and  Cobbett's  Parliamentar?  Ilibt, 
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WAS  not  intended  that  the  Compuny  should  trade  BOOK  tv. 
upon  a  joint  stocky  and  in  their  corporate  capacity ;  ^^^*;  ^' 
but  that  every  man  in  the  nation,  who  pleased,  should  i^^^ 
trade  in  the  way  of  private  adventure.  The  Com* 
pany  were  to  have  the  chargl^  of  erecting  and  main^ 
tuning  the  forts  and  establishments  abroad ;  and  for 
this,  and  for  other  expenses,  attending  what  wa^ 
called  *^  the  enlargement  and  preservation  of  the! 
trade,"  it  was  proposed  that  they  should  receive  A 
duty  of  one  per.cent.  upon  all  exports  to  India,  and 
of  five  per  cent,  on  all  imports  from  it.  For  ensur* 
ing  obedience  to  this  and  other  regulations,  it  should 
be  made  lawful  to  trade  to  India  only  under  the 
licence  of  the  Company.  And  it  was  proposed,  that 
thirty-one  years,  with  three  years*  notice,  should  be 
granted  as  the  duration  of  the  peculiar  privileges. 

It  q)pears  from  this  account,  that  the  end  which 
was  proposed  to  be  answered,  by  incorpot^ting  Mich  a 
company,  wtt  the  preservation  and  erection  of  the 
forts,  buildings,  and  other  fixed  establishments,  re^ 
quired  for  the  trade  in  India.  This  was  ifl  only 
use,  or  intent;  for  the  business  of  trading,  re* 
signed  to  private  hands,  was  to  be  carried  on  ty 
the  individuals  of  the  nation  at  large.  And,  if  it 
were  true,  as  it  has  been  always  maintained,  that 
for  the  trade  of  India,  forts  and  factories  are  requisite^ 
of  such  a  nature  as  no  individual,  Gt  {M-ecarious  com*' 
bination  of  individuals,  is  competent  to  provide,  this 
project  offers  peculiar  claims  to  consideration  and  re- 
spect. It  prcmiised  to  suj^pfy  that  demand  which 
luis  always  been  held  fotth,  as  peculiar  to  Indian 
trade,  as  the  grand  exigency  which,  distinguishing 
tiie  tuaflic  with  India  from  all  other  tomches  of 
trade,  rendered  monopoly  advantageous  in  that  peeu* 
liar  case,  how  much  soever  proved  to  be  injotknis  in 
others.   Whfle  it  provided  ibr  this  real  or  preteiided 
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fiOOKlv.  want,  it  left  the  trade  open  to  all  the  advantages  of 
Chap.  1.  private  enterprise,  private  vigilance,  private  skill,  and 
17S0  private  economy;  the  virtues  by  which  individuals 
thrive,  and  nations  prosper :  And  it  afforded  an  in- 
terest to  the  proposed  Company  in  the  careful  dis-* 
charge  of  its  duty ;  as  its  profits  were  to  increase  in 
^xact  proportion  with  the  increase  of  the  trade,  and 
of  course,  with  the  facilities  and  accommodation  by 
which  the  trade  was  promoted. 

As  no  trade  was  to  be.  carried  on  by  the  Company, 
the  source,  whence  dividends  to  the  proprietors  would 
arise,  was  the  interest  to  be  received  from  govern- 
ment, and  the  duties  upon  the  exports  and  imports : 
And  as  the  territorial  and  other  duties  belonging  to 
the  forts  and  establishments  in  India  were  deemed 
sufficient  to  defray  the  expense  of  those  establishments,' 
this  source  was  described  as  competent  to  yield  an 
annual  return  of  five  or  six  per  cent,  upon  the  capital 
advanced.  Under  absence  of  iisk»  and  the  low  rate  of 
interest  at  the  time,  this  was  deemed  a  sufficient  in- 
ducement to  subscribe.  Had  the  pernicious  example, 
of  lending  the  stock  of  trading  companies  to  govern- 
ment, been  rejected,  a  very  small  capital  would  have 
sufficed  to  fulfil  the  engagements  of  such  a  company ;. 
and  either  the  gains  upon  it  would  have  been  un- 
commonly high,  or  the  rate  of  duties  upon  the  trade 
might  have  been  greatly  reduced. 

The  friends  of  this  proposition  urged  ;  that,  as  the 
change  which  had  taken  place  in  the  African  trade, 
from  monopoly  to  freedom,  was  allowed  to  have  pro- 
duced great  national  advantages,  it  was  qot  to  be  dis- 
puted that  a  similar  change  in  the  Indian  trade 
would  be  attended  with  benefits  so  much  the  greatei% 
as  the  trade  was  more  valuable;  that  it  would  pro- 
duce a  larger  exportation  of  our  pwn  produce  and 
manufactures  to  India,  and  create  employment  for  a 
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much  greater  number  of  ships  and  seamen  *,  that  it  BOOK  iv. 
would  greatly  reduce  the  price  of  all  Indian  com-  ^°^^'^- 
modities  to  the  people  at  home ;  that  it  would  enable  2730. 
the  nation  to  supply  foreign  markets  with  Indian 
commodities  at  a  cheaper  rate,  and,  by  consequence, 
to  a  larger  amount ;  that  new  channels  of  traffic 
would  thence  be  opened,  in  Asia  and  America,  as 
well  as  in  Europe ;  that  a  free  trade  to  India  would 
increase  the  produce  of  the  customs  and  exdse,  and 
"thereby  lessen  the  national  debt;"  that  it  would 
introduce  a  mucK  more  extensive  employment  of 
British  shipping  from  one  part  of  India  to  another, 
from  which  great  profit  would  arise;  and  that  it 
would  prevent  the  nation  from  being  deprived  of  the 
resources  of  those  who,  for  want  of  permission  or 
opportunity  at  home,  were  driven  *  to  employ  their 
skill  and  capital  in  the  Indian  trade  of  other 
countries. 

The  attention  of  the  nation  seems  to  have  been 
highly  excited.  Three  petitions  were  presented  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  from  the  merchants,  traders, 
&c.  of  the  three  chief  places  of  foreign  trade  in 
England,  London,  Bristol,  and  Liverpool,  in  behalf  pf 
themselves  and  all  other  his  Majesty's  subjects,  pray- 
ing, that  the  trade  to  India  might  be  laid  open  to  the 
nation  at  large,  and  that  they  might  be  heard  by 
tbeir  counsel  at  the  bar  of  the  House.  The  press, 
too,  jrielded  a  variety  of  productions,  which  compared 
with  one  another  the  systems  of  monopoly  and  free- 
dom, and  showed,  or  pretended  to  show,  the  pre* 
ference  due  to  the  last.  Though  competition  might  , 
iq)pear  to  reduce  the  gains  of  individuals,  it  would« 
by  its  exploring  sagacity,  its  vigilance,  address,  and 
economy,  even  with  an  equal  capital,  undoubtedly  in- 
crease the  mass  of  business,  in  other  words,  the  an- 
nual produce,  that  is  to  say,  the  riches  and  prosperity 
of  the  country :  The  superior  economy,  the  superior    , 
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BOOKiv.  dispatch)  the  superior  intelligeQce  and  skill  (^private 
Chap.  1.  ^^vgnture,  while  they  enable  the  dealers  to  traffic  cm 
1780.  ch^^P^r  temnts,  were  fo^nd  by  experience  to  yield  a 
profit  on  the  capital  employed,  not  inferior  to  what 
was  yielded  by  monopoly ;  by  the  business,  for  exam^ 
pie,  of  the  East  India  Company,  whose  dividends  ex- 
ceeded not  eight  per  cent. :  Whatever  was  gained  by 
the  monopolizing  company,  in  the  high  prices  at 
which  it  was  enabled  to  sell,  or  the  low  prices  at 
which  it  was  enabled  to  buy,  was  all  lost  by  its  dila- 
tory, negligent,  and  wasteful  management :  This  was 
not  production,  but  the  reverse ;  it  was  not  enriching 
a  nation,  but  preventing  its  being  enridied.  • 

The  Company  manifested  their  usual  ardour  in 
defence  of  the  monopoly.  They  magnified  the  im* 
portance  of  the  trade ;  and  asked  if  it  was  wise  to 
risk  the  loss  of  known  advantages,  of  the  greatest 
magnitude,  in  pursuit  of  others  which  were  only  sup^ 
posed^  they  alledged  that  it  was  envy  which  stimu- 
lated the  exertions  of  their  opponents ;  coveting  the 
gains  of  the  Company,  but  unable  to  produce  any 
"^  instance  of  misconduct,  without  going  forty  years 
back  for  the  materials  of  their  interested  accusations : 
The  Company  employed  an  immense  stock  in  trade, 
their  sales  amounting  to  about  three  millions  yeariy ; 
The  customs,  about  800,000/.  per  annum,  for  the 
service  of  government,  ought  not  to  be  sacrificed  for 
less  than  a  certainty  of  an  equal  supply :  And  the 
maintenance  of  the  forts  and  &ctories  cost  300,000/. 
a  year.  Where,  they  asked,  was  the  security  that  an 
open  trade,  subject  to  all  the  fluctuation  of  indi- 
vidual fancy,  one  year  liable  to  be  great,  another  to 

1  It  was  asserted  by  ih%  merchants,  and,  as  far  as  appears,  without 
contradiction,  that  forei|^ne^  possessed  at  least  a  third  part  of  the  stock 
of  the  East  ludia  Company ;  and  one  third  of  their  gain  waa  thus 
made  for  the  benefit  of  other  countries.  Political  State,  A.  D.  1730, 
xxxix.  $4a. 
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be  smaU^  would  afford  regularly  an  annual  revenue  fiOORiv. 
of  600,000/.  for  customs  and  forts  ?  By  the  compete  ^"^Z^- ^; 
tion  of  so  many  buyers  in  India,  and  of  so  many    \*iaQ 
sellers  in  Europe,  the  goods  would  be  so  much  en* 
hanoed  in  price  in  the  one  place,  and  so  much  re« 
duced  in  the  other,  that  ail  profit  would  be  destroyed, 
and  the  competitors,  as  had  happened  in  the  case  of 
the  rival  companies,  would  end  with  a  scene  of  ge* 
ncral  ruin. 

Under  the  increased  experience  of  succeeding  timei^ 
and  the  progress  of  the  science  of  national  wealth, 
the  arguments  of  the  Company's  opponents  have 
gained,  those  of  the  Company  have  lost,  a  povtion  of 
strength.  To  exaggerate  the  importance  of  the 
Indian  trade;  and  because  it  is  important,  assume 
that  the  monopoly  ought  to  remain,  is  merely  to  say, 
that  when  a  thing  is  important,  it  ought  never  to  be 
improved ;  in  things  of  no  moment  society  may  be 
allowed  to  make  progress ;  in  things  of  magnitude 
that  progress  ought  ever  to  be  strenuously  and  un* 
bendingly  opposed.  This  argument  is,  unhappily, 
not  confined  to  the  use  of  the  East  India  Company. 
Whoever  has  attentively  traced  the  progress  of  go- 
vernment, will  find  that  it  has  been  employed  by  the 
enemies  of  improvement,  at  every  stage  of  its  pro^ 
gress ;  and  only  in  so  far  as  it  has  been  disregarded 
and  contemned,  has  the  condition  of  man  ascended 
above  the  miseries  of  savage  life.  Instead  of  the 
maxim,  A  thing  is  important,  therefore  it  ought  not 
to  be  improved;  reason  would  doubtless  suggest, 
that  the  more  any  thing  is  important,  the  more  its 
improvement  should  be  studied  and  pursued.  When 
a  thii^  is  of  small  importance,  a  small  inconvenience 
may  suffice  to  dissuade  the  pui*suit  of  its  improve- 
ment. When  it  is  of  great  importance,  a  great  in- 
convenience alone  can  be  allowed  to  produce  that  \\n^ 
2 
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BOOKiv.happf  effect     If  it  be  said,  that  where  mueh  ii 

P°^^'  ^'  enjoyed,  caiRe  should  be  taken  to  avoid  its  loss ;  this 

'  j/yg^^    is  merely  to  say  that  men  ought  to  be  prudent ;  which 

is  very  true,  but  surely  authorizes  no  such  inference, 

as  that   improvement,    in   matters  of   importance, 

^ould  be  always  opposed. 

The  Company  quitted  the  argument  to  criminate 
the  arguers:  The  objections  to  the  monopoly  were 
the  impure  and  odious  offspring  of  avaricious  envy. 
But,  if  the  monopoly,  as  the  opponents  said,  was  a  bad 
thing,  and  free  trade  a  good  thing ;  from  whatever 
motive  they  spoke,  the  good  thing  was  to  be  adopted, 
the  evil  to  b.e  shunned.  The  questipn  of  their  motives 
was  one  thing :  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  their  posir 
tiotts  another.  When  truth  is  spoken  from  a  bad  mor 
tive,  it  is  no  less  truth ;  nor  is  it  less  entitled  to  its 
command  over  human  action,  than  when  it  is  spoken 
from  the  finest  motive  which  can  enter  the  human 
breast ;  if  otherwise,  an  ill-designing  man  would  en* 
joy  the  wonderful  power,  by  recommending  a  good 
course  of  action,  to  render  a  bad  one  obligatory  upon 
the  human  race. 

If,  as  they  argued,  the  East  India  Company  had  a 
large  stock  in  trade,  that  was  no  reason  why  the  mo* 
nopoly  should  remain.  The  capital  of  the  merrantile 
body  of  Great  Britain  was  much  greater  than  the 
papital  of  the  East  India  Company ;  and  of  that  capi- 
tal, whatever  proportion  could  find  a  more  profitable 
employment  in  the  Indian  trade,  than  in  any  other 
branch  of  the  national  industry,  the  Indian  trade 
would  be  sure  to  receive. 

With  regard  to  the  i^nual  expense  of  the  forts 
and  factories,  it  was  asserted  by  the  opponents  of  the 
Company ;  and,  as  far  as  appears,  without  contradic- 
tion, that  they  defrayed  their  own  expense,  and  sup- 
ported themsdves. 
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As  to  the  customs  paid  by  the  East  India  Company;  BOOKiv. 
all  trade  paid  customs,  and  if  the  Indian  trade  in-  ^^^^'  ^" 
creased  under  the  system  of  freedom,  it  would  pay  a    1730. 
greater  amount  of  customs  than  it  paid  before ;  if  it 
decreased,  the  capital  now  employed  in  it  would  seek 
another  destination,  and  pay  customs  and  taxes  in  the 
second  channel  as  well  as  the  first.     To  lay  stress 
upon  the  customs  paid  by  the  Company,  unless  to 
take  advantage  of  the  gross  ignorance  of  a  minister* 
or  of  a  parliament,  was  absurd. 

The  argument,  that  the  competition  of  *fiee  trade* 
would  make  the  merchants  buy  so  dear  in  India,  and 
sell  so  cheap  in  England,  as  to  ruin  themselves,  howr 
ever,  depended  upon,  was  contradicted  by  experience. 
What  hindered  this  effect,  in  trading  with  France,  in 
trading  with  Holland,  or  any  other  country  ?  Or  what 
hindered  it  in  every  branch  of  business  within  the 
kingdom  itself?  If  the  two  East  India  Companies 
ruined  themselves  by  competition,  why  reason  from  a 
case,  which  bore  no  analogy  whatsoever  to  the  one 
under  contemplation ;  while  the  cases  which  exactly 
corresponded,  those  of  free  trade,  and  boundless  com* 
petition,  led  to  a  conclusion  directly  the  reverse  ?  If 
two  East  India  Companies  ruined  one  another,  it  was 
only  an  additional  proof,  that  they  were  Jneligible 
instruments  of  commerce.  The  ruin  proceeded,  not 
from  the  nature  of  competition',  but  the  circumstances  ^ 
of  the  competitors.  Where  two  corporate  bodies  con- 
tended against  one  another,  and  the  ruin  of  the  one 
left  the  field  vacant  to  the  other,  their  contention 
might  very  well  be  ruinous;  because  each  might 
hope,  th^t,  by  exhausting  its  antagonist  in  a  compe- 
tition of  loss,  it  would  deliver  itself  from  its  only 
rival.  Where  every  merchant  had  not  one,  but  a 
multitude  of  competitors,  the  hope  was  clearly  vain  of 
paring  all  of  them  out  by  a  contest  of  loss.     Ev^ry 

1 
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BOOK  IV.  merchant  therefore  would  deal  on  such  tirms  alone, 
'''  as  allowed  him  the  usual,  or  more  than  the  usual  rate 
1730.  ®f  profit ;  and  he  would  find  it  his  interest  to  observe 
an  obliging,  rather  than  an  hostile  deportment  to. 
wards  others,  that  they  might  do  the  same  toward 
him.  As  it  is  this  principle  which  produces  the  har- 
mony and  prosperity  of  trade  in  all  other  cases  in 
which  freedom  prevails,  it  remained  to  be  shown  why 
it  would  not  produce  them  in  the  Indian  trade. 

The  subject  was  introduced  into  parliament,  and 
discussed.  But  the  advocates  for  the  freedom  of  the 
trade  were  there  overruled,  and  those  of  monopoly 
triumphed. 

In  order  to  aid  the  parliament  in  coming  to  such  a 
decision  as  the  Company  desired,  and  to  counteract 
in  some  degree  the  impression  likely  to  be  made  by 
the  proposd  of  their  antagonists  to  accept  of  two  per 
cent,  for  the  whole  of  the  loan  to  government,  they 
offered  to  reduce  the  interest  from  five  to  four  per 
cent.,  and,  as  a  premium  for  the  renewal  of  their  char- 
ter, to  contribute  a  sum  of  200,000/.  to  the  public 
service.  On  these  conditions  it  was  enacted  that  the 
exclusive  privileges  should  be  prolonged  to  Lady 
Day  in  the  year  1766,  with  the  usual  addition  of 
three  years'  notice,  and  a  proviso  that  nothing  in  this 
arrangement  should  be  construed  to  limit  theit*  power 
of  continuing  a  body  corporate,  and  of  trading  to  In- 
dia on  their  joint  stock  with  other  of  their  fellow  sub- 
jects, even  after  their  exclusive  privileges  should  ex- 
pire.* 

On  the  ground  on  which  the  affairs  of  the  East  In- 

J  As  a  corporate  body  is  seldom  Imrt  by  its  modesty,  the  Company 
alleged  that  they  had  a  right,  by  a  preceding  act  of  parliament,  to  the 
monopoly  in  perpetuity ;  but  to  avoid  disputes,  they  consented  to  waive 
this  chum,  Ibr  a  certainty  of  thirty-six  years.  3  Geo.  11.  c.  14.  Col- 
lection of  Statutes,  p.  73.  Anderson,  ad  an.  1730.  Political  State,  xxxjx. 
/       258. 
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Company^s  Trade.  48 

dia  Coiakipany  were  now  estaUished,  they  remained  till  dookiv. 
the  year  1744."  From  17S0  to  that  year,  the  trade  ^"^'''^y 
of  th^  Company  underwent  but  little  yariation.  Of  i^j^^. 
goods  expOTted,  the  amount  indeed  was  considerably 
increased ;  but  as  in  this  stwes  were  included,  and  as 
the  demand  tcx  stores,  by  the  extension  of  forts,  and 
increase  of  military  apparatus,  was  augmented,  the 
greater  part  of  the  increase  of  exports  may  be  justly 
set  down  to  this  accounts.  The  official  value  of  the 
goods  imported  had  kept  rather  below  a  million  an^ 
mially;  sometimes  indeed  exceeding  that  sum,  but 
commonly  the  reverse,  and  some  years  to  a  consider* 
aUe  amount ;  with  little  or  no  progressive  improve* 
ment  from  the  beginning  of  the  period  to  the  end. 
The  exports  had  increased  from  135,484/.,  the  expor- 
tation of  the  first  year,  to  476,274/.,  that  of  the  last ; 
and  they  had  been  still  greater  in  the  preceding  year. 
But  the  greater  part  of  the  increase  had  taken  place 
after  the  prospect  of  wars  and  the  necessity  of  mili- 
tary prq[)arations ;  when  a  great  addition  was  de- 
manded in  the  article  of  stores.^ 

In  the  year  V^i%  the  Company  first  began  to  v 
make  up  annual  accounts ;  and  from  that  period  we 
have  regular  statements  of  the  actual  purchase  of 
their  exports,  and  the  actual  »le  of  their  imports.  In 
the  year  1732,  the  sales  of  the  Company  amounted  to 
1,940,996/.  In  1744,  they  amounted  to  1,997,506/.; 
and  in  all  the  intermediate  years  were  less*  The 
quantity  of  goods  and  stores  paid  for  in  the  year  1733 
amounted  to  105,230/. ;  the  quantity  paid  for  in  1744^ 
to  231«318/.  The  quantity  of  bullion  exp<Hled  in 
1732  was  393,377/.;  the  quantity  exported  in  1744 
was  458,544/.  The  quantity  then  of  goods  exported 
was  increased,  and  in  some  degree,  also,  that  of  bul- 
lion, while  the  quantity  of  goods  imported  remained 

1  Sir  Charles  Whitworth's  Tables,  part  ii;  p.  9. 
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44  Comvpamft  Dividends. 

BOOKIV.  nearly  the  same.     It  follows,  that    the  additional 
^"^'•^-  exportation,  not  having  been  employed  in  the  addi* 


1732-44.^^"^  purchase  of  goods,  must  have  been  not  mer- 
chandize, but  stores.  It  is  to  be  observed,  also, 
that  in  the  amount  of  sales,  as  exhibited  in  the  Com* 
pany's  accounts,  were  induded  at  this  time  the  duties 
paid  to  government,  stated  at  thirty  per  cent. ;  a  de- 
duction which  brings  the  amount  of  the  sales  to 
nearly  the  official  valuation  of  the  imports  at  the 
custom-house/ 

In  1782,  the  Company  were  otdiged  to  reduce  theif 
dividends  from  eight  to  seven  per  cent,  per  annum ; 
and  at  this  rate  they  continued  till  1744,  in  which 
year  they  returned  to  eight  per  cent.^  The  Dutch 
East  India  Company,  from  1730  to  1736,  divided 
twenty-five  per  cent,  per  annum  upon  the  capital 
stock ;  in  1736,  twenty  per  cent. ;  for  the  next  three 
jrears,  fifteen  per  cent,  per  annum ;  for  the  next  four, 
twelve  and  a  half  per  annum ;  and  in  1744,  as 
much  as  fifteen  per  cent.^  The  grand  advantage  of 
the  English  East  India  Company,  in  the  peculiar 
privilege  of  having  their  trade  exempted  from  duties  in 
Bengal  and  in  the  other  concessions  obtained  by  their 
embassy  to  the  court  of  the  Mogul,  had  thus  produced 
no  improvement  in  the  final  result,  the  ultimate  profit^ 
of  the  trade. 

The  Company  seem  to  have  been  extremely  anxious 
to  avoid  a  renewal  of  the  discussion  on  the  utUity  or 
fitness  of  the  monopoly,  and  for  that  purpose  to  fore^ 
stal  the  excitement  of  the  public  attention  by  the 
approach  to  the  conclusion  of  the  privileged  term* 

1  Third  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Secrecy,  od  the  State  of  the  East 
India  Company,  (House  of  Commons,  1773,)  p.  75. 

•  Ibid.  p.  73. 

9  Histoire  Philosoph.  et  Polit.  des  Etablissemensy  &c.  dans  les  Deux 
Indes,  par  Gnillaume  Thomas  Raynal,  liv.  ii.  sect.  21.  Table  at  the  end 
af  the  vol. 
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Renewal  of  the  CharferS  45 

At  a  moment  abcordinglj  when  no  one  was  prepared  book  iv^ 
to  oppose  them ;  and  in  the  middle  of  an  expensive  ^°^^'^' 
war,  when  the  offer  of  anj  pecuniary  facilities  was  a    ^^^^ 
powerful  bribe  to  the  government,  they  made  a  propo-  * 
lal  to  lend  it  the  sum  of  one  million,  at  an  interest  of 
three  per  cent,  provided  the  period  of  their  exclusive 
privileges  should  be  prolonged  to  three  years'  notice 
after  Lady-day  1780.     On  these  conditions,  a  new 
act  was  passed  in  174i4;  and  to  enable  the  Company 
to  make  good  their  loan  to  government,  they  were 
authorized  to  borrow  to  the  extent  of  a  million  on 
their  bonds.^  — ^       . 

On  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Charles  VI.  in  the 
year  1740,  a  violent  war,  kindled  by  competition  for 
the  imperial  throne,  and  for  a  share  in  the  spoils  of 
the  house  of  Austria,  had  begun  in  Germany.  In 
this  contest,  France  and  England,  the  latter  involved 
by  her  Hanoverian  interests,  had  both  engaged  as 
auxiliaries;  and  in  the  end  had  become  nearly,  or 
rather  altogether,  principals.  From  1739»  England 
had  been  at  war  with  Spain,  a  war  intended  to  an- 
nul the  right,  claimed  and  exercised  by  the  Spaniards, 
of  searching  her  ships  on  the  coast  of  America  for 
contraband  goods.  England  and  France,  though 
contending  against  one  another,  with  no  ordinary 
efforts,  in  a  cause  ostensibly  not  their  own,  abstained 
from  hostilities  directly  on  their  own  account,  till 
174(4 ;  when  the  two  governments  came  to  mutual 
declarations  of  war.  And  it  was  not  long  before  the 
most  distant  settlements  of  the  two  nations  felt  the 
effects  of  their  destructive  contentions. 

On  the  14th^  of  September,  1746,  a  French  fleet  - 

>  Anderson's  Hist,  of  Comincrce,  ad  an.  1744  ;  Collection  ofStatdtes, 
B.84, 17Geo.lI.  c.  17. 

«  Memoire  pour  Labourdonnais,  i.  124.  Mr.  Orme^  i.  67,  says  the 
thirds  the  difference  being  that  of  the  stiles  :  The  old  stile,  it  appears, 
tr«s  used  by  the  English  historian. 

• 
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46  Madras  attacked  by  the  Frenih, 

kK>K IV. anchored  four  leagues  to  the  south  of  Madras;  atid 
^^''  ^-  landed  five  or  six  hundred  men.  On  the  15th  the 
1746.  ^^^  moved  along  the  coast,  while  the  troops  marched 
by  land ;  and  about  noon  it  arrived  within  cannon* 
shot  of  the  town.  Labourdonnais,  who  commanded 
the  expedition,  then  landed,  with  the  rest  of  the 
troops.  The  whole  force  destined  for  the  8i^;e,  con- 
sisted of  1000  or  1100  Europeans,  400  Sepoys,  and 
400  Caffres,  or  blacks  of  Madagascar,  brought  from 
the  island  of  Mauritius  :  1700  or  1800  men,  all  sorts 
included,  remained  in  the  ships*^ 

Madras  had,  during  the  space  of  100  years,  been 
the  principal  settlement  of  the  English  on  the  Coro- 
mandel  coast.  The  territory  belonging  to  the  Com* 
pany  extended  five  mites  along  the  shore,  and  was 
about  one  mile  in  breadth.  The  town  consisted  of 
three  divisions.  The  first,  denominated  the  white 
town,  in  which  resided  none  but  the  English,  or  Euro^ 
peans  under  their  protection,  consisted  of  about  fifty 
houses,  together  with  the  warehouses  and  other  build- 
ings of  the  Company,  and  two  churches,  one  an  Eng- 
lish, the  other  a  Roman  Catholic  church.  This  divi- 
sion was  surrounded  with  a  slender  wall,  defended 
with  four  bastions,  and  four  batteries,  but  weak  and 
badly  constructed,  decorated  with  the  title  of  Fort  St. 
George.  Contiguous  to  it,  on  the  north  side,  was  the 
division  in  which  resided  the  Armenian,  and  the 
richest  of  the  Indian,  merchants,  larger,  and  still  worse 
fortified  than  the  former.  And  on  the  northern  side 
of  this  division  was  a  space,  covered  by  the  hovels  of 
the  country,  in  which  the  mass  of  the  natives  resided. 
These  two  divisions  constituted  what  was  called  the 
black  town.  The  English  in  this  colony  exceeded 
"^      not  300  men,  of  whom  200  were  the  soldiers  of  the 

>  Memoire,  at  supra,  p.  ltd.    On&o,  p.  67. 
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garrison.  The  Indian  Christians,  converts  or  descend-  BOOKiv. 
ants  of  the  Portuguese,  amounted  to  three  or  four  ^'^^'  ^' 
thousand ;  the  rest  were  Armenians,  Mahomedans,  or    1745, 
Hindus,  the  last  in  by  far  the  largest  proportion;  and 
the  whole  population   of  the  Company's  territory 
amounted  to  about  250,000.     With  the  exception  of 
Goa  and  Batavia,  Madras  was,  in  point  both  of  mag- 
nitude and  riches,  the  most  important  of  the  Euro- 
pean establishments  in  India. 

The  town  sustained  the  bombardment  for  five  days, 
when  the  inhabitants,  expectingan  assault,  capitulated. 
They  had  endeavoured  to  save  the  place,  by  the  offer 
of  a  ransom ;  but  Labourdonnais  coveted  the  glory  of 
displaying  French  colours  on  the  ramparts  of  fort  St. 
George.  He  engaged  however  his  honour  to  restore 
the  settlement^  and  content  himself  witii  a  moderate 
ransom ;  and  on  the^erms  he  was  received  into  the 
town.  He  had  not  lost  %o  much  as  one  man  in  the 
enterprise.  Among  the  English  four  or  five  were 
killed  by  the  explosion  of  the  bombs,  and  two  or 
three  houses  were  destroyed.  Labourdonnais  pro- 
tected the  inhabitants,  with  the  care  of  a  man  of  vir- 
tue; but  the  magazines  and  warehouses  of  the  Com- 
pany, as  public  property,  were  taken  possession  of  by 
the  commissaries  of  the  French.^ 

Labourdonnais,  with  the  force  under  his  command, 
had  arrived  in  India  in  the  month  of  June,  1746.  At 
that  time,  the  settlements  of  France  in  the  Indian 
seas  were  under  two  separate  governments,  analogous 
to  the  English  Presidencies;  one  established  at  the 
Isle  of  France,  the  other  at  Pondicherry.  Under  thd 
former  of  these  governments  were  placed  the  two 
islands ;  the  one  called  the  isle  of  France,  about  sixty 
leagues  in  circumference ;  the  other  that  of  Bourbon, 

»  Meinoire  pour  LabourdonnRif,  i.  126 — 14-3.     Onnc,  i.  64 — G9. 
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48  French  Settlements^ 

BOOK  IV.  of  nearly  the  same  dimensions.  These  islands,  Ijing' 
^"^'''  ^'  on  the  eastern  side  of  Madagascar,  between  the  nine- 
1746»  *^^***  ^"^  twentieth  degrees  of  latitude,  were  dis- 
'  covered  by  the  Portuguese,  and  by  them  called 
»  Ceme,  and  Mascarhenas.  In  1660  seven  or  eight 
Frenchmen  settled  on  the  island  of  Mascarhenas; 
five  years  afterwards  they  were  joined  by  twenty-two 
of  their  countrymen;  the  remains' of  the  French 
colony  which  was  destroyed  in  Madagascar  sought 
refuge  in  this  island ;  and  when  it  became  an  object 
of  some  importance,  the  French  changed  its  name  to 
the  island  of  Bourbon.  The  island  of  Ceme  was,  at 
an  early  date,  taken  possession  of  by  the  Dutch,  and 
by  them  denominated  the  island  of  Mauritius,  in 
honour  of  their  leader  Maurice,  Prince  of  Orange; 
but,  after  the  formation  of  their  establishment  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  was  abandoned  as  useless.  The 
French,  who  were  subject  to  great  inconvenience  by 
want  of  a  good  harbour  on  the  island  of  Bourbon, 
took  possession  of  it  in  17S0,  and  changed  its  name 
from  the  isle  of  Mauritius,  to  the  isle  of  France* 
Both  islands  are  fruitful,  and  produce  the  com  of 
Europe,  along  with  most  of  the  tropical  productions. 
Some  plants  of  coffee,  accidentally  introduced  from 
Arabia,  succeeded  so  well  on  the  island  of  Bourbon, 
as  to  render  that  commodity  the  staple  of  the  is- 
land.* 

Pondidierry  was  the  seat  of  the  other  Indian  go- 
vernment of  the  French.  It  had  under  its  jurisdic- 
tion tlie  town  and  territory  of  Pondicherry;  and 
three  factories,  or  Comptoirs^  one  at  Mahe,  not  far 
south  from  Tellieherry  on  the  Malabar  coast,  one  at 
Karical  on  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Coleroon  on 


I  Ilaynalyii    911,    Memoir*  pour  LabourdoBnais^  i.  83»  95,    Orme^ 
i.  99. 
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the  Coromandel  coast,  and  one  at  Chandernagor  on  BOOKiv. 
the  river  Hoogley  in  BcngaL^  '  ^"^'^'  ^' 

The  form  of  the  government  at  both  places  was  the  i^^^^ 
same.  It  consisted^  like  the  English,  the  form  of  which 
was  borrowed  from  the  Dutch,  of  a  Governor,  and  a 
Council;  the  Governor  being  President  of  the  Coun- 
cii,  and  allowed,  according  to  the  genius  of  the 
government  in  the  mother  country,  to  engross  from 
the  Council  a  greater  share  of  power  than  in  the 
colonies  of  the  English  and  the  Dutch.  The  peculiar 
business  of  the  Governor  and  Council  was,  to  direct, 
in  conformity  with  instructions  from  home,  all  persons 
in  the  employment  of  the  Company;  to  regelate  the 
expenditure,  and  take  care  of  the  receipts;  to  admi- 
nister justice,  and  in  general  to  watch  over  the  whole 
economy  of  the  establishment.  Each  of  the  islands 
had  a  Council  of  its  own;  but  one  Governor  sufficed 
for  both. »        , 

In  1745  Labourdonnais  was  appointed  Governor  c 
of  the  islands.  This  was  a  remarkable  man.  He 
was  bom  at  St.  M alo,  in  1699 ;  and  was  entered  on 
board  a  ship  bound  for  the  South  Sea,  at  the  age  of 
ten.  In  1718  he  made  a  voyage  to  the  East  Indies, 
andthe  Philippine  islands;  and  availed  himself  of  the 
presence  of  a  Jesuit,  who  was  a  passenger  in  the  ship, 
to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  mathematics.  After 
performing  several  voyages  to  other  parts  of  the 
world,  he  entered  for  the  first  time,  in  1719,  into  the 
service  of  the  East  India  Company,  as  second  lieu- 
tenant of  a  vessel  bound  to  Surat.  He  sailed  again 
to  India,  as  first  lieutenant  in  1723;  and  a  third 
time,  as  second  captain  in  1724.  In  every  voyage 
he  found  opportunity  to  distinguish  himsdf  by  some 

1  Memoire,  ut  supra,  p.  94.    Raynal,  nt  supra,  p.  917. 
<  Memoire  pour  Labourdonnais,  i.  95^    Memoire  contre  Dnpleix, 
p.  8. 

VOL.  III.  E 
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50  Lahourdonnais. 

BOOKIV.  remarkable  action;  and  during  the  last  he  acquired, 
Chap.  1.  ^^  another  passenger,  an  oflBcer  of  engineers,  a 
1 1^^^^  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  fortification  and  tactics- 
He  now  resolved  to  remain  in  India,  and  to  navigate 
a  vessel  on  his  own  account.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  Frenchman  who  embarked  in  what  is 
called  the  country  trade;  in  which  he  conducted 
himself  with  so  much  skill,  as  to  realize  in  a  few 
years  a  consideraUe  fortune.  The  force  of  his  mind 
procured  him  an  ascendancy  wherever  its  influence 
was  exerted:  A  violent  quarrel  was  excited  between 
some  Arabian  and  Portuguese  ships  in  the  harbour 
of  Mocca,  and  Uood  was  about  to  be  shed,  when 
Labourdonnais  interposed,  and  terminated  the  dis- 
pute to  the  satisfaction  of  the  parties.  So  far  did  his 
services  on  this  occasion  recommend  him  to  the 
Viceroy  of  Goa,  that  he  invited  him  into  the  service 
of  the  King  of  Portugal,  gave  him  the  command  of  a 
King's  ship,  the  order  of  Christ,  the  rank  of  Fidalgo, 
and  tiie  title  of  agent  of  his  Portuguese  Majesty  on 
the  coa3t  of  Coromandeh  In  this  situation  he 
remained  for  two  years,  and  perfected  his  knowledge 
of  the  traffic  and  navigation  of  India;  after  which,  in 
1738,  he  returned  to  France.  Apprized  of  his 
knowledge  and  capacity,  the  French  government 
turned  its  eyes  upon  him,  as  a  man  well  qualified  to 
aid  in  raising  the  colonies  in  the  eastern  seas  from 
that  state  of  depression  in  which  they  remained.  In 
1734  he  was  nominated  Governor  General  of  the 
isles  of  France  and  Bourbon;  wbere  he  arrived  in 
June  1785,  So  little  had  been  done  for  the  improve^ 
ment  of  these  islands,  that  the  people,  few  in  number, 
were  living  nearly  in  the  state  of  nature.  They 
were  poor,  without  industry,  and  without  the  know- 
ledge of  almost  any  of  the  useful  arts.  They  had 
neither  magazine,  nor  hospital,  neither  fortification^ 
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nor  defensire  force,  military  or  naval.  They  had  oqIbocmliv, 
roads;  fhey  had  no  beasts  of  burden,  and  no  vehicles*  ^^^^'  ^\ 
Every  thing  remained  to  be  done  by  Labourdonnais ;  ^.^^ 
and  he  was  capable  of  every  thing.  With  the  hand 
to  execute,  as  well  as  the  head  to  contrive,  he  could 
construct  a  ship  &om  the  keel:. He  performed  the 
functions  of  engineer,  of  architect,  of  agriculturist: 
He  broke  bulls  to  the  yoke,  constructed  vehicles^  and 
made  roads:  He  a{q>renticed  blacks  to  the  few  han- 
dicmfl^  whom  he  carried  out  with  him :  He  prev^lai 
upon  the  inhabitants  to  cultivate  the  ground;  and 
introduced  the  culture  of  the  sugar-cane  and  indigo : 
He  made  industry  and  the  useful  arts  to  flourish; 
contending  with  the  ignorance,  the  prejudices,  and 
the  inveterate  habits  of  idleness,  of  those  with  whoip 
he  had  to  deal,  and,  who  opposed  him  at  every  jstep. 
To  introduce  any  degree  of  order  and  vigilance  into 
the  management  even  of  the  hospital  which  he  con*  ^ 
structed  for  the  sick,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
perform  the  office  of  superintendant  himself,  and  for 
a  whole  twelvemonth  he  visited  it  regulariy  every 
morning*  Justice  had  been  administered  by  the 
Councils,  to  whom  that  function  regularly  belonged, 
in  a  manner  which  produced  great  dissatisfaction; 
During  eleven  years  that  Labourdonnais  was  Go* 
vemor,  there  was  but  one  law-suit  in  the  isle  of 
France,  he  himself  having  terminated  all  differences 
by  arbitration. 

The  vast  improvements  which  he  effected  in  the 
islands  did  not  secure  him  from  the  disapprobation; of 
his  emjdoyer^.  The  captains  of  ships,  and  jQther 
visitants  of  the  islands,  whom  he  checked  in  their 
unreasonable  demands,  and  from  whom  he  exacted 
the  discharge  of  their,  duties,  filled  the  ears  of  the 
Company's  Directors  with  complaints;  and  the 
Directors,  with   too  little  knowledge  for  accurate 
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BOOK  ivl  judgment,  and  too  little  interest  for  careful  inquiry. 
Chap.  1.  j[nferred  culpability,  because  there  was  accusation. 
1746.  ^®  returned  to  France  in  1740,  disgusted  with  his 
treatment ;  and  fully  determined  to  resign  the  govern- 
ment :  But  the  minister  refused  his  consent.  It  is 
said  that  being  asked  by  one  of  the  Directors  of  the 
Company,  how  it  was,  that  he  had  conducted  his  own 
affiiirs  60  prosperously,  those  c^  the  Company  so 
much  the  reverse;  he  replied  that  he  had  conducted 
his  own  affairs  according  to  his  own  judgment :  those 
of  the  Company  according  to  that  of  the  Directors.  * 

Perceiving,  by  the  state  of  affairs  in  Europe,  that 
a  rupture  was  approaching  between  France  and  the 
♦-^  maritime  powers,  his  fertile  mind  conceived  a  project 

for  striking  a  fatal  blow  at  the  English  trade  in  the 
East.  Imparting  the  design  to  some  of  his  iriends, 
he  perceived  that  he  should  be  aided  with  funds  suf- 
ficient to  equip,  as  ships  of  war,  six  vessels  and  two 
frigates;  with  which,  being  on  the  spot  when  war 
should  be  declared,  he  could  sweep  the  seas  of  the 
English  commerce,  before  a  fleet  could  arrive  for 
its  protection.  He  communicated  the  scheme  to  the 
ministry,  by  whom  it  was  embraced,  but  moulded 
into  a  different  form.  They  proposed  to  send  out  a 
fleet,  composed  partly  of  the  King's,  and  partly  of 
the  Company's  ships,  with  Labourdonnais  in  the 
command :  And  though  he  foresaw  opposition  from 
the  Company,  to  whom  neither  he  nor  the  scheme 
was  agreeable,  he  refused  not  to  lend  himself  to  the 
ministerial  scheme.  He  sailed  from  L'Orient  on  the 
5th  of  April,  1741,  with  five  ships  of  the  Company  : 
one  carrying  fifty-six ;  two  carrying  fifty ;  one,  twenty- 
eight;  and  one,  sixteen  guns;  having  on  board  about 
1,200  sailors,  and  500  soldiers.     Two  Ring's  ships 

*  Raynal^  liv.  iy.  Met.  tO. 
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had  been  intended  to  make  part  of  his  squadron ;  but  bOOKiv. 
tbej,  to  his  great  disappointment,  received  another        '''  ^' 
destination.     He  also  found  that,  of  the  ship's  crews,    j.^^^ 
three-fourths  had  never  before  been  at  sea;  and  that 
of  either  soldiers  or  sailors  hardly  one  had  ever  fired 
a  cannon  or  a  musket.     His  mind  was  formed  to 
contend  with,  rather  than  yield  to  difficulties :  and  he 
began  immediately  to  exercise  his  men  with  all  his 
industry ;  or  rather  with  as  much  industry  as  their 
love  cf  ease,  and  the  opposition  it  engendered,  ren- 
dered practicable.     He  anived  at  the  Isle  of  France 
on  the  14th  of  August,  1741 ;  where  he  learned, 
that  Pondicherry  was  menaced  by  the  Mahrattas, 
and  that  the  islands  of  France  and  Bourbon  had  sent  '  ^ 

their  garrisons  to  its  assistance.  After  a  few  neces- 
sary operations  to  put  the  islands  in  security,  he 
sailed  for  Pondicherry  on  the  22d  of  August,  where 
he  arrived  on  the  30th  of  September.  The  danger 
there  was  blown  over ;  but  the  settlement  at  Mahe 
bad  been  eight  months  blockaded  by  the  natives.  He 
repaired  to  the  place  of  danger ;  chastised  the  enemy; 
re-established  the  factory ;  and  then  returned  to  the 
islands  to  wait  for  the  declaration  of  war  between 
France  and  England.  There  he  soon  received  the 
mortifying  orders  of  the  Company  to  send  home  all 
the  vessels  under  his  command.  Upon  this  he  again 
requested  leave  to  resign,  and  again  the  minister 
refused  his  consent.  His  views  were  now  confined 
to  his  islands,  and  he  betook  himself  with  his  pristine 
ardour  to  their  improvement.  On  the  14th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1744,  in  the  midst  of  these  occupations,  the 
intelligence  arrived  of  the  declaration  of  w^r  between 
France  and  England ;  and  filled  his  mind  with  the 
mortifying  conception  of  the  important  things  he 
now  might  have  achieved,  but  which  the  mistaken 
policy  or  perversity  pf. Wis  employers  had  prevented. 
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BOOK  IV.  Unable  to  do  what  he  wished,  he  stiH  resolved  to 
^^^'  do  what  he  could.  He  retained  whatever  ships  had 
yj^^  arrived  at  the  islands,  namely,  one  of  forty-four  guns, 
one  of  forty,  one  of  thirty,  one  of  twenty-six,  one  of 
eighteen,  and  another  of  twenty-six,  which  was  sent 
to  him  from  Pondicherry,  with  the  most  pressing 
solicitations  to  hasten  to  its  protection.  The  islands, 
at  which  unusual  scarcity  prevailed,  were  deprived  of 
almost  every  requisite  for  the  equipment  of  the  ships; 
and  their  captains,  chagrined  at  the  interruption  of 
their  voyages,  seconded  the  efforts  of  the  Gtovemor 
with  all  the  ill-will  it  was  safe  for  them  to  show.  He 
was  obliged  to  make  even  a  requisition  of  negroes  to 
man  the  fleet.  In  want  of  hands  trained  to  the  dif- 
ferent operations  of  the  building  and  equipping  of 
ships,  he  employed  the  various  handicrafts  whom  he 
was  able  to  muster;  and  by  skilfully  assigning  to 
them  such  parts  of  the  business  as  were  most  ana- 
logous to  the  operations  of  their  respective  trades,  by 
furnishing  them  with  models  which  he  prepared  him- 
self, by  giving  the  most  precise  directions,  and  with 
infinite  diligence  superintending  every  operation  in 
person,  he  overcame  in  some  measure  the  difficulties 
with  which  he  was  surrounded.  In  the  mean  time 
intelligence  was  brought  by  a  frigate,  that  five  of  the 
Company*s  ships,  which  he  was  required  to  protect^ 
and  which  he  was  authorized  by  the  King  to  com* 
mand,  would  arrive  at  the  islands  in  October.  They 
did  not  arrive  till  January,  1746.  The  delay  had 
consumed  a  great  part  of  the  provisions  of  the  former 
ships  :  those  which  arrived  had  remaiinng  for  them- 
selves a  supply  of  only  four  months :  they  were  in 
bad  order :  and  there  was  no  time,  nor  materials,  nor 
hands,  to  repair  them.  Only  one  was  armed.  It 
was  necessary  they  should  all  be  armed;  and  the 
means  for  that  purpose  were  totaHy  wanting.     The 
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drips'  crews,  incorporated  with  the  negroes  and  the>BOOKiv. 
handicrafts,  Labourdonnai^  formed  into  companies ;  ^"^'''  ^' 
he  taught  them  the  manual  exercise,  and  military    \^^^ 
movements ;  showed  them  how  to  c-:ale  a  wall,  and 
apfdj  petards ;  exercised  them  in  firing  at  a  mark ; 
and  employed  the  most  dexterous  among  them  in 
preparing  tiiemselves  to  use  a  machine,  which  he  had 
invented,  for  throwing  with  mortars  grappling-hooks 
for  boarding  to  the  distance  of  thirty  toises.^ 

He  forwarded  the  sWps,  as  fast  as  they  were  pre- 
pared, to  Madagascar,  where  they  might  add  to  their 
stock  of  provisions,  or  at  any  rate  save  the  stock 
which  was  already  on  board ;  and  he  followed  with 
the  last  on  the  24th  of  March.  Before  sailing  from 
Madagascar,  a  storm  arose  by  which  the  ships  were 
driven  from  their  anchorage.  One  was  lost;  and  the 
rest,  greatly  damaged,  collected  themselves  in  the 
bay  of  a  desert  island  on  the  coast  of  Madagascar. 
Here  the  operations  of  repairing  were  to  be  renewed ; 
and  in  still  more  unfavourable  circumstances.  To 
get  the  wood  they  required,  a  road  was  made  across 
a  marsh,  a  league  in  circumference ;  the  rains  were 
incessant ;  disease  broke  out  among  the  people ;  and 
many  of  the  officers  showed  a  bad  disposition ;  yet 
the  work  was  prosecuted  with  so  much  efficiency, 
that  in  forty-eight  days  the  fleet  was  ready  for  sea. 

1  This  »cem»  to  be  the  same  invention  exactly  with  that  of  Captain 
Manby,  for  throwing  a  rope  on  board  a  vessel  threatened  with  shipwreck. 
See  an  Essay  on  the  Preservation  of  Shipwrecked  PersoM  by  G.  W. 
Manby,  Esq.  and  Mcmoire  pour  Labourdonnais,  L  80.  The  obvious 
expedient  of  training  the  saUors  for  land  operations  is  of  high  importance; 
andit  argues  little  for  the  heads  of  those  who  have  conducted  ent«v 
piises  in  which  the  mariners  might  have  been,  or  were  to  be,  employed 
for  land  operations,  that  such  training  has  so  rarely  been- resorted  to. 
How  much  more  instructive,  than  that  of  the  vulgar  detoils  of  war,  is  the 
contemplation  of  the  ingenuity,  the  industry,  and  the  perseverance  of 
such  a  man  as  Labourdonnius,  in  the  various  crittcal  situations  m  which 
he  was  placed  I 
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BOOKIV.  It  now  consisted  of  nine  sail»  containing  8^842  men^ 
^"^^'  ^'  among  whom  were  720  blacks,  and  from  three  to 
^  '  four  hundred  sick. 

In  passing  the  island  of  Ceylon,  they  received  in- 
telligence that  the  English  fleet  was  at  hand.  La- 
bourdonnais  summoned  his  captains  on  board,  many 
of  whom  had  shown  themselves  ill-disposed  in  the 
operations  of  industry  ;  but  all  of  whom  manifested 
an  eagerness  to  fight.  As  Labourdonnais  understood 
that  he  was  superior  to  the  English  in  number  of 
men,  but  greatly  inferior  in  weight  of  metal,  he  de- 
clared his  intention  to  gain,  if  possible,  the  v(rind» 
and  to  board.  On  the  6th  of  July,  on  the  coast  of 
Coromandel,  the  English  fleet  appeared  to  windward> 
advancing  with  full  sail  toward  the  French.^ 

Immediately  after  the  declaration  of  war  between 
France  and  England,  a  fleet,  consisting  of  two  ships 
of  sixty  guns  each,  one  of  fifty,  and  a  frigate  of 
twenty,  commanded  by  Commodore  Bamet,  had  been 
dispatched  to  India.  It  cruized,  at  first,  in  two  di- 
visions ;  one  in  the  straits  of  Sunda,  the  other  in  the 
straits  of  Malacca,  the  places  best  fitted  for  intercepting 
the  French  traders,  of  which  it  captured  four.  After 
rendezvousing  at  Batavia,  the  united  fleet  appeared 
on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  in  the  month  of  July, 
1745.  The  Governor  of  Pondicherry,  the  garrison 
of  which  at  that  time  consisted  of  only  436  Europe- 
ans,  prevailed  on  the  Mogul  Governor  of  the  pro- 
vince, to  declare  Pondicherry  under  his  protection, 
and  to  threaten  Madras,  if  the  English  flefet  should 
commit  ]|;iostilities  on  any  part  of  his  dominions. 
This  intimidated  the  government  of  Madras,  and  they 
requested  Commodore  Bamet  to  confine  his  oper- 

1  For  the  above  details  respecting  Li|boqrdonnais>  see  Memoire,  ut 
supra,  pp.  10—9^. 
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ations  to  the  sea;  who  accordingly  left  the  coast  of  bookiv. 
Coromandei,  to  avoid  the  stormy  season,  which  he  ^^^^'  ^' 
passed  at  Mergui,  a  port  on  the  opposite  coast;  and    |i^^^ 
returned  in  the  beginning  of  1746.     His  fleet  was 
now  reinforced  by  two  fifty  gun  ships,  and  a  frigate 
of  twenty  guns  from  England ;  but  one  of  the  sixty 
gun  ships  had  become  unfit  for  service,  and,  together 
with  the  twenty  gun  frigate,  went  back  to  England 
Commodore  Barnet  died  at  Fort  St.  David  in  the 
month  of  April ;  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Peyton, 
the  second  in  command;  who  was  cruizing  to  the 
southward  of  Fort  St.  David,   near  Negapatnam, 
when  he  descried  the  enemy  just  arriving  on  the 
coast.^ 

Labourdonnais  formed  his  line,  and  waited  for  the 
English,  who  kept  the  advantage  of  the  wind,  and 
frustrated  his  design  of  boarding.  A  distant  fight 
began  about  four  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  fleets  se- 
parated for  want  of  light  about  seven.  Next  morn- 
ing Mr.  Peyton  called  a  council  of  war,  and  it  was 
resolved,  because  the  sixty  gun  ship  was  leaky,  to 
sail  for  Trincomalee.  The  enemy  lay  to,  the  whole 
day,  expecting  that  the  English,  who  had  the  wind> 
would  return  to  the  engagement.  The  French,  how- 
ever, were  in  no  condition  to  pursue,  and  sailed  for 
Pondicherry,  at  which  they  arrived  on  the  eighth  day 
of  the  month.* 

Joseph  Francis  Dupleix  was  at  that  time  Governor 
of  Pondicherry;   liaving  succeeded  to  the  supreme        ' 
command  of  the  French  settlements  in  1742.     To 

1  Orme,  i.  60**63. 

•  Orme,  i.  pp.  62,  63.  Memoire,  ut  sapra,  pp.  88^—00.  Mr.  Onne 
says,  the  diaUenge  of  Laboardonnais  was  onlj  a  feint,  and  that  he  was  in 
no  condition  to  renew  the  engagement;  he  himself  in  the  Memoire,  sayi, 
that  it  was  not  a  feint,  and  that  eefui  avec  un  egirime  regret  qu^il  vk 
U$  Anglm  lui  ichapper. 
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BOOK  IV.  this  man  are  to  be  traced  some  of  the  most  important 
Chap.  1.  ^f  ^^^  modem  revolutions  in  India.  His  father  was 
1746  ^  farmer-general  of  the  revenues,  and  a  Director  of 
the  East  India  Company.  He  had  set  his  heart  upon 
rearing  his  son  to  a  life  of  commerce  ;  and  his  educa- 
tion, which  was  liberal,  was  carefully  directed  to  that 
end.  As  the  study  of  mathematics,  of  fortification, 
and  engineering  seemed  to  engross  his  attention'  too 
exclusively,^  his  father  in  1715  sent  him  to  sea;  and 
he  made  several  voyages  to  the  Indies  and  America- 
He  soon  imbibed  the  taste  of  his  occupation,  and,  de* 
siring  to  pursue  the  line  of  maritime  commerce,  his 
father  recommended  him  to  the  East  India  Companyi 
and  had  sufficient  interest  to  send  him  out  in  1720  as 
first  Member  of  the  Council  at  Pondicherry.  Impa-  • 
tient  for  distinction,  the  young  man  devoted  hiniself 
to  the  business  of  his  office ;  and  became  in  time  mi- 
nutely acquainted  with  the  commerce  of  the  country. 
He  embarked  in  it,  on  his  own  account ;  a  species  of 
adventure  from  which  the  poverty  of  the  servants  of 
the  French  Company  had  in  general  debarred  them. 
In  this  station  he  continued  for  ten  years,  when  his 
iknowledge  and  talents  pointed  him  out  as  the  fittest 
person  to  superintend  the  business  of  the  Company 
at    their  settlement    at  Chandemagor   in   Bengal. 

I  The  character  he  manifested  at  school  bears  a  resemblance  to  what 
is  reported  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte :  ^'  La  passion  avec  laq«ieUe  il  se 
livre  ^  Tetude  des  mathematiques,  le  degout  qu'elle  lai  inspi(u  pour 
toils  les  arts  aimaUes  qui  ne  lui  paroissoient  que  frivoles,  le  cha- 
ractere  tacitume,  distrait,  et  meditadf,  qu'elle  parut  lui  donner,  et  la 
retraite  qu'elle  lui  faisoit  toujours  preferer  aux  ainusemens  ordinaires 
de  la  soci^t^."  Memoire  pour  Dupleix,  p.  9.  The  coincidence  in 
character  with  these  men.  of  another  remarkable  personage,  Frederic  the 
Great  of  Prussia,  while  a  boy,  is  peihaps  worth  the  remarking.  His 
sister  says,  **  II  avoit  de  l^esprit;  son  humeur  etoit  sombre  et  tacitume; 
^  pensoit  long  temps,  avant  que  de  repondre,  mais,  en  recompense,  il 
ftpondoit  juste/'  Memoires  de  Frederiqne  Sophie  Wilhelmine  de  Prusse, 
Margrave  de  Bareith,  i.  8—22. 
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Though  Bengal  was  the  richest  part  of  India,  the  bookiv. 
JPrench  factory  in  that  province  had,  from  want  of  ^^^^'  ^' 
funds  and  from  bad  management,  remained  in  a  low    ^^^^^ 
condition.     The  colony  was  still  to  be  formed ;  and 
ihe  activity  and  resources  of  the  new  manager  soon 
produced  the  most  favouraUe  changes.   The  colonists 
multiplied ;  enterprise  su(H:eeded  to  languor ;  Dupleix 
on  his  own  account  entered  with  ardour  into  the 
country  trade,  in  which  he  employed  the  inheritance 
he  derived  from  his  father,  and  had  frequently  not 
less  than  twelve  vessels,  belonging  to  himself  and  his 
partners,  navigating  to  Surat,  Mocca,  Jedda,  the  Ma- 
nillas, the  Maldi^ias,  Goa,  Bussora,  and  the  coast  of 
Malabar.     He  realized  a  great  fortune :  During  his 
administration  more  than  2,000  brick  houses  were 
built  at  Chandemagor :  He  formed  a  new  establish- 
ment for  the  French  Company  at  Patna ;  and  ren- 
dered the  French  commerce  in  Bengal  an  object  of 
envy  to  the  most  commercial  of  the  European  co- 
lonies. 

The  reputation  which  he  acquired  in  this  situation 
pointed  him  out  as  the  fittest  person  to  occupy  the 
station  of  Governor  at  Pondicherry.  Upon  his  ap-  ■ 
pointment  to  this  chief  command,  he  found  the  Com- 
pany in  debt ;  and  he  was  pressed  by  instructions 
from  home,  to  effect  immediately  a  great  reduction 
of  expense. 

The  reduction  of  expense,  in  India,  raising  up  a 
host  of  enemies,  is  an  arduous  and  a  dangerous  task 
to  a  European  Governor.  Dupleix  was  informed  that 
war  was  impending  between  France  and  the  maritime 
powers.  Pondicherry  was  entirely  open  to  the  sea,  and 
very  imperfectly  fortified  even  toward  the  land.  He 
proceeded,  with  his  usual  mdustry,  to  inquire,  to  plan, 
and  to  execute.  Though  expressly  forbidden,  under 
the  prfesent  circumstances  of  the  Company,  to  incur 
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BOOKIV.  any  expense  for  fortifications,  he,  on  the  prospect  of 

•  CiiAP.  1.^  ^j^j,  ^j|.jj  ^jj^  maritime^  powers,  made  the  works  at 

"TI7I     Pondicherry  a  primary  object.     He  ha,d  been  strug* 

gling  with  the  difficulties  of  narrow  resources,  and 

the  strong  temptation  of  extended  views,  about  four 

years,  when  Labourdonnais  arrived  in  the  roads.^ 

The  min(]l  of  Dupleix,  though  ambitious,  active, 
and  ingenious,  seems  to  h^ve  possessed  but  litt}e 
elevation.  His  vanity  was  excessive,  and  even  effe- 
minate ;  and  he  was  not  exempt  from  the  infirmities 
of  jealousy  and  revenge.  In  the  enterprizes  in  which 
the  fleet  was  destined  to  be  employed,  Labourdon- 
nais was  to  reap  the  glory ;  and  from  the  very  first 
he  had  reason  to  complain  of  the  air  of  haughtinessi 
and  reserve  which  his  rival  assumed.  As  the  English 
traders  were  warned  out  of  the  seas,  and  nothing  was 
to  be  gained  by  cruizing,  Labourdonnais  directed  his 
thoughts  to  Madras.  The  danger  however  was  great, 
so  long  as  his  ships  were  liable  to  be  attacked,  with 
the  greater  part  of  their  crews  on  shore.  He,  there- 
fore, demanded  sixty  pieces  of  cannon  from  Dupleix, 
to  place  him  on  a  level  in  point  of  metal  with  the 
English  fleet,  and  resolved  to  proceed  in  quest  of  it. 
Dupleix  alleged  the  danger  of  leaving  Pondicherry 
deprived  of  its  guns,  and  refused.  With  a  very  in- 
ferior reinforcement  of  guns,^  with  a  very  inadequate 
supply  of  ammunition,  and  with  water  given  him  at 
Pondicherry,  so  bad,  as  to  produce  the  dysentery  in 
his  fleet,  Labourdonnais  put  to  sea  on  the  4th  of 
August.  On  the  17th  he  descried  the  English  fleet  oflF 
Negapatnam,  and  hoisted  Dutch  colours  as  a  decoy. 

1  Memoire  pour  Dupleix,  pp.  9— S6. 

•  Labourdonnais  (Memoire,  i.  109)  does  not  state  the  number  of  the 
guns  from  Pondicherry  with  which  he  was  obliged  to  content  himself. 
Orme,  i.  64.  says  h»  obtained  thirty  or  forty  pieces;  but  it  is  a  gri«vout 
defect  of  Mr.  Orme's  history,  that  be  ;jever  gives  his  authorities. 
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The  English,  understood  the  stratagem;   changedj ^q^j^^ 
their  course ;  and  fled.     Labourdonnais  says  he  pur-  ^'uap.  i. 

sued  them  all  that  day  and  the  next ;  when,  having 

the  wind,  they  escaped.^  He  returned  to  Pon-  ^^*^' 
dichenry  on  the  23d,  much  enfeebled  by  disease,  and 
found  all  hearty  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  go- 
vernor and  council  still  more  hopeless  than  before. 
After  a  series  of  unfriendly  proceedings,  under  which 
he  had  behaved  with  a  manly  temperance ;  after  Du- 
pleix  had  even  commanded  him  to  re-land  the  Pon- 
dicherry  troops,  he  resolved  to  send  the  fleet,  which 
he  was  still  too  much  indisposed  to  command,  to- 
wards Madras,  for  the.  double  purpose,  of  seizing  the 
vessels  by  which  the  people  of  Madras  were  prepar- 
ing to  send  away  the  most  valuable  of  their  effects, 
and  of  ascertaining  whether  his  motions  were  watched 
by  the  English  fleet.  The  cruize  was  unskilfully 
conducted,  and  yielded  little  in  the  way  of  prize ;  it 
afforded  presumption,  however,  that  the  English  fleet 
had  abandoned  the  coast.  Labourdonnais  saw,  there- 
fore, a  chance  of  executing  his  plan  upon  Madras. 
He  left  Pondicherry  on  the  12th  of  September,  and 
on  the  14th  commenced  the  operations,  which  ended, 
as  we  have  seen,  in  the  surrender  of  the  place. 

It  was  in  consequence  of  an  express  article  in  his 
orders  from  home  that  Labourdonnais  agreed  to  the 
restoration  of  Madras.^  But  nothing  could  be  more 
adverse  to  the  views  of  Dupleix.  He  advised,  he  in- 
treated,  he  menaced,  he  protested;  Labourdonnais, 

1  Memoire  poar  Labourdonnais,  ut  supra,  p.  110,  and  Orme,p.  64, 
who  here  adopts  the  account  of  Labourdonnais. 

«  II  est  express^ment  d^fendn  au  sieur  de  la  Bourdonnais  de  8*emparer 
d*aacuD  etablissement  ou  comptoir  des  ennemis  pour  le  cons^rver* 
Mem.  p.  105.  This  was  signed  by  M.  Orry,  Controuieur  General.  It 
appears,  by  the  orders  both  to  Labourdonnais  and  Dupleix,  that  the 
French  government,  and  East  India  Company,  shrunk  from  all  idea  of 
conquest  in  India. 
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BOOK  IV.  however,  proceeded  with  firmness  to  fulfil  the  condi- 
^"^^'  ^;  tions  into  which  he  had  entered.  Dupleix  not  only 
1746  ^^^^  ^  assistance  to  expedite  the  removal  of  the 
goods,  and  enable  the  ships  to  leave  Madras  befive 
the  storms  which  accompany  the  change  of  monsoon ; 
he  raised  up  every  obstruction  in  his  power,  and  even 
(mdeavoured  to  excite  sedition  among  Labourdonnais' 
own  people,  that  they  might  seize  and  send  him  to 
'  Pondicherry.  On  the  ni^t  of  the  13th  of  October 
a  storm  arose,  which  forced  the  ships  out  to  sea.  Two 
were  lost,  and  only  fourteen  of  the  crew  of  one  of 
them  were  saved.  Another  was  carried  so  far  to.  th6 
southward,  that  she  was  unable  to  regain  the  coast; 
all  lost  their  masts,  and  sustained  great  and  formida- 
ble injury.  Disregarding  the  most  urgent  entreaties 
for  assistance,  Dupleix  maintained  his  opposition.  At 
last,  a  suggestion  was  made,  that  the  articles  of  the 
treaty  of  ransom  should  be  so  far  altered,  as  to  afford 
time  to  the  French,  for  removal  of  the  goods ;  and 
Liabourdonnais  and  the  English,  though  with  some 
reluctance,  agreed,  that  the  period  of  evacuation 
should  be  changed  from  the  15th  of  October  to  the 
15th  of  January.  This  was  all  that  Dupleix  desired. 
Upon  the  departure  of  Labourdonnais,  which  the 
state  of  the  season  rendered  indispensable,  the  place 
would  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Dupleix,  and  he 
was  not  to  be  embarrassed  with  the  fetters  of  a 
treaty.^ 

'  Memoire,  at  supra,  pp.  143 — 220.  Orme,  i.  69 — 7d.  Dupleix,  in 
his  apology,  involves  the  cause  of  his  opposition  to  Labourdonnais  in 
mystery.  It  was  a  secret,  forsooth  I  And  a  secret  too,  of  the  ministry, 
and  the  company !  The  disgrace,  then,  was  tripartite :  Great  consolft- 
tion  to  Labourdonnais  I  And  great  satisfaction  to  the  nation !  "  Le 
"Sieur  Dupleix,"  says  the  Memoire^  **  respecte  trop  les  ordres  du  minis- 
tere  et  ceux  de  la  Compagnie  pour  oser  poblier  id  ce  qu'il  lui  a  ^t^  en- 
joint  d'ensevelir  dans  le  plus  profond  secret:''  p.  27.  In  the  usual  style 
T>f  subterfuge  and  mystery,  this  is  ambiguous  and  equivocal.  The  word 
ordres  may  signify  orders  given  him  to  behave  as  he  did  to  Labourdon- 
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The  remaining  history  of  Labourdonnais  may  be|BOO&iv. 
shortly  adduced.  Upon  his  return  to  Pondicl^rry,  ^°^'  ^' 
the  opposition,  which  he  had  formerly  experienced,  n^s. 
was  changed  into  open  hostility.  All  his  proposals 
for  a  union  of  counsels  and  of  resources  were  rejected 
with  scorn.  Three  fresh  ships  had  arrived  from  the 
islands ;  and,  notwithstanduo^  the  loss  occasioned  by 
the  storm,  the  force  of  the  French  was  stUl  sufficient 
to  endanger,  if  not  to  destroy^  the  whole  o£  the 
English  settlements  in  India.  ^  Ccmvinced,  by  the 
counteraction  which  he  experienced,  that  he  possessed 
not  the  means  of  carrying  his  designs  into  execution, 
Labourdonnais  acceded  to  the  proposition  of  Dupleix 
that  he  should  proceed  to  Acheen  with  such  of  the 
ships  as  were  able  to  keep  the  sea,  and  return  to  Pon- 
dicherry  after  they  were  repaired ;  resigning  jBive  of  . 
them  to  Dufdeix  to  carry  next  year's  investment  to 
Europe.  At  its  departure,  the  squadron  consisted  of 
seven  ships,  of  which  four  were  in  tolerable  repair ; 
the  rest  were  in  such  a  condition  that  it  was  doubted 
whether  they  could  reach  Acheen ;  if  this  was  im- 
practicable, they  were  to  sail  for  the  islands.  In  con- 
formity with  this  plan,  Labourdonnais  divided  them 
into  two  parts.  The  first,  consisting  of  the  sound 
vessels,   was  directed  to  make  its  way  to  Acheen, 

nais;  and  this  is  the  sense  io  which  it  is  understood  by  Voltaire,  who 
says,  **  Le  gouvemeur  Dupleix  s'excusa  dans  ses  Memoires  sur  des 
ordres  secrets  du  minist^re.  Mais  il  n'avait  pu  reoevoir  k  six  mille  lienes 
desqrdres  coocemant  uue  cooqu&te  qu'on  veoait  de  faire,  et  que  le  noi- 
nist^re  de  France  n'avait  jamais  pu  prevoir.  Si  ces  ordres  f^nestee 
avaient  6t^  donnas  par  prevoyance,  ils  etoient  formelleinent  contradi'c- 
toiies  avec  ceax  que  la  Bourdonnais  avait  apport^s.  Le  minist^re 
aurait  eu  k  se  reprocher  la  perte  de  neuf  millions  dont  on  priva  (a  France 
en  violant  la  capitulation,  mais  sar*tout  le  cruel  traitement  dont  il  paya 
le  genie,  la  valeur,  et  la  magnanioiit^  de  la  Bourdonnais/'  Fragm. 
Histor.  sur  F  Inde,  Art.  3.  But  the  word  ordres  may  also  signify  orders 
merely  not  to  disclose  the  pretended  secret.  This  is  a  species  of  defence 
which  ought  ever  to  be  suspected;  for  it  may  as  easily  be  applied  to  the 
greatest  villainy  as  to  tl)e  greatest  worthy  and  is  far  more  likely  to  be  so. 
1  Orme,  i.  69,  73. 
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BOORIV. without  waiting  for  the  rest:  he  himfldf  retnauiect 
Chap.  1.  ^^^  ^j^^  secoiid,  with  intention  to  foUow,  if  thtft 
1746.  were  in  his  power.  The  first  division  outsailedr 
and  soon  lost  sight  of  the  other;  with  which  La- 
bourdonnais,  finding  it  in  vain  to  strive  for  Acheen, 
at  last  directed  his  course  to  the  islands.  Hasten- 
ing to  Europe,  to  make  his  defence,  or  answer 
the  accusations  of  his  enemies,  he  took  his  passage 
in  a  ship  belonging  to  Holland.  In  consequence  of 
the  declaration  of  war  she  was  forced  into  an  English 
harbour^  Labourdonnais  was  recognized,  and  made 
a  prisoner ;  but  the  conduct  which  he  had  displayed 
at  Madras  was  known  and  remembered.  All  ranks- 
received  him  with  favour  and  distinction.  That  he 
might  not  be  detained,  a  Director  of  the  East  India 
Company  offered  to  become  security  for  him  with  his 
person  and  property.  With  a  corresponding  libera- 
lity, the  government  declined  the  offer,  de^ng  no 
security  but  the  word  of  Labourdonnais.  His  treat- 
ment in  France  was  different.  The  representations 
of  Dupleix  had  arrived :  A  brother  of  Dupleix  was 
a  Director  of  the  East  India  Company ;  Dupleix  had 
only  violated  a  solemn  treaty;  Labourdonnais  had 
only  faithfully  and  gloriously  served  his  country ;  and 
he  was  thrown  into  the  Bastiie.  He  remained  in 
that  prison  three  years ;  while  the  vindication  which 
he  published,  and  the  authentic  documents  by  which 
he  supported  it,  fully  established  his  innocence,  and 
the  ardour  and  ability  of  his  services.  He  survived 
his  liberation  a  short  time,  a  memorable  example  of 
the  manner  in  which  a  blind  government  encourages 
'  desert.  * 


I  Merooire,  ut  supra,  pp.  221 — 380.  Orme,i.7S,Ra7isal,UT.iv.  sect. 
SO.  Voltaire,  tuxiid  other  praises,  sajs  of  him,  '^11  fit  plus  ;  i\  dispersn 
une  escadre  Angloise  dans  la  mer  de  llnde,  ce  qui  n'etoit  jamais  arriv^ 
qu'  Jk  lui,  et  ce  qu'on  n'a  pas  revu  depuis."  Fragm.  Histor.  sur  Y  lade, 
Art.  3, 
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He  had  not  taken  his  departure  from  Madras,iBQpRiv. 
when  the  troops  of  the  Nabob  appeared.     Dupleix  ^' 


bad  been  able  to  dissuade  that  native  ruler  from  yield-  I'j^e, 
ing  his  protection  to  Madras,  a  service  whidi  the 
English,  who  had  prevailed  on  Commodore  Bamet 
to  abstain  from  molesting  Pondicherry,  claimed  as 
their  due*  Dupleix  had  gained  him  by  the  pro- 
mise of  Madras.  The  Moors,  (so  at  that  time  the 
Moslems  in  India  werp  generally  called)  quickly  how* 
ever  perceived,  "that  the  promise  was  a  delusion ;  and 
he  now  proposed  to  take  vengeance  by  driving  the 
French  from  the  place.  As  soon  as  Labourdonnais 
and  his  fleet  disappeared,  a  numerous  army  of  the 
Nabob,  led  by  his  son,  invested  Madras.  From  the 
disaster  however  which  had  befallen  the  fleet,  La<^ 
bourdonnais  had  been  under  the  necessity  of  leaving 
behind  him  about  1^00  Europeans,  disciplined  by 
himself;  the  French,  therefore,  encountered  the 
Indians;  astonished  them  beyond  measure,  by  .the 
rapidity  of  their  artillery ;  with  a  numerical  force 
which  bore  no  proportion  to  the  enemy,  gained  over 
them  a  decisive  victory ;  and  first  broke  the  spell 
which  held  the  Europeans  in  subjection  to  the  native 
powers.* 

The  masters  of  mankind,  how  little  soever  dis^ 
posed  to  share  better  things  with  the  people,  are 
abundantly  willing  to  give  them  a  share  of  their  dis* 
grace.     Though,  on  other  occasions,  they  may  affect 

1  Memoire  pour  Dupleix,  p.  28 ,  Mem.  pour  Labourdonoais,  i.  d4S. 
<«  It  was  DOW  more  than  a  century,''  (says  Mr.  Orme,  i.  76)  "  since  any 
of  the  European  nations  had  gained  a  decisive  advantage  in  war  against 
the  officers  of  the  Great  Mogul.  The  experience  of  former  unsuccessful 
wars,  and  tk^  scantiness  of  military  abilities  which  prevailed  in  all  the 
colonies  from  a  long  disuse  of  arms,  had  persuaded  them  that  the  Moors 
wer«  a  brave  and  formidable  enemy;  when  the  French  at  once  broke 
through  the  charm  of  this  timorous  opinion,  by  defeating  a  whole  army 
with  a  single  battalion." 

VOL.  III.  F 
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BOOK IV.  a  merit  in  despising  the  public  will,  they  diligently 
^"^^'  ^'  put  on  the  appearance  of  being  constrained  by  it  in 
1746.  any  dishonourable  action  which  they  have  a  mind  to 
perform.  In  violating  the  treaty  with  the  English, 
Dupleix  recognised  his  own  baseness;  means  were 
therefore  used  to  make  the  French  inhabitants  of 
Pondicherry  assemble  and  draw  up  a  remonstrance 
against  it,  and  a  prayer  that  it  might  be  annulled. 
Moved,  by  respect  for  the  general  voice  of  his  country- 
men, Dupleix  sent  his  orders  to  declare  the  treaty  of 
ransom  annulled ;  to  take  the  keys  of  all  magazines ; 
and  to  seize  every  article  of  property,  except  the 
clothes  of  the  wearers,  the  moveables  of  their  bouses, 
and  the  jewels  of  the  women ;  orders  which  were 
executed  with  avaricious  exactness.  The  governor 
and  principal  inhabitants  were  carried  prisoners  to 
Pondicherry,  and  exhibited,  by  Dupleix,  in  a  species 
of  triumph.^ 

The  English  stiU  possessed  the  settlement  of  Fort 
St.  David,  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel.  It  was  situated 
twelve  miles  south  from  Pondicherry ;  with  a  territory 
still  larger  than  that  of  Madras.  Besides  Fort 
St.  David,  at  which  were  placed  the  houses  of  the 
Company,  and  other  Europeans^  it  contained  the 
town  of  Cuddalore,  inhabited  by  the  Indian  mer- 
chants,  and  other  natives ;  and  two  or  three  populous 

1  Mem.  pour  Labourdonnais,  i.  252.  Orme,  i.  77.  Dapleix,  in  his 
Apology,  (Mem.  p.  27)  declines  defending  this  breach  of  faith,  repeat- 
ing the  former  pretence  of  secrecy — to  which,  he  says,  the  Ministry  and 
the  Company  enjoined  him.  Experience  justifies  three  inferences ; 
1.  That  the  disgrace  was  such  as  explanation  would  enhance ;  2.  tliat 
the  Ministry  and  the  Company  were  sharers  in  it;  3.  that  having  such 
partners,  his  safety  did  not  depend  upon  his  justification.  He  adds, 
that  it  is  certain  he  was  innocent^  because  the  Ministry  and  the  Com- 
pany continued  to  employ  him.  It  was  certain,  either  that  he  was  in- 
nocent, or  that  the  Ministry  and  the  Company  were  sharers  in  his  guilt. 
And  it  was  a  maxim  at  that  time  in  France,  that  a  Ministry  nerer  can 
liavc  guilt :  If  so,  the  inference  waa  logicaL 
3 
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villages*     The  fort  was  small ;  but  stronger  than  anyBOOKIv. 
of  its  size  in  India.     Cuddalore  was  surrounded^  on  ^^^^'  ^' 
the  three  sides  towards  the  land,  by  walls  flanked    j.-.^ 
with  bastions.     On  the  side  towards  the  sea^  it  was 
open,  but  skirted  by  a  river,  which  was  separated 
from  the  sea  by  a  mound  of  sand,     A  part  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Madras  had,  after  the  violation  of  the 
treaty  of  ransom,  made  their  way  to  Fort  St,  David ; 
and  the  agents  of  the  Company  at  that  place  now 
took  upon  tliemselves  the  functions  of  the  Presidency 
of  Madras,  and  the  general  administration  of  the 
English  affairs  on  the  Coromandel  coast.  ^ 

Dupleix  lost  no  time  in  following  up  the  retention 
of  Madras  with  an  enterprise  against  Fort  St.  David, 
the  reduction  of  which  would  have  left  him  without 
a  European  rival.  In  the  night  of  the  19th  of  De- 
cember, a  force,  consisting  of  1700  men,  mostly 
Europeans,  of  which  fifty  were  cavalry,  with  two 
companies  of  the  Caffre  slaves  trained  by  Labour* 
donnais,  set  out  from  Pondicheny,  and  arrived  next 
morning  in  the  vicinity  of  the  English  fort.  The 
garrison,  including  the  men  who  had  escaped  from. 
Madras,  amounted  to  no  more  than  about  200  Euro-* 
peans  and  100  Topasses.  At  this  time  the  English 
had  not  yet  learned  to  train  Sepoys  in  the  European 
discipline,  though  the  French  had  already  set  them 
the  example,  and  had  four  or  five  disciplined  com- 
panies at  Pondicherry.  ^  They  had  hired,  however, 
2,000  of  the  undisciplined  soldiers  of  the  country, 
who  are  armed  promiscuously  with  swords  and  tar- 
gets, bows  and  arrows,  pikes,  lances,  matchlocks  or 
muskets,  and  known  among  the  Europeans  by  the 

»  Orme,  i.  78. 

'  The  two  important  discoveries  for  cooquering  India  were ;  1st,  the 
weakness  of  the  native  armies  against  European  discipline;  2dly,  th« 
facility  of  imparting  that  discipline  to  natives  in  th^  European  service. 
Both  discoveries  were  made  by  the  French. 
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BOOK IV,  name  of  Peons;  among  these  men  they  had  distri- 
^^^^'  ^'  buted  eight  or  nine  hundred  muskets,  and  destined 
1747.  them  for  the  defence  of  Cuddalore.  They  had  also 
applied  for  assistance  to  the  Nabob ;  and  he,  exas- 
perated against  the  French,  by  his  defeat  at  Madras, 
engaged,  upon  the  promise  of  the  English  to  defray 
part  of  the  expense,  to  send  his  army  to  assist  Fort 
St.  David.  The  French,  having  gained  an  advan- 
tageous post,  and  laid  down  their  arms  for  a  little 
rest,  were  exulting  in  the  prospect  of  an  easy  prey, 
when  an  army  of  nearly  10,000  men  advanced  in 
sight.  Not  attempting  resistance,  the  French  made 
good  their  retreat,  with  twelve  Europeans  killed  and 
120  wounded.  Dupleix  immediately  entered  into  a 
correspondence  with  the  Moors  to  detach  them  from 
the  English ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  meditated  the 
capture  of  Cuddalore  by  surprise.  On  the  night  of 
the  10th  of  January,  500  men  were  embarked  in 
boats,  with  orders  to  enter  the  river  and  attack  the 
open  quarter  of  the  town  at  daybreak.  But,  as  the 
wind  rose,  and  the  surf  was  high,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  return.* 

Dupleix  was  fertile  in  expedients,  and  indefatigable 
in  their  application.  He  sent  a  detachment  from  Ma- 
dras into  the  Nabob's  territory,  in  hopes  to  withdraw 
him  to  its  defence.  The  French  troops  disgraced 
themselves  by  the  barbarity  of  their  ravages ;  but  the 
Indian  army  remained  at  Fort  St.  David,  and  the  re- 
sentment of  the  Nabob  was  increased.  On  the  20th 
of  January,  the  four  ships  of  Labourdonnais'  squa- 
dron, which  had  sailed  to  Acheen  to  refit,  arrived  in 
the  road  of  Pondicheriy.  Dupleix  conveyed  to  the 
Nabob  an  exaggerated  account  of  the  vast  accession 
of  force  which  he  had  received ;  describing  the  Eng* 

«  Oraie,i.79— 83. 
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lish  as  a  contemptible  handful  of  men»  devoted  to  de-  BOORiv. 
stniction.     "  The  governments  of  Indostan,"   says  ^"^^'  ^' 
Mr.  Orme  on  this  occasion,  "  have  no  idea  of  national    i*j/y^^ 
honour  in  the  conduct  of  their  politics ;  and  as  soon 
as  they  think  the  party  with  whom  they  are  engaged 
IS  reduced  to  great  distress,  they  shift,  without  hesita- 
tion, their  alliance  to  the  opposite  side,  making  imme- 
diate advantage  the  only  rule  of  their  action."     A 
peace  was  accordingly  concluded ;  the  Nabob's  troops 
abandoned  the  English ;  his  son,  who  commanded  the 
army,  paid  a  visit  to  Poiidicherry ;  was  received,  by 
Dupleix,  with  that  display  in  which  he  delighted ;  and 
was  gratified  by  a  considerable  present/ 

Blocked  up,  as  it  would  have  been,  from  receiving 
supplies,  by  the  British  ships  at  sea,  and  by  the  Na- 
bob's army  on  land,  Pondicherry,  but  for  this  treaty, 
would  soon  have  been  reduced  to  extremity,^  And 
now  the  favourable  oj^ortunity  for  accomplishing  the 
destruction  of  Fort  St.  David  was  eagerly  seized.  On 
the  morning  of  the  13th  of  March,  a  French  army 
was  seen  approaching  the  town.  After  some  resist- 
ance, it  had  crossed  the  river,  which  flows  a  little 
way  north  from  the  fort,  and  had  taken  possession  of 
its  former  advantageous  position ;  when  an  English 
fleet  was  seen  approaching  the  road.  The  French 
crossed  the  river  with  precipitation,  and  returned  to 
Pondicherry.* 

The  fleet  under  Captain  Peyton,  after  it  was  lost 
sight  of  by  Labourdonnais,  on  the  18th  of  August, 
off  Negapatnara,  had  tantalized  the  inhabitants  of 
Madras,  who  looked  to  it  with  eagerness  for  protec- 
iion^  by  appearing  off  PuUicat,  about  thirty  miles  to 

1  Memoire  pour  Labourdonnais,  i.   259.     Memoire  pour  Dupleix, 
p.  29.    Orme,  i.  84,  85. 
«  So  says  Dupleix  himself,  Mem.  p.  29.  t  f ':  •'  '^ 
3  Orme,  i.  87.    Mem.  pour  Dupleix,  p.  29. 
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BOOK  IV.  the  northward  on  the  3d  of  September,  and  again 
\  sailing  away.  Peyton  proceeded  to  Bengal :  because 
1747.  *^^  sixty  gun  ship  was  in  such  a  condition  as  to  be 
supposed  incapable  of  bearing  the  shock  of  her  own 
guns.  The  fleet  was  there  reinforced  by  two  ships, 
one  of  sixty  and  one  of  forty  guns,  sent  from  England 
^ith  Admiral  Griffin;  who  assumed  the  command, 
and  proceeded  with  expedition  to  save  Fort  St.  David, 
and  menace  Pondicherry.  The  garrison  was  rein- 
forced by  the  arrival  of  100  Europeans,  200  Topasses, 
and  100  Sepoys,  from  Bombay,  beside  400  Sepoys 
from  Tillichery :  In  the  course  of  the  year  150  sol- 
diers were  landed  from  the  Company's  ships  from 
England:  And,  in  the  month  of  January,  1748,  Ma- 
jor  Laurence  arrived,  with  a  commission  to  command 
the  whole  of  the  Company's  forces  in  India.* 

The  four  ships  which  had  arrived  at  Pondicherry 
from  Acheen,  and  which  Dupleix  foresaw  would  be  in 
imminent  danger,  when  the  English  fleet  should  re- 
turn to  the  coast,  he  had,  as  soon  as  he  felt  assured  of 
concluding  peace  with  the  Nabob,  ordered  from  Pon- 
dicherry to  Goa.  From  Goa  they  proceeded  to  Mau- 
ritius, where  they  were  joined  by  three  other  ships 
from  France,  About  the  middle  of  June,  this  fleet 
was  descried  off  Fort  St.  David,  making  sail,  as  if  it 
intended  to  bear  down  upon  the  English.  Admiral 
Griffin  waited  for  the  land  wind,  and  put  to  sea  at 
night,  expecting  to  find  the  enemy  in  the  morning. 
But  the  French  admiral,  as  soon  as  it  was  dark, 
crowded  sail,  and  proceeded  directly  to  Madras,  where 
he  landed  300  soldiers,  and  200,000/.  in  silver,  the 
object  of  his  voyage ;  and  then  returned  to  Mauritius. 
Admiral  Griffin  sought  for  him  in  vain.  But  Dupleix, 
knowing  that  several  days  would  be  necessary  to 
bring  the  English  ships   back  to  Fort   St.  David,  ^ 

»  Orme,    i.  t^^  87,  88. 
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against  the  monsoon,  contrived  another  attack  upon  BOORIV. 
Cuddalore.     Major  I^urence^  by  a  well  executed  ^^^^'  ^* 
feint,  allowed  the  enemy  at  midnight  to  approach  the    ,  «.^g^ 
very  walls,  and  even  to  apply  their  scaling  ladders, 
under  an  idea  that  the  garrison  was  withdrawn,  when 
a  sudden  discharge  of  artillei'y  and  musketry  struck 
them  with  dismay,  and  threw  them  into  precipitate 
retreat.^ 

The  government  of  England,  moved  by  the  disas- 
ters of  the  nation  in  India,  and  jealous  of  the  ascend- 
ancy assumed  by  the  French,  had  now  prepared  a 
formidable  armament  for  the  East.  Nine  ships  of  the 
public  navy,  one  of  seventy-four,  one  of  sixty-four,  two 
of  sixty,  two  of  fifty,  one  of  twenty  guns,  a  sloop  of 
fourteen,  a  bomb  ketch  with  her  tender,  and  a  hospi- 
tal-ship, commanded  by  Admiral  Boscawen;  and 
eleven  ships  of  the  Company,  carrying  stores  and 
troops,  to  the  amount  of  1,400  men,  set  sail  from  Eng- 
land toward  the  end  of  the  year  1747.  They  had 
instructions  to  capture  the  island  of  Mauritius  in  thdr 
way ;  as  a  place  of  great  importance  to  the  enterprises 
of  the  French  in  India.  But  the  leaders  of  the  expe- 
dition, after  examining  the  coast,  and  observing  the 
means  of  defence,  were  deterred  by  the  loss  of  time 
which  the  enterprise  would  produce.  On  the  9th  of 
August  they  arrived  at  Fort  St.  David,  when  the 
squadron,  joined  to  that  under  Griffin,  formed  the 
largest  European  force  that  any  one  power  had  yet 
possessed  in  India*^ 

Dupleix,  who  bad  received  early  intelligence  from 
France  of  the  preparations  for  this  armament,  had 

1  Orme,  i.  88 — 91.  Orme  says  that  fiOO  soldiers  only  were  landed  by 
the  French  at  Madras.  Dupleix  himself  says,  TroitcenM  hammi*,tiint 
tains  que  malades,    Mem.  p.  32. 

•  Orme,  i.  91—98. 
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BOOK  IV.  been  the  mofe  eager  to  obtain  an  interval  of  friend* 
^^^'  ^'  ship  with  the  Nabob,  and  to  improve  it  to  the  utmost 
ji^^g^  for  laying  in  provisions  and  stores  at  Pondicherry  and 
Madras ;  knowing  well,  as  soon  as  the  superior  force 
of  the  English  should  appear,  that  the  Nabob  would 
change  sides,  and  the  French  settlements,  both  by  sea 
and  land,  would  again  be  cut  off  from  supjdies.^ 

Preparations  at  Fort  St.  David  had  been  made,  to 
expedite  the  (^rations  of  Boscawen,  and  he  was  in  a 
very  short  time  ready  for  action ;  when  all  English- 
men exulted  in  the  hope  of  seeing  the  loss  of  Madras 
peVenged  by  the  destruction  of  Pondicherry.  Amid 
other  points  of  preparation  for  attaining  this  desirable 
cfeject,  there  was  one,  to  wit,  knowledge,  which  they 
had,  unfortunately,  overlooked.  At  a  place  called 
Ariancopang,  about  two  miles  to  the  southwest  of 
t^ondicherry,  the  French  had  built  a  small  fort. 
When  the  English  arrived  at  this  place,  not  a  man 
was  found  who  could  give  a  description  of  it.  They 
^resolved,  however,  to  take  it  by  assault;  but  were  re- 
pulsed, and  the  repulse  d^ected  the  men.  Time  was 
precious ;  for  the  season  of  the  rains,  and  the  change 
of  monsoon,  were  lat  hand  :  A  small  detachment,  too, 
left  at  the  fort,  might  have  hdd  the  feeble  gairison  in 
check :  But  it  was  resolved  to  take  Ariancopang  at 
any  expense :  Batteries  were  opened ;  but  the  enemy 
defended  themselves  with  spirit :  Major  Laurence  was 
taken  prisoner  in  the  trenches :  Several  days  were 
consumed,  and  more  would  have  been  added  to 
them,  had  not  a  part  of  the  enemy's  magazine  of 
powder  taken  fire,  \iehich  so  terrified  the  garrison, 
that  they  blew  up  the  walls  and  retreated  to  Pon- 
dicheny.     As  if  sufficient  time  had  not  been  lost, 

*  Memoire  poor  Dupldx,  p.  31, 39. 
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the  English  remained  five  days  longer  to  repair  the  BOOKiv. 
fort,  in  which  they  resolved    to    leave  a  garrison/  ^^^^'  ^' 
lest  the  enfmy  should  resume  possession  during  the    jy^g^ 
siege. 

They  advanced  to  Pondicherry,  and  opened  the 
trenches  on  the  northwest  side  of  the  town,  at  the 
distance  of  1,500  yards  from  the  wall,  though  it  was 
even  then  customary  to  open  them  within  800  yards 
of  the  covered  way.  The  cannon  and  mortars  in  the 
ships  were  found  capable  of  little  execution ;  and, 
from  want  of  experience,  the  apprpaches,  with  much 
labour,  went  slowly  on.  At  last  they  were  carried 
within  800  yards  of  the  wall ;  when  it  was  found  im« 
possible  to  extend  them  any  further,  on  account  of  a 
large  morass;  while,  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
town,  they  might  have  been  carried  to  the  foot  of  the 
glacis.  Batteries,  at  the  distance  of  800  yards,  were 
constructed  on  the  edge  of  the  morass ;  but  the  ene- 
mjr's  fire  proved  double  that  of  the  besiegers ;  the 
rains  came  on ;  sickness  prevailed  in  the  camp ;  very 
little  impression  had  been  made  on  the  defences  of  the 
town ;  a  short  time  would  make  the  roads  impracti- 
cable ;  and  hurricanes  were  apprehended,  which  would 
drive  the  ships  from  the  coast.  It  was  therefore  de- 
termined, by  a  council  of  war,  thirty-one  days  after 
the  opening  of  the  trenches,  that  the  siege  ^ould  be 
raised.  Dupleix,  as  corresponded  with  the  character 
of  the  man,  made  a  great  ostentation  and  parade  on 
this  unexpected  event.  He  represented  himself  as 
hiiving  gained  one  of  the  most  brilliant  victories  on 
record ;  he  wrote  letters  in  this  strain,  not  only  to 
France,  but  to  the  Indian  princes,  and  even  to  the 
Great  Mogul  himself;  he  received  in  return  the 
highest  compliments  on  his  own  conduct  and  bravery, 
as  well  as  on  the  prowess  of  his  nation ;  and  the 

2 
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BOOK  IV.  English  were  regarded  in  India  as  only  a  secondary 
°'^^'      and  inferior  people.^ 

.  1749*  I"  November  news  arrived  that  a  suspension  of 
arms  had  taken  place  between  England  and  France ; 
and  this  was  shortly  after  followed  by  intelligence  of 
the  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  in  which  the  French 
government  had  agreed  to  restore  Madras.  It  was 
delivered  up  in  August,  with  its  fortifications  much 
improved.  At  the  distance  of  four  miles  south  from 
Madras  was  the  town  of  San  Tom6,  or  St.  Thomas, 
built  by  the  Portuguese,  and,  in  the  time  of  their 
prosperity,  a  place  of  note.  It  had  long  however  been 
reduced  to  obscurity,  and  though  inhabited  mostly  by 
Christians,  had  hardly  been  regarded  as  a  possession 
by  any  of  the  European  powers.  It  had  been  found 
that  the  Roman  Catholic  priests,  from  the  sympathy 
of  religion,  had  conveyed  useful  information  to  the 
French  in  their  designs  upon  Madras.  To  prevent 
the  like  inconvenience  in  future,  it  was  now  taken 
possession  of  by  the  English,  and  the  obnoxious  part 
of  the  inhabitants  ordered  to  withdraw.^ 

No  events  of  any  importance  had  occurred  at  the 
other  presidencies,  during  these  years  of  war.  The 
Viceroy  of  Bengal  had  prohibited  the  French  and 
English  from  prosecuting  their  hostilities  in  his  domi- 
nions. This  governor  exacted  contributions  from  the 
European  colonies,  for  the  protection  which  he  be* 
stowed;  that  however  which  he  imposed  upon  the 

>  Orme,  i.  80, 98^106.  Dupleix  (Mem.  p.  33)  says  that  the  trenches 
were  open  forty-two  days,  and  that  the  siege  altogether  lasted  fifty-eight* 
The  memoir  drawn  up  hy  the  French  East  India  Company,  in  answer  to 
Dupleix,  alleges  more  than  once  that  Dupleix  was  defective  in  personal 
courage ;  and  says  he  apologised  for  the  care  with  which  he  kept  at  a  dis- 
tance from  shot,  by  acknowledging  que  le  bruit  des  arme$  suspendoit  sos 
reJlexioM,  et  que  le  calme  teul  convenoU  d  son  genie  :  p.  18. 

«  Orme,  i.  107,  75, 131. 
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EngKsh  did  not  exceed  100,000/.   A  quantity  of  raw  BOOKiv. 
silk,  amounting  to  300  bales,  belonging  to  the  Com-  ^°^^'  ^' 
panj,  was  plundered  by  the  Mahrattas ;  and  the  dis*    ij^g^ 
tress  which  the  incursions  of  that  people  produced  in 
the  province,  increased  the  difficulties  of  traffic.^ 

The  trade  of  the  Company  exhibited  the  following 
results : — 


Goods  and  Stores 
exported. 

Bullion  ditto. 

Total. 

1744  . 

.    5^281,313  . . 

1^458,544  .. 

j£689.862 

1745 

91,364  .. 

476,853  .. 

568,217 

1746 

. .      265,818  . . 

560,020  .. 

825,838 

1747 

..       107,979.. 

779,256  . . 

887,235 

1748 

.       127,224  . . 

706,890  . . 

834,114 

The  bills  of  exchange  for  which  the  Company  paid 
during  those  years  were : 

1744  . .    <3f  10.S,349  1747  . .    ^441,6.91 

1745  . .         98,218       1748  . .   178,419 

1746  ..   417,647 

The  amount  of  sales  for  the  same  years  (including 
thirty  per  cent,  of  duties,  which  remained  to  be  de- 
ducted) was : 

1744  . .    rfl,997,506  1747  . .    rfl,789,159 

1745  . .   2,480,966     1748  . .   1,768,041^ 

1746  ..   1,602,388 

The  official  value  at  the  custom-house  of  the  im- 
ports and  exports  of  the  Company,  during  that  period^ 

was  as  follows : 

Imports.  Exports* 

1744  ....    ^743,508 rf476,274 

1745  ....       973,705  ....  293,113 

I  Onne9ii.45. 

ft  Thini  Report  from  the  Committer  of  Secrecy/ 1773,  p.  75. 
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76  Company^s  Dividend. 

BOOK  IV.  Importi.  Exports. 

Chap.  1.  1746  ... .    i€646,697  ....      893,540 

1747  ....       821,733 345,526 

1748 1,098,712 306,357" 

The  dividend  was  eight  per  cent,  per  annum,  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  the  time.^ 

During  the  same  period,  the  trade  of  the  nation, 
notwithstanding  the  war,  had  considerably  increased. 
The  imports  had  risen  from  6,362,971/.  official  value, 
to  8,186,408/. ;  and  the  exports  from  11,429^638/. 
to  12,351,433/;  and,  in  the  two  following  years,  to 
14,099*366/.  and  15,132,004/.'' 

1  Sir  C.  Whitworth's  Tables,  part  ii.  p.  9.      *  Report,  ut  supra,  p.  74« 
»  Whitworth's  Tables,  part  i.  p.  78. 
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CHAP.  II. 

Origin,  Progress,  and  Suspension,  of  the  Contest 
for  establishing  Mahomed  Ali,  Nabob  of  Car* 
natic. 

A  NEW  scene  is  now  to  open  in  the  history  of  the  bookiv. 
East  India  Company.     Before  this  period  they  had  ^"^^"  ^• 
maintained  the  character  of  mere  traders,  and,  by  "TZTT^ 
humility  and  submission,  endeavoured  to  preserve  a  '  . 

footing  in  that  distant  country,  under  the  protection 
or  oppression  of  the  native  powers.  We  shall  now 
behold  them  entering  the  lists  of  war ;  and  mixing 
with  eagerness  in  the  contests  of  the  princes.  Du- 
pleix,  whose  views  were  larger  than,  at  that  time, 
those  of  any  of  the  servants  of  the  Company,  had 
already  planned,  in  his  imagination,  an  empire  for 
the  French,  and  had  entered  pretty  deeply  into  the 
intrigues  of  the  country  powers.  The  English  were 
the  first  to  draw  the  sword ;  and  from  no  higher  in- 
ducement  than  the  promise  of  a  trifling  settlement  on 
the  Coromandel  coast. 

A  prince  who,  amid  the  revolutions  of  that  country, 
had,  some  years  before,  possessed  and  lost  the  throne 
of  Tanjore,  repaired  to  Fort  St.  David,  and  entreated 
the  assistance  of  the  English.  He  represented  his 
countrymen  as  ready  to  co-operate  for  his  restoration; 
and  promised  the  fort  and  country  of  Devi-Cotah, 
with  the  payment  of  all  expenses,  if,  with  their  assist- 
ance, he  ^ould  recover  his  rights.  The  war  between 
the  French  and  English  had  brought  to  the  settle- 
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BOOK  IV.  ments  of  both  nations  in  that  quarter  of  India,  a 
Chap.  2.  greater  quantity  of  troops  than  was  necessary  for 
"^ZTT"  their  defence;    and  with  the  masters  of  troops  it 
seems  to  be  a  law  of  nature,  whenever  they  possess 
them  in  greater  abundance  than  is  necessary  for  de- 
fence, to  employ  them  for  the  disturbance  of  others. 
The  ]prench   and  English   rulers  in  India  showed 
themselves  extremely  obedient  to  that  law.     The  in- 
terests of  the  Tanjore  fugitive  were  embraced   at 
•  Fort  St.  David;    and,  in  the   beginning  of  April, 
1749,  430  Europeans,  and  1,000  Sepoys,  with  four 
field-pieces  and  four  small  mortal's,  marched  with  him 
for  Tanjore. 

Tanjore  was  one  of  those  rajahships,  or  smaU 
kingdoms,  into  which  the  Mohamedans^  at  their  first 
invasion  of  India,  found  the  country  in  general 
divided.  It  occupied  little  more  than  the  space  en*' 
closed  and  intersected  by  the  numerous  mouths  of 
the  river  Cavery.  The  Coleroon,  or  most  northern 
branch  of  that  river,  bounded  it  on  the  north,  and  it 
extended  about  'seventy  niiles  along  the  coast,  and 
nearly  as  much  inland  firom  the  sea.  Like  the  rest  of 
the  neighbouring  country,  it  appears  to  have  become 
dependent  upon  the  more  powerful  rajahship  of 
Beejanuggur,  before  the  establishment  of  the  Moha- 
medap  kingdoms  in  Deccan ;  and  afterwards  upon 
the  kingdom  of  Beejapore,  but  subject  still  to  its  own 
laws  and  its  own  sovereign  or  rajah,  who  held  it 
under  the  title  of  Zemindar.  In  the  time  of  Aurimg* 
zebe,  it  has  been  already  seen,  that  a  very  remark- 
able personage,  the  father  of  Sevagee,  who  had  ob- 
i;ained  a  footing  in  the  Camatic,  had  entered  into  a 
confederacy  with  the  Rajah  or  Polygar  of  Mudkul  or 
Madura,  against  the  Rajah  or  Zemindar  or  Naig  (for 
we  find  all  these  titles  applied  to  him)  of  Tanjore, 
whom  they  defeated  and  slew ;  that  afterwards,  quar- 
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rdlmg  with  the  Rajah  of  Mudkul,  about  the  division  bookiv. 
of  the  conquered'  territory,  the  Mahratta  stripped  ^"^^'  ^' 
him  of  his  dominions,  took  possession  both  of  Mudkul  ^^^g^ 
and  Tanjore,  and  transmitted  them  to  his  posterity.^ 
His  grandson  Shawgee  was  attacked  and  taken  pri- 
soner by  Zulfeccar  Khan,  who,  to  strengthen  his 
party,  restored  him  to  his  government  or  zemindary, 
upon  the  death  of  Aurungzebe.  Shawgee  had  two 
brothers,  Shurfagee  and  Tuckogee.  They  succeeded 
one  another  in  the  government,  and  all  died  without 
issue,  excepting  the  last.  Tuckogee  had  three  sons, 
Baba  Saib,  Nana,  and  Sahugee.  Baba  Saib  suc- 
ceeded his  &ther,  and  died  without  issue.  Nana 
died  before  him,  but  left  an  infant  son,  and  his  widow 
was  raised  to  the  government,  by  the  influence  of 
Seid,  the  commander  of  the  fort.  This  powerful 
servant  soon  deprived  the  Queen  of  all  authority, 
threw  her  into  prison,  and  set  up  as  rajah  a  pretended 
son  of  Shurfagee.  It  suited  the  views  of  Seid  to 
allow  a  very  short  existence  to  this  prince,  and  his 
power.  He  next  placed  Sahugee,  the  youngest  of 
the  sons  of  Tuckogee,  in  the  seat  of  government. 
Sahugee  also  was  soon  driven  from  the  throne.  Seid 
now  vested  with  the  name  of  sovereign  Pretaupa 
Sing,  a  son  by  one  of  the  inferior  wives  of  Tuckogee. 
This  was  in  1741.  The  first  act  of  Pretaupa  Sing's 
government  was  to  assassinate  Seid.  It  was  Sahugee 
who  now  craved  the  assistance  of  the  English.*  And 
it  was  after  having  corresponded  for  years  with  Pre- 
taupa Sing,  as  King  of  Tanjore ;  after  having  offered 
to  him  the  friendship  of  the  EngKsh  nation ;  and 
after    having    courted    his   assistance    against    the 

f  Vide  supra.    Also  Aurungzebe's  Operations  in  Deccan,  by  Scott,  p.  6. 

^  History  and  Management  of  the  £ast  India  Company,  from  an  au- 
chantic  MS.  account  of  Tanjore.  See  also  Orme,  i.  108^  who  iu  some 
particulars  vas  misinformed. 
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BOOK IV. French;   that  the  English  rulers  now>  without  so 
^"^^'  ^'  much  as  a  pretence  of  any  provocation^  and  without 
i749.    *^^  allegation  of  any  other  motive  than  the  advantage 
of  possessing  Devi-Cotah,  dispatched  an  army  to  de- 
throne him.^ 

The  troops  proceeded  by  land,  while  the  battering, 
cannon  and  provisions  were  conveyed  by  sea.  They 
had  begun  to  proceed  when  the  monsoon  changed,with 
a  violent  hurricane.  The  army,  having  crossed  the 
river  Coleroon,  without  opposition,  were  on  the  point 
of  turning  into  a  road  among  the  woods  which  they 
would  have  found  inextricable.  Some  of  the  soldiers, 
however,  discovered  a  passage  along  the  river,  into 


I  <(  The  meaning  of  this  .letter  is  to  let  your  Majesty  know,  I  shall 
esteem  it  a  great  honour  to  be  upon  such  terms  with  your  Majesty,  as 
may  be  convenient  to  both ;  for  which  reason,  I  hope,  this  will  meet 
wiUi  a  gracious  acceptance,  as  likewise  the  few  things  I  send  with  it.** 
Letter  from  Governor  Floyer  to  Pretaupa  Sing,  King  of  Tanjore,  dated 
80th  Nov.  1746. — ^**  I  received  your  letter,  and  am  glad  to  hear  of  the 
King  of  Tanjore's  regard  aiid  civility  towards  the  English :  You  may  be 
assured,  that  after  the  arrival  of  our  ships,  which  will  be  very  soon,  I 
will  serve  the  King,  and  all  the  people  that  will  do  us  good  against  the 
French,  who  are  enemies  to  all  the  world.''  Letter  from  Governor  Floyer 
to  Maccajeeniko,  officer  of  the  King  of  Tanjore,  dated  3d  Jan;  1747 .*« 
'^  This  is  to  acquaint  your  Majesty  of  the  good  news  we  have  received 
from  Europe  two  days  past.  The  French  nation  (enemies  both  to  your 
Majesty  and  the  J^nglish)  had  fitted  out  a  force  with  design  to  drive  the 
English  out  of  India ;  and,  had  they  been  successful,  they  would  never 
have  stopped  there ;  but  would  have  made  settlements  in  whatever  parts 
of  your  country  they  liked  best  y  as  they  have  already  done  at  Carical. 
But  it  pleased  God,  that  their  vile  designs  have  been  prevented}  for  our 

sliips  met  them  at  sea,  and  took  and  destroyed  the  whole  of  them I 

do  not  at  all  doubt,  but  that  in  a  short  time  we  shall  be  able  to  put  you  in 
possession  of  Carical,  which  I  hear  you  so  much  wish  for."  Letter  from 
Governor  Floyer  to  the  King  of  Tanjore,  dated  IQth  Jan.  1748.  See 
i.  S5,  86,  of  a  Collection  of  Papers,  entitled  Tanjore  Papers,  published 
by  the  East  India  Company  in  three  4to.  volumes,  in  1777,  as  an  Ap- 
pendix to  a  vindication  of  the  Company,  drawn  up  by  their  counsel  Mr. 
Itous,  in  answer  to  two  pamphlets;  one  entitled  '*  State  of  Facts  relative 
to  Tanjore;"  the  other,  **  Original  Papers  relative  to  Tanjore."  Thii 
collection  of  papers,  I  shall  oommonly  quote,  under  the  short  titla  of 
Rous's  Appendix. 
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which  they  turned  by  blind  but  lucky  chance;  and  BOOR  IV. 
this  led  them,  after  a  march  of  about  ten  miles,  to  the  ^^^'  ^' 
neighbourhood  of  Devi-Cotah.     They  had  been  an-    2749. 
noyed  by  the  Tanjorines ;  no  partisans  appeared  for 
Sahugee;   it  indeed  appears  not  that  so   much  as 
a  notice  had  been  conveyed  to  them  of  what  was  de- 
signed ;  and  no  intelligence  could  be  procured  of  the 
ships^  though  they  were  at  anchor  only  four  miles  off 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river.     The  army  threw  at  the 
fort  what  shells  they  had,  and  then  retreated  without 
delay. 

The  shame  of  a  defeat  was  difficult  to  bear ;  and 
the  rulers  of  Madras  resolved  upon  a  second  attempt. 
They  exaggerated  the  value  of  Devi-Cotah ;  situated 
in  the  most  fertile  spot  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel ; 
and  standing  on  the  river  Coleroon,  the  channel  of 
which,  within  the  bar,  was  capable  of  receiving  ships 
of  the  largest  burden,  while  there  was  not  a  port  from 
MasuUpatam  to  Cape  Comorin,  which  could  receive 
one  of  300  tons :  It  was  true  the  mouth  of  the  river 
was  obstructed  by  sand ;  but  if  that  could  be  removed, 
the  possession  would  be  invaluable.  This  time,  the 
expedition,  again  commanded  by  Major  Laurence, 
proceeded  wholly  by  sea ;  and  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river  the  troops  and  stores  were  conveyed  up  to  Devi- 
Cotah  in  boats.  The  army  was  landed  on  the  side  of 
the  river  opposite  to  the  fort,  where  it  was  proposed  to 
erectthe  batteries, because  the  ground,on  the  same  side 
of  the  river  with  the  fort,  was  marshy,  covered  with 
wood,  and  surrounded  by  the  Tanjore  army.  After 
three  days'  firing  a  breach  was  made ;  but  no  advan- 
tage could  be  taken  of  it  till  the  river  was  crossed. 
This  was  dangerous,  as  well  from  the  breadth  and 
rapidity  of  the  stream,  as  from  the  number  of  soldiers 
in  the  thickets  which  covered  the  opposite  shore.  To 
the  ingenuity  of  a  common  ship's  carpenter,  the  army 

VOL.  III.  o  ^  . 
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BOOK  IV.  was  indebted  for  the  invention  by  which  the  danger 
^"^^'  ^'  was  overcome.  A  raft  was  constructed  suflBcient  to 
1749.  <^°*^^  *®0  men;  but  the  difficulty  was  to  move  it 
across.  John  Moore,  the  man  who  suggested  and 
constructed  the  raft,  was  again  ready  with  his  aid. 
He  swam  the  river  in  the  night ;  fastened  to  a  tree 
on  the  opposite  side  a  rope  which  he  carefully  con- 
cealed in  the  bushes  and  water ;  and  returned  with- 
out being  perceived.  Before  the  rail  began  to  move, 
some  pieces  of  artiUery  were  made  to  fire  briskly 
upon  the  spot  where  the  rope  was  attached;  and 
moved  the  Tanjorines  to  a  distance  too  great  to  per- 
ceive it.  The  raflt  was  moved  across ;  it  returned, 
and  recrossed  several  times,  till  the  whole  of  the 
troops  were  landed  on  the  opposite  bank.  Major 
Lawrence  resolved  to  storm  the  breach  without 
delay.  lieutenant  Clive,  who  had  given  proofe  of 
his  ardent  courage  at  the  siege  of  Pondicherry, 
offered  to  lead  the  attack.  He  proceeded  with  a 
platoon  of  Europeans  and  700  Sepoys;  but  rashly 
allowing  himself,  at  the  head  of  the  platoon,  to  be 
separated  from  the  Sepoys,  he  narrowly  escaped  with 
his  Hfe;  and  the  platoon  was  almost  wholly  de- 
stroyed. Major  Laurence  advanced  with  the  whde 
of  his  force,  when  the  soldiers  mounted  the  breach, 
and  after  a  feeble  resistance  took  possession  of  the 
place.  An  accommodation  between  the  contending 
parties  was  effected  soon  after.  The  reigning  king 
agreed  to  concede  to  the  English  the  fort  for  which 
they  contended,  with  a  territory  of  the  annuid  value 
of  9000  pagodas ;  and  they,  on  their  part,  not  only 
renounced  the  support  of  him  for  whom  they  had  pre- 
tended to  fight  as  the  true  and  lawful  king,  but 
agreed  to  secure  his  person,  in  order  that  he  might 
give  no  farther  molestation  to  Pretaupa  Sing,  and 
demanded  only  4000  rupees,  about  400/.,  fior  his  an- 
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nual  expenses.*     It  may  well  be  supposed,  that  to  BOOK  iv. 
conquer  Tanjore  for  him  would  have  been  a  frantic    ^^^'  ^\ 
attempt.     But  no  such  reflection  was  made  when  a    ^.g, 
zeal  for  the  justice  of  his  cause  was  held  up  as  the 
impelling  motive  to  the  war ;  nor  can  it  be  denied 
that  his  interests  were  very  coolly  resigned.     It  is 
even  asserted' that,  but  for  the  humanity  of  Bbs- 
cawen,  he  would  have  been  delivered  into  the  hand^ 
of  Pretaupa  Sing.^     He  found  means  to  tnake  his 
escape  from  the  English ;  who  imprisoned  his  uncle, 
and  kept  him  in  confinement  for  nine  years,  till  he 
was  released  by  the  French,  when  they  took  Fort 
St.  David  in  1758.^ 

While  the  English  were  occupied  with  the  unim- 
portant conquest  of  Devi-Cotah,  the  French  had  en- 
gaged  in  transactions  of  the  highest  moment ;  and  a 
great  revolution  was  accomplished  in  Camatic.  This 
revolution,  on  which  a  great  part  of  the'  history  of  the 
English  East  India  Company  depends,  it  is  now 
necessary  to  explain.  Camatic  is  the  nanie  given  to 
a  large  district  of  country  along  the  coast  of  Coro- 
mandel,  extending  firom  near  the  river  Ristna,  to  the 
northern  branch  of  the  Cavery.  In  extending  west- 
ward from  the  sea,  it  was  distinguished  into  two 
parts,  the  first,  including  the  level  country  between 
the  sea  and  the  first  range  of  mountains,  and  entitled 
Camatic  below  the  Ghauts;  the  second,  including 
the  table  land  between  the  first  and  second  range  of 
mountains,  and  called  Camatic  above  the  Ghauts. 
A  corresponding  track,  extending  fi*om  the  northern 

>  Orrae>  i.  109 — 119.  History  and  Management  of  the  -£ast  India 
Company,  p.  6&-^70. 

9  History  and  Management,  p.  69. 

3  This  is  stated  by  Orme,  (ii.  dl8)  who  tells  us  not  who  this  nncU 
was  (he  must  have  been  maternal);  but  only  that  he  was  the  ginde  of  bis 
aephew,  and  tbo  head  of  his  party. 
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BOOKIV.  branch  of  the  Cavery  to  Cape  Comorin,  sometimes 
^^^^'  ^'  also  receives  the  naiiie  of  Carnatic  j  but  in  that  case 
1794.  ^'  ^^  distinguished  by  the  title  of  the  Southern  Car- 
natic' The  district  of  Camatic  had  fallen  into 
dependence  upon  the  great  rajaships  of  Beejanuggur 
and  Warankul ;  and  after  the  reduction  of  these  Hindu 
powers,  had  been  united  to  the  Mahomedan  kings  of 
Beejapore  and  Golcondk.  Upon  the  annexation  of 
these  kingdoms  to  the  Mogul  empire,  in  the  reign  of 
Aurungzebe,  Carnatic  was  included  in  the  general 
subjugation,  and  formed  part  of  the  great  Subah  of 
Deccan.  In  the  smaller  provinces  or  viceroyalties, 
the  districts  or  sub-divisions  were  proportionally 
small ;  and  the  sub-governors  of  these  divisions  were 
known  by  the  titles  of  Zemindar,  and  Phouzdar  or 
Fogedar.  In  the  great  Subabs,  however,  parti- 
cularly that  of  Deccan,  the  primary  divisions  were 
very  large,  and  the  first  rank  of  sub-governors  pro- 
portionally high.  They  were  known  by  the  name  of 
nabob  or  deputy ;  that  is,  deputy  of  the  Subahdar,  or 
Viceroy,  Governor  of  the  Subah;  and  under  these 
deputies  or  nabobs  were  the  Zemindars  and  Fogedars 


>  According  to  Colonel  Wilks,  (p.  5)  the  ancient  iwme  was  Canara, 
and  the  Canara  language  is  only  found  within  a  district  bounded  by  a 
line,  beginning  near  the  town  of  Beder,  about  sixty  miles  N.  W.  from 
Hyderabad,  waving  S.  £.  by  the  town  of  Adoni,  then  to  the  west  of 
Goody  next  by  the  town  of  Anantpoor,  next  Nundidrong,  next  to  the 
eastern  Ghauts,  thence  along  the  range  of  the  eastern  Ghauts  southwards 
to  the  pass  of  Gujjelhutty,  thence  by  the  chasm  of  the  western  hills, 
between  the  towns  of  Coimbetoor,  Palatchi,  and  Palgaut,  thence  north* 
wards  along  die  skirts  of  the  western  Ghauts,  nearly  as  far  as  the  sources 
of  the  Kistna,  thence  in  an  eastern,  and  afterwards  north  eastern  direc- 
tion to  Beder.  He  adds,  p.  6,  that  the  Tamul  language  was  spoken  in 
the  tract  extending  from  Pullicat,  (the  boundary  of  the  Talinga  language 
on  the  south)  to  Cape  Comorin,  and  from  the  sea  to  the  eastern  Ghauts. 
This  tract  bore,  anciently,  the  name  of  Drauveda,  "  although,'^  says  the 
Colonel,  "  the  greater  part  of  it  is  known  to  Europeans  exclusively  by  the 
name  of  Camatic/'  It  was  called  by  the  Mahomedans  Camadc  below 
the  Ghauts^  as  Canara  proper  was  called  Carnatic  ab«ve  the  Ghauts* 
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of  the  districtsl.  Carnatic  was  one  of  the  nahobships,  K)0KIV. 
or  grand  divisions  of  the  great  Subah  of  Deccan. 
During  the  vigour  of  the  Mogul  government,  the  1749. 
grand  deputies  or  nabobs,  though  immediately  subject 
to  the  Subahdar,  or  Viceroy,  were  not  always  nomi- 
nated by  him.  They  were  very  often  nominated 
immediately  by  the  emperor;  and  not  unfrequently 
as  a  check  upon  the  dangerous  power  of  the  Sub- 
ahdar.  When  the  Subahdar  however  was  powerfiil, 
and  the  empemr  weak,  the  nabobs  were  nominated 
by  the  Subididar. 

When  Nizam  al  Mulk  was  established  Subahdar 
of  Deccan,  a  chief,  named  SadatuUah,  was  nabob  of 
Carnatic,  and  held  that  command  under  the  Nizam 
till  the  year  1732,  when  he  died.  Sadatullah,  who 
had  no  issue  male,  adopted  the  two  sons  of  his  bro- 
ther; Doost  Ali,  and  B&kir  Ali.  B&kir  Ali  he  made 
governor  of  Velore :  and  he  had  influence  to  leave 
Doost  Ali  in  possession  of  the  nabobship  at  his  death. 
Nizam  al  Mulk  claimed  a  right  to  nominate  his 
deputy  in  the  government  of  Carnatic ;  and  took  dis- 
pleasure that  Doost  Ali  had  been  intruded  into  the 
office  with  so  little  deference  to  his  authority;  but  he 
happened  to  be  engaged  at  the  time  in  disputes  with 
the  emperor,  which  ^rendered  it  inconvenient  to 
resent  the  affront.  Doost  Ali  had  two  sons  and  four 
daughters.  Of  these  daughters  one  was  married  to 
Mortiz  Ali,  the  son  of  his  brother  Bdkir  Ali,  go- 
vernor of  Velore ;  another  to  Chunda  Saheb,  a  more 
distant  relative,  who  became  duan,  or  minister  of  the 
finances,  under  Doost  Ali  his  father-in-law. 

Trichinopoly  was  a  little  sovereignty  bordering  on 
the  west  upon  Tanjore.  Though  subdued  by  the 
Mogul,  it  had  been  allowed,  after  the  manner  of 
Tanjore,  to  retain,  as  Zemindar,  its  own  sovereign^ 
accountable  for  the    revenues  and  other  services. 
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BOOK  IV.  required  frem  it  as  a  district  of  the  Mo^  empire. 
*^^'  ^'  The  rajahs  of  Tanjore  and  Trichinopolj  were  imme- 
2Y4#^^  diately  accountable  to  the  nabobs  of  Camatic;  and^ 
like  other  Zemindars,  frequently  required  the  temH'of 
an  army  to  make  them  pay  their  arrears.  In  the  year 
1736  the  Rajah  of  Trichinopoly  died,  and  the  sover- 
eignty passed  into  the  hands  of  his  wife,  l^he  sup- 
posed weakness  of  female  government  pointed  out 
the  occasion  as  favourable  for  enforcing  the  payment 
of  the  arrears ;  or  for  seizing  the  immediate  govam- 
»  ment  of  the  country.  By  intrigue  and  perfidy, 
Chunda  Saheb  was  admitted  into  the  city;  when, 
imprisoning  the  queen  who  soon  died  with  grief,  he 
was  appointed  by  his  father-in-law  governor  of  the 
kingdom. 

The  Hindu  Rajahs  were  alarmed  by  the  ambitious 
proceedings  of  the  Nabob  of  Camatic  and  his  ^n- 
in-law,  and  incited  the  Mahrattas,  as  people  of  the 
same  origin  and  religion,  to  march  to  their  assistance. 
The  attention  of  Nizam  al  Mulk  was  too  deeply 
engaged  in  watching  the  motions  of  Nadir  Shaw, 
who  at  that  very  time  was  prosecuting  his  destructive 
war  in  Hindustan,  to  oppose  a  prompt  resistance  to 
the  Mahrattas;  it  has  indeed  been  asserted,^  though 
without  proof,  and  not  with  much  probability,  that, 
as  he  was  but  little  pleased  with  the  appointment  or 
proceedings  of  Doost  Ali,  he  instigated  the  Mahrattas 
to  this  incursion,  for  the  sake  of  chastising  the  pre- 
sumption of  his  deputy. 

An  army,  commanded  by  Ragogee  Bonslah,  ap- 
peared on  the  confines  of  Camatic,  in  the  month  of 
May,  1740.  The  passes  of  the  mountains  might 
have  been  successfully  defended  by  a  small  number 

»  By  Mr.  Onne,  i.  41.  Cpl.  W  iiks  states  on  verbal  authority,  that  the 
Mahrattas  were  invited  by  the  eldest  son  of  the  Nabob,  jealous  of 
Chunda  Saheb,  ubi  supra,  p.  351. 
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of  men;  but  an  officer  of  Doost  Ali,  a  Hindu,  to^oOKiv. 
whom  that  important  post  was  committed,  betrayed  ^^^^'  *' 


his  trust,  and  left  a  free  passage  to  the  Mahrattas.  2^49. 
Doost  Ali  encountered  the  invaders ;  but  lost  his  life 
in  the  battle*  Subder  Ali;  the  eldest  son  of  the  de- 
ceased, retired  to  the  £;trong  fort  of  Velore,  and  be- 
gan to  negotiate  with  the  Mahrattas.  A  large  sum 
of  money  was  partly  promised,  and  partly  paid;  and 
Trichinopoly,  which  rendered  Chunda  Saheb  an  ob- 
ject of  jealousy  to  the  new  Nabob,  was  secretly 
offered  to  them,  if  they  chose  the  trouble  of  making 
the  conquest  They  returned  in  a  few  months  and 
laid  siege  to  Trichinopoly.  Chunda  Saheb  defended 
himself  gaUantly  for  several  months,  but  was  obliged 
to  yield  on  the  26th  of  March,  1741i  and  was  car- 
ried a  prisoner  to  Satarah;  while  Morari  Row,  a 
Mahratta  chief,  was  left  Governor  of  Trichinopoly. 
Subder  Ali,  afraid  to  trust  himself  in  the  open  city  of 
Arcot,  the  capital  of  Carnatic,  took  up  his  residence 
in  Velore.  B4kir  AU  was  dead,  the  late  governor  of 
Velore,  and  uncle  of  the  Nabob;  and  Mortiz  Ali,  his 
son,  was  now  governor  in  his  place.  By  instigation 
of  this  man,  whose  disposition  was  perfidious  and 
cruel,  Subder  Ali  was  assassinated ;  and  an  attempt 
was  made  by  the  murderer  to  establish  himself  in 
the  government  of  the  province;  but,  finding  his 
efforts  hopeless,  he  shut  himself  up  in  his  fort  of 
Velore ;  and  the  infant  son  of  Subder  All  was  pro- 
claimed Nabob.  ^ 


1  For  this  part  of  the  History  of  Deccan  in  detail,  see  Orine,  i.  36—62; 
Cambridge's  War  in  India,  p.  1-— 6 ;  History  and  Management  of  the 
East  India/ Company,  p.  50 — ^72;  Memoire  pour  Dupleix,  p.  35—43; 
Memoire  contre  Dapleu,  p.  19—59;  Revolution  des  Indes,  i.  67 — 289. 
This  last  work  was  published  anonymously  in  two  volumes  ISmo.  in 
1757.  It  is  written  with  partiality  to  Dupleix;  but  the  author  is  well 
informed,  and  a  man  of  talents.  The  leading  facts  are  shortly  noticed 
by  WilkSf  ch.  vii. 
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BOOKiv,  Nizam  al  Mulk,  however,  had  now  left  the  court 
.2!!mi  ^^  P^lhi,  and  returned  to  his  government  of  Deccan. 
,i^^Q  To  arrange  the  troubled  affairs  of  Camatic»  he  ar- 
rived at  Arcot  in  the  month  of  March  1743.  He 
treated  the  son  of  Subder  All  with  respect;  but  ap- 
pointed his  General  Cojah  AbdooUa,  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Camatic;  and  compelled  Morari  Row,  and 
the  Mahrattas,  to  evacuate  Trichinopoly.  Cojah 
AbdooUa  died  suddenly,  apparently  through  poison, 
before  he  had  taken  possession  of  his  goverament; 
and  the  Nizam  appointed  AnVar  ad  dien  Khan,  to 
supply  his  place.  AnVar  ad  dien  Khan,  the  son  of 
a  man  noted  for  his  learning  and  piety,  had  been 
promoted  to  a  place  of  some  distinction,  by  the  father 
of  Nizam  al  Mulk,  and  after  his  death  attached  him- 
self to  the  fortunes  of  his  son.  When  Nizam  al 
Mulk  became  Subahdar  of  Deccan,  he  made  AnVar 
ad  dien  Nabob  of  Ellore  and  Rajamundry,  where  he 
governed  from  the  year  1725  to  1741;  and  from 
that  period  till  the  death  of  Cojah  AbdooUa,  he 
served  as  Governor  of  Golconda.  In  ostent,  Nizam 
al  Mulk  conferred  the  government  of  Carnatic  upon 
AnVar  ad  dien,  only  for  a  time,  till  Seid  Mahomed, 
the  young  son  of  Subder  Ali,  should  arrive  at  the 
years  of  manhood;  but,  in  the  mean  while,  he  con- 
signed him  to  the  guardianship  of  AnVar  ad  dien, 
and  in  a  short  time  the  young  Nabob  was  murdered 
by  a  party  of  Patau  soldiers,  who  clamoured  for 
arrears  of  pay,  due  to  them,  or  pretended  to  be  due, 
by  his  father.  AnVar  ad  dien  escaped  not  the  im- 
putation of  being  author  of  the  crime,  but  he  was 
supported  by  Nizam  al  Mulk,  and  appointed  Nabol^  ^ 
in  form.  It  was  AnVar  ad  dien,  who  was  the  ^^ 
vemor  of  Camatic  when  the  French  and  English 
contended  for  Madras,  and  whom  Duplei^  tr^ted 
alternately  as  a  friend  and  ^  foe, 
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-  Nizam  al  Mulk,  whose  abilities  and  power  were  BOOKiv. 
calculated  to  confirm  the  arrangements  which  he  had  ^"^^'  ^' 
made  in  Deccan,  died  in  1748,  after  a  whole  life    1^4,9^ 
qpent  in  the  toils  and  agitations  of  oriental  ambition, 
at  the  extraordinary  age  of  104.     The  government 
of  Sadatullah  and  his  family  had  been  highly  popular 
in  Carnatic;  that  of  AnVar  ad  dien  Khan  was  very 
much  hated:  A  strong  desire  prevailed  that  the 
government  of  AnVar  ad  dien  should  be  subverted, 
and  that  of  the  family  of  Sadatullah  restored :  The 
death  of  Nizam  al  Mulk  opened  a  channel  through 
whidi  the  hope  of  change  made  its  way:   Chunda 
Saheb  was  the  only  member  of  the  family  of  Sada* 
tuUah,  who  possessed  talents  likely  to  support  him 
in  the  ascent  to  the  proposed  elevation :  The  keen 
eye  of  Dupleix  had  early  fixed  itself  upon  the  pros- 
pect of  the  ascendancy  of  Chunda  Saheb ;  and  if  that 
chief  should,  by  the  assistance  of  the  French,  acquire 
the  government  of  Carnatic,  the  most  important  coii- 
cessions  might  be  expected  fi*om  his  gratitude  and 
fiiendship.     At  the  first  irruption  of  the  Mahrattas, 
the  whole  family  of  Doost  Ali  had  been  sent  to 
Pondicherry,  (so  strongly  had  the  Indians  already 
learned  to  confide  in  the  superiority  of  European 
power)  as  the  place  of  greatest  safety  in  the  province. 
They  received  protection  and  respect ;  and  the  wife 
and  family  of  Chunda  Saheb,  during  the  whole  time 
of  his  captivity,  had  never  been  removed.     Dupleix 
treated  them  with  the  attention  calculated  to  make  a 
favourable  impression  on  the  man  whom  he  wished 
to  gain.     He  even  corresponded  with  Chunda  Saheb 
in  his  captivity;  and  agreed  to  advance  money  to 
assist  in  raising  the  sum  which  the  Mahrattas  de- 
manded for  his  ransom.     He  was  liberated  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1748,  and  even  furnished,  it  is 
saidf  with  3^000  Mahratta  troops.     He  entered  im- 
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BOOK  IV.  mediately  into  the  quarrels  of  some  contendiiig  Ra> 

Chap.  2.  j^^^^  whose  dmninions  lay  inland  between  the  coast 

1749.    ^^  Malabar  an4  Carnatic,  with  a  view  to  increase  his 

followers,  and  collect  treasure ;  and  he  was  already 

al  the  head  of  6000  men,  when  the  death  of  Nizam 

al  Mulk  occurred. 

To  maintain  his  authority,  in  his  absence,  both  at 
court  and  in  his  province,  Nizam  al  Mulk  had  pro- 
cured the  high  office  of  Aipeer  al  Omrah,  for  his 
eldest  son,  Gbazee  ad  dien  Khan,  who  always  at* 
tended  the  person  of  the  Emperor.  His  second  scm^ 
Nazir  Jung,  had  resided  for  the  most  part  in  Deccan^ 
and  had  officiated  as^his  father^s  deputy,  as  often  as 
the  wars  of  the  empire,  or  the  intrigues  of  the  court, 
had  called  him  away.  Though  the  obedience  of 
Nazir  Jung  had  been  so  little  perfect  as  to  have  been 
lately  chastised  even  by  imprisonment,  he  was  pre* 
sent  when  his  father  died ;  the  army  was  accustomed 
to  obey  him ;  he  got  possession  of  his  father's  trea- 
sures ;  the  Emperor  was  far  too  weak  to  assert  his 
right  of  nomination ;  and  Nazir  Jung  assumed  the 
power  and  titles  of  Subahdar  of  Deccan. 

There  was,  however,  a  favourite  grandson  of 
Nizam  al  Mulk,  the  son  of  a  descendant  of  SadooUah 
Khan,  Vizir  to  Sliaw  Jehan,  by  a  daughter  of  Nizam 
al  Mulk.  His  name  was  Hedayet  Moby  ad  dien ;  to 
which  he  added  the  title  of  Mirzapha  Jung.  He 
had  been  Nabob  of  Beejapore,  for  several  years,  dur- 
ing the  life  of  his  grandfkther ;  who,  it  was  now  given 
out  and  believed,  had  nominated  him  successor  by 
his  will.^  Such  a  competitor  for  the  government  of 
Deccan  appeared  to  Chunda  Saheb  the  very  man  on 
whom  his  hopes  might  repose.     He  offered  his  ser* 


>  Seer  Mutakhareen,  iii.  115.    Wilks  says  be  was  Governor  of  the 
strong  fort  of  Adoni,  ch.  vii. 
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vices,  and  they  were  greecUly  received.  To  attain  b(X)KIv. 
the  assistance  pfDupleix  was  regarded  by  them  both  ^"^*'-  ^• 
as  an  object  of  the  highest  importance ;  and  in  a  "^TTI 
Subahdar  of  Deccan,  and  a  Nabob  of  Carnatic,  whom 
he  himself  shoyild  be  the  chief  instrument  in  raising 
to  power,  Dupleix  contemplated  the  highest  advan- 
tages, both  for  himself  and  for  his  country.  Chunda 
Saheb  persuaded  Mirzapha  Jung  that  they  ought  to 
commence  their  operations  in  Carnatic;  where  the 
interest  of  the  family  of  Chunda  Saheb  would  afford 
advantages.  Their  troops  had  increased  to  the  num- 
ber of  .40,000  men,  when  they  approached  the  con- 
fines of  Carnatic.  They  were  joined  here  by  the 
French,  who  consisted  of  400  Europeans,  100  Caffres, 
and  1800  Sepoys,  commanded  by  M.  d'Auteuil.^ 
They  immediately  advanced  towards  An'war  ad  dien, 
whom  on  the  3d  of  August,  1749,  they  found  en- 
camped under  the  fort  of  Amboor,  fifty  miles  west 
firom  Arcot.  The  French  offered  to  storm  the  en- 
trenchment; and  though  twice  beaten  back,  they 
advanced  three  times  to  the  charge,  and  at  last  pre- 
vailed. An'war  ad  dien  was  slain  in  the  engage- 
ment, at  the  uncommon  age  of  107  years ;  his  eldest 
son  was  taken  prisoner;  and  his  second  son  Mahomed 
Ali,  with  the  wreck  of  the  army,  escaped  to  Trichi- 
nopoly,  of  which  he  was  Governor.^ 

DupleiK  affirms,  that  had  the  victorious  leaders, 
according  to  his  advice,  advanced  without  delay 
against  Trichinopoly,  while  the  consternation  of 
defeat  remained,  they  would  have  obtained  imme- 
diate  possession  of  the  place,  and  the  success  of  their 
enterprise  would  have   been  assured.     Tliey   chose 

i  Memoire  pour  la  Compagnie  des  lodes  coutre  le  Sieur  Dupleiz, 
p.  S9. 

*  Orme,  i.  127;. Memoire,  at  supra,  p.  40;  Memoire  pour  le  Sieur 
Dupleii,  p.  45. 
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BOOK  iVi  however  to  go  first  to  Arcot,  that  they  might  play 
^"^^-  ^-  for  a  while  the  Subahdar  and  Nabob ;  they  after- 
-^.jj  wards  paid  a  visit  at  Pondicherry  to  M.  Dupleix, 
who  gratified  himself  by  receiving  them  with  oriental 
display;  and  was  gifted  with  the  sovereignty  of 
eighty-one  villages  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  set- 
tlement.* 

They  marched  not  from  Pondicherry  till  the  very 
end  of  October ;  and  instead  of  proceeding  directly 
against  Trichinopoly,  as  they  had  settled  with  Du- 
pleix,  they  directed  their  march  to  the  dty  of  Tan- 
jore.  The  urgency  of  their  pecuniary  wants,  and 
the  prospect  of  an  ample  supply  from  the  hoards  of 
Tanjore,  made  them  imdervalue  the  delay.  The 
King  was  summoned  to  pay  his  arrears  of  tribute, 
and  a  large  sum  as  a  compensation  for  the  expense 
of  the  war.  By  negotiation,  by  promises,  and  stra- 
tagems, he  endeavoured ;  and  the  softness  of  his  ene- 
mies enabled  him,  to  occupy  their  time  till  the  very 
end  of  December,  when  news  arrived  that  Nazir  Jung, 
the  Subahdar,  was  on  his  march  to  attack  them.^ 

Nazir  Jung  had  been  summoned,  upon  his  acces- 
sion, to  the  imperial  presence;  and  had  advanced 
with  a  considerable  army  as  far  as  the  Nerbudda, 
when  a  counter-order  arrived.  Informed  of  the  am- 
bitious designs  of  his  nephew,  he  accelerated  his 
return;  and  was  arrived  at  Aurengabad,  when  he 
heard  of  the  overthrow  and  death  of  the  Nabob  of 


>  Memoire  poup  Dupleix,  p.  47.  The  French  Company  assert,  in 
their  Memoir  against  Dupleix  (p.  44),  that  it  was  to  gratify  his  iTtoity 
by  this  display,  that  the  chiefs  delayed  the  march  to  Trichinopoly :  which 
seems  the  invention  of  malignity.  Orme  says,  with  better  reasons,  that 
to  keep  the  army  in  obedience,  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  money,  which 
they  levied  by  contribution  in  the  province. 

«  Orme,  i.  133 — 136 ;  Mem.  pour  Dupleix^  p.  51.  The  French  Com- 
pany accuse  Dupleix  again  falsely  of  being  the  author  of  the  ill-timed 
invasion  of  Tanjore :  Mem.  contrc  Dupleix,  p,  45. 
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Carnatic.^  The  impolitic  delays  of  his  enemies^af-^OKiv. 
forded  time  for  his  preparations ;  and  they  were  _JL1-1 
struck  with  consternation  when  they  now  heard  of  1749, 
his  approach.  They  broke  up  their  camp  with  pre- 
cipitation ;  and,  harassed  by  a  body  of  Mahrattas,  in 
the  service  of  Nazir  Jung»  returned  to  Pondicherry.* 
Dupleix  was  admirably  calculated  for  the  tricks  of 
Indian  pdicy.  Though  he  exerted  himself  with  the 
utmost  vigour  to  animate  the  spirits,  and  augment 
the  force  of  his  allies ;  lending  them  50,000/.,  declar- 
ing that  he  would  lend  them  still  more,  and  increas* 
ing  the  French  forces  to  the  number  of  2000  Euro- 
peans ;  yet  contemplating  now  with  some  terror  the 
chance  of  a  defeat,  he  sought  to  be  prepared  for  all 
events,  and  endeavoured  secretly  to  open  a  nego- 
tiation with  Nazir  Jung.  He  addressed  to  him  a 
memorial,  in  which  he  set  forth  the  enmity  which 
was  borne  by  An' war  ad  dien  to  the  French  nation ; 
and  the  necessity  under  which  they  were  placed  to 
avail  themselves  of  any  allies  to  secure  themselves 
firom  its  effects ;  that  the  death  of  that  Nabob,  how- 
ever, had  now  freed  them  from  such  obligation,  and 
they  were  ready  to  detach  themselves  from  the  ene- 
mies of  Nazir  Jung;  that  they  had  already  mani- 
fested their  friendly  dispositions  towards  him,  in 
sparing  Tanjore,  and  suspending  the  siege  of  Trichi- 
nopoly,  which  the  victorious  army  of  them  and  their  . 
allies,  there  was  no  doubt,  might  have  easily  taken. ^ 
It  was  only,  says  Dupleix,  the  arrival  of  an  English 
force  in  the  camp  of  Nazir  Jung,  that  prevented  the 
Subahdar  from  embracing  the  proposal.^ 

1  Seer  Mutakhareen,  iii.  115.  Mr.  Orme  (i.  1S6)  is  mistaken  when  he 
says  that  Nazir  Jung  had  inarched  toward  Delhi,  to  oppose  his  elder 
brother :  it  was  at  a  subsequent  date  that  Ghazee  ad  dien  marched  for 
Deccan. 

•  Orme,i.  136,137. 

3  Memoire  pour  Dapleixi  p.  63«  "^  Ibid.  p.  51.     « 
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BOOK  IV.  From  the  beginning  of  1747,  the  English  had  been 
^"^'*'  ^'  intriguing,  both  with  Nizam  al  Mulk  and  with  Nazir 
1749  "  Ju^^gj  against  the  French.  Besides  a  letter  from  the 
English  Governor  to  the  same  eiFect,  Commodore 
Griffin,  in  a  letter  to  Nizam  al  Mulk,  dated  March  6, 
1747,  said,  "  I  shall  not  enter  into  a  particular  detail 
of  all  the  robberies,  cruelties,  and  depf  edations,  com- 
mitted on  shore  upon  the  King  my  IMaster's  subjects, 
by  that  insolent,  perfidious  nation  the  French ;  con- 
nived at,  and  abetted  by  those  umder  your  Excellency 
(the  Nabob  of  Arcot),  whose  duty  it  was  to  have 
preserved  the  peace  of  your  country,  instead  of  selling 
the  interest  of  a  nation,  with  whom  you  have  had  the 
strictest  friendship  time  out  of  mind ;  a  nation  that 
has  been  the  means  not  only  of  enriching  this  part  of 
the  country,  but  the  whole  dominions  of  the  grand 
IMogul ;  and  that  to  a  people  who  are  as  remarkable 
all  over  the  world  for  encroaching  upon,  and  giving 
disturbances  and  disquiet  to  all  near  them ;  a  people 
^  .  who  are  strangers  in  your  country,  in  comparison  of 
those  who  have  been  robbed  by  them  of  that  most 
important  fortress  and  factory,  Madras;  and  now 
they  are  possessed  of  it,  have  neither  money  nor  cre- 
dit, to  carry  on  the  trade.  ■  And  now,  excellent 
Sir,  we  have  laid  this  before  you,  for  your  information 
and  consideration ;  and  must  entreat  you,  in  the  name 
.  of  the  Kinpf  of  Great  Britain,  my  Royal  Master,  to 
call  the  Nabob  to  an  account  for  his  past  transactions^ 
and  interpose  your  power  to  restore,  as  near  as  pos- 
sible in  its  original  state,  what  has  been  so  unjustly 
taken  from  us."  Application  was  at  the  same  time  made 
to  Nazir  Jungfor  his  interest  with  his  father,  which  that 
prince  assures  the  English  by  letter  he  had  effectually 
employed.  A  favourable  answer  was  received  from  Ni- 
zam al  Mulk,  and  a  mandate  was  sent  to  An'war  ad 
dien  Khan,  called  at  that  time  by  the  English  Ana- 
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verdy  Khan^  in  which  were  the  following  words :  BOOKiv, 
'*  The  English  nation,  from  ancient  times,  are  very  ^°^^'  ^\ 
obedient  and  serviceable  to  us ;  besides  wliich  they    2749. 
always  proved  to  be  a  set  of  true  peoj^,  and  it  is  very 
hard  that  they  met  with  these  trouUes,  misfortunes, 
and  destruction.  I  do  therefore  write  you,  to  protect, 
aid,  and  assist  them  in  all  respects,  and  use  your  best  . 
endeavours  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  French  may  be 
aeverdy  chastised  and  rooted  off,  that  his  Majesty^s 
sea-port  town  may  be  recovered,  and  that  the  English 
nation  may  be  restored  to  their  right,  establisli  them- 
selves in  their  former  place,as  before,  and  carry  on  ihext 
trade  and  commerce  for  theflourishment  of  the  place.'* 
An  agent  of  the  English,  a  native,  named  Hodgee 
Hodee,  who  dates  his  letter  from  Arcot,  the  10th  of 
March,  1747,  presents  them  with  the  real  state  of  the 
fact  in  regard  to  AnVar  ad  dien,  the  Nabob :  **  I 
take  the  liberty  to  acquaint  your  worship,  that  as  the 
Nabob  is  but  a  Renter y  he  does  not  much  regard  the 
distress  of  the  people  of  this  province,   but  in  all 
shapes  has  respect  to  his  own  interest  and  benefit ; 
therefore  there  is  no  trusting  to  his  promises.     The 
French  are  very  generous  in  making  presents  of  other 
people's  goods,  both  to  the  old  and  young.'*     He  ad- 
vises the  English  to  be  equally  liberal  with  their  gifts, 
and  says,  "  Don't  regard  the  money,  as  Governor 
Morse  did,  but  part  with  it  for  the  safety  of  your 
settlement."     Another  of  their  agents,  Boundla  Moo- 
tal,  informed  them  that  if  they,  expected  any  cordial 
assistance  from  AnVar  ad  dien,  they  must  send  him 
money  for  it.     The  second  son  of  AnVar  ad  dien, 
Mahomed  Ali  Khan,  showed  himself  during  this  pe- 
riod   of  French  ascendancy,  rather   favourable   to 
the  English :  probably,  from  that  spirit  of  discord 
which  prevails  in  the  ruling  families  of  the  East, 
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BOOK  IV.  because  his  eldest  brother  displayed  a  partiality  tathe 

f^^  French-' 
1749.  When,  after  the  deaths  of  Nizam  al  Mulk  and 
An Var  ad  dien  KJian,  and  the  captivity  of  the  eldest 
son  of  An  Var  ad  dien  Khan,  Nazir  Jung  marched 
into  Camatic  against  Chunda  Saheb  and  Mirzt^ha 
Jung,  he  summoned  Mahomed  Ali  to  join  him  from 
Trichinopoly,  and  sent  to  Fort  St.  David  to  solicit  as- 
sistance from  the  English.  The  arrival  of  Mirzapha 
Jung,  the  defeat  of  An  Var  ad  dien,  which  happened 
when  they  were  engaged  in  the  attadc  of  Tanjore» 
and  the  apprehended  schemes  of  Dupleix,  had  strudc 
the  English  with  alarm.  "  They  saw,"  says  Mr. 
prme, ''  the  dangers  to  which  they  were  exposed,  but 
were  incapable  of  taking  the  vigorous  resolutions 
which  the  necessity  of  their  affairs  demanded."  They 
allowed  Mr.  Boscawen,  with  the  fleet  and  troops,  ta 
set  sail  for  England,  at  the  end  of  October,  and  sent 
only  120  Europeans  to  support  Mahomed  Ali  at  Tri- 
chinopoly.*  The  presence,  however  of  Nazir  Jung, 
at  the  head  of  a  great  army,  encouraged  them  to  com- 
mand the  detachment  at  Trichinopoly  to  accompany 
Mahomed  Ali ;  and  a  few  days  after  their  arrival  in 
the  camp.  Major  Laurence,  with  600  Europeans  from 
Fort  St.  David,  joined  the  army  of  the  Subahdar. 

The  two  armies  were  now  sufficiendy  near  to  skir- 
mish ;  when  thirteen  French  officers,  displeased  that 
they  had  not  shared  in  the  spoils  of  Tanjore^  resigned 
their  commissions,  and  infused  terror  and  alarm  into 
the  men  they  were  destined  to  command.  D'Auteuil, 
considering  it  no  longer  safe  to  venture  into  action 
with  men  thus  affected,  decamped  the  night  before  the 
expected  battle,  and  retreated  in  the  direction  of  Pon- 

1  Rous't  Appendix,  i.  8—^22.  «  Orme,  i,  130, 133,  ISa. 
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dicherry ;  leaving  Mir^pha  JUng  and  Chunda  Saheb,  BOOK  I  v. 
in  a  state  of  despair.    Mirzapha  Jung  thought  it  best  ^^^^'  ^' 
to  yield  himself  up  to  his  uncle,  by  whom  he  was  im-   j^^^^  • 
mediately  put  in  fetters ;  Chunda  Saheb,  with  his 
own  troops,  made  his  way  to  Pondicherry.* 

The  dangers  were  formidable  and  imminent  which 
now  stared  Dupleix  in  the  face ;  but  he  had  confi- 
dence in  the  resources  of  his  own  genius,  and  the 
slippery  fi)oting  of  an  oriental  prince.  He  sent  an 
embassy  to  the  camp  of  the  victorious  Subahdar,  olSer- 
ing  terms  of  peace ;  and  at  the  same  time  entered 
into  correspondence  with  some  disaffected  chie&  in  his 
army*  These  were  leaders  of  the  Patau  troops,  which 
Nizam  al  Mulk^  as  the  priodpal  instrument  of  his 
ambition,  had  maintained  in  hiA  service;  and  of 
which  he  had  made  the  (Mincipal  captains  Nabobs  of 
different  districts  in  his  Subah.  It  was  the  standing 
policy  of  aU  the  Mahomedan  princes  in  India  to  com- 
pose a  great  part  of  their  armies  of  men  drawn  from 
the  more  hardy  people  of  the  north,  the  Tartars  and 
Afghaunsi.  Of  these  people  the  men  who  arrived  in 
India  were  mere  soldiers  of  fortune,  accustomed  to 
seek  for  wealth  and  distinction  through  crimes*  If 
the  master  whom  they  served  wei*e  aUe  to  chastise 
their  perfidy,  and  feed  their  hopes  of  plunder  and  ag- 
grandizement by  the  prospect  of  his  conquests,  they 
were  useful  and  important  instruments.  The  mo- 
ment they  appeared  to  have  more  to  gain  by  destroy- 
ing than  by  serving  him,  they  were  the  most  alarm- 
ing source  of  his  danger. 

Nazir  Jung  had  the  usual  character  of  a  man  edu- 
cated a  prince.     He  devoted  his  time  to  pleasure,  and 

»  Cambridge's  War  in  India,  p.  6—11 ;  Orme,  i.  1S8— 142;  History 
and  Management  of  the  East  India  Company,  p.  73 ;  Memoire  pour 
DopletVy  p.  54 ;  Memoire  centre  Dupleix,  p.  4t ;  Berolutioii  dcs  Inde«, 
i.  S33— 2S8. 

VOL.  III.  H 
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BOOK IV. withdrew  it  from  business;  decided  without  cons!' 
^^^'  ^'  deration,  henoe  unwisely ;  and  was  at  once  too  indo- 
1750r  ^"*  *^^  *^^  proud  to  correct  his  mistakes.  Under 
such  a  master,  the  Patau  lords  expected,  by  selling 
their  services  to  a  competitor,  to  add  both  to  their 
treasures,  and  the  territories  of  which  the  government 
was  lodged  in  their  hands. 

The  deputies  of  Dupl^ix  had  returned  from  the 
camp  of  Nazir  Jung,  when  D'Auteuil,  who  continued 
to  watch  the  motions  of  the  army,  observing  the  neg- 
ligence with  which  the  camp  was  guarded  during  the 
night,  detached  an  officer  with  300  men,  who  entered 
it  unobserved ;  penetrated  into  it  a  mile;  spread  terror 
and  alarm ;  killed  upwards  of  a  thousand  of  the  ene- 
my ;  and  returned  with  the  loss  of  only  two  or  three 
men:  another  proof  of  the  extraordinary  weakness  of 
an  Indian  army,  when  opposed  to  the  force  of  the 
European  mind. 

The  Subahdar,  alarmed  at  the  presence  of  so  en- 
terprising an  enemy,  hastened  to  Arcot ;  while  the 
English,  quarrelling  with  him  about  the  performance 
of  his  promises,  and  the  abandonment  of  their  cause 
by  withdrawing  his  army,  left  the  camp  in  disgust, 
and  removed  the  only  important  obstacle  to  the 
machinations  of  the  conspirators  and  Dupleix. 

While  the  Subahdar  spent  his  time  at  Arcot  in  the 
pleasures  of  the  harem  and  the  chase,  of  both  of 
which  he  was  immoderately  fond,  the  French  exhi- 
bited new  iqpecimens  of  their  activity  and  enterprise, 
A  small  body  of  troops  sailed  to  Masulipatam,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Kistna,  once  the  principal  mart  of 
that  region  of  India ;  attacked  it  by  surprise  in  the 
night;  and  gained  possession  with  a  trifling  loss: 
And  another  detaclmient  seized  the  Pagoda  of  Tri- 
yadi,  about  fifteen  miles  west  from  Fort  St.  David. 
Mahomed  Ali  obtained  permission  to  detach  himself' 
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firom  the  army  of  the  Subahdar,  for  the  purpose  of  dis-  BOOKiv. 
lodging  them  fromTriradi;  in  this  he  obtained  as-  ^"'"''  ^' 
aistance  from  the  English,  who  ttiere  deeply  interested  ^  i^^q^ 
in  preventing  the  French  from  gaining  a  position  so 
near.  Some  attacks  which  Mahomed  Ali  and  the 
English  made  upon  the  pagoda  were  unsuccessful; 
and  tiiese  allies  began  to  quarrel.  Mahomed  ^  Ali 
would  neither  advance  pay  to  the  English,  nor  move 
his  troops  between  the  pagoda  and  Pondicherry ;  upon 
which  they  left  him.  The  French,  who  expected  this 
event,  waited  for  its  arrival ;  attacked  Mahomed  Ali ; 
gdned  in  easy  victory,  and  made  him  fly  to  Arcot, 
with  two  Of  three  attendants.  The  French  still  aim* 
ing  at  further  acquisitions,  advanced  against  the  cele* 
brated  Fort  of  Gingee,  situated  on  a  vast  insulated 
rock,  and  deemed  the  strongest  fortress  in  Caniatitr. 
They  stormed  the  fortifications  to  the  vety  sunf  mit  of 
the  mountain ;  and  contemplating  afterwards  the  na^ 
tural  strength  ci  the  place,  felt  astonished  at  their 
own  success. 

This  last  exploit  disturbed  the  tranquillity  and  the 
amusements  of<i«the  Subahdar ;  and  he  offered  to  en« 
ter  upon  negotiation.  The  demands  of  the  French 
were  lofty ;  Nazir  Jung,  therefore,  began  his  march 
to  Gingee.  But  it  was  now  October,  1750,  and  the 
rains  began.  The  Subahdar  kept  the  field ;  but  felt 
exceedingly  weary  of  the  contest ;  and  at  last  ap« 
peared  incUded  to  leoneede  whatever  was  demanded 
by  the  French.  Dupleix  negotiated  at  once  with  the 
traitors  and  the  Subahdar.  He  had  just  concluded 
his  toeaty  with  the  Subahdar,  when  his  commander  at 
Gingee  receives  Irom  the  traitors  the  concer^  call: 
He  marches  with  his  whole  force ;  attacks  the  camp 
of  the  Subahdar,  and  is  joined  by  the  traitors ;  b)s 
one  of  whom  Nazir  Jung  is  Act  through  the  heart. 
In  his  Memoir  Dupleix  affirms,  that  he  wrote  imtoe^' 

H  2 
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BOOKiv.diately  to  inform  the  Commander  at  Giogee  of  the 
^^^^  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  and  to  prevent  further  hoflti- 
1751.   ^ties,  but  that  his  letter  arrived  not  till  after  the  re- 
volution was  performed* 

Mirzapha  Jung  was  now  freed  from  his  imprison- 
ment, and  vested  with  the  authority  of  Subahdan 
Immediately,  however,  the  enormous  demands  of  the 
Patau  nobles,  to  whose  perfidy  he  owed  his  power, 
began  to  oppress  him ;  and  he  only  parried  thdr  im- 
portunities by  asserting  the  necessity  of  forming  bis 
arrangements  in  concert  with  Dupleix.,  Lofty  were 
the  hopes,  in  which  that  ambitious  leader  seemed  now 
entitled  to  indulge  himself  Mirzapha  Jung,  ad- 
vanced to  Pondicherry,  and  lavished  upon  him  every 
testimony  of  gratitude  and  friendship.  Dupleix  eX" 
erted  himself  to  satisfy  the  Patan  lords ;  who,  seeing 
his  determination  to  support  their  master,  permitted 
him  to  retrench  thdr  demands,  and  treasured  up 
their  resentments  for  a  future  day.  An  adept  in 
Indian  policy,  when  he  had  men  of  their  dangerous 
character  within  the  walls  of  Pondicherry,  would 
have  taken  care  how  they  made  their  escape. 

Dupleix  was  appointed  Governor  of  the  Mogut 
dominions  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel  from  the  river 
Kistna  to  Cape  Comorin ;  and  Chunda  Saheb  his 
Deputy  at  Arcot  Mahomed  Ali,  who  had  fled  to 
Trichinopoly^  upon  the  assassination  oi.  Nazir  Jung, 
now  o£[ered  to  resign  his  pretensions  to  the  nabobship 
of  Catnatic,  provided  Dupldx,  who  listened  to  the 
Overture,  would  obtain  from  the  new  Subahcbr  a  com- 
mand for  him,  in  any  other  part  of  bis  dominions. 

Mirzapha  Jung  left  Pondicherry  in  the  month  of 
January,  1751,  accompanied  by  a  body  of  French 
tix>op85  with  M.  Bussy,  who  had  signalized  himself 
in  the  late  transactions,  at  their  head.  The  army 
had  inarched  about  sixty  leagues }  when  a  disturb^ 
6 
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ance^in  appearance  accidental,  arose  among  a  part  of  book  i  v. 
the  troops;  presently  it  was  discovered,  that  the  ^^^^•^' 
Patan  chiefs  were  in  revolt ;  and  that  they  had  seized  jyi^i^ 
a  pass  in  froqt  through  which  it  behoved  the  army  to 
proceed.  They  were  attacked  witJi  great  spirit ;  the 
Erench  artillery  carried  every  thing  before  it ;  and  a 
victory  was  gained,  when  the  impetuosity  of  the  Sur 
bahdar  carried  him  too  far  in  the  pursuit,  and  he  was 
shot  dead  with  an  arrow*  M.  Bussy  was  not  a  man 
who  lost  his  presence  of  mind,  upon  an  unexpected 
disaster.  He  represented  to  the  principal  comman* 
ders  the  necessity  of  agreeing  immediately  upon  the 
choice  of  a  master ;  and  as  the  son  of  Mirzapha 
Jung  was  an  in&nt,  and  the  present  state  of  affairs 
required  the  authority  of  a  man  of  years,  he  recom- 
mended Salabut  Jung,  the  eldest  surviving  son  of 
>}izam  al  Mulk,  who  was  present  in  the  camp^  and 
who  without  delay. was  raised  to  the  vacant  com- 
mand. Salabut  Jung  promised  the  same  concessions 
to  the  French  which  had  been  made  by  his  prede- 
cessor, and  the  army  continued  its  march  towards 
Golcooda.^ 

The  Europeans  in  India,  who  hitherto  had  crouched 
at  the  feet  of  the  meanest  of  the  petty  governors  of 
a  district,  were  astonished  at  the  progress  of  the 
French,  who  now  seemed  to  preside  over  the  whole 
region  of  Deccan.  A  letter  to  Dupleix,  from  a  friend 
in  the  camp  of  Sahbut  Jung,  affirmed  that  in  a  little 
^me  the  Mogul. on  his  throne  would  tremble  at  th^ 

1  For  the  above  details  see  Onue,  L  lia— 166.  History  and  Manage- 
ment of  the  East  India  Company,  p.  74—79;  Cambridge's  War  in 
India/p.  lO^ld ;  Seer  Mutakhareen,  iii.  116— 118,  the  author  of  which 
eays  tihatldinapha  Jung  had  a  plot  against  the  Patans,  who  on  this  oe* 
casion  were  not  the  aggressors ;  Memoire  pour  D9pleix,  p.  55— 68»  who 
says  he  entered  into  the  conspiracy  against  Kazir  Jung,  because  he 
would  not  listen  to  peace ;  Memoire  contre  Dupleix,  p.  17—61 ;  Wilks, 
chap.  vii.  with  whom  Dap^ix  is  afavoonte. 
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BOOK  IV.  name  of  Dupleix ;  ^  and  however  presumptuous  this 
^^^^*^- /prophecy   might    appear,  little  was  wanting  to  se- 
cure its  fulfilment* 

The  Enj^lish,  sunk  in  apathy  or  despair,  were  s6 
far  as  yet  from  taking  any  vigorous  measures  to  op- 
pose a  torrent  by  which  they  were  likely  to  be  over- 
whelmed, that  Major  Laurence,  the  commander  of 
the  troops,  on  whose  military  talents  and  authority 
their  whole  dependence  was  placed,  took  the  extra- 
ordinary resolution,  not  opposed,  it  should  seem,  by  the 
Council,  of  returning  at  this  critical  juncture  to 
England.  They  used  their  influence  indeed,  to  pre^ 
vent  Mahomed  Ali  from  canying  into  execution  the 
proposal  be  had  made  to  the  French  of  surrendering 
Trichinopoly ;  but  Mahomed  Ali,  and  the  English,  in 
concert,  made  offer  to  acknowledge  Chunda  Saheb 
Nabob  of  all  Carnatic,  with  the  exception  of  Tri- 
chinopoly and  its  dependencies.  This  the  French 
treated  as  a  departure  from  the  original  proposal  of 
Mahomed  AK,  and  replied  with  haughtiness  and  con- 
tempt. The  English  now  engaged  to  suf^rt  him, 
and  he  resolved  to  hold  out.  The  Governor  of  Ma- 
dura, however,  a  small  adjacent  province,  formerly  a 
Hindu  rajahship,  dtelared  for  Chunda  Saheb,  and 
an  attempt,  made  by  a  party  of  the  English  to  reduce 
it,  was  repelled. 

Toward  the  beginning  of  April,  Chunda  Saheb  be- 
gan his  march  from  Arcot ;  and  about  the  same  time 
Captain  Gingens,  with  the  English,  was  dispatched 
from  Fort  St.  David.  Chunda  Saheb  was  encamped 
near  the  fort  of  Volconda,  on  the  great  road  between 
Trichinopoly  and  Arcot,  when  the  English  ap- 
proached. A  battle  was  brought  on ;  but  the  English 
officers  spent  so  much  time  in  deliberation  as  dis- 

}  Memoire  qtmtre  Duplm. 
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oouraged  the  men;  and  the  European  soldiers  fled  BOOK i v. 
shamefully  from  the  field,  even  while  the  Caffr^  and  ^^^^'  ^' 
the  native  troops  maintained  the  contest.     The  army    yi^i^ 
retreated ;  and  though  it  posted  itself,  and  encamped 
at  two  different  places^  Utatoor  and  Pitchonda;  it 
quitted  both  upon  the  arrival  of  the  enemy,  and  at  last 
took  shelter  under  the  walls  of  Trichihopoly.  Chunda 
Saheb  and  the  Erench  lost  no  time  in  following,  and  . 
sat  down  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  town. 

The  city  of  Trichinopoly,  at  the  distance  of  about 
ninety  miles  from  the  sea,  is  situated  on  the  south 
side  of  the  great  river  Caveiy,  about  half  a  mile 
from  its  bank ;  and,  for  an  Indian  city,  was  fortified 
with  extraordinary  strength.  About  five  miles  higher 
up  than  Trichinopoly,  the  Cavery  divides  itself  into 
two  branches,  which,  after  separating  to  the  distance 
of  about  two  miles,  again  approach,  and  being  only 
prevented  from  uniting,  about  fifteen  miles  below  Tri- 
chinopoly, by  a  narrow  mound,  they  form  a  peninsula, 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  island  of  Seringham ; 
celebrated  as  containing  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
structures,  and  one  of  the  most  venerated  pagodas,  in 
India ;  and  henceforward  remarkable  fcM*  the  struggle, 
constituting  an  era  in  the  history  of  India,  of  which 
it  WW  now  to  be  the  scene. 

The  Presidency  of  Fort  St.  David,  somewhat  roused 
by  seeing  the  army  of  Mahomed  Ali  driven  out  of  Car- 
Tiatic,  and.obliged  to  take  shelter  beyond  the  Cavery, 
iti^de  several  efforts  to  reinforce  the  troops  they  had  sent 
liim ;  whom,  after  all,  they  were  able  to  augment  to 
the  number  of  only  600  men.  There  was  another  mis- 
fortune ;  for  notwithstanding  the  urgency  with  which, 
in  the  depressed  and  alarming  state  of  their  affws,  the 
English  were  called  upon  for  the  utmost  exertions  of 
tJieir  virtue,  *'  a  fatal  spirit  of  division,^  says  Major 
Laurence,    "  had   unhappily  .  crept   in    among  ow 
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BOOK  IV.  officers,  so  that  many  opportunities  and  advantages 
'  were  lost,  which  gave  the  country  alliance  but  an  in- 
1751.  different  opinion  of  our  conduct."*  The  French, 
however,  made  but  feeble  efforts  for  the  reduction  of 
the  place  ;  and  the  English  were  too  much  impressed 
.with  an  opinion  of  their  own  weakness  to  hazard  any 
enterprise  to  dislodge  them.  ^ 

While  the  war  thus  lingered  at  Trichinopoly,  Clive, 
who  had  been  made  a  captajin  to  supply  some  of  the 
removals  occasioned  by  th^  recent  discontents,  per- 
suaded the  Presidency  to  create  a  diversion,  by  send- 
ing him  to  attack  Arcot,  the  capital  of  Chunda  Saheb, 
left  with  a  very  slender  defence.  This  young  man 
was  the  son  of  a  gentleman  of  small  fortune  in 
Shropshire.  From  the  untractableness  of  his  own 
disposition,  or  the  unsteadiness  of  his  father^  he  was 
moved  when  a  boy  from  one  to  another  through  a  great 
variety  of  schools ;  at  which  he  was  daring,  impetuous, 
averse  to  application,  and  impatient  of  controL     At 


1  Laurence's  Narrative  in  Cambridge's  War  in  India,  p.  28.  "  In  the 
middle  of  July,''  says  Orme,  i.  189,  '^  the  discontent  whiefa  prevailed 
aiuong  die  officers  made  it  necessary  to  remove  several  of  them  at  a  time 
when  there  were  very  few  fit  to  succeed  to  their  posts." 

*  Law,  the  commander  of  the  French  forces,  whom  I  am  much  more 
inclined  to  believe  than  Dupleiz,  one  of  the  most  audacious  cxmteimierB 
of  truth  that  ever  engaged  in  crooked  politics,  asserts  his  want  of 
strength  for  any  efficient  operation ;  as  Dupleix,  who  had  entered  into  a 
correspondence  with  Mahomed  Ali,  and  relied  upon  bb  promise  to  open 
to  the  French  the  gates  of  TrTchinopoly^sent  him  not  to  attack  Trichino- 
poly, but  to  receive  possession  pf  it;  he  adds,  that  when  they  were  sur- 
prised by  Mahomed  Ali's  firing  upon  them  from  the  walls,  they  had  not 
a  single  piece  of  battering  or  heavy  cannon  in  the  camp ;  that  k  was 
three  months' before  they  were  supplied  with  any;  that  at  first  the  whole 
army  consisted  of  11,860,  but  after  die  detachmeat  sent  for  the  recovery 
of  Arcot,  it  consisted  only  of  6,680,  of  whom  600  only  were  Europeans. 
See  Plaiute  du  Chevalier  Law  contre  le  Sieur  Dupleix,  p.  91—23.  Do- 
pleix,  on  the  other  hand  (Memoire,  p.  74),  speaking  in  round  number^ 
says,  that  the  natives,  who  had  joined  Chunda  Saheb,  raised  the  army  to 
30,000  men.  So  widely  asunder  are  the  statements  of  these  two  men, 
at  the  head  of  the  d^paxtments,  civil  and  military. 
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Hbe  age  of  nineteen  he  was  appointed  a  writer  in  the  fiooRiv. 
service  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  sent  to  ^"^^•*' 
Madras.  There  his  turbulence,  though  he  was  not  "TtsT^ 
91-natured,  engaged  him  in  quarrels  with  his  equals ; 
his  dislike  of  application''  and  control  prevented  his 
acquiring  the  benevolence  of  his  superiors.  ^  When 
the  capitulation  with  Madras  was  violated,  Clive 
made  his  escape  in  a  Mahomedan  dress,  to  Fort  St. 
David,  and  when  the  siege  of  Pondicherry  was  un- 
dertaken, he  was  allowed  to  enter  into  the  military 
service,  with  the  rank  of  an  ensign.  At  the  siege  of 
Pondicheiry,  and  the  enterprise-  against  Devi-Cotah, 
he  rendered  himself  conspicuous  by  courting  posts  of 
danger,  and  exhibiting  in  them  a  daring  intrepidity. 
The  discerning,  however,  along  with  his  rashness, 
perceived  a  coolness  and  presence  of  mind,  with  a  rea- 
diness of  resource  in  the  midst  of  danger,  which  made 
Laurence,  at  an  early  period,  point  him  out  as  a  man 
of  promise.  Upon  the  condusion  of  the  affair  at 
Devi-Cotah,  Clive  returned  to  his  dvil  occupation ; 
but  no  sooner  did  his  countrymen  resume  the  sword, 
than  his  own  disposition,  and  the  scarcity  of  officers, 
again  involved  him  in  operations,  far  better  suited  to 
his  restless,  daring,  and  contentious  mind#  He  had 
accompanied  the  troops  sent  for  the  defence  of  Tri- 
chinopoly,  tiU  after  the  affair  at  Volcondah,  and  had 
been  employed  by  the  Presidency  in  conducting  the 
several  reinforcements  which  they  had  attempted  to 
forward.  He  was  now  furnished  with  200  Euro- 
peans, and  300  Sepoys :  and  to  ^are  even  these.  Fort 
St.  David  and  Madras  were  left,  for  their  defence, 
the  one  with  100,  the  other  with  fifty  men.  To  com- 
mand tliemhe  had  eight  officers,  of  whom  six  had, 
never  been  in  action,  and  four  were  young  men  in  the 

'  1  See  a-  panegyrical  life  of  him,  for  which  his  'Ikmiljr  furnished  mA» 
ierialsi  ill  Ksppis's  Bipgraphiik  Bruanmca,  vol,  iii,  act.  Clivet 
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BOOK  IV.  mercantile  service  of  the  Company,  whom  his  own 
^^^^'  ^'  example  had  inflamed.  For  artillery  they  had  three 
1762.  field-pieces ;  and  two  eigfateen-pounders  were  seat 
after  him.  The  enemy,  who  remained  in  garrison  at 
Arcot,  which  was  an  open  town,  defended  by  a  fort, 
abandoned  the  place,  and  gave  him  possession  with- 
out  resistance.  Expecting  a  siege,  he  exferted  his 
utmost  diligence  to  supply  the  fort;  and  that  he 
might  prevent  the  fugitive  garrison,  who  hovered 
around,  from  resuming  their  courage,  he  made  fre- 
quent sallies ;  beat  up  their  camp  in  the  middle  of  the 
night ;  defended  himself  with  v^our  when  assailed ; 
and  harassed  them  by  incessant  and  daring  attacks. 
In  the  mean  time  Chunda  Saheb  detached  4,000  men 
from  his  army  at  Trichinopoly,  which  were  joined  by  his 
son  with  150  Europeans  from  Pondicherry;  and,  to- 
gether with  the  troops  already  collected  in  the  ndgh- 
bourhood,  to  the  number  of  3,000,  entered  the  dty. 
CUve  immediately  resolved  upon  a  violent  attempt  to 
dislodge  them.  Going  out  with  almost  the  whole  of  the 
garrison,  he  with  his  artillery  forced  the  enemy  to  leave 
the  street  in  which  they  had  posted  themselves ;  but  fill- 
ing the  houses  they  fired  upon  his  men,  and  oUiged  him 
to  withdraw  to  the  fort.  In  warring  against  the  people 
of  Hindustan,  a  few  men  so  often  gain  unaccount* 
able  victories  over  a  host,  that  on  a  disproportion  of 
numbers  solely  no  enterprise  can  be  safely  condemned 
as  rash ;  in  this,  however,  CUve  run  the  greatest  risk, 
with  but  a  feeble  prospect  of  success.  He  lost  fifteen 
of  his  Europeans,  and  among  them  a  lieutenant;  and 
his  only  artillery  officer,  with  sixteen  other  Aien,  was 
disabled. 

Next  day  the  enemy  were  reinforced  with  2,000 
men  from  Velore.  The  fort  was  more  than  a  mile 
in  circumference ;  the  walls  in  many  places  ruinous ; 
the  towers  inconvenient  and  decayed;   and  ev«T 

2. 
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thing  unfavourable  to  d^eiice :  Yet  Clive  fouud  the  BOOKiv. 
means  of  making  an  effectual  resistance.  When  the  ^°*'''  ^' 
enemy  attempted  to  storm  at  two  breaches,  one  of  ji^^^. 
fifty  and  one  of  ninety  feet,  be  repulsed  them  with 
but  eighty  Europeans  and  120  Sepoys  fit  for  duty ;  so 
effectually  did  he  avail  himself  of  his  feeble  resources ; 
and  to  such  a  pitch  of  fortitude  had  he  exalV&A  the 
q>irits  of  those  under  his  command.  During  the  foU 
lowing  night  the  enemy  abandoned  the  town  with 
predintation^  after  they  had  maintained  the  siege  for 
fifty  days.  A  reinforcement  from  Madras  joined  him 
on  the  following  day ;  and,  leaving  a  small  garrison 
in  Arcot,  he  set  out  to  pursue  the  enemy.  With  the 
assistance  of  a  small  body  of  Mahrattas,  who  joined 
him  in  hopes  of  plunder,  he  gave  the  enemy,  now 
greatly  reduced  by  the  dropping  away  of  the  auxili- 
aries, a  defeat  at  Ami,  and  recovered  Conjeveram, 
into  which  the  French  had  thrown  a  garrison,  and 
where  they  had  behaved  with  barbarity  to  some 
English  prisoniers ;  among  the  rest,  two  wounded  o& 
ficers  whom  they  seized  returning  firom  Arcot  to 
Madras,  and  threatened  to  expose  on  the  rampart,  if 
the  English  attacked  them.  Aftier  these  important 
transactions,  Clive  returned  to  Fort  St.  David  about 
the  end  of  December.  The  enemy  no  sooner  found  that 
he  was  out  of  the  field  than  they  re-assembled,  and 
marched  to  ravage  the  Company's  territory.  Rein- 
forced by  some  troops  which  had  arrived  f^om  Bengal, 
he  went  out  to  meet  them  in  the  end  of  February. 
They  abandoned  their  camp  upon  his  approach ;  but 
with  intent  to  surprise  Arcot,  from  which  the  princi- 
pal part  of  the  garrison  had  marched  to  the  reinforce- 
ment of  Clive.  lliey  expected  the  gates  to  be 
opened  by  two  oflScers  of  the  English  Sepoys,  whom 
they  had  coirupted ;  but  the  plot  being  discovered,  and 
their  signals  not  answered,  they  did  not  venture  to 
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BOOKIV.  make  an  attack,  and  suddenly  withdrew.  Though 
^^^'  ^'  informed  of  their  retreat,  Clive  was  still  hastening  his 
1762.  niarch  to  Arcot,  when  at  sun-set  his  van  was  unex- 
pectedly fired  upon  by  the  enemy's  artiUery ;  and  a 
hot  engagement  ensued.  The  superior. force  of  the 
enemy  afforded  them  great  advantages  and  seemed 
likely  to  decide  the  contest,  unless  by  some  expedient 
their  cannon  could  be  seized.  At  ten  at  night  Clive 
detached  a  party,  who,  favoured  by  the  darkness, 
came  upcm  it  unexpectedly  in  the  rear ;  defeated  the 
troops  who  were  placed  for  its  defence;  and  suc- 
ceeded completely  in  that  important  enterprise.  Af- 
ter this  disaster,  the  enemy  dispersed;  and  before 
.  Clive  could  undertake  any  new  exploit,  he  was  or- 
dered to  the  presidency ;  where  it  was  determined  to 
send  him  with  all  the  troops  under  his  command,  to 
Trichinopoly.  It  was  fortunate  that  the  enemy,  dis- 
pirited by  the  last,  in  addition  to  so  many  former  dis* 
appointments  and  defeats,  disbanded  themselves  at 
the  same  moment ;  the.  country  troops  departing  to 
their  homes,  and  the  French  being  recalled  to  Pon« 
dicheny. 

While  these  active  operations  were  perforinitig  in 
the  province  of  Arcot,  Mahomed  Ali,  though  he  ap* 
peared  to  have  little  to  dread  from  the  attacks  of 
the  French  upon  Trichinopoly,  began  to  have  every 
thing  to  dread  from  the  deficiency  of  his  funds.  The 
English,  whom  be  engaged  to  maintain  out  of  his 
own  treasury,  were  now  obliged  to  be  maintained  at 
the  cost  of  the  Presidency.  His  own  troops  were 
without  pay,  and  there  was  no  prospect  of  keeping 
them  long  from  mutiny,  or  dispersion.  He  had  ap- 
plied for  assistancQ  to  ihe,  government  of  Mysore,  a 
considerable  Hindu  kiogdom,  which  had  lisea  out  of 
the  wreck  of  the  empire  of  JBe^ntiggur,  and.  viewed 
with  .dread  tlie  elevaXidn  iof  Chunda  Siahebf  who^bad 
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formerly  aimed  at  its  subjugattion.  Mahomed  AK  re*-  BOOKiv. 
Mwed  his  importunities ;  and,  by  promising  to  the  ^"^^-  ^' 
Mysoreans  whatever  they  chose  to  a^^  prevailed  jy*^ 
upon  them  to  march  to  his  assistance.  They  arrived 
at  Trichinopoly  about  the  middle  of  February,  20,000 
strong,  including  6000  Mahrattas,  who  had  entered 
into  their  pay,  and  of  whom  a  part  were  the  same 
with  those  who  had  assisted  Clive  after  the  siege  of 
Arcot.  Their  arrival  determined'  the  King  of  Tan^ 
jove,  who  till  then  had  remained  neutral,  to  send 
5000  men.  A  few  days  after  Clive  was  recalled  to 
Fort  St.  David,  he  was  again  prepared  to  take  the 
field ;  but  on  the  26th  of  March  Major  Laurence  re- 
turned from  England^  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  reinforcement,  which  consisted  of  400  Europeans 
and  1100  Sepoys,  with  eight  field  pieces,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  mi^tary  stores.  Both  parties  had  their 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  reinforcement,  and  Dupleix  sent' 
repeated  orders  that  it  might  be  intercepted  at  all 
events.  The  efforts,  however,  of  the  enemy,  proved 
unavailing ;  and  Laurence  in  safety  joined  the  camp.^ 
It  wa«  now  determined  to  attack  the  enemy  in 

^  I)upieiz  accuses  Law  ^vith,  gfeat  violence,  for  not  intercepting  tbis 
convoy,  and  the  Eaglish  writers  have  very  readily  joined  with  him.  But 
if  the  facts  asserted  by  Law  are  true,  it  was  from  want  of  roeam,  not  of 
capacity  or  inclination,  that  he  failed.  He  says  that  the  whole  army, 
even  after  it  was  joined  by  the  remains  of  the  detachment  sent  to  Arcot, 
and  by  the  body  under  Aalnm  Khan,  did  not  amount  to  15,000,  while 
the  enemy  were  three  times  the  number:  That  the  cavalry  of  Chunda 
Saheh,  who  had  long  been  vnthout  pay,  refused  to  act;  and  were  joined 
by  sereral  other  corps  of  the  native  army:  That  from  the  importunate 
comniands  of  Dupleix  to  blockade  and  starve  Trichinopoly,  he  had  ex* 
Cended  his  posts  much  beyond  (tvbat  the  smallnese  of  his  means  rendered 
advisable;  ahd  was  weak  at  every  point:  That'he  made  every  effort  to 
intercept  the  convoy  at  a  distance;  but  the  cavalry  of  Chunda  Saheb  re* 
liised  to  act;  and  Aulum  Khan,  afber  promising  to  support  the  detach- 
ooenty  failed,  on  the  pretext  that  there  was  not  a  farthing  to  give  him. 
See  the  deUils  as  stated  by  Law,  Plainte,  p.  23 — 28.  The  Company, 
ia  their  reply  to  Dupleix^  defend  the  conduct  of  Law.  Mem.  oontre 
Dupleix,  p.  74. 
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BOOKIV.  their  camp.  This  attack  the  French  had  not  the  re- 
^^^^'  ^'  solution^  or  the  means,  to  withstand,  and  formed  the 
,^22  determination  of  passing  over  to  the  island  of  Seringa 
ham.  Chunda  Saheb,  it  is  said,  remonstrated,  but 
without  avail.  In  the  hurry  of  their  retreat,  the 
enemy  were  able  to  carry  over  only  a  part  of  their 
baggage,  and  burned  what  they  were  unable  to  re- 
move of  the  provisions  which  they  had  collected  in 
their  magazines.^ 

As  delay  was  dangerous  to  the  English,  from  the 
circumstances  of  their  allies,  it  was  their  policy  to  re- 
duce the  enemy  to  extremities  within  the  shortest 
possible  time.  With  this  view  Clive  advised  them  to 
detach  a  part  of  the  army  to  the  other  side  of  the 
Coleroon,  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  the  enemy's 
supplies.  Though  there  was  hazard  in  this  plan ;  for 
an  enterprising  enemy,  by  attacking  one  of  the  divi- 
sions, might  gain  a  decisive  advantage  before  the 
other  could  arrive,  Laurence  accepted  the  advice; 
and  Clive  was  detached  for  the  performance  of  the 
service.  It  was  executed  with  his  nsual  activity, 
spirit,  and  success.  Dupleix  made  the  strongest  ex- 
ertions to  reinforce  and  supply  his  army;  but  was 

i  This  movement  has  been  violently  condemned,  and  Dupleii  ascribes 
to  it  the  defeat  of  his  schemes;  bat  Major  Laurence  (Narrative,  p.  31} 
says  that  ''  they  (the  English  officers)  reckoned  it  a  prudent  measure  at 
the  time."  From  the  weakness  of  the  French  a  retreat  was  unavoidable. 
Law  asserts  that  had  they  permitted  the  English  to  take  possession  of 
Seiingham,  they  were  taken  in  Caudine  forks.  He  asserts  also  that  they 
were  already  suffering  for  want  of  provisions;  and  that  between  aban- 
doning Trichinopoly  altogether,  and  the  resolution  which  he  adopted^ 
there  was  no  middle  course.  The  Mm  course  would  have  been,  no 
doubty  to  abandon  Trichinopoly^  and  of  this.  Law  saysi  he  wae  aboD* 
dantiy  awafe.  Bat  this  the  reiterate<l  and  pressing  commands  of  Da* 
pleix  absolutely  forbad.  I  confess  the  defence  of  Law  seems  to  me  satis- 
factory. Plainte  du  Cbev.  Law,  p.  29 — 31.  Orme  says  that  the  enemy 
burned  a  great  store  of  provisions,  when  they  passed  over  into  Serin^ 
ham;  but  what  Law  says  is  much  more  probable,  that  the  arinywai 
'  already  beginning  to  be  in  want. 
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baffled  in  every  attempt.     D'Auteuil,  at  the  head  of 'BOOK  iv. 
a  large  convoy,  was  first  compelled  to  suspend  his  ^^^^'  ^' 
march ;  was  afterwards  attack^  in  the  fort  to  which    1752. 
he  had  retired ;  and  at  last  taken  prisoner.     The    < 
enemy  were  soon  in  distress  for  provisions;   their 
camp  was  cannonaded  by  the  English ;  the  troops  of 
Chunda  Saheb  left  his  service;  and  he  himself,  look- 
ing round  for  the  means  of  personal  safety,  chose  at 
last  to  trust  to  the  generosity  of  the  King  of  Tanjore, 
and  delivered  himself,  under  promise  of  protection, 
into  the  hands  of  the  Tanjorine  commander.     The 
French  soon  after  capitulated,  and  surrendered  them* 
selves  prisoners  of  war. 

The  fate  of  Chunda  Saheb  was  lamentable.  He 
was  immediately  put  in  fetters  by  the  faithless  Tan- 
jorine. A  dispute^  under  the  power  of  which  of 
them  he  should  remain,  arose  between  the  Mysorean  , 
and  Mahratta  chiefs,  the  Tanjorine  Generals,  and 
Mahomed  Ali.  To  compromise  the  dispute,  Major 
Laurence  proposed  that  he  should  be  confined  in  one 
of  the  English  forts.  The  parties  separated  without 
coming  to  an  agreement ;  and  the  Tanjorine  imme- 
diately ordered  him  to  be  assassinated.  Dupleix 
afiSrms  that  he  was  murdered  by  the  express  com- 
mand gf  Major  Laurence,  which  it  is  difficult  to 
suppose  that  Dupleix  must  not  have  known  to  be 
untrue.  But  it  is  true,  that  Laurence  showed  an 
indifference  about  his  fate,  which  is  not  very  easy  to 
be  reconciled  with  either  humanity  or  wisdom.  He 
well  knew  that  his  murder  was,  in  the  hands  of  any 
of  them,  the  probable ;  in  those  of  some  of  them,  the 
certain  consequence,  of  their  obtaining  the  charge  of 
his  person.  He  well  knew,  that  if  he  demanded  him 
with  firmness,  they  would  have  all  consented  to  his 
confinement  in  an  English  fbrt^    And>  if  he  did  not 
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BOOKIV.  know,  it  is  not  the  less  true,  that  in  the  hands  of  the 
^"^^'  ^  English  he  might  have  become  a  powerful  instoum^nt 
1752.    ^^^^  which  to  counterwork  the  machinations  of  Du- 
'  pleix.     At  any  pate  Dupleix,  of  all  men>  on  this 
ground,  had  the  least  title  to  raise  an  accusation 
against  the  English;  since  he  had  resolved  to  im- 
prison for  life  his  unfortunate  ally,  and  to  reign  sole 
Nabob  of  Camatic  himself.^ 

The  failure  of  the  enemy  at  Trichinopoly,  the  pos- 
session of  which  both  parties  appear  to  have  valued 
too  high,  produced  in  the  breasts  of  the  English 
hopes  of  undisputed  superiority,  and  of  that  tide  of 
riches,  which  unbounded  sway  in  the  affairs  of  Car- 
natic  promised  to  their  deluded  imaginations.  Major 
Laurence  was  in  haste  to  march  through  the  pro- 
vince,  investing  his  triumphant  Nabob ;  and  saw  no 
place,  except  Gingee,  which  he  imagined  would  re- 
tard his  progress.^ 

He  was  not  a  little  suprised  when  the  delays  of  the 
Nabob  indicated  much  less  impatience.  The  Nabob 
was,  in  fact,  engaged  in  a  troublesome  dispute. 
Among  the  inducements  which  he  had  en^ployed  to 

1  Tills  is  directly  affirmed  by  the  French  East  India  Compnny  (Me- 
moire  Contre  Dupleiz,  p.  70),  and  evidenced  by  extracts  whidi  they 
produce  from  the  letters  to  Dupleix  written  by  his  own  agent,  at  the 
court  of  the  Sabahdar.  Mr.  Onne  says  (i.  352)  that  the  patent  of'Nabdb 
was  actually  procured  before  Chunda  Sahel's  death.  The  truth  is,  that 
each  of  them,  Chunda  Saheb,  and  himself,  wished  to  get  rid  of  the  other, 
and  to  be  Nabob  alone;  and  they  were  endeavouring,  by  mutual  trea- 
chery, to  disappoint  each  other's  designs.  Mem.  ut  supra,  and  its  Ap* 
pendix  No.  vi.  For^the  above  details,  from  the  death  of  Mirzapha  Jung» 
see  Orme,  i.  186 — 243;  History  and  Management  of  the  East  India 
Company,  p.  80 — 82;  Cambridge*s  War  in  India,  16 — ^37;  Memoire 
pour  Dupleix,  p.  71—77;  Memoire  contre  Dupleix,  p.  70 — 74;  Plainta 
du  Chevalier  Law,  p.  19 — 35.  Law  says,  p.  33,  that  they  made  some 
attempts  for  the  escape  of  Chunda  Saheb,  by  water ;  but  the  river  was 
too  shallow  at  the  time  to  float  the  boat. 

<  Laurence's  Narrative,  p.  38. 
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gain  the  assistance  of  the  Mysoreans,  he  had  nift  BOOKiv. 
scrupled  to  promise  the  possession  of  TrichinqK)ly  ^^^'^' 
and  its  dependencies.     The  Mysorean  chief  now  in-  """TtssT* 
dsted  upon  performance;  and  the  Mahratta  captain^ 
who  eagerly  desired  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  Tri«- 
chinopoly  for  himsdf,  encouraged  his  pretensions. 

Intelligence  of  this  (tispnta  was  a  thunderstroke  to 
Laurence.  His  country  had  paid  dear  for  Tridiino- 
poly ;  yet  now  it  appeared  that  it  could  not  be  re- 
tained, by  him  for  whom  it  was  gained,  without  a  fla* 
grant  violation  of  honour  and  faith.  The  violation 
of  honour  and  faith  the  Nabob,  in  the  Indian  manner, 
treated  as  a  matter  of  entire  insignificance.  The 
Mysorean  could  not  but  know,  he  said»  that  such  a 
promise  was  never  made  to  be  fulfilled ;  and  doubt- 
less no  Indian  can  believe  of  any  man,  that  he  will 
keep  more  of  a  premise,  than  it  is  his  inter^t,  or  thaa 
he  IS  compelled,  to  keep.^ 

After  ^me  time  lost  in  altercation,  the  Nid)ob 
promised  to  fulfil  his  engagement,  and  deliver  up  the 
fort  in  two  months;  and  with  this  the  Mysorean, 
finding  more  could  not  be  obtained,  allowed  himself  for 
the  present  to  appear  satisfied.  The  £nglish»  leaving 
a  garrison  in  the  fort,  set  forward  to  establish  their 
Nabob ;  but  the  auxiliary  troops,  of  Tanjore,  and  of 
Tondeman,  had  marched  to  their  homes;  and  the 
Mysoreans  and  Mahrattas  refused  to  depart  from 
Trichinopoly.  ... 

Dupleix  was  not  reduced  to  despondency,  by  th^ 
stroke  which  the  English  imagined  had  realissed  thdu: 
fondest  hopes.  As  it  was  the  chanfcter  of  this  man 
to  form  schemes,  which  from  their  magnitude  ap- 
peared romantic,  so  was  it  his  practice  to  adhere  to 

1  Colonel  Wilks  h  rery  severe  on  the  treadiery  of  the  Nabobs  and  on  • 
the  English  for  abetting  it.    Historical  Sketches^  ut  supra^  p.  285-<*291. 
VOL.  III.  I 
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114  ^^^  with  the  French  cmtiftued. 

Bookmitem  Mth  cokistancj,  even  when  the  disasters  which 

Cbxt>.  i.  Y^^  eftcoutttered  in  their  execution  seemed  to  counsel 

175^.   "Q^^^i^g^  ^*  *d^p)Sur.    Nor  did  tlie  resources  of  bis 

4Miid  feA  to  second  its  lirainess.    He  still  found 

tloieads  t^  oppose  a  nearly  e<{oal)  in  a  little  tiine  a 

more  than  eq^uii],  force  t^  his  Of^eiofient^. 

it  was  resolt^d)  amd  rety  wiwisely,  th^^  the  first 
operation  of  the  English  should  be  the  reduction  of 
Gingee;  gaitisoned  by  the  Fnench;  and  the  onlj 
place  in  the  province  expected  to  yield  a  serious  re*- 
^stance.  Major  Laurence  condemtied  (Ins  plan  of 
operations ;  and  recommended  the  pnevJMs  ^recovsery 
of  the  province,  and  the  collection  of  the  Mnts ;  tnit 
by  tlie  influence  of  Mr.  Saunders,  Che  PresKideirt^  his 
opinion  was  over-^uled.'  Dupteix  ^di^tohed  a  Itoce 
Ibr  the  pnipose  of  sei^Ujg  the  passes  of  the  mbontains 
*  fey  winch  Gingee  is  surroinided,  and  ^  kOxmepaafi 
the  English  convoys.  The  detacbm^ict  ef  the  £1^ 
Itsh  army,  Which  had  arrived  at  Giiigee,  marched  to 
dislodge  them ;  but,  instead  of  succeeding  in  their 
object,  sustained  a  defeat. 

The  J^nch,  elevated  by  this  advantage,  reinforced 
their  victorious  party  wilji  as  many  trodpg  as  they 
found  it  possible  to  send  into  the  field.  This  army, 
by  way  of  triumph,  marched  close  to  the  very  bounds 
of  Fort  St.  David.  A  company  of  Swiss,  in  the 
English  service,  were  sent  on  this  emergency  from 
Madras  to  Fort  St.  David,  in  boats,  contrary  to  the 
advice  of  Laurence,  who  entneated  they  imgbt  be 
sent  in  a  ship  of  force ;  and  Dupleix^imvestrained  by 
the  vain  forms  of  a  treaty  of  peisice  subsisting  be- 
tween England  and  France,  while  both  parties  weK 
violating  the  substance  of  it  every  day,  took  them 
prisoners .  of  war  by  a  ship  from  Pondicherry  road. 

»  Laorence^  Naitative,  p.  42. 
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JLaiuence  liasteoed  toward  .fte  eikemj.  His  fiycejaooKiv. 
coDsiated  of  400  Europeaos,  1700  Sepoys,  4000  ^^^'  ^- 
tnx^  bdoDging  to  the  Nabob,  and  nine  pieces  of  j^^ 
cannon.  The  French  anny  consisted  of  400  Euro- 
peans, 1500  Sepoys,  and  500  horse;  who  declined  a 
batde,  till  Laurence,  by  a  feigned  retreat,  insj^red 
them  with  confidence.  The  action,  wliioh  took 
place  near  Bahoor,  two  miaes  from  Fort  St.  David, 
was  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  English ;  but  would 
have  been  far  more  destructive  to  the  French,  had 
the  Nabob's  cavalry  done  their  duty,  who,  inr 
stead  of  diarging  the  routed  foe,  betook  themselves 
to  the  more  agreeable  operation  of  plundering  their 
oanp.  Alter  this  seasonaUe  victory.  Captain  Olive 
was  employed,  with  a  small  detachment,  to  reduce 
the  two  forts,  called  Covelong  4ind  GMngliput,  which 
he  execufted  with  liis  .usual  vigour  and  addoeis ;  and 
then  returned  to  Europe  for  his  health.  About  the 
same  time  ihe  monsoon  compelled  the  army  to  with- 
draw ifom  the  field. 

During  these  transactions,  Nunjeraj,  the  Mysoreaa 
General,  was  not  idle  before  Trichinopoly.  He  made 
several  attempts  to  get  into  the  fort  by  surprise,  as 
well  as  to  corrupt  the  troops ;  and  his  efforts  held 
Captain  Dalton,  commanding  the  English  garriscm, 
perpetually  on  tiie  wateh.  The  views  of  that  chid* 
were  now,  also,  directed  toward  the  French ;  and  so 
much  progress  had  been  made  in  the  adjustment  of 
ta^ms,  that  a  body  of  3000  Mahrattas  were  actoally 
on  their  marqh  to  jmn  the  enemy,  when  the  victory 
at  Bahoor  produced  a  revolution  in  their  minds ;  and 
•they  joined  the  English,  as  if  they  had  mardied  from 
Trichinopoly  with  that  exjN'ess  design.  During  the 
interval  of  winter  quarters,  the  negotiations  with  the 
French  were  completed,  and  the  Mahrattas,  at  an 
early  period,  marched  to  Fondicherry;    while  th^ 
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BOOK  IV;  Mysoreans,  to  give  themselves  all  possible  chancesf, 
J^^^^;^  remained  before  Trichonopoly,  as  still  aflies  of  the 
i75i\  English;  but  they  declared  themaelves,  before  the  ar- 
mies resumed  their  operations ;  and  attacked  an  ad- 
vanced post  of  Captain  Dalton's,  defended  by  sixty 
Europeans  and  some  Sepoys,  whom  they  destroyed 
to  a  man. 

Before  these  designs  of  the  Mysorean  and  Mah- 
ratta  chie&  were  brought  to  maturity^  Major  L«au- 
rence  had  given  his  advice  to  seize  them,  in  one  of 
their  conferences  with  Captain  Dalton.^  If  there  was 
any  confidence,  during  negotiation^  reposed  in  the 
English  by  the  Indians,  beyond  what  they  reposed  in 
one  another,  a  confidence  of  which .  the  loss  would 
have  been  risked  by  such  a  blow,  we  are  not  in- 
formed ;  the  danger,  which  might  have  been  averted 
by  securing  the  persons  of  those  enemies,  was  of  con- 
siderable amount. 

Dupleix,  though  so  eminently  successful  in  adding 
to  the  number  of  combatants  on  his  side^  was  reduced 
to  the  greatest  extremity  for  pecuniary  supplies.  The 
French  East  India  Company  were  much  poorer  than 
even  the  English ;  the  resources  which  they  furnished 
from  Europe  were  proportionally  feeble ;  and,  though 
perfectly  willing  to  share  with  Dupleix  in  the  hopes 
of  conquest,  when  enjoyment  was  speedily  pro- 
mised, their  impatiaice'for  gain  made  them  soon 
tired  of  the  war ;  and  they  were  now  importunately 
urging  Dupleix  to  find  the  means  of  concluding 
a  peace.  Under  these  difficulties  Dupleix  had  em- 
ployed his  own  fortune,  and  his  own  credit,  in 
answering  the  demands  of  the  war ;  and,  as  a  last  re- 
source, he  now  turned  his  thoughts  to  Mortiz  Ali, 
the  Governor  of  Velore.     He  held  up  to  him  the 

*  Laurence's  Narrative,  p.  62. 
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prospect  of  even  the  Nabobship  ilselt  in  hopes  of  book  iv, 
drawing  firom  him  the  riches  which  he  was  reputed  ^^^^[^ 
to  possess.    Mortiz  AH  repaired  to  Pondicherry ;  and    ^^^^^ 
even  advanced  a  considerable  sum ;  but  finding  that 
much  more  was  expected,  he  broke  off  the  negotia- 
tion, and  retired  to  his  fort. 

The  contending  parties  looked  forward  with  al* 
tered  prospects  to  the  next  campaign.  By  the  co- 
operation of  the  Mysoreans,  and  the  junction  of  the 
Mahrattas>  the  latter  of  whom,  from  the  abilities  of 
their  leader,  and  their  long  experience  of  European 
warfare,  were  no  contemptible  allies,  the  French  had 
greatly  the  advantage  in  numerical  force.  In  the 
capacity,  however,  of  their  officers,  and  in  the  quality 
of  their  European  troops,  they  soon  felt  a  remarkably 
inferiority.  Laurence,  without  being  a  man  of  ta- 
lents, was  an  active  and  clearheaded  soldier ;  and  the 
troops,  whom  he  commanded,  both  officers  and  men, 
appeared,  by  a  happy  contingency,  to  combine  in 
their  little  body  all  the  virtues  of  a  British  army. 
The  European  troops  of  the  enemy,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  the  very  refuse  of  the  French  population ; 
and  Laurence  himself  candidly  confesses  that  their 
officers  were  frequently  seen  in  the  hour  of  action, 
making  the  greatest  efforts^  and  without  effect,  to 
retain  them  in  their  ranks.  Among  their  com- 
manders, not  a  man  showed  any  talents ;  and  Du-  . 
pleix  with  great  bitterness  complains,  that,  with  the 
exception  of  Bussy,  he  never  had  an  officer  on  whose 
ability  he  could  place  the  smallest  reliance.^ 

I  In  hit  letter  to  Uie  French  minister,  dated  16th  October,  175S,  he 
eays  the  recmits  whom  the  Company  sent  him  were,  enfiuis,  d^croteurs, 
et  bandits.  He  says,  *^  L'example  que  vons  a  pr^sent^  TAngleterre  en  , 
o'envoyant  que  des  troupes  agaerries  auroit  d«  engager  la  Comtmgnie  ik 
avoir  la  ni^e  attention  dans  le  cboix.^  He  adds,  ^' Je  ne  sais  que 
penaer  de  celui  qui  est  charg^  des  recrues,  mais  je  crois  qu'il  n'y  employe 
pas  la  somme  que  la  Compagnie  lui  passe  pour  cbaque  homme:  c'est 
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BOofelv.  Early  in  Januaty  the'  two  armies  again  t6dc  the 
,^°:^!-^  Aeld:  The  French,  coiwisting  of  500  European  in- 
j^-g  fentry  and  sixty  horse,  2,000  Sepoys;  and  4^)00 
Mahrattas,  commanded  by  Morari  Row.  The  Eng« 
Ksh  consisted  of  700  European  infantry,  8,000  Sepoys, 
and  1,500  horse  belonging  to  the  Nabob.  The 
French,  to  avail  themselves  of  their  superiority  in 
cavalry,  avoided  an  actioh,  and  employed  themselves 
in  making  war  upon  the  Eng;lish  convojrs.  This 
they  did,  with  so  much  eflbct,  that  Major  LAurence 
was  frequently  obliged  to  estort  his  stores  and  pro* 
visions  with  his  whole  army  ftotn  Fort  St.  David. 
In  this  manner  the  time  was  consumed  till  the  SOth 
of  April,  when  an  express  arrived  from  Captain  Dal- 
ton,  that  he  had  only  three  weeks'  provisions  remain- 
ing in  the  fort. 

When  the  English,  after  the  capitulation  of  the 


ii'est  sans  doote  pas  votre  intentidn  ni  U  sienm,  mais  il  n'tn  est  pas 
mdos  vrai  qae  tout  ce  qui  nous  parvtent  n'est  qu'an  ramaads  db  la  plus 
vile  canaille. — ^Permettez  moi,  moDseigneur,  de  vous  supplier  de  donner  k 
ce  sujet  les  ordres  les  plus  precis;  la  gloire  du  roi  y  est  interess6e,  ce 
motif  votts  paroitra  plus  que  suflisant  pour  exiger  toute  votre  attention. 
Je  n'oee  vous  dire  toas  les  mattvais  propos  qui  se  tiennant  sur  renvois  de 
ces  malheureuses  troupes;  TAnglois  en  fait  de  gorges  chaudes,  il  n^a  eu 
que  trop  d'occasions  de  les  mepriser;  les  Maures  et  les  Indiens  com- 
tnencent  4  perdre  lo  haute  id^  qu'ils  avoient  cxm^ne  de  nous,  et  nos 
officiers  ne  se  mettent  que  malgr^  eux  4  leaf  t&te;  ce  n'est  qv'un  cri  ^  ce 
sujet."  Memoire  pour  Dupleix,  Pieces  Justific.  Lett,  de  M.  Dupleix, 
^  M.  de  Machault,  p.  50.  In  the  same  letter  he  sajs,  ^Pour  les  ofEciers 
il  y  en  a  peu,  oo  pour  mieax  dire  point  dn  tout  qui  soient  en  etat  dt 
ooanBander;  la  bravoure  ne  leiir  manque  point,  mais  les  talens  n'jr  re- 
pondent  pas :  dans  le  nombre  sur-tout  de  ceux  arrives  Pann^e  derniere, 
la  plupart  n*etoient  que  des  en^s,  sans  la  moindre  teinture  du  service; 
'  le  soldat  s'en  moqoe,  et  souvent  avec  juste  raison.''  Ibid.  p.  51»  Speak« 
iilg  in  the  satne  letter  of  the  Services  of  Bus8y>  alotig  with  Salabut  Juogy 
he  says,  *'  Si  j'en  avois  un  second  id,  je  voUs  proteste,  monaeigneilr,  que 
toutes  les  afihifes  de  cette  partie  seroient  terraini^eS)  il  y  a  plus  de  deox 
ans.''  Ibid.  p.  57.  Nor  was  this  an  emptj  boast:  So  near  was  be  to  the 
accomplishment  of  hia  oi^ect,  without  any  such  important  assistance, 
that  the  talents  of  a  man  like  Bussy,  in  the  Camatic,  would  soon  bare 
placed  him  at  its  head. 
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Frendi  «t  Smm^itin,  march^  from  Trichinopoly/flocaciy. 
and  left  Cuptiao  Deltpn  Coramandant  of  the  English  ^''^^'  ^* 
gwrisoQ,  a  brother  of  the  Nabob  was  at  the  same  175^7 
time  appointed  Governor  of  the  town.  By  an  un- 
happy oversight  the  magazines  were  left  under  direo 
tion  of  the  Mohamadan  Governor ;  and  Captain  Dal- 
ton  satisfied  himself  with  asking  from  Uipe  to  time  in 
what  condition  they  remained.  When  the  Myso- 
reans,  however  had  shut  him  up  in  his  fort»  and, 
scouring  the  a4}aoent  countty  with  their  cavalry,  had 
prevented  for  some  time  the  arrival  of  suppUes,  it 
occurred  to  him,  rather  too  late,  that  he  had  better 
see  with  his  own  eyes  on  what  he  had  to  depend. 
His  aliy».  he  found,  had  been  sellipg  the  iwovi^ions  at 
an  enormous  price  to  the  people  of  the  town ;  apd  h? 
was  left  in  that  alarming  coi^lition,  of  which  he 
hastened  to  make  report  to  MaJQr  Iiaurence. 

Only^one  resolution  was  left  to  the  English  cofa- 
mand^,  that  of  marqhing  directly  to  the  sypport  of 
Trichinopdy.  His  army  sufiered  greatly  op  the 
march,  both  by  desertion  and  sickness;  and,  upon 
his  arrival  at  the  place,  he  found  that  all  the  force  he 
4K>i)ld  muster  £^r  o9i»isive  operations,  after  leaving  the 
f>n>pQrtipn  neoessary  for  the  ditties  of  the  garrison, 
49f^wsted  4^900  J$vropmmf  apd  2,000  Sepoys.  The 
Jiabob  had  9#000  horse ;  but  th^y  were  badly  p^id; 
and  eXi^uted  their  duty  with  proportional  neglect 
and  disobedience.  The  French  followed  with  SOQ 
Europeans  and  500  Sepoys  tp  the  pui^ort  of  the 
Mysoreans ;  and  Trichinopoly  becamfe  pnoe  mpre  the 
«eat  of  a  tedious  and  harassing  wai&re. 

It  deserves  remark,  that  M^or  Lauar^ice,  who  "^ 
had  recommended  the  seizure  of  the  Mysorean  and 
Mahratta  chie&,  unifhrmly  disapproved  of  the  at- 
tempt to  retain  Trichinopoly  after  the  promise  to  give 
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BOOKIV.  it  Up.*  It  is  equaUy  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  de- 
^^^^'  ^'  Kcacy  of  the  Presidency  withheld  their  hands  from 
1754*  *^^  persons  of  the  hostile  chiefis ;  but  easily  endured 
the  violation  of  the  engagement  respecting  Trichino^ 
poly.  Ddicacy  would  have  bera  less  violated  in  the 
one  instance  by  following  the  advice  of  Laurence, 
and  prudence  would  have  been  more  consulted  by  fol- 
lowing it  in  both.  The  cession  of  Trichinopoly  to 
the  M3rsoreans  would  have  enabled  the  English  to 
establish  their  nabob,  with  little  opposition,  in  the  so* 
vereignty  of  Camatic,  and  would  have  saved  them 
from  two  years  of  expensive  warfare-r 

It  was  on  the  6th  of  May,  1758,  that  Major  Lau- 
rence again  arrived  at  Trichinopoly ;  and  from  that 
day  to  the  11th  of  October,  1754,  the  most  active 
operations  were  carried  on.  Neither  the  French, 
with  thdr  allies,  were  suflSciently  powerful  to  reduce 
Trichinopoly ;  nor  had  the  English  sufficient  force  to 
compel  them  to  raise  the  siege.  Thte  two  parties, 
therefore,  bent  their  endeavours;  the  English,  to 
supply  the  garrison  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  food, 
to  enable  them  to  prosecute  their  objects  in  another 
quarter ;  the  French,  by  cutting  off  the  supjdies,  to 
compel  the  garrison  to  surrender.  ^On  both  sides  the 
greatest  exertions  were  made;  severe  conflicts  were 
frequently  sustained,  in  some  of  which  decisive  ad- 
vantages, at  one  time  on  one  side,  at  another  on 
the  other,  were  on  the  point  of  being  gained :  and 
never  did  English  troops  display  more  gallantry  and 
good  conduct,  than  in  defence  of  the  unimportant 
city  of  Trichinopoly.  More  than  a  year  had  been 
spent ;  and  neither  of  the  contending  parties  seemed 

>  Thla  fact  is  stated  ou  the  satisfactory  au^ority  of  Col.  Wilk«,  who 
had  an  opportunity  of  perusing  the  correspondence  of  Laurence  with  tho 
Presidency,    Historical  Sketches,  ut  supra,  p.  348. 
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nearer  their  object,  when  a  new  scene  was  intro-  dooriv. 
duced/  ,^"^^ 

The  objects,  which  fired  the  ambition  of  the  Euro-  ' 
pean  Governors  in  India,  were  too  distant  to  warm 
the  imaginations  of  the  Directors  and  Proprietors  of 
the  French  and  English  Companies  in  Europe ;  and 
to  them  the  buixlen  of  the  war  had  become  exceed- 
ingly hateful.  Aware  of  the  passion  for  peace  which 
now  animated  his  employers,  and  of  the  opinion  dis- 
seminated in  Europe  of  his  ambitious  and  warlike 
views,  Dupleix  had  opened  a  negotiation  with  Saun- 
ders, the  Governor  of  Madras,  in  January,  1754. 
The  real  point  in  dispute  was  whether  or  not  Ma- 
homed Ali  should  be  adcnowledged  Nabob  of  Car- 
natic;  the  English  contending  that  he  should  be  re- 
cognized by  the  French,  the  French  contending  that 
he  should  be  given  up  by  the  English.  The  parties 
were  far  from  being  disposed,  on  either  side,  to  con- 
cede the  point ;  and  the  state  of  circumstances  was 
little  calculated  to  fiicilitate  a  compromise :  the  nego- 
tiation turned,  therefore,  on  matters  of  form;  and 
never,  surely,  did  negotiation  find  more  ridiculous 
matters  of  form  on  which  to  employ  itself.  In  a 
country  in  which  all  questions  of  dominion  are  deter- 
mined by  the  sword ;  in  a  question  which;  without  any 
consideration  of  right,  they  themselves  had,  during  four 
years,  been  labouring  to  decide  by  the  sword,  they  af- 
fected to  sit  down  gravely  to  a  comparison  of  pretended 
titles  and  grants.  The  authority  to  which  both  par- 
ties appealed  was  that  of  the  Mogul,  though  the  Mo- 
gul himself,  in  the  district  in  question,  was  an  usurper, 
and  that  of  a  very  recent  date;  though  the  power  too 
of  the  Mogul  was  such,  that  he  had  no  more  authority 

»  For  this  war,  Laurence's  Narrative,  in  Cambridge's  War,  p.  38 — 95 ; 
Orme,  i.  245—249,  253—322,  337—365;  Mem.  pour  Dupleix,  p.78— i 
111 ;  Wilks,  ut  supra,  p.  285—340,  yield  the  most  important  maUrials. 
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BOOR  IV.  in  Deccan  than  he  had  at  Rome.  Tha  authority  on 
c*Aixv.fi.  ^hich  the  government  of  Carnatic  immediately  de- 
1754.  pra<l^d  was  that  of  the  Subahdat  of  Deccan ;  and  the 
Skib^hdar  of  Deccan  was  Salabut  Jang»  the  friend  of 
the  French :  So  £9^,  in  point  of  title,  they  had  the  un^ 
doubted  advantage,  Tlie  patents,  however,  which 
Dupleix  had  received  from  Salabut  Jung,  and  which 
placed  the  nabobship  of  the  Carnatic  entirely  at  his 
disposal^  he  asserted  to  have  been  confirmed  by  the 
AlqguL  The  Eng^h,  on  their  side^  affirmed  that 
they  had  a  patent  constituting  Mahomed  Ali  Nabob 
of  Carnatic ;  aad  they  called  tqpon  the  French  to  pro* 
duce  their  documents.  The  French  did  exhibit. some 
{lapei^  which  the  English,  and  probably  with  truth, 
asserted  to  be  forged.  The  English  were  called  upon 
to  produce  their  pretended  patent,  and  bad  none  to 
produce :  Upon  this  with  mutual  criniination  the  pn^ 
ceedings  broke  off,^ 

The  parties  upon  whom  the  decision  depended  in 
Europe  c^me  together  with  minds  more  disposed  to 
accommodation.  The  English  Company  had,  from 
an. early  period  of  the  war,  importuned  the  rninistry 
with  complaints*  that  during  the  existence  of  a  treaty 
ot  peace  between  England  and  France,  they: were  op- 
pressed by  the  burden  of  a  dangerous  war,  pl^oduced 
by  the  auil)ition  of  a  French  governor  in  India.   The 

f  Orroe,  i.  SST ;  Laurence's  Narrative^  P*  ^1  f  Mem.  poor  Dupleix. 
p.  83 ;  Wilks,  p.  338.  The  English  writers,  with  the  exception  o( 
•"Wilks,  make  no  allusion  to  any  pretence  of  a  patent  held  out  by  the 
English »  But  it  is  so  distinctly  asserted  by  Ottpbss«  wke  appeaia  to  tbs 
letters  of  Saunders,  to  which  his  oppooeats  liad  access,  that  I  doubt  sot 
the  fact.  Tlie  English  writers,  wIk)  are  very  severe  upon  the  French 
Ibrgeries,  say,  that  the  conferences  were  broken  off  when  the  French, 
i»fao  bad  permitted  tlieir  papers  to  be  $0  far  copied  by  the  E^f^sh,  with- 
drew them  upon  the  English  allegations  that  they  were  forged.  Dupleix 
on  the  other  hand  says,  that  he  refused  t5»  permit  the  French  papers  any 
hunger  to  be  copied,  when  the  English  &iled  to  produce  any  oa  their  jjide 
nhich  migiit  undergo  the  same  operation. 

3 
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same  subject  had  fanned  the  matter  of  remonatraneeixiOKiv. 
between  the  English  and  French  gorermnents;  and  ^^^-^^ 
it  was  at  last  agreed  that  the  dispute  should  be  ter«    ^j^^. 
minated  br  a  d&stinct  negotiation.     M.  Durelaer  ar- 
rive in  London,  vested  with  the  powers  of  the 
French  East  India  Company;  Lord  Hotdemedse  ne^ 
gotiated  on  the  part  of  the  English ;  while  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  as  minister  of  Engiand,  and  the  Due  de 
Mirepoix,  as  ambassador  of  France,  shared  when  ne«         ^ 
cessary  in  the  conferences  and  decisions. 

Dupleix^  In  stating  afterwards  the  reasons  of  his 
conduct,  asserted  that,  in  the  situation  into  which 
Deocan  was  thrown,  upon  the  death  of  NLsam  al 
Mulk,  ah  interference  in  the  affairs  of  the  country 
was  not  a  matter  of  choice.  The  chiefs  who  con- 
tended for  power,  supreme  and  subordinate^  were  all 
ready  to  tempt,  and  by  the  most  important  conoes^ 
sions,  the  European  nations  to  grant  them.support.  If 
one  nation,  from  an  extraordinary  effort  of  self*denial« 
should  dedinb  such  advantages,  what  was  to  be  ex- 
pected but  that  another  would  emtoace  them  ?  and 
that,  rising  in  power  above  its  rivals,  it  should  first 
oppress,  and  finally  expel  them  fVom  the  country? 
Dupleix  was  the  first  to  perceive  these  consequences ; 
and,  from  the  promptitude  and  decision  of  his  charac^ 
ter,  the  first  to  act  upon  his  discovery.  This  priority, 
which  naturally  promised  to  be  advantageous  to  him^ 
was  the  reverse.  It  stamped  his  whole  career  with 
the  character  of  aggression;  though  the  English  them- 
selves drew  the  same  conclusions,  as  soon  as  they 
were  suggested  to  them  by  the  proceedings  of  Du- 
pleix; and  guided  their  proceedings  by  the  belief,^ 
that  it  wl»  not  stfe  for  them  to  see  their  rival  ag^ 
grandized  by  favour  of  the  native  powers.  That  to 
play  a  high  game  in  India  was  a  wish  dear  to  the 
heart  of  Diipleix^  sufiicicntiy  appears ;  but  that  there 
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BOOK  IV.  were  strong  reasons  for  the  part  which  he  acted»  no 
^"^'''  ^\  one  acquainted  with  the  affairs  of  India  will  attempt 
j,y^^     to  dispute. 

The  French  East  India  Company,  however,  -and 
the  French  Ministers,   war«   but  little  acquainted 
with  the  affairs  of  India;  those  who  envied,   and 
those  who  hated  Dupleix  accused  him  of  wasting  the 
resources  of  the  Company  in  ambitious  wars;  the 
'         English  Company  and  the  English  Ministry  accused 
him  of  embroiling  the  two  nations  in  India;   and 
there  was  a  general  prejudice  against  him  axid  his 
proceedings,  both  in  France  and  in  England,  at  the 
time  when  the  conferences  in  London  were  held. 
The  English  Ministry  prudently  dispatched  a  con- 
siderable fleet  to  India  while  the  negotiation  was  still  . 
proceeding.     The  French  Ministry  had  no  fleet  to 
spare;   and  dreaded  the  superiority  which  such  a 
force  might  bestow.     The  French  Company  were  at 
the  same  time  extremely  eager  to  taste  the  gains  of 
'  commerce,  which  they  promised  themselves  in  peace; 
and,  from  all  these  causes,  were  disposed  to  make 
ample  concessions.     It  ultimately  appeared,  that  no 
definitive  arrangement  could  be  made  except  upon 
the  spot.     The  English,  however,  exclaimed  against 
any  negotiation  which  was  to  be  conducted  by  Duplebc, 
the  object  of  which,  they  affirmed,  his  ambition  and 
artifice  would  be  sure  to  defeat.     The  French  Mi- 
nistry were  not  far  from  harboming  the  same  opi- 
nion ;  and  easily  enough  assented  to  the  proposition 
of  sending  commissioners  from  Europe  to  settle  the 
differences  of  the  two  nations  in  India. 

A  point  was  thus  gained  in  fjivour  of  the  English, 
on  which  their  fortune  in  India  very  probably  hinged; 
for  when,  after  the  short  interval  -of  two  years,  war 
was  renewed  between  the  English  and  French ;  when 
the  English  were  expeUed  from  Bengal;  and  the 
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influence  of  Bussy  was  paramount  at  the  court  of  the  book  i v. 
Subahdar;   had  Dupleix  remained  at  the  head  of  ^^^^-^ 
French  affairs  in  India,  the  scheme  of  that  enter*    ^754. 
prising  governor,  to  render  himself  master  of  Car- 
natic,  and  the   Subahdar  master  of  Bengal,  would 
have  stood  a  &ir  chance  of  complete  accomplish- 
ment. 

On  the  second  of  August,  1754,  M.  Godheu,  ap* 
pointed  commissary  to  negotiate  a  peace  with  the 
English,  and  vested  with  a:uthorit7  to  supersede 
Dupleix  in  the  government  of  all  the  Frendti  pos* 
sessions  in  India,  arrived  at  Pcmdicherry.  Dupleix 
affirms  that  in  the  negotiations  at  London,  for  the 
sake  of  removing  all  local  prejudices  and  views,  it 
had  been  established  that  the  governors  in  India  on 
both  sides  should  be  removed;  and  commissioners, 
free  from  all  bias,  should  be  sent  from  England  to 
terminate  the  costly  disputes.^  If  this  was  a  con- 
dition really  made,  the  French,  it  would  appear, 
consented  to  a  dqMurture  from  it,  as  they  raised  no 
complaint  against  Mr.  Saunders,  who  continued  the . 
President  of  Madras.  The  English  in  this  manner 
obtained  the  important  advantage  of  having  the 
negotiation  conducted  on  their  side  by  a  person  con- 
versant with  the  affairs  and  interests  of  the  two  na- 
tions in  India,  while  it  was  conducted,  on  the  part  of 
their  antagonists,  by  a  man  to  whom  they  were  in  a 
great  measure  unknown. 

Godheu  lost  no  time  in  taking  upon  himself  the 
exercise  of  his  authority,  and  in  commencing  his 
negotiations  with  Saunders.  The  strong  desire  of 
his  employers  for  peace  appears  to  have  been  the 

1  Mem.  pour  Dupleix,  p.  89*  As  this  assertion  (made  before  persons 
highly  coropetent  to  contradict  it,  and  for  which  an  appeal  is  mad^to  the 
Journal  of  Duvelau')  is  not  denied  in  the  Answer  of  the  Company  to  the 
Memoirs  of  Dupleix,  it  is  entitled  to  credit. 
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BoaKiv.^domkwuiing  cmisideration  m  his  oiiiul;  a»d  he 
Chap,  g.  manifested,  from  tbe  faeginnijQg*  a  disposition  to  con- 
^^^^  cede,  of  which  the  JEnglish  made  ample  advantage. 
Oq  the  ]  1th  pf  October,  a  suspension  of  arms  was 
estabKsbed  far  tia^ee  months;  and  on  the  S6j;fa  of 
December,  a  provisional  tatsaty^  to  be  canfinxied  or 
altered  in  Europe,  was  signed  at  Pondicherry-.  By 
tbis  treaty,  e\^ry  XhiQg  fisr  which  they  bad  hften  con- 
tending was  giapinrd  by  the  English ;  e^&ry  4^?  wt^ 
of  wdbiph  they  iiad  come  into  poBsdsaion  w^svs  giiiven  up 
by  the  French.  By  tbe  siapuiation  to  witfidbeaw  ef- 
fectually fcom  jtttei^Berenee  in  the  affiuiv  of  the  native 
prinoes,  Mahomed  Ali  was  lei^^  by  tiie  £Eict,  NsJi>ob  of 
Camatic  or  AfooL  And  .by  the  stipulation  to  ar- 
range the  territorial  possessioiis  oi  tiie  two  nations  ou 
the  prinbtpie  of  e(|iiaUty,  the  important  acquisitiQii  of 
the  four  Orcars  was  resigaed.^  Tittithe  dedfiion  of 
tlie  'two  Corapanias  in  Eurc^  shoidd  tie  given,  the 
oontractioig  parties  were  to  abstain  .from  hostilities, 
direct  ot  indiupect ;  and  their  pcMGneoai^nB  to  remain  as 
they  we»e. 

That  the  severe  strictui^s  wbiob  Dupleix  made 
upon  this  treaty  weee  in  some  degree. overcharged,  is 
not  to  be  denied.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  him, 
when  he  asserts  diat  Tricbino^ly  was  on  the  point 
of  surrendering  for  want  of  supplies;  for,  at  the  time 

1  Col.  Wilks  (p.  345)  must  have  read  Uie  tceaty  very  oarele$fly,  to 
ixnagine  that  ''  the  ^ubstaatial  Moorish  govenuxtent  and  .dignity  of  the 
extensive  and  valuable  provinces  of  the  Northern  Circars  were  not  no- 
ticed in  the  treaty,"  when  the  very  first  article  of  the  treaty  says,  "  The 
two  Companies,  Euglish  and  French, 'shairrBOonoce  forei^  all  Moodfih 
government  and  dignity,  and  shall  never  interfere  in  any  differences  that 
arise  between  the  princes  of  the  country."  Mr.  Onne  too  (so  easily  is 
tbe  judgment  warped  of  the  best  of  men  when  their  passions  are  engaged) 
imagined  it  would  have  been  no  infringement  of  the  treaty,  to  assist  the 
Mahrattas  with  English  troops  from  Bombay,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pelling Salabut  Jung  to  dismiss  Bussy  and  the  French,  and  deprive  them 
of  the  Northern  Circars.    Orme,  i.  406. 
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of  the  suspenGton  dT  arms,  the  rdatyre  advanti^pes  of  aooRiv. 
the  contending  parties  appear  to  have  be«i  neaiAy  ^°*^'  ^ 
the  same  m  they  had  been  twelve  months  before*  It  _.^ 
is  equally  impossible  to  believe^  what  die  English 
writers  affirm,  that  the  advmortages  of  the  English 
were  now  so  great  as  to  make  it  politic  mn  the  part 
of  the  French  to  coDckide  the  treaty^  nnfaTOorabfe  as 
it  was.  Admini  Watson  had  iiiideed  arrirad  wath  a 
itet»  coiiasting  ef  three  ships  and  a  sloop;  having  oil 
hoarda  king's  n^giment  of  700  roen^  widi forty  artiL* 
lery  tnen,  and  800  recruits*  But  IJAO  Emi9|ifiaa 
inoops  had  anrived  with  Godheu  4n  the  part  icf  the 
French  ;^  aid  Dupkeix  boasts,  ^vith /some  reasoBy  that 
he  oo«ld  have  added  to  theses  the  JtfahsBtiafl»  the 
Mysoreans,  and,  mm  certain  conditions^  the  King  dT 
Taajore.^  Bussjr  too  had  imprisved  with  so  junch 
ahflity  his  situatioii  with  Salabut  Jung»  that  he  rilled 
in  a  great  measure  the  ooansels  of  the.SsrhaMar  cf 
Dieocan. 

After  dbplayiag,  in  the  mtast  iiHUiant  manneiv  the  , 
extraardinary  superiority  of  European  soldiers,  in  the 
satgngation  of  the  Patao  rebds,  he  oompelled  Salabut 
Jung  to  raise  the  son  of  Mir^apha  Jung,  the  late 
finbarhdar,  and  friend  of  the  Frendi,  to  the  giv 
veminenty  originally  enjoyed  by  that  anfintunate 
prince,  of  the  strong  hold  of  Adorn  and  its  tcrritmy, 
aagmented  by  the  possessions  of  two  of  the  Patan 
noUes,  by  whose  treadiery  the  &ther  was  shin. 
**  An  eammple  of  generostty,"  says  Mr.  Orme, 
*^  which,  if  tnie,  ceuid  not  fail  to  laise  admiration  iat 

»  This  is  the  number  stated  by  Laurence,  Narrative,  p.  95;  Orme, 
i.  871,  ddls  it  1,900;  Godheu,  iu  his  letter  to  Dupleii,  raoeived  twu 
days  before  bis  Iflndiug,  calls  it  S,000  (Mem.  pour  Dupleix,  p.  101}. 
And  Dupleix  himself  asserts  (Ibid.  p.  Ill)  that  by  the  troops  newly 
arrived  his  force  was  rendered  superior  to  that  of  the  English. 

*  Mem.  pour  Dupleix,  p.  111. 
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BOOK  IV.  a  country,  where  the  merits  of  the  father  are  so  sel- 
^^^'''  ^'  dom  of  advantage  to  the  dbtres^es  of  the  son."^ 
^^^^  The  settlement  of  the  dominions  of  Salabut  Jung 
was  formidably  opposed  by  the  Mahrattas,  who,  in 
the  weakness  which  ensued  upon  the  death  of  Nizam 
al  Mulk,  were  actively  employed  in  adding  to  their 
"  ^  conquests  as  much  as  possible  of  the  Subah  of  Deccan. 
A  Mahratta  general,  named  Balagee  Row,  had  op- 
posed himsdf,  at  the  head  of  25,000  hors^,  to  the 
march  of  the  Subahdar,  between  the  Kistnah  and 
Gdconda,  but,  by  n^otiation  and  a  suitable  present, 
was  induced  to  withdraw.  Within  a  few  months  he 
appeared  again,  with  a  force  which  would  have  ena- 
bled him  to  gain  important  advantages,  had  not  the 
talents  of  Bussy,  and  the  executipn  of  European  fire- 
arms, which  astonished  the  Indians,  decided  in  a 
variety  of  engagements  the  fortune  of  the  day. 
Danger  came  not  from  one  quarter  alone.  Ghazee 
ad  dien  Khan,  the  eldest  son  of  Nizam  al  Mulk, 
destined  by  his  father  to  nudntain  the  interests  of  his 
family  at  the  court  of  the  Mogul,  had  apparently 
acquiesced  in  the  accession  of  his  second  brother  to 
the  government  of  Deccan,  to  which,  as  to  a  des- 
tined event,  he  had  been  accustomed  to  look.  Upon 
the  death  however  of  Nazir  Jung,  as  he  had  become 
very  uneasy  in  his  situation  at  court,  he  solicited,  as 
the  eldest  son  and  successor  of  Nizam  al  Mulk^  the 
appointment  of  Subahdar  of  Decqan.  The  assent  of 
the  Emperor,  which  wais  now  a  mere  form  without 
power,  was  easily  obtained;  and  Ghazee  ad  dien 
arrived  at  Aurengabad  in  the  beginning  of  October, 
1752,  at  the  head,  it  is  said^  of  150,000  men,  of 
whom  a  large  body  were  Mahrattai^  commanded  by 
Holkar  Malhar.     At  the  same  time  Balagee  Row, 

1  Orme;  i.  349. 
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and  another  Mahratta  general,  named  Ragogee  BOOKiv. 
Bonsla,  in  concert,  it  is  said,  with  Ghazee  ad  dien  ^^^^'  ^' 
Khan,  entered  tlie  province  of  Golconda  with  2^54. 
100,000  horse.  To  meet  these  formidaUe  armies, 
Salabut  Jung  and  Bussy  took  the  field  with  very 
unequal  numbers ;  when  Ghazee  ad  dien  Khan  sud^ 
denly  died.  He  was  an  old  man,  worn  out  by  the 
pleasures  of  the  harem ;  and  his  sudden  death  was 
by  no  nteans  a  surprising  event ;  but,  as  it  was  sin- 
gularly opportune  for  Salabut  Jung,  it  was  ascribed 
to  poison,  said  to  be  administered,  at  his  instigation^ 
by  the  mother  of  the  deceased;  and,  as  the  event  was 
favourable  to  the  Freoch,  the  story  of  its  odious  cause 
has  been  adopted,  with  patriotic  credulity,  by  the 
English  historians.^  The  Mahratta  generals  still 
continued  the  war;  but  were  in  every  encounter 
repulsed  with  so  much  slaughter  by  the  French,  that 
tliey  soon  became  desirous  of  peace,  and  Salabut 
Jung  was  happy  to  purchase  their  retreat  by  the 
cession  of  some  districts,  to  Balagee  Bow  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Boorhanpore,  and  to  Ragogee 
Bonsla,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Berar ;  wh«^  that 
Mahratta  chief  had  acquired  for  himself  an  extensive 
dominion.  By  the  services  which,  in  all  these  dangers, 
Bussy  had  rendered  to  the  cause  of  Salabut  Jung,* 
whom  he   alone    preserved    upon  his   throne;    his 

1  The  author  of  the  Seer  Mutakhareen,  whom  as  better  informed  I 
follow  in  all  affairs  relating  at  tiiis  period  to  the  court  of  Delhi,  says, 
(iii.  19)  that  he  died  suddenly,  without  any  meutioo  of  poison.  The 
story  of  the  poison  is,  indeed,  presented  in  a  note  by  the  M^nalator  \  who 
does  not  however  impute  the  fact  to  the  mother  of  Ghazee  ad  dien,  but 
to  the  ladies  of  his  harem  in  general. 

•  The  oriental  historian  describes  the  e6&cacy  of  the  French  operations 
io  battle  in  such  expressions  as  these:  '*At  which  time  the  French, 
with  their  quick  musketry  and  their  expeditious  artillery,  drew  smoke 
from  the  Mahratta  breasts :"  "  they  lost  a  vast  number  of  men,  whom 
the  French  consume  in  shoals  at  the  fire-altars  of  their  artillery/'  Seer 
Motakhareen,  iii.  118.  -  , 
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BOOKiV^itifluence  with  that  prince  had  riden  to  the  gi>eale8t 
^'  height :  And  though  the  envy  and  jealousy  of  the 
1754.  ^^^^t^r^y  diid  the  weak  character  of  the  Subahdar, 
exposed  hb  power  to  perpetual  jeopardy ;  and  on 
wie  occasion,  when  he  was  absent  for  the  recovery  of 
his  health,  had  almost  destroyed  it;  the  prudence 
and  dexterity  of  that  able  leader  enabled  him  to  tri- 
umph  over  sdl  opposition.  In  the  latter  end  of  1758 
he  obtained  for  his  country  the  four  important  pro- 
vinces of  Mustaphanagar,  Ellore,  Rajamundry,  and 
Chicacole,  called  the  Northern  Circars;  "  which 
made  the  French,"  says  Mr.  Orme,  "  masters  of  the 
sea-coast  of  Coromandel  and  Orixa,  in  an  uninter- 
rupted line  of  600  miles  from  Medapilly  to  the 
Pagoda  of  Jagemaut;"^  and  "  which,"  toys  Colonel 
Wilks,  **not  only  afforded  the  requisite  pecuniary 
resources,  but  furnished  the  convenient  means  of 
receiving  reinforcements  of  men  and  military  stores 
from  Pondicherry  and  Mauritius ;  and  thus  enabled 
Bussy  to  extend  his  political  views  to  the  indirect  or 
absolute  empire  of  Deccan  and  the  south/' ^  AD 
these  brilliant  advantages  were  now  cordially  re- 
signed by  M.  Godheu;  and  it  will  certafaily  be  al- 
lowed that  few  nations  have  ever  mad^,  to  the  love 
of  peace,  sacrifices  relatively  more  important. 

Dupleix,  says  Mr.  Orme,  whose  concluding  stric- 
tures upon  his  enemy  are  equally  honourable  to  the 
writer  and  the  subject ;  **  departed  on  his  voyage  to 
Europe,  on  the  14th  of  October,  having  first  deli- 
vered his  accounts  with  the  FVench  Company  to  Mn 
Godheu,  by  which  it  appeared  that  he  had  disbursed 
on  their  account  near  three  millions  of  rupees  more 
than  he  had  received  during  the  course  of  the  war. 
A  great  part  of  this  sum  was  furnished  out  of  his 

»  Orme,  i.  334.  «  Wilks,  ut  supra,  p.  SSa 
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own  estate,  and  the  rest  from  moneys  which  he  bor-  BOOKiV. 
rowed  at  interest,  from  the  French  inhabitants  at  ^°^^-  ^' 
Pondicheny,  upon  bonds  given  in  his  own  name,  i^fl^, 
Mr.  Grodheu  referred  the  discussion  of  these  accounts 
to  the  Directors  of  the  Company  in  France,  who 
pretending  that  Mr.  Dupleix  had  made  these  expenses 
without  sufficient  authority,  refused  to  pay  any  part 
of  the  large  balance  he  asserted  to  be  due  to  him ; 
upon  which  he  commenced  a  law-suit  against  the 
Company ;  but  the  ministry  interfered  and  put  a  stop 
to  the  proceedings  by  the  King's  authority,  without 
entering  into  any  discussion  of  Mr.  Dupleix's  claims^ 
or  taking  any  measure^  to  satisfy  them.  However, 
they  gave  him  letters  of  protection  to  secure  him 
from  being  prosecuted  by  any  of  his  creditors.  So 
that  his  fortune  was  left  much  less  than  that  which 
he  was  possessed  of  before  he  entered  upon  the  go^ 
vemment  of  Pondlcherry,  in  1742.  His  conduct 
certainly  merited  a  very  different  requital  from  his 
nation,  which  never  had  a  subject  so  desirous  and 
capable  of  extending  its  reputation  and  power  in  the 
East  Indies ;  had  he  been  supph'ed  with  the  forces  he 
desired  immediately  after  the  death  of  Anwar-o-deam 
Khan,  or  had  he  afterwards  been  supported  from  '  * 
France  in  the  manner  necessary  to  carry  on  the  ex- 
tensive projects  he  had  formed,  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  he  would  have  placed  Chunda  Saheb  in  the 
nabobship  of  the  Camatic,  given  law  to  the  Siibah  of 
the  Deccan,  and  perhaps  to  the  throne  of  Delhi  itself, 
and  have  established  a  sovereignty  over  many  of  the 
most  valuable  provinces  of  the  empire;  armed  with 
which  power  he  would  easily  have  reduced  all  the 
other  European  settlements  to  such  restrictions  as  he 
might  think  proper  to  impose.  When  we  consider 
that  he  fanned  this  i^an  of  conquest  and  domimon  at 
a  time  when  all  other  Europeans  entertained  the 

K  2 
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BOOKiv.' highest  opinion  of  tl^e  strength  of  the  Mogul  govern- 
^"^^'  ^\ment,  suffering  tamely  the  insolence  of  its  meanest 
1754f.  officers,  rather  than  venture  to  make  resistance 
against  a  power  which  they  chimerically  ima'gined  to 
be  capable  of  overwhelming  them  in  ap  instant,  we 
jcannot  refrain  from  lacknowledging  and  admiring  the 
3agacity  of  his  genius,  which  first  discovered  and 
despised  this  illusion."^ 

In  a  short  time  aiter  the  conclusion  of  this  treaty, 
both  Saunders  and  Gk)dheu  took  their  departure  for 
Europe ;  pleasing  themselves  with  the  consideration 
that,  by  means  of  their  exertions,  the  blessings  of 
peace  between  the  two  nations  in  India  were  now  per- 
manently bestowed.  Never  was  expectation  more 
completely  deceived.  Their  treaty  procured  not  so 
much  as  a  moment^s  repose.  The  English  proceeded 
to  reduce  to  the  obedience  of  their  Nabob  the  districts 
of  Madura  and  Tinivelly.  The  French  exclaimed 
against  these  transactions,  as  an  inMngement  of  the 
treaty  with  Glodheu ;  but,  finding  their  remonstrances 
without  avail,  they  followed  the  English  example,  and 
sent  a  body  of  troops  to  reduce  to  their  obedience  the 
petty  sovereignty  of  Terriore. 

Madura  was  a  small  kingdom,  bordering  on  Tri- 
chinopoly  towards  the  south;  and  Tinivelly  was  a 
kingdom  of  similar  extent,  reaching  from  the  southern 
extremity  of  Madura  to  Cape  Comwin.  These  coun- 
tries had  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the  Mogul 
government  of  Deccan,  and  had  paid  tribute  through 
the  Nabob  of  Arcot.  When  Chunda  Saheb  was 
master  of  Trichinopoly,  he  had  set  up  his  own  Jbro- 
ther  as  Governor  of  Madura;  but  during  the  dis- 

1  Orme,  i.  377.  Voltaire  says,  (Precis  du  Siecle  de  Louis  XV.  ch. 
xnix.)  Dupleix  fut  reduit  k  dispiiter  k  Paris  les  tristes  restes  de  sa  fortone 
centre  la  Compagnie  deslndes,  elk  solliciter  des  audieDoea  daw  Pand* 
chambre  de  ses  juges.    II  en  mourut  bient&tde' chagrin. 
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turbances  which  foDowed,  a  sol£er  of  fortune,  named  BOOK  IV, 
Aulum  Khan,  obtained  possession  of  the  city  and     ^^^'  ^\ 
government.     When  Aulam  Khan  marched  to  ^  the    ^^65. 
assistance  of  Chunda  Saheb  at  Trichinopoly,  where 
he  lost  his  life,  he  left  four  J'atan  chiefs  to  conduct 
his  government,  who  acted  as  independent  princes, 
notwithstanding  the  pretensions  of  Mahomed  Ali,  as 
Nabob  of  Arcot.     To  compromise  the  dispute  about 
Trichinopoly,  Mahomed  Ali  had  offered  to  resign  Ma- 
dura to  the  Mysoreans.     And  upon    his  liberation 
from  the  terr6r  of  the  French  arms,  by  the  treaty  of 
Gk>dheu,  he  prevailed  upon  the  English  to  afford  him 
a  body  of  troops  to  coUect;  as  he  hoped,  and  as  the 
English  believed,  a  large  arrear  of  tribute  from  the 
southern  dependencies  of  his  nabobship. 

The  troops  proceeded  to  the  city  of  Madura,  which 
they  took.  The  Polygars,  as  they  are  called;  the 
Ioi*ds,  or  petty  sovereigns  of  the  several  districts ;  over- 
awed by  the  terror  of  European  arms,  offered  their 
submissions,  and  promised  to  discharge  the  demanded 
arreiml  but  for  the  present  had  little  or  nothing 
which  they  were  able  to  pay.  Instead  of  the  quan- 
tity of  treasure  which  the  Nabob  and  English  ex- 
pected to-recfeive,  the  money  collected  sufficed  not  to 
.  defray  the'  expense  of  the  expedition.  The  disap- 
pointment and  ill  humour  were  consequently  great. 
The  conduct' of  the  English  officer  who  commanded 
became  the  si'ibject  of  blame.  He  formed  a  connexion, 
which  promised  to  be  of  considerable  importance,  with 
Marawar;  a  ;3istrict,  governed  by  two  Polygars, 
which  extended'  along  the  coast  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Madtira,  fVom  the  kingdom  of  Tanjore  till  it  joined 
Tinivelly ;  but  this  connexion  gave  umbrage  to  the 
Polygar  Tondeman,  and  the  Rajah  of  Tanjore,  in 
satisfaction  to  whom  it  was  renounced.  With  Ma-  . 
phuz  Khan,  the  bnither  of  the  Nabob,  who  attended 
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BOOKiv.the  expeditkm^  m  future  Governor  of  the  country,  the 
^^^'  officer  formed  an  agreement,  at  a  rent,  which  was  af- 
1755*  terwarda  condemned,  as  not  one  half  of  the  requisite 
amount:  And  the  English  detachment,  upon  its  re- 
rum,  was  imi»rudentl7  exposed  in  a  narrow  pass, 
where  it  suffered  severely  by  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try. From  aU  these  causes,  the  existing  displeasure 
found  an  object  and  a  victim,  in  the  unlucky  officer, 
who  was  tried,  and  dismissed  from  the  Company's  ser- 
vice.^ 

About  the  same  time  with  these  transactions  in 
Madura,  Salabut  Jung,  accompanied  by  Bussy  and 
the  French  troops,  marched  against  the  kingdom  of 
J^^ysore,  to  extort  arrears  of  tribute,  said  to  be  due 
from  it,  as  a  dependency  of  the  Subah  of  Deccan* 
Upon  this  emergency,  the  Mysorean  army  before  Tri- 
chinopoly  (the  Mysoreans  had  refused  to  abandon 
their  pretensions  upon  Trichinopoly,  when  the  treaty 
was  concluded  between  the  Fnglish  and  French),  was 
recalled.  As  the  Mysoreans  were  threatened  at  the 
same  time  by  an  army  of  Mahrattas  under  Balagee 
Row,  they  were  happy  to  acquire  the  protection  of 
Salabut  Jung,  by  acknowledging  his  authority,  and 
paying  as  large  a  sum  as  it  was  possible  for  them  to 
raise. 

By  the  departure  of  the  Mysoreans  from  Trichi- 
nopoly, Mahomed  Ali  was  left  without  an  ostensible 
opponent  in  Camatic :  and  he  was  vested,  as  pom- 
pously as  circumstances  would  permit,  with  the  en- 
signs of  his  office  and  dignity,  at  Arcot.  It  ^till  re- 
mained to  compel  the  Zemindars  or  Polygars,  and 
other  Governors  of  forts  and  districts,  to  yield  him  a 
revenue.  The  English,  after  stipulating  to  receive 
one  half  of  all  the  moneys  collected,  sent  with  him  a 

*  Omifl>  i.  38a--d87;  Cmbodgs't  War  in  India,  p,  109—1 13. 
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iBTge  detachment  to  enforce  a  tribute  from  the  book  iv« 
northern  cfaiefi,  who  recognized  the  authority  of  the  ^^p^. 
Nabob,  and  produced  a  portion  of  the  demanded 
sums.  The  reputed  riches  of  Mortiz  Ali»  the  (rover- 
nor  of  Vetore,  rendered  his  subjugation  the  main  ob- 
ject of  desire.  The  English  detachment  was  strongly 
reinforced;  and  encamped  with  the  Nabob  within  , 
cannon-shot  of  the  fort  Mortiz  Ali  appUed  to  the 
French*  M.  Deleyrit,  who  was  Grovemor  of  Pondi- 
cheny,  informed  the  English  presidency,  that  he  re- 
garded their  proceedings  at  Vdore  as  a  violation  of 
the  treaty ;  and  that  h^  should  commence  hostilities, 
if  their  troops  were  not  immediately  withdrawn.  The 
English  rulers,  soon  aware  that  Yelore  could  not  be 
easily  taken ;  and  unwilling  to  put  to  proof  the  thjqeat 
of  Deleyrit,  who  had  made  700  Europeans,  and  2,000 
Sepoys  take  the  field ;  recalled  the  army  to  Madras. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  obtain  a  contribution  for  the 
Company  from  Mortiz  Ali ;  but  the  negotiation  ter- 
minated without  any  effect.^ 

Meanwhile  the  Polygars  of  Madura  and  Tinivelly 
who  had  made  an  ostensible  submission  during  the 
presence  of  the  English  troops,  were  affording  dan- 
gerous employment  to  the  Governor  Maphuz  Khan. 
A  confederacy  was  formed,  which  it  soon  appeared 
that  the  Governor  was  altogether  unable  to  withstand. 
The  English  sent  a  large  body  of  Sepoys.  But  in 
spite  of  this  support,  the  refractory  chiefs  continued 
unsubdued;  the  country  was  thrown  into  confusion 
by  a  petty  warfare  which  extended  itsdf  into  every 
comer  of  the  provinces ;  and  no  tribute  could  be " 
raised.  Highly  dissatisfied  with  the  unproductive 
state  of  a  country,  which  they  had  fondly  believed  to 
be  the  richest  dependency  of  the  Camatic  Nabob,  the 
English  determined  to*  manage  it  themsdves;  and 

>  Onne,  L  868»  308, 419 ;  CunbridfB,  p.  Ill,  117, 119. 
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BOOKiv.  Mapbuz  Khan  was  ordered  to  return  to  TVichinopoly. 
^^^^'  *•  But  that  chief  entered  immediately  into  confederacy 
l^rgg^  with  the  Polygars;  set  himself  in  opposiition  to  the 
English ;  obtained  possession  of  the  town  and  fort  of 
Madura  by  a  stratagem :  And,  with  much  uneasiness 
to  the  English,  the  disturbances  in  Madura  and  Tiiii- 
velly  were  prolonged  for  several  years.* 

During  these  transactions  of  the  English,  not  very 
consistent  with  their  agreement  not  to  interfere  in  the 
disputes  of  the  native  princes  or  add  to  their  territory 
in  India,  the  French  were  restrained  from  that  active 
opposition,  which  otherwise,  it  is  }>robable,  they 
would  have  raised,  by  the  dangerous  situation  of  their 
affairs  under  tjie  government  of  the  Subahdar. 

The  enemies  of  Bussy,  in  the  service  and  in  the 
confidence  of  Salabut  Jung,  were  both  numerous  and 
powerful ;  and  exerted  themselves  in  concert,  and 
with  eagerness,  to  change  the  confidence  and  at- 
tachment of  their  feeble-minded  master  into  distrust 
and  hatred.  It  was  now  about  two  years  and  a  half 
since  the  grant  of  the  northern  Circars ;  when  certain 
ihvouraUe  circumstances  enabled  them  to  make  so 
deep  an  impression  on  the  mind  of  this  prince,  that 
the  French  troops  were  oixlered  to  quit  his  territories 
without  delay.  Bussy,  in  expectatbn,  probably,  that 
the  necessities  of  the  Subahdar  would  speedfly  make 
him  eager  to  retract  his  command,  showed  no  hesita- 
tion in  commencing  his  march.  It  was  continued  for 
eight  days  without  interruption  :  but  his  enemies  had 
a  very  different  intention  from  that  of  albwing  him 
to  depart  in  safety.  When  he  approached  the  city  of 
Hyderabad,  he  found  his  progress  impeded  by  large 
bodies  of  troops ;  and  the  road  obstructed  by  all  the 
chiefs  of  the  neighbouring  countries:  who  had  orders 
to  intercept  his  march.     Upon  this  he  resolved  to  oc- 

1  Orme,  i.  399f  420;  Cambridge^  p.  188. 
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cupy  a  post  of  considerable  strength,  adjoining  the  BOOKiv, 
city  of  Hyderabad;  to  defend  himself;  and  try  the  ^°^''-  ^' 
effect  of  his  arms,  and  of  his  intrigues  among  the    jy^^ 
chiefs,  whom  he  well  knew,  till  the  reinforcements 
which  he  expected  from  Pondicherry  should  arrive. 
Though  surrounded  by  the  whole  of  the  army  of  the 
Subahdar,  and  so  feeble  in  pecui^iary  means,  that 
his  Sepoys  deserted  for  want  of  pay,  and  he  durst' 
not  venture  them  in  sallies,  for  fear  of  their  joining 
the  enemy,  he  found  the  means  of  supplying  himself 
fully  with  provisions,  and  of  resisting  every  attack, 
till  his  succours  arrived ;  when  the  Subahdar  sent  to 
demand  a  reconciliation,  and  he  was  restored  to  a  , 
still  higher  decree  of  influence  and  authority  than  he 
had  previously  enjoyed, 

Among  the  means  which  had  been  employed  to  re- 
concile the  mind  of  Salabut  Jung  to  the  dismissal  of 
the  French,  was  the  prospect  held  up  to  him  of  re- 
placing them  by  the  English.  No  sooner  therefore 
were  the  measures  against  Bussy  devised,  than  an 
application  was  made  for  a  body  of  troops  to  the  Pre- 
sidency at  Madras.  To  the  Presidency  of  Madras, 
few  things  could  have  presented  a  more  dazzling 
prospect  of  advantage ;  and  in  any  ordinary  situation 
of  their  affairs,  the  requisition  of  the  Subahdar  Would 
have  met  with  an  eager  acceptance.  But  events  had 
before  this  time  taken  place  in  Bengal  which  demanded 
the  utmost  exertions  of  the  English  from  every  quarter; 
made  them  unable  to  comply  with  the  proposal  of  the 
Subahdar;  and  thenceforward  rendered  Bengal  the 
principal  scene  of  the  English  adventures  in  India.^ 

>  Orine,  i.429 — 136,  and  ii.  89—104;  Wilks,  p.  380—388.  It  is 
anmsiDg  to  compareUieacoouiitof  Bussy 'a  transactions  on  this  trying 
occasion,  in  the  pages  of  Owen  Cambridge  (War  in  India,  p.  133 — 135,) 
written  ander  half  information,  and  fulness  of  national  prejudice,  with  th« 
titli  informed  and  liberal  oarratives  of  Orme  and  of  Wilks. 
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CHAP.  III. 

Suraja  Dowla,  Subahdar  of  Bengal-Stakes  Cal^ 
cutta — attacked  by  an  army  from  Madras — de- 
throned— Meer  Jaffier  set  up  in  his  stead. 

BOOK  IV.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Aurungzeb^ 
^°^^'  ^'  the  Subahs  of  Bengal  and  Orissa,  together  with  those 
- ^ --  of  Allahabad  and  Bahar,  were  governed  by  his  grand- 
son AzeemOoshaun,  the  second  sonof  Shah  Aulum»  who 
succeeded  to  the  throne.  Azeem  Ooshaun  appointed 
as  his  deputy,  in  the  provinces  of  Bengal  and  Orissa^ 
Jaffier  Khan,  who  had  been  for  some  time  the  duao, 
or  superintendant  of  the  finances,  in  Bengal ;  a  man 
of  Tartar  descent,  but  a  native  of  Boorhanpore  in 
Deccan,  who  had  raised  himself  to  eminence  in  the 
wars  of  Aurungzebe.  Upon  the  death  of  Shah 
Aulum^  and  the  confusions  which  ensued,  Jaffiar 
Khan  remained  in  possession  of  his  important  govern- 
ment, till  he  was  too  powerful  to  be  removed.  While 
yet  a  resident  in  his  native  dty,  he  had  married  his 
daughter  and  only  child  to  a  man  of  eminence  in  the 
same  place,  and  of  similar  origin  with  himself,  by 
name  Sujah  Khan.  This  relative  had  repaired  with 
him  to  Bengal ;  and  when  Jaffier  Khan  was  elevated 
to  the  Subahdarry  of  Bengal  and  Orissa,  Orissa  was 
placed  under  the  government  of  Sujah  Khan,  as  de- 
puty or  nawab  of  the  Subahdar.^ 

Among  the  adventurers  who  had  been  in  the  sar- 

1  SMr  Mutakhareen,  i.  17, 43,  396. 
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▼ice  of  Azeem  Shah,  the  second  son  of  Aurungzebe^  bookiv. 
WM  a  Tartar,  named  Mirza  Mahommed.  Upon  ^"^^'  ^' 
tile  death  of  that  prince,  and  the  ruin  of  his  party,  ^i^^^ 
Mirza  Mahommed  i-emained  without  em{doyment; 
and  was  overtaken,  after  some  years,  with  great  po- 
verty. His  wife  not  only  belonged  to  the  same  {dace 
from  which  the  family  of  Sujah  Khan  was  derived ; 
but  was  actually  of  kin  to  that  new  ruler.  By 
this  wife  he  had  two  sons :  the  eldest  named  Hod« 
gee  Ahmed ;  the  youngest,  Mirza  Mahommed  Alt* 
Upon  the  news  of  the  elevation  of  their  kinsman,  it 
was  determined,  in  this  destitute  family,  that  Mirza 
Mahommed,  with  his  wife,  should  repair  to  his  ca- 
pital in  hopes  of  receiving  his  protection  and  bounty. 
The  disposition  of  Sujah  Khan  was  benevolent  and 
generous.  He  received  them  with  favour.  The 
success  of  his  father  and  mother  induced  Mirza  Ma- 
hommed AK,  the  youngest  of  the  two  sons,  to  hope 
for  similar  advantages.  With  great  difficulty  his  po- 
verty allowed  him  to  find  the  means  of  performing 
the  journey.  He  obtained  employment,  and  distinc- 
tion. His  prospects  being  now  favourable,  he'  sent 
for  his  brother  Hodgee  Ahmed;  and  removed  the 
whole  of  his  family  to  Orissa.  The  talents  of  the 
two  brothers  were  eminent..  Hodgee  Ahmed  was 
insinuating,  pliant,  discerning;  and  in  business 
equally  skilful  and  assiduous.  Mirza  Mahommed 
Ali  to  all  the  address  and  intelligence  of  his  brother 
added  the  highest  talents  for  war.  They  soon  ac- 
quired a  complete  ascendancy  in  the  counsels  of  Sujah 
Khan;  and  by  their  abilities  added  greatly  to  the 
strength  and  splendour  of  his  administration. 

Jaffier  Khan  died  in  1725  ;  but  destined  Sereffraz 
Khan,  his  grandson,  instead  of  Sujah  Khan,  the  fa- 
ther of  that  prince,  with  whom  he  lived  not  on 
friendly  terms,  to  the  succession.     By  the  address 

6 
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BOOK  IV.  and  activity  of  the  two  brothers,  the  schemes  of 
^^^^'  ^'  Jaffier  were  entirely  defeated :  patents  were  procured 
1765.  from  Delhi ;  and  Sujah  Khan,  with  an  army,  was  In 
possession  of  the  capital  and  the  government,  before 
any  time  was  given  to  think  of  opposition.  TTie 
province  of  Bahar  was  added  to  the  government  of 
Sujah  Khan  in  1729 ;  and  the  younger  of  the  two 
brothers,  on  whom  was  bestowed  the  title  of  Aliverdi 
Khan,  was  entrusted  with  its  administration.  He  ex- 
erted himself,  with  assiduity  and  skill,  to  give  pros- 
perity to  the  province,  and  to  acquire  strength  in  ex- 
pectation of  fiiture  events,*  In  1739,  the  same  year 
in  which  Nadir  Shah  ravaged  Delhi,  Sujah  Khan 
died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Sereifraz  Khan,  his  son. 
Sereifraz  Khan  had  been  educated  a  prince ;  and  had 
the  incapacity,  and  the  servile  subjection  to  pleasure, 
which  that  education  usually  implies.  He  hated  the 
brothers ;  and  began  with  disgusting  and  affronting, 
when  he  should  have  either  exterminated,  or  recon- 
ciled. The  resolution  of  Aliverdi  was  soon  taken. 
He  employed  his  influence,  which  was  great,  at 
Delhi,  to  obtain  his  nomination  to  the  government  of 
Bengal  and  the  united  provinces ;  and  marched  with 
an  army  to  dethrone  Sereffraz,  who  lost  his  life  in 
the  battle.  With  the  exception  of  the  Governor  of 
Orissa,  whom  he  soon  reduced,  the  whole  country 
submitted  mthout  opposition.  He  governed  it  with 
unusual  humanity  and  justice ;  and  defended  it  T^dth 
splendid  ability  and  unwearied  perseverance. 

The  Mahrattas,  who  had  -spread  themselves  at 
this  time  over  a  great  part  of  the  continent  of  India, 
seemed  resolved  upon  the  conquest  of  Bengal,  the 

1  Holwell  (Interesting  Historical  Events,  i.  70)  represents  his  conduct 
as  highly  cruel  and  unjust,  and  gives  an  ncooant  of  five  baskets  of  hu- 
man heads,  which  he  saw  conTeyiog  U)  hina  in  a  boat. 
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richest  portion  of  the  Mogul  empke.^    Tlie  dc{)end-  BOOKiv, 
ence  of  the  greatest  events  upon  the  slightest  causes  ^^^^'  ^ 
is  often  exemplified  in  Asiatic  story.    Had  Serefiraz   ^755^ 
Khan  remained  Subahdar  of  Bengal,  the  Mahrattas 
might  have  added  it»  and  all  the  adjoining  prorince^ 
to  their  extensive  dominion :  The  English  and  other 
European  factories  might  have  been  expelled:  No- 
thing afterwards  remained  to  check  the  Mahratta 
progress :  The  Mahomedans  might  have  been  exter- 
minated:  And  the  government  of  Brahmens  and 
Cshatriyas  might  have  extended  once  more  from 
Caubul  to  Cape  Comorin. 

Aliverdi  was  on  his  return  from  the  expedition 
against  the  Governor  of  Orissa^  and  had  disbanded  a 
great  portion  of  his  army,  in  contemplation  of  tran* 
quillity  and  enjoyment,  when  he  learned  that  a  large 
army  of  Mahrattas^  had  entered  through  the  valleys 
in  the  mountains,  at  eight  days'  journey  west  of  his 
capital  Moorshedabad.  The  Mahrattas,  besides  pos- 
sessing themselves  of  Candeish  and  M^wa,  had,  be- 
fore this  period,  overrun  and  subdued  the  whole  pro- 
vince of  3erar,  where  a  general  named  Ragogee  ^ 
Bonsla,  of  the  family  of  Sevagee,  had  established  him- 
self in  a  widely-extended  sovereignty  which  acknow- 
ledged but  a  nominal  subjection  to  the  primitive 
throne.  The  dominions  of  Ragogee  Bonsla  were 
separated  from  Bahar,  Bengal,  and  Orissa,  by  only  a 
chain  of  mountains,  which  it  was  easy  for  Mahrattas 
to  penetrate  in  many  parts.  And  now  it  was  that 
the  said  chief,  either  urged  by  the  hope  of  adding  the 
richest  part  of  Hindustan  to  his  empire,  or  at  the 
instigation,  as  was  alleged,  of  Nizam  al  Mulk,  sent 
an  army  under  a  Brahmen  general  to  invade  Ben- 

i  Se«r  Mmakhareeoi  i.  99a— 3S8;  Orme^ii,  36-*-33. 
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BOOK  IV.  gal.  AKrepiii  marched  against  them  instantly  with 
^°*^'  ^'  the  smaU  number  of  troops  which  he  had  about  his 
1755.  P^"^">  *"d  ^^  hardy  enough  to  venture  a  battle ; 
but  the  Afghaun  troops  in  Jbis  service  were  discontent- 
ed with  some  recent  treatment,  and  weite  inclined  to 
make  their  advantage  of  his  necessities.  They  acted 
coldly  and  feebly  during  the  engagement.  Aliverdi 
found  it  difficult  to  avoid  a  totd  defeat,  and  re- 
mained surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  numerous  and 
active  enemy.  He  resolved  to  fig^t  his  way  back ; 
and  though  he  suffered  prodigiously  from  the  sword, 
from  fatigue,  and  from  famine,  he  effected  a  glorious 
retreat ;  but  reached  not  his  capital  till  a  detach- 
ment of  the  enemy  had  taken  and  plundered  the 
suburbs.^* 

The  Mahrattas,  instead  of  returning  to  their  own 
country,  determined  to  remain,  during  the  period  of 
the  rains ;  and  collected  the  revenue  of  almost  the" 
whole  of  the  territory  south  of  the  Ganges.  Aliverdi 
made  the  greatest  exertions  to  collect  an  army ;  and 
marching  out  at  the  termination  of  the  rains,  sur- 
%  prised  the  Mahrattas  in  their  camp,  and  put  them  to 
flight ;  pursued  them  from  post  to  post ;  and  at  last 
compelled  them  to  evacuate  his  dominions.^ 

If  Aliverdi  flattered  himself  that  he  was  now  de- 
livered from  a  dangerous  foe,  he  knew  not  the  people 
with  whom  he  had  to  contend.     The  Mahrattas  ap- 

>  Holvell,  who  wtft  in  the  proTiDoey  and  must  have  had  opportunities 
of  learning  many  of  the  particulars,  gi?es  (Interesting  Hbtorical  Events, 
i.  118)  a  detailed  account  of  this  retreat,  which  he  celebrates  as  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  exploits  in  the  annals  of  warfare. 
.  2  Seer  Matakhareen,  i.  407 — 438;  Orme,  ii.  35.  Both  Orme  and 
the  author  of  the  Seer  Mutakhareen  mention  the  instigation  of  Nisam  al 
Mulk,  but  after  all  it  seems  to  have  been  only  a  vague  conjecture;  and 
there  were  motives  enough  to  Ragogee  Bonsla  without  prompting.  Hol- 
well  (Interesting  Ubtoricai  Events,  i.  108)  says  they  were  instigated  by 
the  Court  of  Delhi. 
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peared  the  vety  next  year  with  Ragogee  Bonsla  him-  BOOKiv. 
self  at  thdr  head.     Another  army  of  Mahrattas,  be-  ^^^^'^' 
longing  to  the  government  of  Satarah,  entered  the    ji^^^^ 
province ;  but  whether  with  hostile  or  friendly  inten- 
tions, is  variously  asserted.     It  is  not  doubtful  that, 
at  this  time,  Aliverdi  delivered  himself  from  his  ene- 
mies,  by  a  sum  of  money ;  upon  receipt  of  which  they 
retired* 

After  a  little  time  the  general  of  Ragogee  again 
entered  by  the  province  of  Orissa,  whence  he  ad- 
vanced toward  Bengal.  By  a  train  of  artful  and 
base  negotiation,  he  was  brought  to  trust  himself  at  a 
conference  in  the  tent  of  AliverdL  He  was  there 
assassinated ;-  and  his  death  was  the  signal  of  disper- 
sion to  his  troops. 

The  next  invasion  of  the  Mahrattas  was  encou- 
raged by  the  rebellion  of  one  of  Aliverdi's  principal 
officers.  The  good  fortune  of  that  chief  still  se- 
conded his  vigour.  The  formidable  rebel  was  killed 
in  battle,  and  the  Mahrattas  were  compelled  to 
retire. 

The  Mahratta  pressure,  incessantly  returning, 
though  frequently  repelled,  seldom  failed,  in  the 
long  run,  to  make  the  opposing  body  recede.  The 
subjects  of  Aliverdi  were  grievously  harassed,  and 
the  produce  of  his  dominions  was  greatly  impaired, 
by  these  numerous  invasions,  and  by  the  military 
exertions   which  were    necessary  to  oppose  them. 


1  Tlie  author  of  the  Seer  Motakhareen,  who  had  the  best  ojiportunitiet 
of  knowings  says,  (i.  450^)  that  the  Emperor  claimed,  as  due  on  account 
of  th«  payment  of  the  chcmt,  the  atsistaiice,  for  the  province  of  Bengal, 
of  the  government  of  Sataimh,  against  Bagogee  Bonsla;  and  that  it  waa 
in  compliance  with  this  request,  that  the  army  of  Balagee  Row  came 
into  Bengal.  Holwell,  i.  140,  and  Orme,ii.  87,  say,  that  the  two  annies 
I  in  ooDcert,  and  only  difiend  aboat  the  dimion  of  the  plmder. 
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BOOK  IV.  In  a  new  incursion,  headed  hj  Janogee  the  son  of 
Chap.  3.  Rggpgee,  the  Mahrattas  possessed  themsdves  almost 
1755.    completely,  of  Orissa.     The  attention  of  the  Subah- 
dar  was  engaged  in   another  quarter:    Discontent 
again  prevailed    among  his  Aighaun   and   Tartar 
officers,  which  it  required  some  address  to  allay :  His 
youngest  nephew,  who  was  the  most  distingi^isbed  for 
ability  of  all  his  relations,  and  whom  he  had  appointed 
Nabob  or  Deputy  Governor  of  Bahai%  ha4  taken  into 
his  pay  two  Afghaun  officers,  who  had  retired  in  dis* 
content  from  the  service  of  Aliverdi :  These  leaders 
murdered  their  young  master,  the  nephew  of  the 
Subahdar ;  and  with  a  body  of  Mahrattas,  who  had 
entered  the  province  on  purpose  to  join  them,*  and  a 
considerable  army  of  their  own  countrymen,  whom 
the  host  of  Ahmed  Shah   Abdallee,  then  covering 
the  upper  provinces  of  Hindustan,  enabled  them  to 
collect,  erected  against  Aliverdi  the  standard  of  re- 
volt.    Never  was  that  governor,  or  rather  king,  for 
it  was  byt  a  nominal  obedience  which  he  now  paid 
to  the  throne  of  .Delhi,  in  greater  danger.     He  was 
obliged  to  meet  the  enemy,  with  a  very  inferior  finrce: 
Yet  he  gained  a  complete  victory ;  and  the  A%haun 
lords  were  killed  in  the  battle.     The  Mahrattas^  how^ 
ever,  only  retired  on  the  road  towards  Orissa,  with- 
out crossing  the  mountains ;  and  halted  at  Midna- 
pore.     He  followed ;  pursued  them  into  Orissa,  with 
great  slaughter ;  and  even  recovered  the  capital  Cut- 
tack  ;  but  was  obliged  to  leave  the  province  in  so  de- 
fenceless a  condition,  that  the  Mahrattas  were  not 
•     long  deprived  of  their  former  acquisitions. 

During  the  fifteen  years  of  Aliverdi's  government 
or  reign,  scarcely  a  year  passed  from  the  ruinous  in- 
vasions of  the  Mahrattas ;  though  during  the  infir- 
mities of  his  latter  years  he  had,  by  a  tributary 
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payment,  endeavoured  to  procure  some  repose.  He  BOpRlv- 
died  at  the  age  of  eigWy  on  the  9th  of  AprU,  1756.  *  ^'^'^'^' 
AUverdi  never  had  a  son.  He  had  three  daughters,  i*j^q^ 
and  his  brother  had  three  sons.^  He  married  his 
three  daughters  to  his  three  nephews ;  all  of  whom 
were  men  of  considerable  merit.  The  youngest  was 
slain  by  the  Afghaun  lords,  as  already  related ;  and 
the  two  elder  both  died  a  little  before  the  decease  of 
Aliverdi.  The  eldest  son  of  his  youngest  nephew 
had  from  his  birth  been  taken  under  the  immediate 
care  of  Aliverdi  himself;  and  was  the  object  of  ex- 
treme and  even  doting  fondness.  This  youth,  on 
whom  had  been  bestowed  the  title  of  Suraja  Dowla» 
was,  upon  the  deatii  of  his  uncles,  r^;arded  as  the 
destined  successor  of  Aliverdi  ;^  and  took  the  reins  of 
government  without  opposition  upon  his  decease. 

Suraja  Dowla  was  educated  a  prince,  and  with  mort 
than  even  the  usual  share  of  princely  considera- 
tion and  indulgence.  He  had,  accordingly,  more  than 
the  usual  share  of  the  princely  vices.  He  was  igno- 
rant; he  was  voluptuous;  on  his  own  pains  and 
pleasures  he  set  a  value  immense,  on  the  pains  and 
pleasures  of  other  men  no  value  at  all ;  he  was  im* 
patient,  irascible,  headstrong. 

1  For  a  minute  and  very  interesting  acoount  of  the  government  of  Ali- 
verdi, see  Seer  MutalLbareen,  i.  355 — 681.  The  narrative  of  Omie,  (ii. 
S8-*58)  and  that  of  Holwell  (Interesting  Historical  Events,  i.  85—176} 
do  not  exactly  agree  either  with  Gholam  or  with  one  another.  Scrafton's 
ascount  (Reflections,  &c.)  Holwell  says  was  stolen  from  him. 

*  Orme,  ii.  34,  says  that  Aliverdi  had  only  one  daughter.  The 
mother  of  the  Seer  Mutakhareen,  who  was  his  near  relation,  says  he  had 
three,  i..S04. 

3  Qrme,  ii.  47,  says  that  Aliverdi  had  declared  Suraja  Dowla  his  suc- 
cessor, before  the  death  of  his  uncle.  But  the  author  of  the  Seer  Mutak- 
hareen, who  was  in  the  confidential  service  of  Seid  Hamet,  the^sur-- 
viving  nephew,  tells  us  that  he  regarded  himself  as  the  successor  of  Ali« 
verdi  till  the  time  of  his  death  y  which  was  during  the  last  illness  of 
Aliverdi. 

VOL.  III.  L 
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BOOK  IV.     The  first  act  of  Suraja  Dowla's  government  was 
^  ^^^'  ^'  to  plunder  his   aunt,  the  widow  of  his  senior  unde, 
1756.    eldest  daughter  of  Aliverdi,  reputed  immensely  rich. 
To  this  uncle  had  belonged  the  goremment  of  the 
province  of  Dacca ;  and  orders  were  di^tched  to 
that  place,  to  seize  the  receivers  vtnd  treasurers  of  the 
family.     His  second  uncle,  who  was  Nabob  of  Poo- 
rania  or  Pumeah,  a  province  oh  the  northf^m  side  of 
the  Ganges,  died  during  the  last  illness  of  AUverdi, 
and  left  the  government  in  the  hands. df  his  son, 
whose  conduct  was  imprudent,  and  his  mind  vicious. 
Jealousy,  or  the  desire  of  showing  power  by  mischief, 
excited  the  young  subahdar  to  resolve  upon  the  de- 
struction of  his  cousin,  the  nabob  of  Pumeah.    He 
/  had  advanced  as  far  as  Raje  Mahl,  when  he  received 
/  intelligence  that  one  of  the  principal  officers  of  finance 
/   in  the  service  of  his  late  uncle  at  Dacca,  had  .given 
this  slip  to  his  guards;    and  found  an  i asylum  at 
Calcutta. 

Suraja  Dowla  had  manifested  aversion  to  the 
English,  even  during^  the  life  of  hia  grandfather ;  the 
appearance  of  protection,  therefore,  shown  to  a  man, 
who  had  dis^pointed  his  avarice^  and  was  probaUy 
imagined  to  have  escaped  with  a  largie  treasure, 
kindled  his  rage ;  the  army  was  that  moment  com- 
manded to  halt,  and  to  march  back  towards  the 
capital.  ^  A  messenger  was  dispatched  to  Calcutta  to 
remonstrate  with  the  Governor ;  but  as  the  messen- 
^er  entered  the  town  in  a  sort  of  disguise,  the  Go- 
vernor thought  proper  to  treat  him  as  an  impostor, 
and  dismissed  him  from  the  Company's  territOrjt. 
With  a  view  to  the  war  between  France  and  Eng- 
land, the  Presidency  had  begun  to  improve  their 
fortifications.  This  too  was  matter  of  displeasure  to 
the  Sudahdar ;  and  the  explanation  ofiered  by  the 
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English,  which  intimated  that  those  strangers  were  BOOK  iv. 
audacious  enough  to  bring  their  hostilities  into  his         '^" 


.dominions,  still  more  inflamed  his  resentment.  The  1755. 
factory  at  Cossimbuzar  near  Moorshedabad,  was 
seized ;  and  its  Chief,  Mr.  Watts,  retained  a  prisoner. 
The  Presidency  were  now  very  eager  to  appease  the 
Subahdar ;  they  offered  to  submit  to  any  conditions 
which  he  pleased  to  impose;  and,  trusting  to  the 
success  of  their  humility  and  prayers,  neglected  too 
long  the  means  of  defence.  The  Subahdar  had  a 
wish  for  a  triumph,  w^iich  he  thought  might  be 
easily  obtained ;  and  he  was  greedy  of  riches,  with 
which,  in  the  imagination  of  the  natives,  Calcutta 
was  filled. 

The  outposts  of  Calcutta  were  attacked  on  the  18th 
,of  June,  1756.  There  was  but  little  of  military  skill 
in  the  place,  and  it  was  badly  defended.  After  a 
short  experiment  of  resistance,  a  general  consultation 
decided  upon  the  policy  of  retrea,t.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  women  and  effects  should  be  put  on  board 
the  ships  in  the  course  of  the  next  day ;  and  that  the 
persons  employed  in  the  work  of  defence  should  > 
escape  in  the  same  manner  the  following  night. 
There  was  hardly  a  chance  of  mishap,  for  the  natives 
always  close  their  operations  with  the  close  of  the 
day ;  but  by  some  strange  inadvertence  no  orders 
were  published  respecting  the  mode  in  which  the  plan 
was  to  be  carried  into  effect.  It  was  generally  known 
that  retreat  was  intended :  When  the  embarkation, 
next  morning  began,  every  person  imagined  he  was 
to  shift  for  himself,  and  hurried  on  board  by  the 
readiest  conveyance:  During  this  confusion  an  ap- 
pirehension  arose  in  the  ships  respecting  the  security 
of  their  situation;  and  they  began  to  move  down 
.the  river:  The  danger  of  being  left  without  the 
means  of  retreat  now  flashed  oa  the  minds  of  the 

l2 
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BOOK IV.  spectators  on  shore ;  and  the  boats  were  fiUed  and  gone 
..Chap. 3.  ^^  ^^  instant.  "  Among  those  who  left  the  factory 
1756.  ^^  ^^^  unaccountable  manner  were,  the  Governor 
Mr.  Drake,  Mr.  Macket,  Captain  Commandant  Min- 
chin,  and  Captain  Grant.''  ^  Great  was  the  indigna- 
tion among  the  people  in  the  fort,  upon  hearing  that 
they  were  in  this  manner  abandoned.  Mt.  Holwell, 
though  not  the  senior  sen^ant,  was  by  the  general 
voice  called  to  assume  the  command ;  and  exerted 
himself  with  great  vigour  to  preserve  order,  and 
maintain  the  defence.  "  Signals  were  now  thrown 
out,"  says  Mr.  Cooke,  "  from  ever  part  of  the  fort 
for  the  ships  to  come  up  again  to  their  stations,  In 
hopes  they  would  have  reflected  (after  the  first  impulse 
of  their  panic  was  over)  how  cruel  as  well  as  shame- 
ful it  was,  to  leave  their  countrymen  to  the  mercy  of 
a  barbarous  enemy ;  and  for  that  reason  we  made 
no  doubt  they  would  have  attempted  to  cover  the 
retreat  of  those  left  behind,  now  they  had  secured 
their  own ;  but  we  deceived  ourselves ;  and  there 
never  was  a  single  effort  made,  in  the  two  days  the 
fort  held  out  after  this  desertion,  to  send  a  boat  or 
vessel  to  bring  off  any  part  of  the  garrison.'*  *  "  Never 
perhaps,"  says  Mr.  Orme,  "  was  such  an  opportunity 
of  performing  an  heroic  action  so  ignominiously  neg- 
lected :  for  a  single  sloop  with  fifteen  brave  men  on 
board,  might,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  enemy, 
have  come  up,  and  anchoring  under  the  fort,  have 
carried  away  all  who   suffered  in  the   dungeon.*'^ 

»  Evidence  of  John  Cooke,  Esq.  (who  at  that  time  was  Secretary  to 
the  Governor  and  Council  of  Calcutta)  in  the  First  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Cominon9  appointed  <<  to  inquire  into  the 
Nature,  State,  and  Condition  of  the  East  India  Company/'  in  1772. 

«  Report^  ut  supra.  Mr.  Cooke,  from  notes,  written  immediately  af- 
ter the  transadions,  gives  a  rery  tnteresting  narrative,  from  the  death  of 
Aliverdi,  dll  the  morning  ftfter  the  night  of  the  Bi^cJi.  Uplt, 

3  Orme,  ii.  78. 
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During  these  trying  days  Mr.  Hoi  well  made  several  book  iv, 
efforts,  by  throwing  letters  over  the  wall,  to  signify  ^"^**-  ^' 
iis  wish  to  capitulate ;  and  it  was  during  a  temporary  .^- 
pause  in  the  fire  of  the  gacrison,  while  expecting  an 
answer,  that  the  enemy  approached  the  walls  in  num- 
bers too  great  to  be  resisted,  and  the  place  was  car- 
ried by  storm.  The  Subahdar,  though  humanity 
was  no  part  of  his  character,  appears  not  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion  to  have  intended  cruelty ;  for  when  Mf . 
Holwell  was  carried  into  his  presence  with  his  hands 
tied,  he  ordered  them  to  be  set  loose,  and  assured 
him,  upon  the  faith  of  a  soldier,  that  of  the,  heads  of 
him  and  his  companions  not  a  hair  should  be  touched. 
When  evening  however  came,  it  was  a  question  with 
the  guards  to  whom  they  were  entrusted,  how  they 
might  be  secured  for  the  night.  Some  search  was 
made  for  a  convenient  apartment;  but  none  was 
found ;  upon  which  information  was  obtained  of  a 
place  which  the  English  themselves  had  employed  as 
a  prison.  Into  this,  without  further  inquiry,  they 
were  impelled.  It  was  unhappily  ar  small,  ill-aired^ 
and  unwholesome  dungeon,  called,  the  Black  Hole ; 
and  the  English  had  their  own  practice  to  thank  for 
suggesting  it  to  the  officers  of  the  Subahdar  as  a  fit 
place  of  confinement.  ^     Out  of  146  unfortunate  in- 

>  The  atrocities  of  English  imprisonment  at  home,  not  then  exposed 
to  detestation  by  the  labours  of  Howard,  too  naturally  reconciled  Eng* 
lisfamen  abroad  to  the  use  of  dungeons ;  of  Black  Holet.  What  bad 
they  to  do  with  a  black  hole  f  Had  no  black  hole  existed,  (as  none  ought 
to  exbt  any  where,  least  of  all  in  the  sultry  and  unwholesome  climate  of 
Bengal)  those  who  perished  in  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta  would  have 
experienced  a  different  fate.  Even  so  late  as  1783,  the  common  gaol 
of  Calcutta  is  described  by  the  Select  Committee,  ^*  a  miserable  and 
pestilential  place/'  That  Committee  examined  two  witnesses  on  the 
state  of  the  common  gaol  of  Calcutta.  One  said,  "  The  gaol  is  an  old 
ruin  of  a  house ;  there  were  very  few  windows  to  admit  air,  and  those 
very  small.  He  asked  the  gaoler  how  many  souls  were  then  confined  in 
the  prison  ?  Who  answered,  upwards  of  170,  blacks  and  whites  included 
—that  there  was  no  gaol  allowance,  that  many  persons  had^lied  for.wai^t 
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BOOKIV.  dividuals  thrust  io,  only  twenty-three  were  taken  out 
^"^^'  ^'  alive  in  the  morning.  The  horror  of  the  situation 
may  be  conceived,  but  it  cannot  be  describeci.  "  Some 
of  our  company/'  says  Mr.  Cooke,  "  expired  very 
soon  after  being  put  in ;  others  grew  mad,  and  having 
lost  their  senses,  died  in  a  high  ; delirium."  Applica- 
tions were  made  to  the  guard,  with  the  offer  of  great 
rewards ;  but  it  was  out  of  their  power  to  afford  relief. 
The  only  chance  consisted  in  conveying  intelligence, 
by  means  of  a  bribe,  to  some  officeir  of  high  autho- 
rity ;  but  to  no  one  does  it  appear  that  this  expedient 
occurred,  ^ 

of  the  necessaries  of  life^  The  nauseous  smells,  arising  from  such  a 
crowded  place,  were  bejrond  expression.  Besides  the  prisoners,  the 
tiumber  of  women  and  attendants,  to  carry  in  provisions  and  dress 
victuals,  was  so  great,  that  it  was  astoniahing  that  any  person  coufdiong 
aurviye  such  a  situation.  It  was  the  most  horrible  place  be  ever  saw, 
take  it  altogether.*'  The  other  witness  said,  <^It  is  divided  into  small 
apartments,  and  those  very  bad ;  the  stench  dreadful,  and  more  offensive 
then  he  ever  experienced  in  this  country— that  there  is  no  thorough  draft 
of  air — the  windows  are  neither  large  nor  numerous — the  rooms  low — 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  European  to  exist  any  length  of  time 
in  the  prison — ^that  dUbtors  and  criminals  were  not  separated — nor  Hin- 
doos, Mahomedans,  and  Europeans.^'  First  Report,  Appendix,  No.  xi. 
1  The  account  of  the  capture  of  Calcutta  has  been  taken  from  the 
Report  above  quoted;  from  the  accounts  of  Mr.  Holwell  and  Mr. 
Watts;  from  Scrafton,  p. 52 — OS;  Orme,ii.  49— 60;  and  Seer  Mutak- 
hareen,  i.  716—731.  The  translator  of  this  last  work,  says  in  a  note, 
*'  There  is  not  a  word  here  of  those  English  shut  up  in  the  Black  Hole, 
to  the  number  of  131,  where  they  were  mostly  smothered.  The  truth  is, 
that  the  Uindoostanees  wanting  only  to  secuie  them  for  the  night,  as 
they  were  to  be  presented  the  next  morning  to  the  prince,  shut  them  up 
in  what  they  heard  was  the  prison  of  the  fort,  without  having  any  idea 
of  the  capacity  of  the  room ;  and  indeed  the  English  themselves  had 
none  of  it.  This  much  is  certain,  that  this  event,  which  cuts  so  capital 
a  figure  in  Mr.  Watt's  performance,  is  not  known  in  Bengal ;  and  even 
in  Calcutta  it  is  unknown  to  every  man  out  of  the  400,000  that  inhabit 
that  city :  at  least  it  is  difficult  to  meet  a  single  native  that  knows  any 
thing  of  it :  so  careless,  and  so  incurious  are  those  people.  Were  we 
therefore  to  accuse  the  Indians  of  cruelty,  for  such  a  thoughtless  action, 
we  would  of  course  accuse  the  English,  who,  intending  to  embark  400 
.Gentoo  Sepoys,  destined  for  Madras,  put  them  in  boats,  without  one 
single  necessary,  and  at  last  left  them  to  be  overset  by  the  bore,  when 
they  all  perished  after  a  three  days'  fast.'' 
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The  news  of  the  oapture  of  Cosstmbuzar  arrived  BOO&iv^ 
at  Madras  on  the  15th  of  Jiily»  of  that  of  Calcutta  ^''^'''^V 
on  the  5th  of  August.  It  was  fortunate  that  Admiral  17^" 
Watson  and  Colonel  Clive  were  now.hotb  upon  the 
coast.  Adnural  Watoon  was  conunainder  of  the 
squadron  which  the  English  ministry  had  prudently 
sent  to  India  during  the  pn^^ress  of  the  ndgotiatioQ 
in  1754.  Soon  after  his  arrival  on  the  coast  of  Co^ 
romandel^  the  monsoon  oUiged  him  to  sail  to  Bombay* 
from  which  he  returned  in  the  January  following,  by 
a  very  aUe  navigation  against  a  contrary  m<»i8oon ; 
and  was  now  joinied  by  Mr^  Pocock,  who  had  arrived 
from  Bngland  with  two  ships  of  superior  force.  He 
remained  on  the  coast  of  Corommdel  till  the  lOth  <tf 
October,  when  he  again  sailed  to  Bombay»  to  escape 
tiie  monsoon.  At  this  place  matters  of  great  impor- 
tance were  already  in  agitation.   ^ 

Captain  Clive  had  arrived  fr^m  England,  where  he 
had  obtained  t&B  rank  of  lieutenant  Colonel  in  hiK 
Majesty's  sei'vice,  and  the  appointment  of  Deputy 
Governor  of  Fort  St  David.  He  had  landed  at 
Bombay,  with  three  companies  of  the  King's  artii- 
lery«  and  bel;ween  three  and  four  hwdred  of  the 
Rkig's  troops,  with  a  view  to  a  project,  concerted  in 
England,  of  attacking  Salabut  Jung,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Mahrattas,  and  drivisg  the  French  out  of 
Deccan.  The  leport  whidi  theDirectors in  England 
had  received  of  the  brilliant  exploits  of  Captain  Clive 
in  India  had  made  them  desirous  of  entrusting  to 
him  a  service,  highly  ddicate,  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, and  requiring  tlie  fullest  acquaintance  with 
the  mtoners  and  circuniistiances  of  the  country.  '^  But 
from  that  dependance  on  the  ministry,"  say^  Mr. 
Orme,  "  to  which  their  affairs  will  always  be  subject, 
whilst  engaged  in  military  operations,  the  Court  of 
Directors,  in  compliance  with  very  powerful  recom- 
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BOOKiv  mendationsy  appointed  Lieutenant  Colonel  Scott  to 
^"^^'  ^'  command  the  expedition.''  *  This  officer  had  sailed 
1756.  ^  India,  in  the  capacity  of  Engineer-General,  the 
preceding  year.  CUve  wps  still  directed  to  land  at 
Bombay,  in  hopes  that  some  accident  might  take  the 
business  out  of  the  hands  of  Scott ;  which  in  reality 
happened,  for  that  officer  died  before  the  other  ar- 
rived. But,  in  the  mean  time,  the  truce  had  been 
concluded  between  the  English  and  French;  and 
the  Presidency  of  Bombay  refused  to  engage  in  a 
measure  by  which  it  would  be  violated.  There  was 
another  enterprise,  however,  in  which  they  had  al- 
ready embarked,  and  in  which,  with  the  great  force, 
military  and  naval,  now  happily  assembled  at  Bombay, 
they  had  sanguine  hopes  of  success. 
-  The  Mahrattas  as  early  as  the  time  of  Sevagee, 
bad  raised  something  of  a  fleet,  to  protect  them 
against  the  enterprise  of  the  Siddees.  In  this  ser- 
vice a  common  man  distinguished  himself;  and  rose 
from  one  post  to  another,  till  he  became  Admiral  of 
the  fleet.  He  was  appointed  Governor  of  a  strong 
fort,  called  Sevemdroog,  situated  on  a  rocky  island, 
within  cannon  shot  of  the  cdntinent,  about  eight 
miles  north  from  DabuL  This  adventurer  quarrelled 
with  the  Mahratta  Gk^vemment ;  and  revolted  with 
the  greater  part  of  the  fleet.  He  not  only  set  the 
Mahratta  state  at  defiance ;  but  was  aUe  to  render 
himself  master  of  the  coast,  to  an  extent  of  sixty 
leases,  from  Tanna  to  Raji4M)re ;  and  the  Mahrattas 
compounded  their  dispute  with  him,  by  receiving  a 
small  annual  tribute  as  a  mark  of  subjection.  The 
name  of  the  successful  rebel  was  Conagee  Angria ; 
•  and  he  made  piracy  his  trade.     The  nature  of  the 

V 

1  Orme,  i.  406.  *f  Colonel  Scott,''  says  Clife  htmseir,  \t\  his  evideape 
before  the  Committee,  (See  Report,  ut  supra)  "  had  been  strongly  re- 
/commended  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland/' 
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coast  is  well  adapted  to  that  species  of  depredation ;  BOOKnr- 
because  it  is  intersected  by  a  great  number  of  rivers,  ^°^^'^' 
and  the  breezes  compel  ships  to  keep  close  to  the    j^^^ 
land.     The  European  nations  had  been  harassed  by 
this  predatory  community  for  nearly  half  a  century; 
they  had  made  several  efforts  to  subdue  them ;  but 
the  power  of  Angria  had  always  increased ;  and  his 
fleets  now  struck  terror  into  all  commercial  navi> 
gators  on  the  western  coast  of  India. 

Several*  approaches  towards  the  formation  of  a 
union  for  the  extirpation  of  these  corsairs  had  been 
made  by  the  English  and  Mahrattas;  but  without 
effect,  till  1755,  when  an  English  squadron,  undeir 
Commodore  James,  and  a  land  army  of  Mahrattod^ 
attacked  Sevemdroog,  and  took  it,  as  well  as  the  fort  of 
Bancoote.  It  was  toward  the  conclusion  df  the  same 
year  that  Admiral  Watson  with  his  fleet,  and  Colonel 
Clive  with  his  forces,  arrived  at  Bombay:  The  final 
reduction  of  the  piratical  state  was  thereibire. decreed. 
On  the  11th  of  February,  1756,  the  fle^^  coiisbting 
of  eight  ships,  besides  a  grab,  and  five  fabtnb  ketches,  , 
having  on  board  800  tluropeans  and  1,000  Sepoys, 
commanded  by  Colonel  Clive,  arri^ed»  at  Gheriah; 
while  a  Mahratta  army  approached  on  the  other'  side. 
Gheriah,  the  capitlil  of  Angria,  stood  on  a  rocky  pro- 
montory, ftearly  surrounded  by  the  sea ;  and  had  a 
fort  of  extraoi^nary  strength.  But  the  number  of 
the  assailants,  and  die  violence  of  the  cannonade,  ter- 
rified both  Angria  and  his  people ;  and  they  made  a 
feeble  use  of  their  advantages.  Angria,  with  a  view 
to  effect  an  accommodation,  placed  himself  in  the 
hands  of  the  Mahrattas ;  the  fort  surrendered ;  and 
the  object  of  the  expedition  was  completely  attained. 
Watson  arrived  at  Madras  on  the  16th  of  May,  and 
Clive  repaired  to  his  government  at  Fort  St.  David, 
from  which,  in  the  month  of  August,  he  was  sum- 
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BOOK  IV.  moned  to  JMadras,  fo  assist  in  the  deliberatiDOs  for  ve- 

^"^"^V^'  covering  Calcutta. ' 

1756^1  It  was  resolved,  after  some  debate,  that  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  Company's  affairs  in  Bengal 
should  be  pursued  at  the  expense  of  every  other  en« 
terprise.  A  dispute,  however,  of  two  months  ensued, 
to  determine  in  what  manner  prizes  should  be  di- 
▼ided ;  who  should  command ;  and  what  should  be 
the  degree  of  power  entrustsd  with  the  commapder. 
The  parties,  of  whom  the  jn^tensions  were  severally 
to  be  weighed,  were  Mr.  Pigot,  who  had  been  Go- 
vernor of  Madras  since  the  departure  of  Saunders, 
but  was  vodd  of  military  experience ;  Cptom^)  Alderr 
cron,  who  daimed  as  senior  officer  of  the  i^Bg,  but 
was  unacquainted  with  the  irregular  warfiure  of  the 
natives;  Colonel  Laurence,  whose  experience  and 
merit  were  unquestaonaUe,  but  to  wboae  asthmatical 
comidaints  the  dose  and  mdtry  cUvate  of  Bengal 
were  injurious;  and  CUve,  to  i9^hom  none  of  thes^ 
exceptions  applied.  It  waa  irt  \mt  determipedt  that 
Clive  dMHiId  be  sent.  It  was  ako  determined,  that  he 
should  be  sent  with  powers  inifependent  of  the  Pre- 
sidency of  Calcutta.  Amokig  bis  mativctions,  on^ 
of  the  most  peremptory  wafi,  that  he  should  re^s^pm, 
and  be  again  at  Madras*  with  the  whole  of  the  troc^;;, 
in  the  month  of  April ;  abOMt  wbjch  time  it  was  ex* 
pectedy  that  in  oonseque^ice  of  the  war  between 
France  and  England,  a  Frend)  fleet  would  arrivie 
upon  the  coast.  It  was  ^neipatty,  indeed,  witih  a 
view  to  this  return^  that  independence  of  the  Calcutta 
rulers,  who  might  be.  tempted  to  retain  him^  wa$  be- 
stowed upon  Clive. 

The  force,  which  sailed  irom  ^he  road  of  Madras, 
on  the  l6th  of  October^  consisted  of  five  King's  ships 

^  Sfte  for  this  account,  Orme,  i.  406—417 ;  Cambridge's  War  in  India, 
|>.  1$0— 180 ;  Lord  Clive's  Evidenoei  Report,  ut  snpra. 
3 
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with  Admiiid  Watson  as  Commander,  and  five  Com-  BOOKlv. 
pany's  ships,  serrhig  as  tl-ansports ;  having  on  board  ^"^^"  ^" 


900  European  troops,  and  1,500  Sepoys.  All  the  175^. 
ships,  with  the  exception  of  two,  arrived  in  the  Ganges 
on  the  20th  of  December,  and  found  the  fugitites 
ih)th  Calcutta  at  Fulta,  a  town  at  some  distance 
down  the  river,  to  which  the  ships  had  descended, 
and  where  they  had  found  it  practicable  to  remain.  ' 
After  forwarding  letters,  full  of  threats,  tb  Surajti 
Do^la^  which  the  Governor  of  Calcutta  sent  word 
that  he  dared  not  deliveifj*  it  was  resolved  to  com- 
mehce  operations,  by  the  capture  of  a  fort,  which 
stood,  on  the  river,  between  Fulta  and  Calcutta.  On 
-the  37th  of  Deceitiber,  at  the  time  when  the  fort  woB 
to  be  attacked  by  the  ships,  Clive  marched  out,  with 
thie  gt^ater  part  of  the  troops,  to  lay  an  ambush  for 
intercepting  the  garrison,  who  were  not  expected  to 
make  a  tedious  defence.  The  troq)8,  fatigued  in 
gaining  their  position,  were  allowed  to  quit  tiieir 
arms  to  tak^  a  little  repose ;  '^  and  from  a  steurity/ 
says  Mr.  Orme,  "  which  no  superiority  or  ap^- 
pearmices  in  vmr  could  justify,  the  common  precai»- 
tion  of  stationing  centinels  was  neglected.*'  In  a  few 
tninutes  they  were  all  asleep  ;  and  in  this  situation, 
surprised  by  a  large  body  of  the  enemy.  The  pre- 
sence 6f  mind  and  steady  cosrage,  which  never  de- 
serted CKve  in  t&udden  emergencies,  enabled  him  even 
in  tliose  unfavourable  circumstances,  to  disperse  a 
band  of  irregular  troops,  led  by  a  cowardly  comman- 
der. "  But  had  the  enemy's  cavalry,"  says  Orme, 
^*  advanced  and  charged  at  the  same  time  that  the 
in&ntry  began  to  fire,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
war  would  have  been  concluded  on  the  very  first  :trial 
of  hostUities."' 

1  ScraftoD,  p.  62,  sinks  the  calpablo  circunstanoet. 
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BOOK IV.  The  ships  camie  up  and  cannonaded  the  fort;  but 
^^^'  ^'  the  garrison  frustrated  the  project  of  Clive ;  and,  to- 
jy^^^  tally  unperceived,  made  their  escape  in  the  night. 
The  other  forts  on  the  river  were  deserted,  as  the 
English  approached ;  and  on  the  2d  of  January,  1757, 
the  armament  arrived  at  Calcutta*  The  garrison 
withstood  not  the  cannon  of  the  ships  for  two  hours ; 
and  evacuated  the  place*  The  merchandise  belong- 
ing to  the  Company  was  found  mostly  untouched, 
because  it  had  been  reserved  for  the  Subahdar ;  but 
the  houses  of  individuals  ifere  totally  plundered. 

Intelligence  was  received  from  the  natives,  who 
began  to  enter  the  town,  that  Hoogly,  a  considerable 
<dty,  about  twenty-three  miles  up  the  river  from  Cal- 
<:utta,  was  thrown  into  great  consternation  by  these 
recdnt  events.  In  this  situation  an  attack  upon  it 
was  expected  to  produce  a  very  favourable  result. 
One  of  the  ships  sent  on  this  semce  struck  on  a  sand- 
bank, and  five  days  retarded  the  progress  of  the 
detachment.  On  the  10th  of  January  they  reached 
the  spot;  made  a  breach  in  the  wall  before  night; 
and  the  troops  no  sooner  mounted  the  rampart,  than 
the  garrison  fled  and  escaped. 

During  the  expedition   to  Hoogly  news  arrived 

of  the  commencement  of  hostilities  between  England 

/  and  France*^     The  French  in  Bengal  had  a  force  of 

;  300  Europeans,  and  a  train  of  field  artilleiy ;  which, 

-  if  added  to  the  army  of  the  Subahdar,  would  render 

him  an  irresistible  enemy.     The  English  were  now 

1  The  Indian  historian  gives  an  arousing  account  of  the  relations  be- 
tween England  and  France :  "  Just  at  this  crisis,''  says  he,  *^  the 
flames  of  war  broke  out  between  the  French  and  English;  two  nations 
who. had  disputes  between  themselves  of  five  or  six  hundred  years  stand- 
ing ;  and  who,  after  proceeding  to  bloodshed,  wars,  battles,  and  mas- 
sacres, for  a  number  of  years,  would  lay  down  their  arms  by  common 
agreement,  and  take  breath  on  both  sides,  in  order  to  come  to  blows 
again,  and  to  fight  with  as  mach  fury  as  even"  Seer  Mutakhareeu,  i.  759. 

2 
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Peace  concluded  with  the  Nabob.  157 

rery  desirous  to  make  their  peace  with  that  formidable  BOOK  l v. 
ruler ;  but  the  capture  of  Hoogly,  undertaken  solely  ^°^^'  ^' 
with  a  view  to  plunder,  had  so  augmented  his  rage,    ^  y^^. 
that  he^was  not  in  a  frame  of  mind  to  receive  from 
them  any  proposition;  and  his   army  received  its 
orders  to  march.     Happily  for  the  English,  the  same 
spirit  by  which  Dupleix  was  reproached  for  not  hav- 
ing negotiated  a  neutrality  between  the  French  and 
English  Companies  in  India,  though  the  nations  were 
at  war  in  Europe,  prevailed  in  the  Councils  at  Chan- 
demagor.     The  rulers  at  that  settlement  refused  to 
assist  Suraja  Dowla ;  and  proposed  that  they  and  the 
English  should  engage  by  treaty,  notwithstanding  the 
war  between  their  respective  countries,  to  abstain 
from  hostilities  against  one  another  in  Bengal.     Still 
the  power  of  the  Subahdar  presented  an  appalling 
aspect  to  Clive ;  and  no  sooner  had  he  received  inti- 
mation of  an  abatement  in  the  irritation  of  that  ene- 
my, than  he  renewed  his  application  for  peace.    The 
Subahdar  received  his  letter,  and  even  proposed  a 
conference ;  but  continued  his  march,  and  on  the  3d 
of  February  surrounded  Calcutta  with   his   camp. 
Clive  resolved  to  surprise  it  before  dawn  of  the  fol- 
lowing morning.    The  design  was  no  less  politic  than 
bold ;  both  as  the  audacity  of  it  was  likely  to  alarm  a 
timorous  enemy;  and  as  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
provisions,  surrounded  by  a  large  body  of  cavalry, 
must  soon  have  been  great.  The  execution,  however, 
was  badly  planned ;  and  a  thick  mist  augmented  the 
causes  of  misfortune.     The  troops  suffered  consider- 
ably ;  and  were  several  times  exposed  to  the  greatest 
dangers.     Yet  they  marched  through  the  camp ;  and 
J^roduced  on  the  minds  of  the  Subahdar  and  his  army 
the  intended  effect.     Eager  to  be  removed  from  an 
enemy  capable   of  those    daring    attempts,    Suraja 
Dowla  was  now  in  earnest  to  effect  an  accommodation. 
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158  Transactions  with  the  French 

B00KIV./Qvertures  were  received  and  returned ;  ^pd  pn  % 
Chap,  s.  j  g^^  ^£  February  a  treaty  was  concluded  by  which  the 
^^T^ri  Nabob,  as  he  was  styled  by  the  English,  agreed  to 
restore  to  the  Conipany  their  factories,  and  all  the 
privileges  they  had  formerly  enjoyed ;  to  periQodt  thexa 
to  fortify  Calcutta;  and  to  make  compensation  to 
them  for  such  of  the  plundered  effects  as  had  been 
brought  to  account  in  the  books  of  his  government. 
So  greatly  was  he  pleased  with  this  treaty,  that  two 
days  after  its  conclusion,  he  proposed  to  form  with  the 
English  an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive;  a  con- 
tract which  the  English  eagerly  formed,  a^d  whicb 
both  parties  ratified  on  that  very  day. 

In  return  to  the  French  for  that  neutrality  of 
theirs  which  had  saved  the  English,  Clive,  at  the 
very  moment  of  making  peace  with  the  Nabob, 
rsounded  him  to  know  if  he  would  permit  the  Engli^ 
to  attack  the  settlement  at  Chandemagor,  for  which 
there  still  would  be  time  before  the  setting  in  of  the 
southern  monsoon.  The  proposition  was  hateful  to 
the  Subahdar;  but  for  the  present  he  returned  an 
evasive  answer.  As  this  was  not  a  prohibition,  Clive 
resolved  to  construe  it  as  a  permission  ;  and  he  sent 
his  army  across  the  river.  The  Subahdar  now  in- 
terfered with  efficacy ;  sent  an  express  prohibition ; 
and  took  measures  for  opposing  the  attempt. 

The  Council  at  Calcutta,  no  longer  expecting  the 
consent  of  the  Subahdar,  and  alarmed  at  the  thought 
of  attempting  the  enterprise  in  defiance  of  his  autho* 
rity,  entered  into  negotiation  with  the  French.  They 
had  mutually  agreed  upon  terms ;  and  obtained  the 
assent  of  the  Subahdar  to  guarantee  between  them  a 
treaty  of  neutrality  and  pacification.  But  the  factory 
at  Chandemagor  was  dependant  on  the  gov^nment 
of  Pondicherry,  and  coyild  only  ratify  the  treaty  pro- 
visionally ;  the  government  of  Calcutta  sign^  with 
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ctefinifeive  pawea.  Tbk  differenoe  started  a  scrujile  BOOKiv* 
in  the  brain  of  Admiral  Watson ;  and  he  refused  to  ^'^*^- 
sign.  In  the  opinion  of  Clive,  there  was  but  one  al-  ,-^iy 
teniative :  that  of  embracing  tiie  neutrality,  or  in- 
stantly attacking  Chandemagor,  But  Watson  i^ 
fiised  to  attadk  without  the  Nabob's  consent;  and 
Clive  niged  the  necessity  of  accepting  the  neutrality. 
bk  a  letter  to  the  Sdect  Committee  he  said,  '<  If  the 
neotsality  be  refosed^  do  but  reflect,  Gentlemen,  what 
wiD  be  the  ojdnion  of  the  world  of  these  our  late  pro- 
ceedings. IMd  we  not,  in  omsequence  of  a  letter  re- 
ceived from  the  Governor  and  Council  of  Chander- 
nagor,  making  offers  of  a  neutrality  within  the 
Ganges,  in  a  manner  accede  to  it,  by  desiring  they 
would  said  deputies,  and  that  we  would  gladly  come 
into  such  neutrality  with  them  ?  And  have  we  not, 
since  their  arrival,  drawn  out  articles  that  were  satis- 
factory to  both  parties ;  and  agreed  that  such  articles 
should  be  reciprocally  signed,  sealed,  and  sworn  to  ? 
'WhM  will  the  Nabob  think,  after  the  promises  made 
him  on  our  side,  and  after  his  consentihg  to  guarantee 
this  neutrality  ?  He,  and  all  the  world  wiU  certainly 
think,  that  we  are  men  without  principles,  or  that  we 
are  men  of  a  trifling  insignificant  disposition."^  While 
the  altercations  on  this  subject  continued,  news 
i*eached  the  Subahdar,  that  Ahmed  Shah,  the  Ab- 
dallee,  had  taken  Delhi;  and  meant  to  extend  hb 
conquests  to  the  eastern  provinces  of  the  Mogul  em- 
pire. This  intelligence,  which  filled  him  with  con- 
sternation, suggested  the  vast  importance  of  securing 
the  co-operation  of  the  English ;  and  he  immediately 
sent  a  letter  to  .Colonel  Clive,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  pave  the  way  for  attaining  it,  on  almost  any 
terms.    The  very  same  day  on  which  the  letter  of 

1  Report  ut  supra,  Appendix^  No.  vi. 
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160  The  Blench  4Utaeked. 

BOOKiv.the  Nabob  readied  Calcutta,  the  arrival  was  an* 
^^^^'  ^'  nounced  of  three  ships  with  troops  from  Bombay^  and 
1757.  of^^^  ^f  ^^^  ships,  also  bearing  troops,  which  sailed 
with  Ctive  from  Madras,  bnt  was  compelled  to  re- 
turn. "  With  such  additions,"  saysMr,  Qrme,  "the 
English  force  was  deemed  capable  of  taking  Chander- 
nagor,  although  protected  by  the  Nabob's  army: 
Colonel  Clive  therefore  immediately  dismissed  the 
French  deputies,  who  were  then  with  him  waiting 
to  sign  the  treaty,  which  was  even  written  out  fisdr, 
and  which  they  supposed  had  been  entirely  con- 
cluded."' 

'  The  English  force  advanced ;  while  the  scruples  of 
Admiral  Watson,  under  the  great  accession  of  force, 
were  vanquished  by  some  supposed  contradictions  in 
the  letters  of  the  Subahdar ;  and  the  opposition  of  the 
.  Subahdar  was  suspended  by  his  apprehension  of  the 
Afghauns.  On  the  14th  of  March,  the  detachment 
from  Bombay  having  joined  the  EngUsh  army,  hosti- 
lities commenced.  The  French  defended  themselves 
with  great  gallantry :  the  NaI)ob>  roused  at  last»  and 
eager  to  prevent  their  fall,  sent  peremptory  orders  to 


s  Onne,  ii.  ISg.  Clive  himself  gives  k  curious  account  of  the  delibe- 
ratioD  upon  this  measure :  **  That  the  members  of  the  Committee  were 
Mr.  Drake  (the  Groveroor)^  himself  (Col.  Clive),  Major  Kilpatrick,  aiid 
Mr.  Becher : — Mr.  Bechcr  gave  his  opinion  for  a  neutrality,  Major  Kil- 
patrick,  for  a  neutrality; — he  himself  gave  his  opinion  fer  the  attack  of 
the  place;  Mr.  Drake  gave  an  opinion  that  nobody  could  make  any 
thing  of.  Major  Kilpatrick  then  asked  him,  whether  be  thought  the 
forces  and  squadron  could  attack  Chandernagor  and  the  Nabob's  army  at 
the  same  time  ? — he  said,  he  thought  they  could ;  upon  which  Major  Kil- 
patrick desired  to  withdraw  his  opinion,  and  to  be  of  bis.  They  voted 
Mr.  Drake's  no  opinion  at  all ;  and  Major  Kilpatrick  and  he  being  the 
majority,  a  letter  was  written  to  Admiral  Watson,  desiriug  him  to  co- 
operate in  the  attack  on  Chandernagor.''  Report,  at  supra.  There  is 
something  ludicrous  in  voting  a  man's  opinion  to  be  no  opinion ;  yet  the 
undecisive,  hesitating,  ambiguous  propositions,  of  men  who  know  not 
what  resolution  to  take,  cannot;  in  general,  perhaps,  be  treated  by  a  bet- 
ter rule. 
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the  English  to  desist ;  and  even  put  a  part  of  his  BOOKIV, 
army  in  motion:  But  the  fire  from  the  ships  was 
irresistible,  and  the  reduction  of  the  fort  anticipated  1757. 
the  elSects  of  his  intended  resistance.  ^  The  resent- 
ment of  the  Nabob  was  checked  by  his  remaining 
dread  of  the  AbdaUees;  and  he  still  courted  the 
friendship  of  the  invaders  :  He,  however,  eluded  their 
request  to  give  up  all  the  other  French  factories  and 
subjects  in  his  dominions ;  and  afforded  protection  to 
the  troops  who  had  escaped  from  the  fort  of  Chander- 
nagor. 

The  time  was  now  arrived  when»  according  to  his 
instructions,  Glive  ought  no  longer  to  have  deferred 
his  return  to  Madras.  He  himself,  in  his  letter  to 
the  Select  Committee,  dated  the  4th  of  March,  had 
said»  respecting  Watson's  objection  to  the  treaty  of 
neutrality ;  *^  This  leads  me  to  consider  seriously  the 
situation  of  the  Company's  affairs  on  the  coasts  and 
the  positive  orders  I  have  received  from  the  President 
and  Committee  at  Madras,  to  return  at  all  events 
with  as  great  a  part  of  the  forces  under  my  command 
as  could  possibly  be  spared."^  ^^  The  situation  of  the  \ 
Company's  affairs  on  the  coast,"  that  is,  in  Camatic, 
was  indeed  in  no  small  degree  alarming,  if  they  re- 
mained without  the  protection  of  their  military  force,  , 
sent  for  the  restoration  of  the  settlements  in  Bengal,  t 
The  Presidency  of  Madras  had  not  left  themselves 
troops  sufficient  to  make  head  against  the  French 
even  then  in  the  country ;  and  it  was  known  at  Ma- 
dras, before  the  departure  of  Clive,  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  expected  hostilities,  a  powerful  arma- 
ment was  destined  by  the  French  government  for  f n-  ^ 
dia  ;  and  without  doubt  would  make  its  first  landing 
in  Camatic.  On  the  other  sidfi  Clive  beheld  an  open- 

1  Rejpoft»  «t  supra,  Appianriixy  No.  yi. 
VOL.  I^I.  M 
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168  Clive  plans 

BOOK  IV,  ing  for  exploits,  both  splendid  ^nd  profitable,  in  Ben- 
^^^^'  ^\  gal ;  overlooked  all  other  considerations ;  violate  bi» 
I  ,.^1.     instructions,  and  remained. 

The  French,  who  had  collected  themselves  at  Cos- 
simbuzar,  became  the  first  subject  of  dispute.  In* 
stead  of  yielding  them  up,  on  the  repeated  solicita- 
tions of  the  English ;  the  Nabob  ftimished  M.  Law, 
who  was  the  head  of  the  factory  at  Cossimbuzar, 
with  money,  arms,  and  amnmnition,  and  sent  them 
into  Bahar;  Clive,  to  the  great  displeasure  of  his 
new  ally,  threatening,  and  even  preparing,  to  detach 
a  part  of  his  army  to  intercept  them.  By  the  author 
of  the  Seer  Mutakhareen,  we  are  told,  that  M.  Law, 
before  his  departure,  revealed  to  Suraja  Dowla  the 
disaffection  of  his  principal  officers ;  the  connection 
which  they  would  be  sure  to  form  with  the  English 
for  his  destruction;  and  the  necessity  of  retaining 
the  French  about  his  person  if  he  wished  to  preserve 
himself  from  that  deplorable  fate.  The  person^ 
however,  who  meditated  his  ruin,  and  who  saw  the 
importance  of  removing  the  French,  pre§sed  upon  his 
mind  the  impolicy  of  quarrelling  with  the  victorious 
English  on  account  of  the  vaiiquished  and  iugitfve 
French.  He  therefore  dismissed  Mi  Law,  tdliog 
him,  *'  that  if  there  should  happen  any  thing  new, 
he  would  send  for  him  again."—"  Send  for  me 
ag^in  ?  "  answered  Law,  "  Be  assured,  my  lord  nawab, 
that  this  is  the  last  time  we  shall  see  each  other ;  re- 
member my  words, — ^we  ^hall  never  meet  again ;  it 
is  nearly  impossible."^ 

Lord  CHve,  in  his  statement  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, said,  "  that  after  Chandemagor  was  resolv^ed 
to  be  attacked,  he  repeatedly  said  to  the  Committee, 
as  well  as  to  others,  that  they  could  not  stop  there,  but 

>  Seer  MotaklMrMD,  v.  T^ft. 
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the  Destruction  of  the  Nabob.  16S 

must  go  further ;  that,  having  established  themselves 
by  force,  and  not  by  consent  of  the  Nabob,  he  would 
endeavour  to  drive  them  out  again ;  that  they  had 
numberless  proofs  of  his  intentions,  many  upon  re- 
cord; and  that  he  did  suggest  to  Admiral  Watson 
and  Sir  George  Pococke,  as  well  as  to  the  Committee, 
,  the  necessity  of  a  revolution ;  that  Mr.  "^atson  and 
the  gentlemen  of  the  Committee  agreed  upon  the  ne- 
cessity of  it;^  and  that  the  management  of  that  re- 
volution was,  with  consent  of  the  Committee,  left  to 
.  JVIr.  Watts,  who  was  resident  at  the  Nabob's  capital, 
and  himself;  that  great  dissatisfaction  arising  among 
Suraja  Dowla's  troops,  JVIeer  Jaffier  was  pitched  upon 
to  be  the  person  to  place  in  the  room  of  Suraja 
Dowla,  in  consequence  of  which  a  treaty  was 
formed."^ 

A  complicated  scene,  took  place,  which  it  would  be 
little'  instructive  to  unfold,^  of  plotting  and  intrigue. 
The  first  proposals  were  made  by  an  officer  named 
Yar^Khan  Latty ;  and*  they  were  greedily  embraced; 
till  intimation  was  received  that  Meer  Jaffier  Khan 
was  inclined  to.  enter  into  a  confederacy  for  deposing 
the  Subahdar.  This  was  a  personage  of  much 
greater  power  and  distinction.  He  had  been  mar- 
ried at  an  early  period  to  the  sister  of  Aliverdi,  and 
held  a  high  rank  in  his  army.  Between  him  and 
Aliverdi  had  not  been  always  the  Jbest  understanding; 
and  Meer  Jaffier  had  at  one  time  entered  into  a  pro- 
ject of  treason.  But  the  interest  of  the  two  parties  - 
taught  them  to  master  their  dissatisfaction ;  and  at 

1  Captain  Brereton,  who  was  lieotenant  with  Admiral  Watson,  de« 
daned  ia  evidedc6,  *'  that  he  had'  heard  Admiral  Watson  saj,  he  -thought  ^ 
it  an  extraordinary  measure  to  depose  a  man  they  had  so  lately'inade  % 
solemn  treaty  with/'    Report,  ut  supra. 

*  Report,  at  supra. 

3  It  has  been  done  with  exemplary  minuteness  and  patience  by  Mr. 
Orroe,  ii.  149^175. 

M  2 
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Ig4  Bargain  with  Meer  Jaffier. 

BOOK  IV.  the  death  of  Aliverdi,  Meer  Jafiier  was  paymaster- 
^^^^'  ^'  general  of  the  forces,  one  of  the  highest  offices  in  an 
-^^  Indian  government.  Suraja  Dowla  hated  Meer  Jaf- 
fier,  and  was  too  ignorant  and  headstrong  to  use  ma- 
nagement with  his  dislikes.  Shortly  after  his  acces- 
sion, Meer  Jaffier  was  removed  from  his  office^  and 
remained  exposed  to  all  that  might  result  from  the 
violent  disposition  of  the  Subahdar.  According  to 
the  constitution  however  of  an  Indian  army,  in  which 
every  General  maintains  his  own  troops,  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  army  belonged  to  Meer  Jaffier; 
and  this  he  exerted  himself  to  increase,  by  enlisting 
as  many  as  possible  of  the  adventurers,  with  whom 
the  nature  of  Indian  warfare  made  the  country 
abound. 

In  manufacturing  the  terms  of  the  confederacy, 
the  grand  concern  of  the  English  appeared  to  be 
money.     "  The  Committee  really  believed,**  says  Mr- 
Orme,  "  the  wealth  of  Suraja  Dowla  much  greater 
than  it  possibly  could  be,  even  if  the  whole  life  of  the 
late  Nabob  AUverdi  had  not  been  spent  in  defending 
his  own  dominions  against  the  invasion  of  ruinous 
enemies;    and  even  if  Suraja  Dowla  himself  had 
reigned  many,  instead  of  only  one  year,"*     They  re- 
solved  accordingly  not  to  be  sparing  in  their  de- 
mands ;  and  the  situation  of  Jaffier  Khan,  and  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  country,  made  him  ready 
to  promise  whatever  they  desired.     In  name  of  com- 
pensation   for  losses    by  the  capture  of  Calcutta, 
10,000,000  rupees  were  promised  to  the  English 
Company,  5,000,000  rupees  to  English  inhabitants^ 
2,000,000  to  the  Indians,  and  700,000  to  the  Arme- 
nians. These  sums  were  specified  in  the  formal  treaty. 
Over  and  beside^  this,  it  was  resolved  by  the  Com- 

>  Orme,  ii.  153. 
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mittee  of  the  Council,  that  is,  the  small  number  of  BOOR  IV. 
individuals  by  whom  the  business  was  performed,  ^°^'''^- 
that  a  donation  of  2,500,000  rupees  should  be  asked  1757. 
for  the  squadron :  and  another  of  equal  amount  for 
the  army.  "  When  this  was  settled,"  says  Lord 
Clive,^  "  Mr,  Becher  (a  member)  suggested  to  the 
Committee,  that  he  thought  that  Committee,  who 
managed  the  great  machine  of  government,  was  eur 
titled  to  some  consideration,  as  well  as  the  army  and 
navy.**  Such  a  proposition,  in  such  an  assembly^ 
could  not  fail  to  appear  eminently  reasonable.  It 
met  with  a  suitable  approbation.  Mr.  Becher  in* 
forms  us,  that  the  sums  received  were  280,000  ru- 
pees by  Mr.  Drake  the  Governor;  280,000  by  Colonel 
Clive ;  and  2iO,000  each,  by  himself,  Mr.  Watts,  and 
Major  Kil{)atrick,  the  inferior  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee.^ The  terms  obtained  in  favour  of  the  Com- 
pany were,  that  all  the  French  factories  and  effects 
should  be  given  up ;  that  the  French  should  be  for 
ever  excluded  from  Bengal ;  that  the  territory  sur- 
rounding Calcutta  to  the  distance  of  600  yards  be- 
yond the  Mahratta  ditch,  and  all  the  land  lying 
south  of  Calcutta  as  far  as  Culpee  should  be  granted 
them  on  Zemindary  tenure,  the  Company  paying  the 
rents  in  the  same  manner  as  other  Zemindars. 

For  effecting  the  destruction  of  Suraja  Dowla  it 
was  concerted,  that  the  English  should  take  the  field; 
and  that  Meer  JafBer  should  join  them  at  Cutwa, 


1  Evidence  befora  the  Comimttee,  Report,  ut  supra. 

ft  Ibid.  These  latter  receipts  were  the  occasion  of  a  dispute.  **  Upon 
this  being  known,"  said  Clive,  (Report  ut  supra)  "  Mr.  Watson  replied, 
that  he  was  entitled  to  a  share  in  that  money.  He  (Clive)  agreed  in  opi- 
nion with  the  gentlemen,  when  this  applicaition  was  made,  that  Mr. 
Watson  was  not  one  of  the  Committee,  but  at  the  same  time  did  justice 
to  his  services  and  proposed  to  the  gentlemen  to  contribute  as  much  as 
would  make  his  share  equal  to  the  Governor's  aud  his  ohu;  that  about 
three  or  four  consented  to  it,  the  rest  would  not." 
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BOOK IV.  with  his  own  troops,  and  those  of  as  many  of  the 
^•°^^'  ^'  other  commanders  as  it  should  be  in  his  power  to  de- 
1757.  ^^^^^'  When  the  English  arrived  at  Cutwa,  no 
allies,  however,  appeared:  Letters  were  received 
from  Moorshedabad  by  some  of  the  natives  in  the 
canip,  stating  that  the  conspiracy  was  discovered,  and 
that  Meer  Jaffier  had  obtained  his  pardon,  on  con* 
dition  of  aiding  the  Nabob,  with  all  his  resources 
against  the  English.  Instead  of  Meer  Jaffier  and  his 
tiroops,  a  letter  from  Meer  Jaffier  arrived.  In  this  it 
wa3  stated^  that  the  suspicions  of  the  Nabob  had 
been  raised ;  that  he  had  constrained  Meer  Jaffier  to 
swear  fidelity  on  the  Koran  ;  that  it  had  thus  become 
impossible  for  Meer  Jaffier  to  join  the  English  before 
the  day  of  battle ;  but  that  it  would  be  easy  for  him, 
in  the  action,  to  desert  the  Nabob,  and  decide  the 
fortune  of  the  day.  The  mind  of  the  English  com- 
mander was  disturbed.  The  treachery  of  Meer 
Jaffier  could  not  be  regarded  as  improbable;  and 
"  he  thought  it  extrertiely  hazardous"  (to  use  his 
own  words)  "  to  pass  a  river  which  is  only  fordable 
in  one  place,  march  150  miles  up  the  country,  and 
risk  a  battle,  when,  if  a  defeat  ensued,  not  one  man 
would  have  returned  to  tell  it."* 

In  these  difficulties  he  called  a  council  of  war. 

*  It  is  very  rare,"  says  Mr.  Orme,  "  that  a  council 

of  war  decides  for  battle.'*^     Clive  himself  says, 

\  **  that  this  was  the  only  council  of  war  that  ever  he 

, \  held,  and  if  he  had  abided  by  that  council,  it  would 

[have  been  the  ruin  of  the  East  India  Company.*** 
The  singularity  is,  that  in  the  council  Clive  himself 
was  of  the  same  opinion  with  the  majority,  and  by 
delivering  his  opinion  first,  which  was  far  from  the 


1  Evidence,  ot  supra.  ^  Orme,  ii.  171. 

s  Evidence,  Report,  at  sopra. 
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usual  practice,  had  no  doubt  considerable  influence  in  fiOOKiv. 
determining  others :  yet  that  aftervirards  he  disre*  ^^^^'  ^'  > 
garded  that  decision;  and  took  upon  himself  to  act    ^^7. 
in  direct  opposition  to  it.     The  army  was  ordered  to 
cross  the  river  the  next  morning;  and  at  a  little  past 
midnight  arrived  at  Plassy.^ 

At  this  place,  a  part  of  the  army  of  the  dubahdar 
had  been  intrenched  for  a  considerable  time ;  and  the 
Subahdar  himself  had  reached  it  with  the  remainder 
of  his  forces  the  evening  before  the  arrival  of  the 
English.  The  army  with  which  he  was  now  to  con- 
tend for  his  power  and  his  life  consisted  of  50^000  foot, 
18,000  horse,and  fiftypieces  of  cannon.  Of  theEnglish 
force,  900,  including  100  artillery-men  and  fifty  sail- 
ors, were  Europeans ;  100  were  Topasses ;  and  2,100 
Sepoys.  The  battle  was  nothing  but  a  distant  can- 
nonade. This  was  maintained  during  the  greatest 
part  of  the  day,  and  sufficed  to  terrify  the  Subahdar, 
who,  by  the  advice  of  those  who  desired  his  ruin, 
issued  orders  of  preparation  for  retreat.  Upon  this, 
Jaffier  Khan  was  observed  moving  off  with  his 
troops :  Clive  was  then  convinced  of  his  intention  to 
join  him :  He  now,  therefore,  ordered  the  English 
to  advance,  and  attack  that  part  of  the  line  which 
still  maintained  its  position.  The  knowledge  of 
these  two  events  determined  the  mind  of  the  Subah* 
dar,  who  mounted  a  fleet  camel  and  fled  with  2,000 
attendants.  No  further  resistance  was  offered ;  and 
the  Eng^h  entered  the  camp  at  five  o'clock,  having, 
by  the  assistance  of  a  weak  and  vicious  sovereign,   \ 

1  Scrafton  (Reflections,  p.  90,)  says,  that  the  Colonel's  resolution  was 
founded  upon  a  letter  he  received  Max  Jaffier  in  the  course  of  the  day. 
Orme,  who  loves  a  little  of  the  marTellouSy  says,  ^  that  as  soon  as  the 
council  of  war  broke  up  he  retired  alone  into  the  acyoining  grove,  whem 
he  continued  near  an  hour  in  deep  meditation ;  and  gave  oitlers,  on  his 
return  to  his  quarters,  that  the  army  should  cross  the  river  the  next  morn- 
ing." ii.  170. 
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BOOKlVjdetertnined  the  fate   of  a  great  kingdom,  and  of 
^^^^^^1 30,000,000  of  people,  with  the  loss  of  twenty  Euro- 
1757    ^P^^'^^  killed  and  wounded,  of  sixteen  Sepoys  killed, 
I'and  only  thirty-six  woupded.^ 

The  army  advanced,  about  nine  miles,  to  Daudpore, 
the  same  evening,  with  little  occasion  to  pursue  the 
enemy,  who  had  almost  entirely  dispersed.  At  this 
place,  Meer  Jaffier  sent  a  nfiessage  to  the  English  com- 
mander ;  that  he,  with  many  more  of  the  great  officers, 
and  a  considerable  part  of  the  army,  waited  his  com- 
mands. The  next  morning  Clive  sent  to  conduct 
him  to  his  quarters;  and  he  arrived,  under  some 
apprehensions,  which  the  Colonel,  thinking  it  no 
time  for  reproaches,  hastened  to  dispel.  .  It  was  ar- 
ranged, that  Meer  Jaffier  should  march  to  the  capital 
immediately,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  Suraja  Dowla, 
and  the  removal  of  his  wealth. 

That  wretched  prince  had  arrived  at  his  palace  the 
night  after  the  battle,  where,  now  apprized  that  he 
had  not  a  friend  on  whom  he  could  rely,  and  utterly 
uncertain  what  course  to  pursue,  he  remained  till 
the  evening  of  the  following  day,  when  Meer  Jaffier 
entered  the  city.  Then  his  fears  dictated  a  resolution. 
He  disguised  himself  in  a  mean  dreis,  and  about  ten 
o*clock  at  night  went  secretly  out  of  a  window  of  the 
palace,  with  his  favourite  concubine  and  a  single 
eunuch,  intending  to  join  M.  Law,  and  escape  into 
Bahar,  where  he  counted  upon  the  protection  of  the^ 
Governor.  Tlie  rowers,  however,  of  his  boat,  worn 
out  before  the  morning  with  fatigue,  stopped  at  Raje 


1  Lord  CHve  stated  (Report,  ut  supra,)  <<  that  the  battle's  being  at- 
tended with,  so  little  bloodshed  arose  from  two  causes;  first,  the  army 
was  sheltered  by  so  high  a  bunk  that  the  heavy  artillery  of  the  enemy 
could  not  possibly  do  thera  much  mischief;  the  other  was,  thlat  Suraja 
Dowla  bad  uut  confidence  in  his  army,  nor  his  army  any  confidence  is 
him,  and  therefore  they  did  not  do  their  duty  upon  that  occasion.'^ 
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Mahl,  where  he  endeavoured  to  conceal  himself  in  a  BOOKiv. 
garden.  He  was  there,  at  break  of  day,  discovered  ^^^^'  ^' 
by  a  man,  whom  he  had  formerly  treated  with  cru-  1757.' 
elty ;  and  who  now  revealed  him  to  the  Governor. 
Covered  with  indignity,  he  was  hurried  back  to 
Moorsfaedabad;  and  presented  to  Meer  Jaffi»,  who 
placed  him  under  the  custody  of  his  son.  The  son^  a 
brutal,  ferocious  youth,  the  same  night  gave  orders 
for  his  assassination.  M .  Law,  who  received  a  sum* 
mons  to  join  the  Nabob  as  soon  as  war  with  the 
English  appeared  inevitable,  immediately  began  his 
march;  but  had  not  passed  TacriaguUy  when  he 
received  reports  of  the  battle  of  ^Plassy;  and  halted 
for  further  information.  **  Had  he  immediately  pro- 
ceeded twenty  ijniles  further,"  says  Mr.  Orme^  *^  he 
would  the  next  day  have  met  and  saved  Suraja 
Dowla,  and  an  order  of  events,  very  different  from 
those  which  we  have  to  relate,  would^  in  all  pro- 
bability,  have  ensued."^ 

The  battle  was  fought  on  the  2Sd  of  June,  and  on 
the  25th  Colonel  Clive  with  his  troops  arrived  at 
Moorshedabad.  On  the  next  day,  a  meeting  was 
held  to  confer  about  the  stipulated  moneys;  when 
the  chief  officer  of  finance  declared  that  the  whole  of 
Suraja  Dowla's  treasures  were  inadequate  to  the 
demand.  **  The  restitution,"  says  Mr.  Orme,  -**  with 
the  donations  to  the  squadron,  the  army,  and  the 
committee,  amounted  to  22^000,000  of  sicca  rupees, 
equal  to  2,750,000/.  But  other  donations  were  pro- 
mised, which  have  since  been  the  foundation  of 
several  fortunes.*"^  The  scantiness  of  the  Bengal 
treasury  was  most  unexpected,  as  well  as  most  pain- 
ful news,  to  the  English ;  who  had  been  accustomed 
to  a  fond  and  literal  belief  of  Oriental  exaggeration 

>  Onoe,  ii.  185.  •  Ibid.  ii.  180. 
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BOOK  IV.  on  the  subject  of  Indian  riches.  With  great  di£* 
^*^^'  ^'  ficulty  were  they  brought  to  admit  so  hatefiil  a  truth. 
|i^gy  Finding  at  last  that  more  could  not  be  obtained,  they 
consented  to  recdve  one  half  of  the  moneys  imme* 
diately,  and  to  accept  of  the  rest  by  three  equal  pay- 
ments, in  three  years.  Even  of  the  portion  which 
was  now  to  be  received,  it  was  necessary  to  take  one 
third  not  in  specie,  which  was  all  exhausted,  but  in 
jewels,  plate,  and  other  effects,  at  a  valuation.  Befoiie 
the  9th  of  August,  after  a  multitude  of  difficulties, 
the  stipulated  half,  all  but  584,905  rupees,  was  de- 
lifiered  and  discharged.^ 

1  A  piece  of  consammatte  traecfaerj  wa&  practised  upon  an  iodividaal. 
Among  the  Hindu  merchants  established  at  Calcutta  was  Omichund, 
'^  a  man,"  sajs  Mr.  Orme,  '^  of  great  sagacity  and  understanding,"  who 
bad  traded  to  a  vast  amount,  and  acquired  an  enormous  fdrtune.  **  The 
extent  of  his  habitation/'  conunues  Mr.  Orme,  *^  divided  into  Yarioos 
departments,  the  n amber  of  bis  servants  continually  employed  in  various 
occupations,  and  a  retinue  of  armed  men  in  constant  pa^«  resembled 
more  the  state  of  a  prince  than  the  condition  of  a  merchant.  His  com* 
merce  estended  to  all  parts  of  B^igai  and  Bnbnr,  and  by  presents  and 
services  be  bad  acquired  so  much  influence  with  the  principal  officers  of 
the  Bengal  government,  that  the  Presidency,  in  times  of  difficulty,  used 
to  employ  his  mediatien  with  the  Nabob.  This  pre-eminence,  however, 
did  no^  fail  to  render  bijn  the  olject  of  much- envy."  (Orme,  ii.  50.) 
When  the  alarm,  excited  by  the  hostile  designs  of  Sun^  Dowla,  threw 
into  consternation  the  minds  of  Mr.  Drake  and  his  council,  among  other 
wesdi  ideas  which  occurred  to  them,  one  was,  to  secure  the  person  of 
Omicbund,  lest,  peradveature,  be'  should  be  in  concert  with  their  ene* 
mies.  He  was  seized  and  thrown  into  confinement.  His  guards,  be- 
lieving that  violence,  that  is,  dishonour,  would  next  fall  upon  his  house, 
set  fire  to  it,  after  the  manner  of  Hindus,  and  slaughtered  the  inmates  of 
his  harem.  Notwithstanding  this,  when  Mr.  Holwell  endeavoured  to 
parley  with  the  Nabob,  he  employed  Omichund  to  write  letters  to  his 
firiends,  importuning  them  to  intercede,  in  that  extremity,  with  the 
prince.  At  the  capture,  though  his  person  was  liberated,  bis  valuable 
effects  and  merchandize  were  plundered.  No  less  than  400,000  rupees  in 
cash  were  found  in  his  treasury.  When  an  order  was  published  that 
such  of  the  En^ish  as  had  escaped  the  biack  hole  might  letum  to  their 
homes,  they  were  supplied  with  provisions  by  Omichund,  <<  whose  inter- 
cession,'' says  Orme,  *'  bad  probably  procured  their  return.'^  Omi- 
chund, upon  the  ruin  of  Calcutta,  followed  the  Nabob's  army,  and  soon 
acquired  a  high  degree  of  confidence  both  with  the  Nabob's  fiivoorice, 
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OmichUnd  cheated:  pfV 


"CTpon  tlie  news  of  the  seirure  and'deal^  of  Sufaja  BOOKn'i 
Dbwla,  IMP.  Law,  with  the  French  parfjr,  hastened  ^"^  * 


and  with  himself.    After  the  recovery  of  Ceknttii,  wheft  the  Ni^l)^. 
alarmed  at  the  attack  of  his  camp^  entered  into  negotituioD,  and  con- 
clnded  a  treaty,  Omichund  was  one  of  the  principal  agents  employed. 
And  when  Mr.  Watts  was  sent  to  Moorshedabad  as  agent  at  the  durbar; 
(court)  of  Suraja  Dowla,   **  he  was  acoompanied/'  says  Mr.  Qrm<^ 
(ii,  137|)  **  by  Omichund,  whose  conduct  in  the  late  negotiation  had* 
effaced  the  impression  of  former  imputations,  insomuch  that  HSr.  Watts 
was  permitted  to  consult  and  employ  him  without  reserre  Ofi  idl-occa^ 
sions.''    He  was  employed  as  a  main  instrument  in  all  the  tatriguei  with* 
Jaffier.   It  was  never  surmised  that  he  did  not  second,  with  all  his-effortSir 
the  projects  of  the  English;  it  was  never  denied  tHat  his  services  were  of 
the  utmost  importance.    Mr.  Orme  says  efxpr^sly  (p.  Idfif)  thait  ^  hbl 
tales  and  artifices  prevented  Suraja  DoWla  from  believing  the  represear* 
tations  of  his  most  trusty  servants,  who  early  suspected,  and  at  length' 
were  convinced,  that  the  English  w^re  confiiderated  with  Jaffieh''  ^^hea 
the  terms  of  compensation  fbr  the  looses  sustained-  by  the  capture  of 
Calcutta  were  negotiated  between  Mr.  Watts  and  Meer  Jaffier,  3,000,000 
of  rupees  were  set  down  for  Omichund,  which,  considering  the  extent  of 
his  property,  and  that  ''  most  of  the  best  houses  in  Calcutta  were  his,'' 
(Orme,  ii.  198,)  was  probably  not  more  than  bis  loss.    Looking  forward 
to  the  rewards  which  he  doubted  not  that  Jaffier,  if  successful,  would 
bestow  upon  those  of  the  English  who  were  the  chief  instruments  of  his 
exaltation;  estimating  also  d^e  importance  of  his  own  services,  and  the 
risk,  both  of  life  and  of  fortune,  which,  in  rendering  those  servieet,  he 
had  incurred,  Omichund  conceived  that  he  too  might  put  in  his  claim  for 
reward ;  and,  according  to  the  example  of  his  countrymen,  resolved  not 
to  injure  himself  by  the  modeuBty  of  his  demand.   He  asked  a  commisstoil 
of  five  per  cent.,  on  the  money  which  should  be  received  from  the  Na- 
bob's treasury,  and  a  fourth  part  of  the  jewels;  but  agreed,  upon  hearing 
the  objections  of  Mr.  Watts,  to  refer  his  claims  to  the  committee.  When 
the  accounts  were  sent  to  Caicotta,  the  sum  to  be  given  to  Omichund^ 
even  as  compensation  for  his  losses,  seemed  a  very  heavy  grievance  to 
men  who  panted  for  more  to  themselves.    To  men  whose  minds  were  in 
such  a  state,  the  great  demands  of  Omichund  appeared  (the  reader  wiH 
laugh — but  they  did  literally  appear)  a  crime.    They  were  voted  a 
crime;  and  so  great  a  crime,  as  to  deserve  to  be  punished-— to  be  pa- 
nished,  not  only  by  depriving  him  of  all  reward,  but  depriving  him  of  his 
compensation,  that  compensation  which  was  stipulated  for  to  every  body; 
It  was  voted  that  Omichund  should  have  nothing.    They  were  in  hii 
power,  however,  therefore  he  was  not  to  be  irritated.    It  was  necessary 
he  should  be  deceived.    Clive,  whom  deception,  when  it  suited  his  pur- 
pose, never  cost  a  pang,  proposed,  that  two  treaties  with  Meer  Jaffier 
should  be  drawn  up,  and  signed :  One,  in  which  satisfaction  to  Omichund 
should  be  provided  for,  which  Omichund  should  see;  another,  that  which 
should  really  be  executedi  in  which  he  should  not  be  named.    To  his 
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172  Accommodation  with 'the  Governor  of  Bdkar. 

BOOK  IV.  back,  to  join  the  Governor  of  Bahar,  at  Patna,  the 
^^'*'  ^'  capital  of  the  province.  Upon  the  assassination  of 
1757.  ^^  father  of  Suraja  Don^Ia,  Aliverdi  had  nominated 
Suraja  Dowla  himself  to  the  nabobship  of  that  im- 
portant province;  but  appointed  Ramnarain,  a  Hindu, 
in  whom  he  reposed  great  confidence,  to  be  Deputy 
Governor  in  the  absence  (^  the  Prince.  Ramnarain 
had  administered  the  affairs  of  the  province  during 
the  life  of  Aliverdi,  and  had  continued  in  the  govern- 
ment since  the  accession  of  Suraja  Dowla.  From 
him  Meer  Jaffier  expected  no  co-operation,  and  dis- 
played  anxiety  that  the  French  party  should  be 
pursued.  He  suspected,  however,  the  fidelity  of  any 
part^of  his  own  army ;  and  a  large  detachment  of  the 
English  were  sent  under  Major  Coote^  They  were 
detained  too  long  in  preparation;  they  were  poorly 
provided  with  the  means  of  expedition;  and  the 
European  part  of  the  detachment^  exasperated  at  the 
fatigue  they  had  to  endure,  behaved  mutinously  on 
the  way.  Before  they  reached  Patna,  the  French 
had  arrived ;  and,  to  obviate  disputes,  had  been  sent 
forward  by  Ramnarain  into  the  territory  of  the  Subah- 
dar  of  Oude,  with  whom  he  had  begun  to  negotiate 
an  alliance.  Major  Coote  was  at  first  instructed 
to  endeavour  by  intrigue  and  by  force  to  wrest 
the  government  from  Ramnarain :  but  while  he 
was  meditating  the  execution  of  these  orders,  he 
^ceived  further  instructions  which  led  to  an  accom- 
modation ;  and  he  returned  to  Moorshedabad  on  the 
13th  of  September.     The  detachment  which  he  had 

honour  be  it  spoken,  Admiral  Watson  refused  to  be  a  party  in  this  trea- 
chery. He  would  not  sign  the  false  treaty ;  and  the  committee  forged 
his  name.  When  Omichund,  upon  the  final  adjustment,  was  told  that 
he  was  cheated,  and  found  that  he  was  a  rained  man,  he  fainted  away, 
and  lost  his  reason.  He  was  from  that  moment  insane.  Not  an  Eiig- 
lisbman,  not  even  Mr.  Orme,  has  yet  expressed  a  word  of  sympathy  or 
regret. 
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conducted  was  stationed  at  Cossimbuzar,  near  Moor*  BOOKiv. 
shedabad ;  the  rest  of  the  army  was  sent  into  quarters  ^^^'  ^' 
at  Chandemagor  as  a  more  healthy  situation  than    ^^^^^ 
the  seat  of  the  Presidency ;  and  on  the  day  after  the 
arrival  of  Major  Coote,  Colonel  Oive  left  Moor- 
shedabad  and  returned  to  Calcutta.^ 

>  Tlie  chief  authorities  which  have  been  followed  for  this  series  of 
transactioiis  in  Bengal,  have  been  the  Seer  Mutakhareen,  i.  S9a-~773; 
the  First  Report  from  the  Committee  on  the  Nature,  State,  and  Condi- 
tion of  the  East  India  Company,  in  1772,  which  is  full  of  curious  infoi^ 
nation;  Onne's  War  in  India,  ii.  28—196 ;  and  the  tracts  published  by 
the  various  acton  in  the  scene,  Scrafton,  Watts,  &o. 
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CHAR  IV. 

Renewal  of  the  war  with  the  French  in  Carffatic-^ 
Arrival  ofLally. — Frefich  power  superior  to  the 
English. — English  power  superior  to  the  French. 
-rr^Poff^icherr^ ,  fiflfen—cfnd  (he  JPrench  .driven 
out  of  Camatic. 

BOOKlv.l^Hi^j^  tihe  .English  detachment  :ft)r  the ,  reooy^iy  lof 
CuAP.  4.  Calcutta,  and  the  French  detachment  for  the  relief 
J  756.  of  Bussy,  left  Carnatic,  the  contending  parties  were 
so  far  diminished  in  force,  as  to  meditate  quietness 
and  forbearance :  the  English,  till  the  troops  which 
they  had  sent  to  Bengal  should  return ;  the  French, 
till  the  armament  should  arrive,  which  they  expected 
from  Europe.  In  the  mean  time  it  was  felt  by  the 
English  as  a  grievous  misfortune,  that  though  thek 
Nabob  Mahomed  All  was  now  without  a  rival  in 
Camatic,  its  pecuniary  produce  was  remarkably  small. 
The  governors  of  forts  and  districts,  the  zemindars, 
polygars,  and  renters,  employed,  as  usual,  all  their 
means  of  artifice  and  force,  to  withheld  their  pay- 
ments ;  and  the  rabble  employed  by  Mahomed  Ali, 
as  soldiers,  ill  paid  and  weakly  governed,  were  found 
altogether  inadequate  to  the  establishment  of  an 
eflScient  authority  in  the  province.  The  notion  which 
was  early  entertained  of  the  great  pecuniary  supplies 
capable  of  being  drawn  from  Madura  and  Tinivelly, 
appears  still  to  have  maintained  a  determining  influ- 
ence in  the  councils  of  Madras ;  and  notwithstanding 
the  general  resolution  to  remain  inactive.  Captain  Cal- 
liaud,  the  commanding  officer  at  Trichinopoly,  before 
the  end  of  the  year  1 756,  received  instructions  to  re- 
new his  attempts  for  the  reduction  of  those  depen- 
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dendes.  In  the  hope  of  prevailiag^  upon  the  Kio^BOOKn'. 
of  Tanjore  to  afford  some  assistance ;  a  hope  which,  ^"^''•^' 
as usnal^he  took  care  to  disappoint;  Captain  Calliaud  n^^^ 
directed  his  march  through  Tanjore,  aiid  crossing 
Marawar,  arrived  in  Tinivelly.  The  troops  who  ac- 
companied him,  joined  to  the  body  of  Sepoys  who 
bad  remained  in  the  country,  and  the  troep^  of  the 
Polygars  who  had  espoused  the  EngUsh  interest,  Gom- 
posed  a  formidable  army.  But  it  was  unable  to  .proceed 
to  action  for  want  of  money ;  aiad  the  utmost  exertions 
of  Calliaud  produced  but  an  insignificant  supply.  In- 
tell^nce  that  the  rebellious  ^lygars  were  treating 
with  the  Mysoreans,  who  had  a  station  at  the  fort  of 
DindignU  presented  in  strong  colours  the  neoesaity  of 
expedition ;  yet  he  was  unable  to  leave  TiniveUy  be- 
fore the  10th  of  April;  when  he  marched 'ta attack 
Madura  with  180  Europeans,  2»£00  Sepoys^  six  fidld- 
pieoes,  aiid  500  horse.  Upon  arriving  at  the  town*  i 
he  found  it  a  place  of  much  greater  strength  thenr  he 
had  been  led  to  suppose;  and,  without  battering 
cannon,  not  easy,  if  possible,  to  be  reduced.  '  He 
planned  an  effinrt  to  take  it  by  surprise.  The  finst 
ladders  were  planted;  and  Calliaud  himself,  with 
twenty  men,  had  got  into  the  fausse^hray,  when  the 
guard  within  received  the  alarm,  and  they  were  ob- 
liged  to  retreat.  Two  companies  of  Sqpoys  were 
soon  after  dispatched  to  bring  two  pieces  6f  batlefipg 
artillery  from  Trichinopoly ;  and  Calliaud  had  .^com- 
menced an  intrigue  with  some  of  the  jematders,.  or 
captains  of  the  enemy's  troops,  when  he  received 
intelligence  that  the  French  had  arrived  at  Tri- 
cjiinopoly. 

During  these  efforts  to  obtain 'possession  of  the  fe- 

^  venues  of  Madura  and  Tinivelly,  similar  efforts  had 

been  undertaken  in  other  parts  of  the  province.    (A 

brother  of  the  Nabob,    by  name    Neaaeb  OoUa, 
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BOOK  IV.  who  was  Governor  of  Nelore  and  its  district,  situated 
'^^'  ^'  in  the  northern  quarter  of  Camatic,  evaded  or  re- 
1757.  ^"^  payment  of  the  sums  demanded  of  him;  and 
.the  Nabob,  who  possessed  not  the  means  of  coercion, 
was  urgent  with  the  English  to  perform  it  in  his 
stead.  The  rupture  between  the  two  brothers  took 
place  towards  the  end  of  Feburary,  and  it  was  the 
Ist  of  April  befoie  the  English  troops  were  ready  to 
march.  By  the  end  of  the  month  they  had  erected 
batteries  against  the  fort ;  on  the  2d  of  May  a  breach 
was  effected,  which  they  deemed  practicable ;  and  a 
storm  was  attempted  the  next  morning.  But  the 
English  were  repulsed  from  the  breach,  nor  was  it 
deemed  expedient  to  renew  the  attack  till  more  bat- 
tering-cannon should  be  received  from  Madras.  In 
the  mean  time  the  detachment  received  orders  to  re- 
turn to  the  Presidency  with  all  expedition. 

The  Government  of  Pondicherry,  notwithstanding 
the  pacific  policy  inculcated  by  the  recall  of  Dupkix, 
and  the  commands  which  they  had  received  to  ab- 
stain from  all  operations  of  hazard,  till  the  arrival  of 
the  forces  which  they  expected  from  Europe,  deter- 
mined, when  they  saw  the  English  so  largdt^r  at  work, 
and  thdr  small  force  separated  to  such  a  distance  as 
Tinivelly  and  Nelore,  to  avail  themselves  of  an  op- 
portunity which  good  fortune  seemed  to  present. 
They  took  the  field  on  the  6th  of  April;  but,  to 
cover  their  designs,  with  only  a  small  number  of 
troops,  and  for  an  object  of  minor  importance.  By 
fi>rced  marches  they  appeared  before  EUavanasore  on 
the  10th,  a  fort  possessed  by  a  chief,  who  had  hitherto 
refused  to  acknowledge  either  the  English  or  the 
French  Nabob.  In  a  sally,  in  which  he  threw  the 
French  army  into  great  jeopardy,  he  received  a 
'  mortal  wound,  of  which  he  died  in  a  few  days,  and 
the  garrison,  during  the  night,  evacuated  the  &rt. 
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The  Frendi,  after  MAs  KquiakioD,  marched  in  thesooKiv. 
^feection  leading  to  the  t*rritory  of  some  polygars  ^"^^'  ^' 
with  whom  they  had  disputes ;  and  Captain  Calliaud   ^»jg^^ 
reoeiTed  a  letter  from  the  Madras  Presidency,  on  tiie 
Terj  di^  on  which  he  attempted  to  surprise  Madurai 
that  from  the  late  inte^genoe  feoeived  of  the  mo- 
tions of  the  Frendi>  no  desigu  on  their  pert  was 
apprehendM  against  Trichinopoly,  ^     The  season  for 
the  arrival  trf  the  English  troops  from  Bengal  was 
lapsed ;  and  it  was  imposnUe  now  that  any  should 
i^rtUrn  before  Sqytember.     The  French,  therefore, 
aoddenly,  barring  their  garrisons ;  leaving  in  Pondi- 
tiierry  itself  none  bat  invalids;    and  enrolUi^  the 
European'  inhafaitaaits  to  man  the  walls^  dispatcfaeil 
every  soldier  to  the  field ;  and  the  army  took  poEft 
befiire  Trichinopofy  on  the  14th  of  May>.    The  garw 
riflon,  deprived  of  the  troops  which  had  marched  to 
Madura,  wete  insufficient  to  gufard  the  walls ;  and  they 
had  500  IVendi  prisoners  in  the  fort.  Calliaud  received 
intelligenoe  before  Bladnrtf  of  the  imminent  danger  of 
Trichinopoly,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
21st;  at  six  he  was  on  his  march ;  on  the  ^5th  at 
day*break  he  halted  nineteen  miles  from  Trichino- 
poly*     An  army  five  times  as  great  as  his  watched 
his  approadi,  and  guarded  every  avenue  by  which  it 
w»  supposed  he  could  enter  the  fort   On  one  side  of 
the  town  was  a  large  plain,  about  seven  miles  in 
extent,  consisting  of  rice  fields,  covered  with  water^ 
which  the  French  deemed  impassable.    Calliaud  con- 
tinued his  march,  as  if  he  intended  to  enter  by  one  of 
the  ordinary  inlets,  till  night;  when  he  suddenly  took 
another  direction ;  and  arrived  at  the  margin  of  the 
rice  fields  about  ten  o'clock.    The  fiEitigue  of  marc)i« 
ing  through  the  rice  fields  up  to  the  knees  in  muA, 

^  Cambridge,  p.  140. 
VOL.  III.  N 
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B(X)K  IV.  after  forced  marches  cf  several  days,  was  excessive. 

^"^^'  ^'  At  daj-break,  however,  the  main  body  of  the  detach- 
1757.  ^^^*  reached  the  fort,  and  were  received  with  that 
ardent  welcome  by  its  inmates  which  the  greatness  of 
the  danger,  and  the  exertions  which  the  detachment 
had  made  to  save  it,  naturally  inspired.  The  French 
commander,  astonished  at  tiie  newsof  their  entranoe, 
and  now  desparing  of  success,  march^  away  for 
Pondicherry  the  following  day.  * 

Intelligence  of  the  march  of  the  French  against 
Trichinopoly,  and  of  the  repulses  sustained  by  theiT 
own  troops,  in  the  two  assaults  upon  Madura  and 
Nelore,  reached  the  Presidency  of  Madras  at  nearly 
the  same  time.     They  recalled  immediately  the  de- 
tachment fi^m  Nelore  ;  sent  as  many  troq)s  as  pos- 
sible into  the  field;    and  were  uncertisdn  whether, 
to   relieve    Trichinopoly,    they    should    recall    the 
French  to  the  defence  of  their  own  settlements,  or 
march  to  attack  them  before  the  place;  when  the 
welcome  news  arrived  of  the  fact  and  consequences 
of  CaUiaud's  return.     To  possess  and  garrison  the 
forts  which  were  scattered  over  the  country,  and 
which,  by  commanding  the  adjacent  districts,  afforded 
tlie  only  chance  of  revenue,'  was  a  principal  object  of 
desire  to  both  contending  parties*     Several  transac- 
tions took  place  about  this  time,  rdating  to  places  of 
minor  importance ;  but  Wandewash  was  a  fortaess  to 
the  reduction  of  which  peculiar  value  was  attached. 
The  Governor  of  Wandewash  had  paid  no  revenue 
since  1752 ;  he  had  perpetually  favoured  the  French; 
who  from  that  station  had  been  enabled  to  make  in- 
cursions into  every  part  of  the  province ;  it  not  only 
afforded  a  largie  revenue,  it  was  also  a  bclnier  to  the 


*Orme,  ii.   197—217;   Cambridge's  War  in  India,  p.  137—153; 
Wilks'  Historical  Sketches  of  the  South  of  ludia,  p.  3^2, 393. 
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8uiT(Ninding  districts.      In  hopes  that  it  might  be  BOOK  iv 
taken  before  the   French   anny  could  arrive  from  ^^^'^'  ^' 
Trichinopoly  to  its  rdief,  the  English  commander,    j,--,^ 
sent  to  the  attack,  was  ordered  to  push  his  operations 
with  the  greatest  vigour.     He  got  possession  of  the 
town,  which  was  contiguous  to  the  fort,  after  a  slight 
resistance.     The  French,  however,  were  now  hasten- 
ing to  its  relief;  and  Colonel  Aldercron,  whose  march 
had  not  displayed  any  wonderful  dispatch,  thought  it 
prudent  to  renounce  the  enterprise  before  they  arrived. 
At  his  departure  he  set  fire  to  the  defenceless  town : 
though  no  peculiar  circumstance  is  alleged  to  justify 
an  act  so  cruel  to  the  innocent  inhabitants. 

The  English  Presidency,  to  whom  the  nabobship  of 
Arcot  continued  as  yet  but  little  productive,  were 
straitened  in  their  treasury.  Anxious  therefore  to 
diminish  expense,  they  gave  directions,  upon  hearing 
that  the  army  had  retired  from  Wandewash,  for  its 
proceeding  immediately  to  the  Presidency.  Unhap- 
pily the  enemy  were  in  the  field,  of  which  they  were 
thus  left  entirely  the  masters ;  and  they  performed  a 
successful  incursion  as  far  as  Conjeveram,  where  they 
burned  the  town,  to  revenge  the  outrage  committed 
upon  Wandewash.  ThePre8idency,now  aware  of  their 
blunder,  ordered  back  the  army  into  the  field.  The 
two  armies  were  nearly  equal.  The  English  offered  bat- 
tie  ;  but  the  French  kept  within  their  entrenchments. 
The  ]Snglish,  after  remaining  in  their  presence  for  sonie 
weeks,  retired  again  at  the  end  of  July ;  and  mardied 
to  the  several  stations  from  which  they  had  been  drawn  \ 
The  French  were  no  sooner  masters  of  the  field,  than 
they  renewed  their  incursions,  collected  the  revenues,- 
and  levied  contributions  in  several  districts. 

A  pressure  was  now  sustained  of  another  descrip- 
tion.    The  Mahratta  general  Balagee  Row  had  paid 
a  visit  of  exaction  to  the  kingdom  of  Mysore  the  pre- 
*  N  2 
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BOOK  IV.  cfeding  season ;  andt  upon  marching  back  to  hb  own 
°^'''^'  country,  before  the  peiiod  of  the  rains,  Idt  an  officer 
1757.  ^^^  ^  large  detachment,  who,  after  taking  several 
intervening  fortsj;  made  himself  master  oi  one  of  the 
passes  into  Camatic^  about  sixty  miles  north-west 
from  the  dty  of  Arcot,  and  sent  a  peremptory  de- 
mand of  the  chout  fer  the  whole  nahobship.  The  dty 
of  Arcot  was  tibrown  int6  the  utmost  alarm :  tbi 
Nabob  dreaded  the  incursion  of  Mahratta  parties 
into  the  very  town ;  and  accepted  the  invitation  of 
the  English  to  said  his  family  to  Maifaus.  The 
Mahrattas  pretended  that  the' chout  had  been  settled 
by  Nizam  al  Mulk,  at  600,000  rupees  a  year ;  two 
thirds  for  Camatic,  and  one  for  Trichiiiopoliy  and  the 
southern  dependendes.  Of  this  they  asserted  that 
six  years  were  due;  and  presented  their  deoAawL in 
whole,  at  4,000,000  of  rupees.  The  Nabobs  who 
knew  the  weakness  of  his  ^ysioal,  if  not  of  his  in* 
tellectual  resources,  was  glad  to  negotiate.  After 
much  discussion,  the  Mahratta  agent  consented  to  ac* 
cept  of  200,000  rupees,  in  ready  money»  and  the 
Nabob's  draughts  upon  the  governors  of  forts  and 
the  polygars,  for  250^000  more.  To  these  t^tna 
the  Nabob  agreed ;  but  he  required  that  the  money 
should  be  found  by  the  English,  and  should  be  fur- 
nished out  of  the  revenues  which  he  had  assigned  to 
them  for  the  expenses  of  the  war.  At  this  time  the 
English  might  have  dbtaaned  important  assistance 
against  the  Mahrattas.  Morari  Row,  and  the  Patau 
Nabobs  of  Savanore,  Canoul,  Candanore,  and  Cu- 
dapa,  who,  since  the  assassination  of  Nazir  Jung,  had 
maintained  a  sort  of  independence,  oflered  their  al- 
liance. But  the  English  could  spare  no  troops  ;  and 
were  as  much  afraid  to  admit  such  alhes  into  the  pro- 
vince as  the  Mahrattas  themsdves.  After  as  much 
delay  and  evasion  as  possible,  they  were  induced^  not- 
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withstaa^iig  the  danger  of  the  precedent,  in  fear  of  BCXMllv. 
gfeater  evib,  to  comply  with  the  detnand.  ^'^^'^' 

Daring  aU  this  period  the  attentim  of  the  Presi-  ^^^^^ 
dency  of  Madras  maj  be  considered  as  chiefly  di-^ 
vided  between  two  objects;  the  Frendl  in  Camatic, 
and  the  Polygars  of  Madnra  and  Tinitrelly.  Wfa?n 
Calliaad  was  oUiged  to  march  from  Madam  £br  the 
defence  of  Trichkiop^y,  he  left  about  sixty  Etoo- 
peans,  and  upwards  of  1«000  Sepoys,  who  were  not 
inactive ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  was  convinced  that  no 
further  danger  was  to  be  apprdiended  from  the 
French,  he  dispatched  a  reinforcement  fi^m  Trichi- 
Bopoly.  In  compMance  witii  the  recommendation  of 
the  Presidency,  CaUiaud  himsdf,  with  as  great  a 
portion  of  the  troops  from  Trichinopoiy  as  it  was  safe 
to  withdraw,  marched  on  the  SStfa  of  June,  and  ar- 
rived at  Madura  on  the  Sd  of  Jaly.  Hating  effected 
a  breach  on  the  10th,  he  resolved  to  storm.  He  was 
repulsed  with  great  loss.  For  some  day?  the  opera* 
tions  of  the  besi^evs  were  retarded  by  the  sickness 
ot  their  leader.  The  admriesion  of  supj^es  into  the  \ 
town  was  now,  however,  cut  off;  and  the  negotia- 
tions for  its  surrender  were  i^enewedL  Aft^  some 
time  was  spent  in  bargaining  about  the  jmce,  Cal- 
liand,  on  the  8th  of  August,  on  payment  of  170,000 
rupees,  was  received  into  the  town. 

On  the  8th  of  September  a  French  fleet  of  twelve 
ships  anchored  in  Pondicherry  road;  but,  after  land- 
ing about  a  thousand  men,  it  iq^ain  set  sail  for 
Maulitias.  This  was  not  the  grand  armament  which 
tte  government  at  Pondicherry  expected ;  and,  till 
tbe  arrival  of  which,  all  operations  of  magnitude 
were  to  be  defened.  The  army,  however,  whidi  had 
been  scouring  the  country,  was  still  in  its  camp  at 
Waodewadi.  It  was  now  stroi^ly  reinforced  by  the 
troops  newly  arrived;  and  marched  against  the  fort 
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BOOKiv.of  Chittapet.  The  Nabob,  Mahomed  Ala,  had  a 
^"^^'^'  personal  dislike  to  the  Goyernor  of  Chittiq^  and 
I Y^.^^  had  infused  into  the  English  suspicions  of  his  fidditf, 
which  imprudently  diminished  the  efforts  necessaiy 
for  his  support.  He  fell,  defending  his  fort  to  the  last 
extremity ;  and  thus  another  place  of  considerable 
importance  was  gained  by  the  French.  From  Chit* 
tapet  they  marched  to  Trinomake,  which  was  aban- 
doned by  the  Governor  and  garrison,  upon  their 
approach.  After  this  they  divided  themselves  into 
several  detachments ;  and  before  the  6th  of  Novem- 
ber, when  they  were  recalled,  they  had  reduced  eij^t 
forts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chittapet,  Trinomale^ 
and  Gingee ;  and  established  collectors,  in  the  de- 
pendent districts. 

•  On  the  news  of  the  arrival  of  the  French  fleet. 
Captain  CaUiaud  returned  to  Trichinopoly,  with  all 
the  Europeans,  and  was  soon  after  followed  by  the 
Sepoys,  who,  however,  went  tock,  as  soon  as  it  ap- 
peared that  Trichinopoly  was  not  in  danger.  The 
Mysoreans,  who  had  been  long  expected  to  the  as- 
sistance of  the  confederate  Polygars,  arrived  in  the 
month  of  November,  took  the  fort  of  Sholavenden, 
and  plundered  to  the  walls-  of  Madura,  under  which 
they  remained  for  several  days.  They  allowed  them- 
selves, however,  to  foe  attacked  in  a  narrow  pass,  by 
the  commander  of  the  British  Sepoys,  and  suffered  a 
severe  defeat.  In  the  mean  time '  Captain  CaUiaud, 
under /the  safeguard  of  a  passport  from  Pondicherry, 
repaired  in  person  to  the  Presidency,  to  represent  the 
state  of  the  southern  dependencies,  for  the  reduction 
of  which  so  many  useless  efforts  had  been  made ;  and 
declared  his  c^nnion  that  the  settlement  of  the 
country  could  not  be  achieved,,  or  a  revenue  drawn 
from  it,  without  a  greater  force,  or  the  removal  of 
JVIaphuz  KhaD^    It  was  agreed  with  the  Nabob  that 
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an  annual  income^    adequate    to  his  maintenance,  BOOKiv. 
should  be  offered  to  this  Iris  elder  brother,  provided  he  ^'^'';^' 
would   quit  the  proTince  and  disband  his  troops.    ^^^^ 
Maf^z  Khan,  howerer,  would  listen  to  no  terms 
importing  less  than  the  government  of  the  whole 
country ;  and  the  confederates  continued  in  formid- 
able force. 

Though,  after  the  recall  of  the  Frendi  troops  in 
November,  no  army  was  in  the  field;  the  garrisons 
left  in  the  several  forts  dontinued  to  make  incursions 
upon  one  another,  and  mutually  ravaged  the  unhappy 
country.  As  these  operations,  **  being  always  le* 
veiled  at  defenceless  villages,  carried,"  says  Mr.  Orme, 
^  the  reproach  of  robbery,  more  than  the  reputation 
of  war  r  each  side,  too,  losing  by  them  more  than  it 
gained ;  the  French  officer  at  Wandewash  proposed  a 
conferencje,  fbr  the  purpose  of  ending  this  wretdied 
species  of  war£Eu*e ;  and  an  English  officer  was  autho- 
rised to  conclude  an  agreemait.  The  governments 
of  Madras  and  Pondicherry  were  both  now  disposed 
to  suspend  their  efforts — the  French,  till  the  arrival 
of  the  forces  which  they  boasted  were  to  render  them 
irresistible  in  Camatic — ^the  English,  that  they  might 
husband  their  resources  for  the  danger  with  which 
they  were  threatened.  In  this  situation  they  conti* 
nued  till  the  98th  of  April,  when  a  French  squadron 
of  twelve  sail  arrived  in  the  road  of  Fort  St.  David. 

Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between  France^ 
and  England  in  1756,  the  French  ministry  resolved, 
to  strike  an  important  blow  in  India.  The  Count  de 
LaHy,  a  member  of  one  of  those  Irish  fsunilies,  which, 
had  transported  themselves  into  France  along  with 
James  IL,  was  appointed  Commander-in-Chief  of  all 
the  French  forces  in  India.  He  had  distinguished 
himself  in  the  battle  of  Fountenoy,  where  he  took 
several  English  officers  with  his  own  hand>  and  re^ 
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BOOEiV.  ceivod  the  rank  of  Goloilel  fifDin  t\»  King,  upon  the 
^^^^'^'  fictd  of  battle:  It  was  he  who  proposed  the  daring 
17£9«  P^^^  ^'  landing  in  England  with  10»0D0  men,  while 
the  Prince,  Charles  Edward,  was  trying  his  &rtiine  for 
a  crown  in  another  part  of  the  island :  And  his  hatred 
of  the  English,  and  his  reputation  for  courage,  now 
pointed  him  out  as  the  fittest  person  to  crush  tfie  pre- 
tensions of  that  nation  on  the  coast  v£  Coromandel. 
He  was  accompanied  with  his  own  regiment  of  Irish^ 
1080  strong ;  with  fifty  of  the  royal  artillery,  and  a 
great  numher  of  officers  of  distinction.  They  left  the 
port  of  Brest  on  the  4th  of  May,  1757,  when  a  ma-  , 
lignant  fever  raged  in  the  town,  of  which  they  carried 
the  infocUon  along  with  them.  No  fewer  than  900 
persons  died  in  the  fleet  before  they  reached  Bio  Ja- 
neiro, where  they  remained  for  two  months,  and,  after 
all,  departed  with  a  residue  of  the  sickness  on  board. 
At  Mauritius  they  were  joined  by  a  part  of  the  shipa 
which  had  landed  the  troops  at  Pondicherry  in  the 
preceding  year;  and,  after  a  tedious  voyage,  made  the 
coast  of  Coromandel  on  the  25th  of  April. 

The  court  of  Versailles  anticipated  nothing  but 
triumphs  fix>m  this  splendid  armament ;  and  the  pre- 
sumption  of  Lally  well  assorted  with  that  of  his 
government.  It  was  even  laid  down  in  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  ministers,  that  he  should  commence  his 
operations  with  the  siege  of  Fort  St.  David.  JPor  this 
purpose,  before  communicating  with  the  land,  he 
made  the  fleet  anchor  at  the  plaos  of  attack.  He  pro- 
ceeded with  two  of  the  vessels  to  Pondicheity,-  where 
he  arrived  at  five  in  the  afternoon  ;^  and  before  the 


'  He  himself  complains  that  little  praparatioii  was  made  ta  oo-oparale 
vrith  him.    Among  the  proofs  of  carelessnessy  one  was  that  he  was  i»> 

luted  with  five  discharges  of  cannoD,  loaded  with  hall,  of  which  three 
pierced  the  ship  through  and  through,  and  the  two  others  damaged  the 
ngging;  Memoire  pour  Lally,!. 59. 
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B%ht  doncd  he  had  1,000  Eurapeans,  and  aa  taany  BOOKIV. 
S^f  8»  OQ  thieir  march  to  Fart  St.  Dtmd.    In  miU-  ^^^^-^^ 
tary  opentuNiSt  notwithstanding  the  impoiUEaoe  of   ^^^^ 
dispatoby  aomethiBg  more  than  dbpatch  is  neoessary. 
Tkfi  tampB  marched  without  fvovisbna,  and  wiHi  un- 
dol&l  guidas,  who  lad  them  astraf ,  and  brought 
them  to  Fart  St.  Darid  at  seven  o'dock  in  die  morn- 
ing^ Wfim  out  with  hunger  and  fatigue/     This  gave 
them  a  motive  and  an  apology  tor  commencing  a  sys- 
tem of  plunder  and  insubordination,  from  which  they 
could  not  easily  be  recalled. 

These  troops  had  scarcely  arriTed  at  Fort  St.  Da- 
yid»  whm  the  ships  in  the  road  descried  the  English 
fleet  making  way  from  the  south.  Mr.  Pococke^ 
with  the  ships  of  war  from  Bengal*  had  arrived  at 
Madras  on  the  84th  of  Febniary ;  on  the  S4th  of  the 
following  month  a  squadron  of  five  ships  from  Bom- 
bay had  arrived  under  Admiral  Stevens ;  and  on  the 
17th  of  April,  the  whole  sailed  to  the  southward, 
looking  out  fac  the  French.  Having  in  ten  days 
wori^ed  as  high  to  windward  as  the  head  of  Ceykm, 
they  stood  in  again  for  the  coasts  which  they  made, 
off  Negapatnam,  on  the  S8th,  and,  proceeding  along ' 
shorei,  discovered  the  French  fleet  at  nine  the  next 
morning,  riding  near  Cuddalore.  The  French  imme- 
diately weighed,  and  bore  down  towards  Pondicherry 
throwing  out  signals  to  recall  the  two  ships  which  had 

>  Lullj  compUuiu,  foid  with  good  nmoa,  of  die  d^lonble  igpionuica 
of  the  French  Goveraor  and  Council.  They  could  oot  tell  him  the 
amount  of  the  English  forces  on  the  coast ;  nor  whether  Cuddalore  was 
9iirfOiuid#d  ynA  »  dry  wall  or  a  rampart;  nor  whether  there  was  any 
river  to  pass  between  Pondicherry  and  Fort  St.  David.  He  complains 
lluit  he  loat  forty-eight  hoars  at  Cuddalore,  becaose  there  was  not  a  man 
at  Pondicberry,  who  could  tell  him  that  it  was  open  on  the  side  next  the 
sett ;  that  be  was  unable  to  fiod  tweaty^foar  hoers'  profistons  at  Pondi-- 
cherry ;  and  that  the  Governor^  who  promised  to  forward  a  portion  to 
him  upon  the  road^  broke  his  word;  whence  the  troops  were  two  dlky& 
without  Ibod,  and  some  of  them  died.    Ibid.  4f>,  41. 
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BOOK IV.  sailed  with.Lally ;  and  tke  English  Admiral  gave  tlie 
C^AP.  4.  signal  for  chase.  The  summons  toft  the  two  ships  not 
'  being  answered,  the  French  fleet  stood  oot  to  sea,  and 
formed  the  line  of  battle.  The  French  consisted  of 
i)ine  staif  the  English  only  of  seven.  The  buttle  was 
indecisive ;  the  loss  of  a  few  men,  with  some  damage 
to  the  ships,  being  the  only  result.^  Both  fleets  fell 
considerably  to  leeward  during  the  engagement ;  and 
the  French  were  six  days  in*  working  up  to  the  road 
of  Pondicherry,  whare  tiie  troc^  were  landed.  Laliy 
himself  had  some  days  before  proceeded  to  Fort  St 
David  with  the  whole  £>rce  of  Pondicherry,  and  the 
troops  from  the  fleet  were  sent  after  him,  as  fast  as 
they  came  en  shore. 

The  English  were  thrown  into  the  greatest  alarm. 
So  much  Was  the  power  of  the  enemy  now  superior 
to  their  own,  that  they  scarcely  anticipated  any  other 
result,  than  their  expulsion  from  the  country ;  and  had 
Dupleix  heen  still  the  guide  and  conduct6r  of  the 
enemy^s  affairsj^  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  their 
most  gloomy  apprehensions  would  have  been  realized.' 
Not  only  had  an  overwhelming  addition  been  made 
to  a  force,  against  which  they  had  previously  found  it 
diflicult  to  maintain  themselves ;  but  in  the  mean 
time,  Bussy,  in  the  northern  parts  of  Decean,  had  ob- 
tained the  most  impjyrtant  advantages,  and  brought 
upon  the  English  the  heaviest  disasters.  After  the 
brilliant  exploit  of  1756,  when  he  defended  himself  at 
Hyderabad  against  the  whole  power  of  the  Subahdar, 

1  A  French  ship  was  driven  on  shore,  and  obfiged  to  be  abandoned; 
but  this  was  owing  to  an  accident  after  the  battle. 

^  Lord  Clive  himself  said,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Comnuttoe,  tn 
1773 :  "  Mr.  Lally  arrived  with  such  a  force  as  threatened  not  only  the 
destruction  of  all  the  settlements  there,  but  of  all  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's possessions,  and  nothing  saved  Madras  from  sharing  the  fate  of 
Fort  St.  David,  at  that  time,  but  their  want  of  money,  which  gave  timf 
for  strengthening  and  ri;inft)rciDg  the  place."    Report,  nt  sitpra. 
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and  imposed  his  own  terms  upod  his  enemies,  he  had  fiOOKiv. 
proceeded  to  the  Northem  Circars,  where  his  presence  ^"^^'^y 
was  necessarj,  to  collect  the  revenues,  and,  by  an  ad*  ^i^^g 
justment  of  the  government,  to  provide  for  the  fiiture 
r^fnlarity'of  their  payment.  He  began  his  march  on 
the  16th  of  November  of  that  year,  with  500  EunM 
peims  and  4,000  Sepoys;  leaving  only  a  small  de^ 
tachment  to  attend  the  penon  of  the  Subahdar.^  In 
accomplishing  his  inrogress  through  the  country,  he 
encountered  no  consideraMe  resistance.  The  Polygaa^ 
of  Bobilee  defended  his  f<Ht  to  the  last  extremity;  and 
exhibited  the  customary  spectade  of  Hindu  despera- 
tion, the  fortress  in  flames,  and  the  people  in  garrison 
butchered  by  their  own  hands :  But  he  was  excited  to 
this  desperation  by  the  command  to  exchange  the 
government  of  his  present  for  that  of  another  district, 
on  account  of  the  annoyance  he  gave  to  a  neighbour- 
ing Chief  from  whom  Bus^  had  received  a  train  of 
important  services.  When  Bussy  had  nearly  com- 
pleted the  arrangement  which  he  intended  to  make, 
he  received  about  the  1st  of  April  letters  from  Sunya 
Dowla,  inviting  him,  by  the  largest  offers^  to  assist 
him  in  expelling  the  English  from  Bengal  Bussy 
waited  on  his  northem  frontier,  ready  to  mardi 
through  Orissa  into  Bengal,  as  soon  as  he  should  re- 
ceive satisfactory  intelligence ;  but,  learning  the  cap' 
ture  of  Chandemagor,  and  the  imbecility  of  the  Sub- 
ahdar,  he  changed  his  purpose,  and  proceeded  to  the 
attack  of  the  English  establishments  witibin  the  Cir- 
cars.  There  were  three  factories,  on  three  different 
branches  of  the  Godavery,  in  a  district  remarkable 
tar  the  excellence  and  cheapness  of  its  cloths.     They 

I  Onne  (ii.  104)  says  be  \e&,  100  Europeans  and  1,000  Sepoys.  Wilks 
(liistor.  Sketches,  p.  387)  says  he  left  200  Europeans  and  500  Sepoys. 
Ortne  again  (Ibid.  p.  264)  speaks  of  the  detachment  as  consisting  of  200 
fiuropeans  «nd  500  Sepojps. 
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BOOKiv.  were  places  of  no  strengtii,  and  suifen^lered  on  tbe 

'^'^'^  first  requisttion.    Viz^iE^wtam,  however,  was  one  of 

]75a   ^^  {daces  of  gveatest  importance  belonging  to  the 

EngUsh  in  India.    It  was  a  fcrt,  garrisoned  by  150 

Europeans^  and  800  Sepoys ;  but  so  injudkkmaly  con*» 

rtrwrted,  that  the  attempt  to  defend  it  was  unani* 

mously  determmed  to  be  vain.    The  van  of  Bnssy's 

anny  appeared  before  it  on  the  £4th  of  June ;  and  a 

oipitalation  was  eonchided ;  that  aU  the  Europeans, 

hotii  military  and  civil,  should  be  regarded  as  pri- 

,  seners,  and  dl  the  effects  of  the  Comfiany  as  prizeof 

-    war.    The  Sepoys,  and  other  natives^  Bussy  allowed 

to  go  where  tbey  {leased ;  he  also  pnxnised  to  respect 

the  property  of  individuals.  ^  And  he  kept  his  word," 

says  Mr.  Onne,  **  with  the  utmost  liberality,  resigning, 

without  discussion,  whatsoever   property  any  one 

ehumed  as  his  own." 

Daring  these  transactions,  however,  a  great  revo* 
httion  was  preparing  in  the  army  of  Salabot  Jung. 
He  had  two  younger  brothers,  whom  Bussy,  ac- 
aquainted  with  the  temper  of  Oriental  governments, 
had  advised  the  Subahdar  to  provide  with  establidh 
HieBrts>  and  every  indulgence  suitable  to  their  rank, 
hot  from  whom  he  had  exhorted  him  carefully  to 
withhold  those  governments  and  pbces  of  power, 
whieh,  in  the  hands  of  the  near  relations  of  the 
Prince,  were  the  cause  of  so  many  revolutions  in  In- 
dia. This  prudent  course  was  pin*sued  till  the  period 
ef  the  alienation  from  Bussy  aS  the  mind  of  the  Su- 
fcdidar;  when  that  Prinoe  was  easily  persuaded,  by 
his  designing  courtiers,  to  reverse  the  policy  whidi 
the  sagacity  of  Bus^y  had  established.  The  eldest  of 
the  two  brothers,  Bassalut  Jung,  was  appointed  Cover* 
nor  of  the  strong  fort  and  country  of  Adoni ;  and  Ni- 
fsam  Ali,  the  youngest  and  most  dangerous,  was  made 
Governor  of  Berar,  the  most  extenave  jnrovince  of 

S 
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prificipal  pmrt.  ^^*'  ** 

Towards  tlie  end  of  the  year  1757,  while  abody  of  ji^^^ 
Mahraltas  inralted  Auren^^drnd,  which  was  then  the 
residenoe  of  the  Subahdar,  a  miitiiij,  under  the  nsual 
shape  of  damonr  {or  pay,  was  suited  in  his  army* 
The  ntnuist  alarm  was  affected  by  the  Diiaa»  or  iw* 
nisfcer^ who  took  shelter  in  a  strong  fort:  The  Subab« 
dax,  without  resources^  was  drivoi  to  dismay :  Nizam 
Ali,  who  had  acquired  some  reputation,  and  intrigued 
suceessfiiHy  with  the  troqis,  offered  to  interpose  and 
alajr  the  tumults,  provided  the  reqaisite  pow^rs^  4nd 
amoi^  other  things  tbe  ^reat  seal  of  the  Subdi,  warn 
committed  to  hb  han& :  The  retfuisitfton  was  obeyed: 
and  Niaam  AU,  leaving  only  the  name  of  Subahdar  to 
hisbrother^graspedthewholepowersofthestate.  With 
an  affectation  of  indifference  he  committed  the  seal  to 
his  brother  Bassalut  Jung,  but  under  suflSicient  seeii- 
rity  that  it  would  be  used  agreeably  to  his  directions* 

Bussy  received  intdligenee  of  these  events  in  the 
b^;inning  of  January ;  immediately  b^;an  his  march 
with  the  whole  of  hb  army ;  and  by  a  road  never 
travelled  befiire  by  European  troops,  arrived  in  twen« 
ty-one  days  at  Aurengabad,  a  distance  by  the  peram* 
bnlator  of  nearly  400  miles.^  Four  separate  armies 
were  encamped  about  the  dty ;  that  of  Nizam  Ali 
from  Berar ;  that  of  the  Subah,  of  which  Nizam  Att 
had  now  the  command;  that  of  Bassalut  Jung  from 
Adoni;  and  that  of  the  Mahrattas,  commanded  by 
Balagee  Row.  The  presence  of  Bussy,  with  his 
handful  of  Europeans,  imposed  reelect  upon  them  all ; 
and  every  eye  was  fixed  upon  his  movements.  His 
first  care  was  to  restore  the  auUiority^  of  the  Suhah^ 

1  Mr.  OrHie  states  the  days  on  report  uMrelj ;  bat  w©  xmyprMSms  ft 
WAS  thebcjjt  information  which  that  careftil  historian  caM  |»roc<u«. 
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BOOK  IV.  dar,  whom  the  presence  alone  of  the  French  detadi'* 
^^^^'  ^'  menty  which  had  vigilantly  guarded  his  person^  had 
1758*    Pi^I^^ly  saved  from  the  assassination  which  generally 
forms  the  main  ingredient  of  Indian  revolutions. 

The  two  brothers  at  first  assumed  a  high  tone ;  and 
when  oUiged  to  part  with  the  seal,  exhibited  unusual 
marks  of  rage  and  indignation.  Bnssy  clearly  saw 
that  the  safety  of  the  Subahdar,  and  the  existence  of 
the  present  government,  demanded  the  resumption  of 
the  power  which  had  been  entrusted  to  Nizam  Ali ; 
but  when  the  proposition  of  a  large  pension  was  made 
to  him  in  lieu  of  his  government,  he  had  the  ait  to 
interest  his  troops  in  his  behalf,  and  Bussy  found  it 
necessary  to  temporize.  To  remove  still  fiirther  the 
umbrage  which  he  found  was  gaining  ground  at  the 
uncontrolaUe  authority  with  which  a  stranger  dis* 
posed  of  the  powers  of  Deccan,  and  of  ^the  sons  of 
the  great  Nizam  al  Mulk,  he  re*committed:the  seal  of 
state  to  Bassalut  Jung,  but  under  securities  which 
precluded  any  improper  use. 

To  provide  a  permanent  security  for  his  predo- 
minating influence  in  the  government  of  the  Subah» 
there  was  wanting,  besides  the  distant  provinces 
which  yielded  him  the  necessary  revenue,  a  place  of 
strength,  near  the  seat  of  government,  to  render  him 
independent  of  the  sudden  machinations  of  his  ene* 
mies.  The  celebrated  fortress  of  Dowlatabad,  both 
from  locality  and  strength,  was  admirably  adapted  to 
his  views.  It  was  at  present  in  possession  of  the 
prime  minister,  the  mortal  foe  of  Bussy,  the  chief 
actor  in  the  late  commotions,  and  the  assured  instru- 
ment of  others  in  every  hostile  design.  By  a  sum  of 
money,  Bussy  gained  the  Deputy  Governor  to  admit 
him  secretly  with  his  troops  into  the  fort ;  and  this  ' 
rntaluable  instrument  of  power  was  gained  without 
the  loss  6f  *  a  man.  As  the  utmost  eflForts,  however, 
7 
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cf  the  reflentmeat  of  the  minigter  were  now  assured^  dookiv. 
Bussy  secured  the  means  of  rendering  him  a  prisoner  ^^^'^^  ^' 
in  the  midst  of  the  camp  of  the  Subahdar,  at  the  very  ^»j^^^ 
hour  when  he  himself  was  received  into  the  fort  of 
Dowlatabad.  These  events  alarmed  Nizam  AH  into 
submission ;  and  an  accommodation  was  effected,  by 
which  he  agreed  to  divest  himself  of  his  government 
of  Berar,  and  accept  of  Hyderabiad  in  its  stead. 
When  holding  his  court,  td  receive  the  compliments 
of  the  principal  perscms,  before  his  departure  for  his 
new  government,  he  was  waiCed  upon,  among  others, 
by  Hyder  Jung,  the  tHian  df  (Bussy  ^  This  personage 
was  the  son  of  a  Governor  of  M^ofipatam,  who  had 
been  friendly  to  the  French ;  and  he  had  attached 
himself  to  Bussy,  since  his  -first  arrival  at  Colconda. 
Bussy  was  soon  aware  of  his  talents,  and  soon  dis- 
covered the  great  benefit  he  might  derive  from  them^ 
He  became  a  grand  and  dexterous  instrument'  for 
unravelling  the  plots  and  intrigues  against  which  it 
was  necessary  for  Bussy  to  be  incessantly  on  his 
guard ;  and  a  no  less  consummate  agent  in  laying  the 
trains  which  led  to'ihe  accomp]ig(hment  (tf  Bussy 's 
designs.  To  give  him  the  greater  weight  with  his 
countrymen,  and  more  complete  access  to  the  persons 
and  the  minds  of  the  people  of  consequence,-  he  ob* 
t^dned  for  him  titles  of  nobility,  dignities,  arid  riches ; 
and  enabled  brim  to  hold  his  Durbar,  like- the  gi*eatest 
chiefs.  He  was  known  to  have  been  actively  em- 
ployed in  the  late  masterly  transactions  of  Bussy, 
and  an  occasion  was  diosen  on  which  a  blow  might 
be  struck,  both  at  his  life,  and  that  of  Salabut  Jung, 
A  day  was  appointed  by  the  Sufoahdar  for  paying  his 
devotions  at  the  tomb  of  his  fhther,  distant  aboirt 
tweniy  miled  from  Aurengabad ;  and  on'  the  second 
day  of  4us  absence,  Nizam  Ali  held  >ias  court.  Hydec 
Jung  wsa  received  with  marlied  rec^)ect;   but^  :on 
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BOOKIV.  some  pietext,  detwMd  behind  therpatct  ihe  IMem« 
^^'^'  hly,  and  assassinated.  Tte  ficst  care  of  Bosaj^  upoa 
1756.  ^^  ^^'^^  emei^ncy,  wais,  to  strengthen  the  skmler 
escort  of  Sakibut  Jung.  The  iiext  was»  to  secure  the 
person  of  the  late  minister;  of  whose  shafe  in  the 
present  perfidy  he  had  no  doubt,  and  whom  he  had 
hitherto  aUowed  to  remain  under  a  slight  restraint  in 
the  can^;  That  veteran  intriguer,  concluding  that 
his  life  was  in  danger,  excited  his  attendants  to  re- 
8ist,,and  was  slain  in  the  scufile.  Struck  with  diB- 
s^7>  upon  the  n^ws  of  this  unexpected  result,  Nisam 
Ali  abandcM^  the  camp  in  the  night,  taking  with 
him  his  sdect  cavalry  ^lone ;  and  pursued  his  flight 
lowards  Boorhanp(»e,  about  1^50  mUes  n^nrth  from 
Anrengabadf  with  all  the  speed  whidi  the  horses 
could  endure*  Thus  was  Bussy  delivered  from  his 
two  most  formidable  enemies,  by  the  very  strcke 
which  they  had  inmed  against  him;  and  in  this  state 
of  uncontrokd)le  power  in  the  wide«extended  govam* 
Blent  of  Deccan,  was  he  placed,  when  the  arrival  of 
Lally,  produced  an  extraordinary  change  in  his 
views;  and  insured  a  new  train  of  events  in  the 
Sttbah. 

The  character  of  £hat  new  Governor  was  ill 
adapted  to  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  ap* 
p(NBted  to  act  Ardent  and  impetuous,  by  the 
original  structure  of  hb  mind,  his  eady  success  and 
distinction  had  rendered  him  vain  and  presumptuous*. 
With  natural  talents  o£  considerable  force,  his  know- 
ledge was  scanty  and  supei*fidal»  .  Having  never  ex-^ 
perienced  difficulties,  he  never  abticq)ated  any :  For 
him  it  was  enough  to  will  the  end ;  the  means  ob> 
tained  an  inferior  portion  of  his  regard.  Acquainted 
thoroughly  with  the  technical  part  of  the  military 
profession,  but  acquainted  with  nothing  else,  he  was 
totfdly  unable  to  apply  its  principles  in  a  new  situa- 
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tion  of  things.    Unacquainted  with  the  character  and  BOOfetV. 
manners  of  the  people  among  whom  he  was  called  ^^t^:  ^ 
upon  to  act;  he  was  too  ignorant  of  the  theory  of   .^58 
war,  to  know,  that  on  the  management  of  his  intel- 
lectual and  moral  instruments,  the  success  of  the  Ge- 
neral mainly  depends. 

He  began  by  what  he  conceived  a  very  justifiable 
act  of  authority,  but  which  was  in  reaUty  a  cruel 
violation  of  the  customs,  the  religion,  and,  in  truth, 
the  l^al  rights  of  the  natives.  As  there  was  not  at 
Pondicherry,  of  the  persons  of  the  lower  castes,  who 
are  employed  in  the  sei^vile  occupations  of  the  camp, 
a  sufficient  number  to  answer  the  impatience  of  M. 
Lally,  in  forwarding  the  troops  to  Fort  St.  David,  he 
ordered  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  town  to  be 
pressed,  and  emplc^ed,  without  cfistinction  of  caste,  in 
carrying  burdens,  and  performing  whatever  labour 
might  be  required.  The  terror  dhd  consternation 
created  by  such  an  act  was  greater  than  if  he  had 
set  fire  to  the  town  and  butchered  every  man  whoni 
it  contained.  The  consequence  ^as,  that  the  natives 
were  afraid  to  trust  themselves  in  his  power ;  and  he 
thus  insured  a  deficiency  of  attendants.^ 

1  Thb,  at  least,  is  stated  by  the  English  historians,  and  by  the  aiiiner- 
ous  and  too  successful  enemies  of  Lally.  In  the  original  correspondence, 
there  is  no  proof  that  I  can  perceive.  In  one  of  Lally's  letters  (to  De 
Leyrit,  18th  of  May)  he  presses  him  to  prevail  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
Poodicbenj,  by  extra  rewards,  to  lend  their  assistance.  This 'looks  not 
like  a  general  order  to  impress  the  inhabitants.  The  truth  is,  tliat  he 
Inmself  brings  charges,  which  were  too  well  ibunded,  of  oppression  com- 
mitted by  others  against  the  natives.  In  his  letter  to  De  Leyrit,  25th  of 
May,  It 58,  he  says,  ^' J'apprend  que  dans  vntre  civil  et  dans  votre  miU- 
mire,  il  se  commet  des  vexations  vis^*vts  des  gens  du  pays  qui  ies  eloign 
oettt  et  Ies  eoBp^cheat  de  vous  &ire  Ies  foumitures  necessaires  a. la  sub* 
sittaaoe  da  I'ann^."  lally  says  in  his  Memoir,  p.  50,  <<  Des  employes 
du  Sieor  Desvaux,  protege  par  le  Sieur  de  Leyrit,  nrr^toient  des  proii* 
sions  qui  arrivoient  au  camp,  et  exigeoient  de  i'argent  des  noirs,  pour 
kor  ocoorder  la  liberty  du  passage.  Un  de  ces  brigands  avoit  M  pris 
vol..  III.  o 
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BOOKiv.  The  feeble  bullocks  of  the  country,  and  the  small- 
^'  ness  of  the  number  which  the  Governor  and  Coundi 
1758.  ^^  Pondicherry  were  al)le  to  supply,  but  ill  accorded 
with  Lally's  ideas  of  a  sufficiency  of  draught  cattle. 
The  very  depressed  state  of  the  treasury  precluded 
the  possibility  of  affording  other  facilities^  the  want 
of  which  his  impatience  rendered  a  galling  disap- 
pointment. He  vented  his  uneasiness  in  reproaches 
and  complaints.  He  had  carried  out  in  his  mind  one 
of  those  wide,  and  sweeping  conclusions,  which  men  of 
little  experience  and  discrimination  are  apt  to  form ; 
that  his  countrymen  in  India  were  universally  rogues: 
And  to  this  sentiment,  that  ignorance  and  avidity,  at 
home,  which  recalled  Dupleix,  were  well  calculated  to 
conduct  him.  The  Directdrs  had  told  him  in  thdr 
instructions ;  ^  As  the  troubles  in  India  have  been 
the  source  of  fortunes,  rapid  and  vast,  tp  a  gr^t 
number  of  individuals,  the  same  system  always  reigns 
at  PondicheiTy,  where  those  who  have  not  yet  made 
their  fortune  hope  to  make  it  by  the  same  means ; 
imd  those  who  hame  already  dissipated  it  hope  to 
make  it  a  second  time.  The  Sieur  de  Lally  will 
have  an  arduous  task  to  eradicate  that  spirit  of  cu- 
pidity ;  but  it  would  be  one  of  the  most  important 
services  which  he  could  render  to  the  Company."^ 
Every  want,  therefore,  which  he  experienced ;  eveiy 
delay  which  occurred,  he  ascribed  to  the  dishonesty 
and  misconduct  of  the  persons  employed  ;^  and  had 

en  flagrant  delit.  On  avoit  saisi  sur  lai  ud  sac  plein  d'espeoes  et  de  pedts 
joyaux  enlev^s  aux  paysans/' 

1  Mem.  poov  Lally,  p.  SI.  In  their  letter  ef  the  SOth  Marcb,  1759, 
diey  say,  '*  Vous  voudrez  bien  prendre  en  consideration  radininistracion 
des  afFaires  de  la  Compagnie,  et  Torigine  det  abtis  $ans  nombre  que  nout 
y  voyons:  Un  despotitm  abtolu  nons  paroit  la  premiere  chose  a  corrifger." 
—They  add,  ^*  Nous  troovons  par-tout  des  preuves  de  la  prodigality  la 
plus  oatr6e,  et  dn  plus  grand  desordre/' 

*  Tliere  is  no  doubt  at  all,  that  the  neglect  of  til  preparatioD,  to  co« 
5 
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so  little  prudence  as  incessantl}^  to  dedare  those  book  iv« 
opinions  in  the  most  pointed  and  offensive  terms  ^"^''^'- 
which  his  language  could  supply.    These  proceedings    x75S« 
rendered  him  in  a-^hort  time  odious  to  every  class  of 
men  in  the  colony ;  precluded  all  cordial  co-operation, 
and  insured  him  every  species  of  ill-office  which  it 
was  safe  to  render.     The  animosity  at  last  between 
him  and  his  countrjrmen  became  rancour  and  rage; 
and  the  possibility  of  a  tolerable  management  of  the 
common  concerns  was  utterly  destroyed. 

On  the  1st  of  May,  Lally  himself  arrived  at  Fort 
St*  David ;  and  when  joined  by  the  troops  from  the^ 
ships,  and  those  whom  he  had  drawn  from  the  forts 
in  Camatic,  he  had^  according  to  Mr.  Orme,  8^500 
Europeans,  exclusive  of  officers,  and  about  the  same 
number  of  Sepoys,  assembled  for  the  attack.  The 
garrison  consisted  of  1,600  natives,  and  619  Europe^ 
ans,  of  whom  eighty-three  wei^  sick  or  infirm,  and 
250  were  seamen.^  The  place  held  out  till  the  1st  of 
June,  when,  having  nearly  expended  its  ammunition, 


able  him  to  tct  with  promptitnde,  though  they  had  been  expecting  him 
at  Pondicherry  for  eight  months,  was  extreme,  and  to  the  last  degree  ctil« 
pable.  There  was  a  total  want  of  talent  at  this  time  at  Pondicherry; 
a  weak  imagination  that  the  expected  armament  was  to  do  every  thing, 
and  that  those  who  were  there  before  had  no  occasion  to  do  any^  thing; 
otherwise  with  the  g^^at  Superiority  of  force  they  had  enjoyed  since  the 
arrival  of  the  1,000  Europeans,  in  the  beginning  of  September,  they 
might  have  performed  actions  of  no  trifling  importance,  and  have  at 
least  prepared  seme  of  the  money  and  other  things  neqaisite  for  the  opei^ 
atious  of  Lally. 

I  Orme.  Lally  (Mem  p.  4S)  says,  '^  II  y  avoit  dans  le  Fort  de  Saint 
David  sept  cent  Europ^ns,  et  environ  deux  mille  Cipayes.  Les  troupes 
da  Comte  de  LaUy  consistoieiit  en  eeife  cents  Europ^ns,  et  six  eeott 
noir^  tant  cavalerie  qu^  ioiimUrie,  ramase^  k  la  bfttf .  Son  r^nent, 
qui  avoit  essay^  on  combat  de  mer^  ou  il  avpst  perdu  qiiatre|-ving^|aatre 
hommes,  et  k  qui  on  n^  avoit  donn^  depols  son  debarquement^  Pondi*- 
cherry,  que  quarante-huit  heares  de  repoe,-*toit  k  peine  an  etat  de  Id 
fonmir  deux  piquets/' — It  is  act  least  to  be  remembered  that  this  state-  ' 
ment  of  facts  was  made  in  the  hcfi  of  Lally's  numerous  and  bitter 
enemies.  •  •      •  ' 
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BOOKiv.it  yielded  on  capitulation.  It  was  expected  to  faavo 
CiiAy.4,  mack  a  better  defence;  and  the  En^h  historians 
-^^^^  have  not  spared  the  conduct  of  the  commanding" 
oJBBcer.  He  h^  courage  and  spiiit  in  sufficient 
abundance;  but  was  not  very  rich  in  mental  re- 
sources, or  very  accurate  in  ascertaining  the  conducive- 
ness  of  his  means.  In  consequence  of  instructions 
brought  from  France,  Lally  immediately  issued  orders 
for  razing  the  fortifications  to  the  ground :  As  soon 
as  the  fort  capitulated,  he  sent  a  detachment  against 
Devi-Cotah,  which  the  garrison  immediately  aban- 
doned ;  and  on  the  7th  of  June,  he  returned  with  the 
army,  in  triumph,  and  sung  Tc  Dtum  at  Pondi- 
cheny. 

The  English,  in  full  expectation  that  the  next 
operation  of  Lally  would  be  the  siege  of  Madi^as,  had 
called  in  the  troops  from,  all  the  forts  in  the  interior, 
except  Trichinopoly ;  and  bad  even  debated  whether 
they  should  not  abandon  that  city  itself.  All  the 
troops  from  Tinivelly  and  Madura  were  ordered  to 
return  to  Trichinopoly,  and,  together  with  the  garri- 
son, to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  for  any  emer- 
gency. 

The  great  poverty,  however,  of  the  French  exche- 
quer ;  and  the  inability,  created  or  greatly  enhanced 
by  the  unpopular  proceedings  of  Lally,  of  supplying 
its  deficiencies  by  credit;  cramped  his  operations, 
and  sharpened  the  asperities  of  his  temper.  He  had 
written  from  fort  St.  David  to  the  Govenior  of  Pon- 
dicherry,  in  the  foUowiiig  terms ;  *^  This  letter  shall 
be  an  eternal  secret  between  you.  Sir,  and  roe,  if  you 
affbrd  me  the  mtens  of  accomplishing  my  enterprise. 
I  left  you  1OQ,P06  livres  of  my, own  money  to  aid 
you  in  |u:oviding  the  funds  which  it  requires.  I 
found  not,  upon  my  arrival,  in  your  purse,  and  in 
that  of  your  whole  council,  the  i^source  of  100  pence. 

.1 
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You,  as  well  as  they,  have  refused  me  the  support  of  bookiv. 
your  credit     Yet  I  imagine  you  are  all  of  you  more  ^^'^•*' 
indebted  to  the- Company  than  I  am.     If  you  con-    175$, 
tinue  to  leave  me  in  want  of  every  thing,  and  exposed 
to  contend  with  universal  disaffection,  not  only  shall 
I  inform  the  King  and  the  Company  of  the  warm  zeal  • 
which  their  servants  here  display  for  their  interest, 
but  I  shall  take  effectual  measures  for  not  depending^ 
during  the  short  stay  I  wish  to  make  in  this  country^ 
on  the  party  spirit  and  the  personal  views,  with  which 
I  perceive  that  every  member  appears  occupied,  to  the 
total  hazard  of  the  Company."^ 

Despairing  of  funds  from  any  other  source,  he  re^ 
solved  to  devote  to  this  object  the  next  operations  of 
the  war.'  He  at  the  same  time  recalled  Bussy, 
against  whose  character  he  fostered  the  strongest 
prejudices,  and  the  importance  of  whose  transactions 
under  the  Subahdar  he  treated  as  interested  pretence 
and  imposture. 

Two  plans  presented  themselves  for  the  supply  of 

1  Memoire,  ut  sapra,  Pieces  Jastificatives,  p.  90.  De  Leyrit  defended 
liunself  by  asserting  the  want  of  means ;  ''  Je  voos  rendrai  oompte,"  says 
be,  ''  de  ma  conduite,  et  de  la  disette  de  fonds  dans  laquelle  on  m'a 
laissc  depuis  deax  ans,  et  je  compte  vous  fsiire  voir  que  j'ai  fait  k  tons 
egards  plus  qu'on  ne  devoit  attendre  de  rooi.  Mes  resources  sont  au« 
jourdui  epuis^s,  et  nous  u'en-  avons  plus  k  attendre  que  d'on  sncc^.  Ou 
en  trottverois-je  de  sufiisaiites  dans  un  pays  ruin^  par  quiuze  ans  d« 
guerre,  pour  foornir  aux  depenses  considerables  de  votre  arm^e  et  auz 
besoins  d'une  escadre,  par  laquelle  nous  attendions  bien  des  especes  de 
seconrs,  et  qui  se  troufe  auconcraire  denude  de  tout?'*  lb.  No.  £0. 
Lett,  da  Sieur  De  Leyrit  au  Comte  de  Lally,  34th  May,  1758.  Lally, 
however,  asserts  that  he  had  received  two  millions  of  livres  by  the  arrival 
•ftbefleet^  Mem.  p.  49. 

s  This  at  least  is  the  account  of  the  English  historians.  Lally  himiftclf 
says,  that  it  was  his  own  design  to  proceed  directly  from  Fort  St.  David 
to  Madras ;  but  the  commander  of  the  fleet  absolutely  refused  to  co- 
operate with  him;  wMd  go  upon  a  cruize  to  the  south,  for  the  purpoM 
of  intercepting  such  vessels  as  might  iirrive  from  England;  and  carried 
with  him  the  detachment  which  Lally  had  put  on  board  to  prevail  upon 
him  to  trast  himself  again  at  sen  after  the  first  engagement.  Mem.  p.  67, 
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BOOKIV.  his  wants.  All  the  western  and  northern  districts  of 
^^^^'  ^  the  nabobship,  evacuated  by  the  English,  lay  open  to 
^^^^  his  incursions,  and  in  the  rents  which  might  be  col- 
lected offered  a  certain  resource.  But  the  collection 
of  rents  was  a  tedious  operation,  and  the  expected 
phniuce  a  scanty  supply.  The  King  of  Tanjore, 
when  pressed  in  1751  by  Chunda  Saheb  and  the 
French,  had,  among  his  other  efforts  to  procrastinate 
and  evade,  given  his  bond,  which  still  remained  at 
Pondicherry,  for  5,600,000  rupees.  This  sum,  could 
it  only  be  extorted  from  him,  was  a  large  and  present 
resource ;  and  in  Fort  St.  David,  as  a  prisoner,  had 
been  found  the  pretender  to  the  throne  of  Tanjore, 
who  might  now  be  employed  as  an  instrument  to 
frighten  the  Rajah  into  compliance.  The  expedition 
against  Tanjore  was  accordingly  undertaken ;  and  on 
the  18th  of  June  Lally  took  the  field.' 

From  the  terror  of  the  natives,  the  alienation  of  the 
Europeans,  and  the  want  of  money,  the  equipment  of 
the  expedition,  in  attendants,  draught  catUe,  and  even 
provisions  and  ammunition,  was  in  the  highest  degree 
defective.  In  sieven  days  the  army  arrived  at  Cari- 
cal,  not  without  suffering,  at  this  early  stage,  both 
from  fatigue  and  from  hunger.^  At  this  place  Lally 
was  met  by  a  messenger  from  the  King,  who  was  de- 

1  Lally  repeats  with  what  regret  he  postponed  the  siege  of  Madras; 
and  shows  that  it  was  by  earnest  pentnasions  of  the  Goremor,  and  the 
Jesuit  Lavanr  (a  missionary  of  a  most  intriguing  spirit,  who  had  contrifed 
to  gain  a  vast  influence  in  the  Councils  of  Pondicherry),  that  he  under- 
took the  expedition  to  Tanjore.    Mem.  p.  69. 

«  Lally  was,  of  course,  obliged  to  trust  to  the  information  of  tliose  ac- 
quunted  with  the  country ;  and  the  letters  of  Lavaur  and  De  'Leyrit 
make  it  sufficiently  appear  that  they  extenuated  beyond  measure  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  undertaking;  and  made  him  set  out  upon  representations 
which  they  knew  to  be  false,  and  promises  which  were  never  intended  to 
be  fulfilled.  In  fact  it  would  have  required  a  cooler,  and  a  more  fertile 
head  than  that  of  Lally,  to  counteract  the  malignity,  to  stimulate  the  in- 
diflference,  and  to  supply  the  enormous  deficiencies,  by  which  he  was  suiw 
rounded. 
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sirous  to  treat.  Lally  understood^  that  some  of  his  BOOKiv. 
predecessors  had  been  duped  into  impolitic  delay,  by  ^^^^'  ^' 
the  artful  negotiations  of  the  King  of  Tanjore*  He  j^^g^ 
resolved  to  display  superior  wisdom,  by  a  conduct  di- 
rectly the  reverse.  He  proceeded  to  Nagore,  a  town 
accounted  rich,  about  four  miles  to  the  north  of  Ne- 
gapatnam;  but  the  merchants  had  time  to  remove 
their  most  valuable  effects,  and  the  acquisition  yielded 
only  a  trifle.  On  the  28th  he  arrived  at  Kiveloor, 
the  seat  of  a  celebrated  Pagoda,  which  Eastern  exag- 
geration represented  as  containing  enormous  riches, 
the  accumulated  offerings  of  the  piety  of  ages :  Had 
it  been  plundered  by  a  Mahomedan  conqueror,  and 
the  transaction  recorded  by  a  Persian  historian,  he 
would  have  described  his  hero  as  bearing  away,  in  his 
fortunate  chariots,  a  mountain  of  gold.  Under  the 
vulgar  persuasion,  Lally  ransacked,  and  even  dug  the 
houses ;  dragged  the  tanks,  and  took  away  the  idols ; 
but  no  treasures  were  found,  and  the  idols,  instead  of 
gold,  were  only  of  brass.  Six  unhappy  Brahmens 
lingered  about  the  camp,  in  hopes,  it  is  probable,  of 
recovering  some  of  their  beloved  divinities.  The  sus- 
picions of  Lally  took  them  for  spies ;  his  vic^ence  and 
precipitation  took  his  suspicions  for  realities ;  and  he 
ordered  the  six  Brahmens  to  be  treated  as  the  Euro- 
peans are  accustomed  to  treat  the  natives  convicted 
as  spies ;  that  is,  to  be  shot  away  from  the  muzzles  of 
the  guns.  The  King's  army  took  the  field ;  but  after 
a  slight  show  of  resistance  retreated  to  the  capital, 
near  which  Lally  arrived  on  the  18th  of  July.  Con- 
ferences ensued :  ITie  King  offered  a  sum  of  money, 
but  greatly  inferior  to  what  was  required:  Lally 
offered  to  abate  in  his  pecuniary  demand,  provided  he 
were  fiimished  with  600  bullocks,  and  a  supply  of 
gunpowder.  His  agents  were  more  prudent  than 
himself,  and  suppressed  the  article  of  gunpowder, 
the  deficiency  of  which,  if  known    to   the  King, 
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BOOKiy.was  not.  likely  to  improve  his  disposition  to  corti- 
Chap.  4.  pj^an^e .  and  the  bullocks  the  King  observed  that 
1758.  ^^  religion  did  not  permit  him  to  grant.  The  can- 
nonade and  bombardment  liegan.  After  a  few  days 
the  King  renewed  his  efforts  for  an  accommodation. 
The  obliquities  of  Eastern  negotiation  wore  out  the 
temper  of  Lally ;  and  he  threatened  to  carry  the 
King  and  all  his  family  slaves  to  Mauritius.  This  out- 
rage produced  in  the  Hindu  a  final  resolution  to  de- 
fend himself  to  the  last  extremity.  He  had  early, 
among  his  applications  for  assistance,  implored  the 
co-operation  of  the  English ;  and  Captain  Calliaud  at 
Trichinopoly  was  commissioned  to  make  all  those  ef- 
forts in  his  favour  which  his  own  security  might  ap- 
pear to  allow.  That  officer  sent  to  him  without  delay 
a  small  detachment,  which  might  feed  his  hopes  of  a 
more  efficient  support,  and  afford  him  no  apology  for 
making  his  peace  with  the  French.  But  he  was 
afraid  to  intrust  with  him  any  considerable  portion  of 
his  troops,  fuUy  aware  that  the  French  might  at  any 
time  make  with  him  an  accommodation,  and  receive 
his  assistance  to  destroy  the  very  men  who  had  come 
to  protect  him.  Upon  this  last  occurrence  Calliaud 
inferred  that  the  time  for  accommodation  was  elapsedj 
and  sent  an  additional  detachment.  Lally  continued 
his  operations,  ^nd  on  the  7th  of  August  effected  a 
breach. 

At  this  time,  however,  only  150  charges  of  powder 
for  the  cannon,  not  twenty  cartouches  a  man  for  the 
troops,  and  not  provisions  for  two  days,  remained  in 
the  camp.^     The  next  morning  intelligence  was  re- 


»  Tills  is  the  statement  of  Orme  (ii.  27).  That  of  Lally  is — qu'il  ne 
resto'it  au  pare  d'artillcrie  que  trois  milliers  de  poudre  pour  les  canons, 
et  vingt  coups  par  soldat  en  cartouche — he  adds  that  he  had  no  other 
balls  for  the  cannon  but  those  which  were  shot  by  the  enemy,  of  which 
few  corresponded  with  the  calibre  of  his  guns;  that  twenty-four  boDrs^ 
battering  were  still  requisite  to  make  the  breach  practicable ;  that  he  bad 
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ceived,  that  the  English  fleet,  after  a  fresh  engage- BOOK  IV. 
ment  with  the  French,  had  anchored  before  Carical,  ^^^^'  ^ 
from  which  alone  the  French  army  could  derive  its  ^j^^ 
sufffiies.  Lally  summoned  a  council  of  war.  Out  of 
thirteen  officers,  two,  the  Count  d'Estaign,  and  M . 
Saubinet,  advised  an  ^immediate  assault,  considering 
the  success  as  certain,  and  the  landing  of  the  English 
at  Carical,  .while  the  French  fleet  kept  the  sea,  as 
highly  improbable.  It  was  determined,  in  conformity 
with  the  opinion  of  the  other  eleven,  to  raise  the  siege.^ 
Intelligence  of  this  resolution  of  the  enemy,  and  of  the 
negligence  and  security  in  which  they  encamped,  en* 
couraged  the  Tanjorines  to  attempt  a  surprise ;  which 
brought  Lally  and  his  army  into  imminent  danga** 
After  a  disastrous  march,  in  which  they  suffered  se- 
verely, from  the  enemy,  from  fatigue,  and  from  fa- 
mine, ^  they  arrived  on  the  aSth  at  Carical,  and 
saw  the  English  fleet  at  anchor  off  the  mouth  of  the 
river. 

After  the  first  of  the  naval  engagements,  the  Eng- 
lish fleet,  before  they  could  anchor,  were  carried  a 
league  to  the  north  of  Sadras ;  the  French,  whidi  ha4 
suffered  less  in  the  rigging,  and  sailed  better,  anchored 
fifteen  miles  to  the  windward.  The  English  as  soon 
as  possible  weighed  again,,  and  after  a  fruitless  endea^ 
vour  to  reach  Fort  St.  David,  discovered  the  French 
fleet  on  the  28th  of  May  in  the  road  of  Pondicherr}'. 

but  a  few  days'  provisions  for  the  European  part  of  his  army,  wiiile  the 
native  part  and  the  attendants  were  entirely  without  provisions,  and  had, 
the  greater  part  of  them,  deserted.    Mem.  ut  supm,  p.  7S. 

I  Lally  says,  that  he  had  at  the  same  time  received  a  letter  from  the 
Commanding  Officer  at  Pondicherry,  announcing  that  a  body  of  1,200 
En8;lish,  who  had  marched  from  Madras,  were  menacing  Pondicherry;  ^ 
and  one  from  Gopal  Row  the  Mahratta,  threatening  with  a  vistc  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  French^  if  their  army  did  not  immediately  evacuate  Tanjore. 
Mem.  p.  73. 

*  Notwithstanding  their  hardships  and  fatigues  Lally  asserts  that  they 
inat  but  little.  To.  p.  81, 
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BOOK  IV.  The  next  day,  the  French,  at  the  remonstrance  of 
Chap.  4.  LaUy^  ^^^  ggut  qu  board  a  considerable  body  of 
1758.    ^^^P®'  S^^  under  sail ;  but  instead  of  bearing  down  on 
the  English,  unable  to  advance  against  the  wind,  pro- 
ceeded to  Fort  St.  David,  where  they  arrived  on  the 
evening  after  the  surrender.     The  English  sailing 
badly,  fell  to  leeward  as  far  as  Alamparva,  where  in- 
telligence was  received  of  the  loss  of  the  fort.     The 
admiral  therefore,  not  having  water  on  board  for  the 
consumption  of  five  days,  made  sail,  and  anchored  the 
next  day  in  the  road  of  Madras.     The  fleet  had  nu- 
merous wants ;  Madras  had  very  scanty  means  of  sup* 
ply ;  and  nearly  eight  weeks  elapsed  before  it  was 
again  ready  for  sea.     On  the  Sd  of  July  three  ofthe 
Company's  ships  arrived  from  Bengal,  with  money, 
merchandize,  and  stores,  but  no  troops.     The  mon- 
soon had  obliged  them  to  make  the  outward  passage 
towards  Acheen,  and  they  came  in  from  the  south- 
ward.    The  French  Admiral,  after  touching  at  Fort 
St.  David,  had  stood  to  the  southward,  to  cruize  off 
Ceylon ;  in  opposition  to  the  remonstrances  of  Lally, 
who  desired  the  fleet  to  co-operate  in  the  destined 
enterprise  againt  Madras.    Lally  hastened  from  Fort 
St.  David  to  Pondicherry,  and  summoned  a  council  by 
whose  authority  he  recalled  the  fleet.     The  injunc- 
tion reached  the  Admiral  at  Carical  on  the  16th  of 
June,  and  he  anchored  the  next  day  in  the  road  of 
Pondicherry.     Had  he  continued  his  destined  course 
to  the  southward,  he  could  not  have  missed  the  three 
English   East  Indiamen  from  Bengal,  and  by  their 
capture  would  have  obtained*  that  treasure,  the  want 
of  which  alone  disconcerted  the  scheme  of  English  de- 
struction. On  the  25th  of  July  the  English  fleet  were 
again  under  sail ;  and  on  the  27th  appeared  before 
Pondicherry,  where  the  French  lay  at  anchor.    They 
put  to  sea  without  delay ;  but  the  difficulties  of  the 
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navigation^  and  the  aims  of  the  conunanders,  made  it  BOOKiv. 
the  2d  of  August  before  the  fleets  encountered  off  Ca-  ^^^'^' 
rical.     The  French  line  ccMisisted  of  eight  sail ;  the  "^753^ 
English,  as  before,  of  seven.  The  fight  lasted  scarcely 
an  hour ;  when  three  of  the  French  ships  being  driven 
out  of  the  line,  the  whole  bore  away,  under  all  the 
sail  they  could  carry.     The  English  Admiral  gave 
chase;  but  in  less  tluin  ten  minutes  the  enemy  were 
beyond  the  distance  of  certain  shot.     Toward  night 
the  English  gave  over  the  pursuit,  and  came  to  an- 
dior  off  Carical.     The  French  steered  for  Fondi- 
cherry,  when  the  Admiral  declared  his  intention  of 
retiuming  to  Mauritius.      Lally  soit  forward  the 
Count  D'Estaign  to  remonstrate  with  him  t)n  the  dis- 
grace of  quitting  the  sea  before  an  inferior  enemy, 
and  to  urge  him  to  renewed  operations.     D'Estaign 
oflered  to  accompany  him  on  board,  with  any  proper* 
tion  of  the  troops.     Lally  himself  moved  with  the 
army  from  Carical  on  the  24th  of  August,  and,  hav- 
iog  passed  the  Coleroon,  hurried  on  with  a  small  de» 
tachment  to  Pondicherry,  where  he  arrived  on  the 
28th.     He  immediately  summoned  a  mixed  Council 
of  the  administration  and  the  army,  who  joined  in  a 
fresh  expostulation  to  the  Admiral  on  the  necessity  of 
repairing  to  Madras,  where  the  success  of  an  attack  ^ 
must  altogether  depend  upon  the  union  of  the  naval 
and  military  operations.  That  commander,  represent- 
ing his  ships  as  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  disablement, 
and  his  crews  extremely  enfeebled  and  diminished  by 
disease,  would  yield  to  no  persuasion,  and  set  sail 
with  his  whole  fleet  for  Mauritius  on  the  9d  of  Sep* 
tember.^ 

1  These  erents  are  minutely  recorded  by  Orme,  ii.  197—359.  The 
sketches  and  criticisms  of  Cd.  Wilks,  p.  579—898,  are  professional  and 
sensible.  Cambridge,  p.  135—185,  goes  over  the  same  ground.  A  spi* 
rited  abstract  is  pven,  p.  96— 108>  by  the  author  of  the  History  and  Ma- 
nagement of  the  East  India  Company.    For  the  operations  of  Lally»  bis 
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BOOK  IV-  If  wc  trust  to  the  declaration  of  Lally,  his  inten* 
'•  ^'  tion  of  besieging  Madras,  still  more  his  hopes  of 
1758.  ^^i^  It,  were  abandoned  from  that  hour.  Before 
the  fleet  departed,  an  expedition  against  Arcot,  with 
a  view  to  relieve  the  cruel  pressure  of  those  pecuni- 
ary .wants  which  the  disastrous  result  of  the  ex- 
pedition to  Tanjore  had  only  augmented,  was  pro- 
jected and  prepared.  Arcot,  the  capital  of  Camatic, 
had  been  left;  under  the  government  of  one  of 
the  principal  officers  of  Mohamed  All,  the  Eng- 
Ush  Nabob,  with  a  small  body  of  Sepoys  and 
native  cavalry.  With  this  officer.  Raja  Saheb,  (the 
eldest  son  of  the  late  Chunda  Saheb,)  now  decorated 
l^  the  French  with  the  title  of  Nabob,  had  opened  a 
corre^ndence ;  and  a  treaty  was  concluded,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  Governor  was  to  deliver  up  the  place, 
to  receive  as  a  reward  10,000  rupees,  and  to  be 
taken,  along  with  his  troops,  into  the  pay  and  service 
of  Lally.  As  auxiliary  measures,  the  previous  pos- 
session of  the  secondary  forts  of  Trivatore,  Trino- 
malee,  Carangoly,  and  Timery,  was  deemed  expe- 
dient. Lally  divided  his  army  into  four  parts,  to  two 
of  which  the  forts  of  Carangoly  and  Timery  sur- 
rendered without  resistance ;  Trivatore  and  Trino- 
malee  were  taken  by  assault.  On  the  terms  of  a 
pretended  capitulation,  on  the  4th  of  October,  Lally, 
amid  the  thunder  of  cannon,  made  his  entrance  into 
Arcot. 

The  fort  of  Chiugliput,  the  occupation  of  which, 
from  want  of  f\inds,  or  ignorance  of  its  importance, 
Lally  had  postponed  to  the  acquisition  of  Arcot, 
covered  the  country  whence  chiefly,  in  a  case  of  siege, 
Madras  would  find  it  necessary  to  draw  its  provi- 
sions.    In  the  consternation  under  which  the  English 

own  Memoir,  with  the  origiDal  documents  in  the  appendix,  is  in  tlie 
highest  degree  instruetiTt  and  entertaining. 
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had  withdrawn  their  troops  from  the  country  forts,  BOOKW, 
upon  the  arrival  of  Lalij,  Cbingliput  among  the  rest  ^'''*' 
had  been  left  in  a  very  defenceless  condition;  and  x7^* 
when  the  French  marched  against  Carangoly,  they 
might  have  taken  Chingliput  by  escalade  in  open 
day.  The  English,  awakened  to  a  sense  of  its  import- 
ance, left  Arcot  to  its  fate,  and  made  all  their  exer-» 
tions  to  save  Chingliput.  A  fleet  had  arrived  from 
England  in  the  middle  of  September,  which  brought 
850  of  the  King^s  troops,and  with  them  Colonel  Drapier 
and  Major  Brereton:  Captain  Calliaud,  with  the 
whole  of  the  European  troops,  was  recalled  from  Tri- 
chinopoly :  And  before  Lally  entered  Arcot,  ChingU- 
put  was  suppUed  with  a  strong  garrison.  The  dp* 
plications  of  Lally  to  the  government  at  Pondicherry 
for  10,000  rupees,  which  were  necessary,  after  the 
acquisition  of  Arcot,  to  put  the  troops  in  motion  for 
Chinglipiit,  were  answered  only  by  representations 
of  the  complete  exhaustion  of  their  resources ;  and 
that  General,  diliged  for  want,  of  funds  to  place  the 
troops  in  cantonments,  returned  to  Pondicherry,  fu& 
of  mortification  and  chagrin*  ^ 

He  had  been  joined  by  Bussy  about  the  time  at 
which  he  entered  Arcot.  That  officer,  who  had  con* 
ducted  himself  with  such  rare  ability  in  the  domi- 
nions of  the,  Subahdar,  and  with  his  handful  of 
Frendi  had  raised  himsdf  to  an  elevated  station 
among  the  princes  of  India,  had  left  the  Subahdar 
on  a  tottering  throne,  which  nothing  but  his  strong 
support  could  much  longer  uphold.  The  Subahdar, 
when  informed,  of  the  intended  departure  of  the 
French,  was  too  much  amazed  to  believe  the  dread« 
ful-  intelligence ;  and,  when  too  well  assured  of  its 
ominous   reality,  took    his  leave  of    Bussy,  in    an 

«  M«iii.  p<M  \%  Conpte  <k  JUlly,  p,  8C--*99  ;  Orme,  ii.  341—370. 
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BOOKIV.  agony  of  grief  and  despair.  Bussy,  it  is  possible, 
^^^^'  ^'  took  his  departure  with  the  more  alacrity,  as  he 
1758.  hoped,  through  the  representations  which  in  person 
he  would  be  able  to  make,  that  he  could  prevail  upon 
Lally  to  send  him  back,  and  with  augmented  force, 
to  his  important  station;  Having,  on  his  march,  been 
joined  by  Moracin,  the  Governor  of  Masulipatam, 
who  with  his  troops  was  also  recalled,  he  IcdBt  the 
march  to  be  conducted  by  Moracin,  and  under  a  safe- 
guard granted  him  from  Madras  hastened  to  the 
meeting  with  Lally. 

The  head  of  that  General  was  filled  with  the  im- 
portance  of  his  own  project,  the  expulsion  of  the  £ng- 
Ush  from  India ;  and  with  contempt  for  the  schemes 
of  Bussy,  as  of  all  other  men  who  had  different  views 
from  his  own.  In  his  letter  to  Bussy,  upon  the 
taking  of  Fort  St.  David,  he  had  sai4  "^  It  is  the 
whole  of  British  India  which  it  now  remains  for  us 
to  attack.  I  do  not  conceal  from  you  that,  having 
taken  Madras,  it  is  my  resolution  to  repair  imme- 
diately, by  land  or  by  sea,  to  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges,  where  your  talents  and  experience  will  be 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  me.''  Bussy  employed 
every  effort  to  convince  him  of  the  importance  of  re- 
taining the  advantages  which  he  had  gained  in  the 
dominions  of  the  Subahdar ;  and  the  most  pressing 
and  passionate  letters  arrived  from  the  Subahdar 
himsdf.^  But  Lally,  who  had  already  treated  the 
representations  of  Bussy  as  the  visions  of  a  madman, 
and  had  told  the  Governor  of  Pondichenry  that  he 
thought  himself  tooN  condescending  in  reading  his 

1  Lally  himself  ia forms  us,  that  these  letters  anifbrmiy  begaa  with 
such  eipressioDs  as  these,  **  Renvojec  moi  M.  de  Bussy  avec  ud  corps 
de  troupes;  vous  savez  que  je  ne  peux  pas  ro'en  passer;''  or,  ^'vous 
savez  que  je  ne  peui  pas  me  passer  de  M.  de  Bussy;  renvoyez  le  moi 
avcG  un  corps  de  troupes,  &c."    Mem.  pour  le  Compte  de  L^lly,  p.  9S. 
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letters^  lent  a  deaf  ear  to  remonstrances  whidi  in-  BOOKiv. 
wardly  he  regarded  as  the  fruit  of  delusion  or  impos-  ^"^^•^' 
ture.^     Apprized  of  the  money  which  Dupleix  had    |i^^g^ 
raised  on  his  personal  credit,  he  was  not. without 
hopes  that  Bussy  might  be  possessed  of  similar  re^ 
sources;  and  he  states  as  a  matter  of  great  surprise^ 
mixed  with  incredibility,  the  averment  of  Bussy,  that 
in  this  way  he  was  altogether  incapable  of  aiding 
the  general  cause. 

A  high  testimony  from  anoth^  quarter  was  3rielded 
to  the  merits  of  Bussy.  His  rank  as  an  officer  was 
only  that  of  Lieutenant-Colond.  Besides  a  Major- 
G^ieral,  six  Colonels  had  arrived  with  the  army  of 
Lially.  The  six  Colonels,  yielding  to  the  nobler  im- 
pulses of  the  human  mind,  signed  a  requisition  that 
Bussy  mig^t  supersede  them.  **  Their  names,''  says 
Mr.  Orme,  **  highly  worthy  of  record  on  this  occa-  . 
sion,  were  mostly  of  ancient  and  noble  descent; 
D'Estaign,  de  Landivisiau,  de  la  Faire,  Breteuil,  Ver- 
diere,  and  CriUon*" 

To  whatever  quarter  Lally  turned  his  eyes,  he 
found  himself  b^et  with  the  greatest  difficulties. 
The  government  at  Pondicherry  declared,  as  they  had 
finequently  declared  before,  that  in  their  exhausted 
situation  it  was  altogether  impossible  for  them  to  find 
the  means  of  subristing  the  army  at  Pondicherry. 
When  a  council  of  war  was  called,  the  Count 
lyEstaign,  and  other  officers,  pronounced  it  better  to 
die  by  a  musket  ball,  under  the  ramparts  of  Madras, 
than  by  hunger,  within  those  of  Pondicherry.  The 
idea  of  undertaking  a  siege,  says  Lally,  the  total 
want  of  funds  excluded  from  the  mind  of  every  one. 
But  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  bombard  the  place^ 


>  Letter  to  De  Leyrit,  28tb  June,  1758.   Mem.  ut  sapra,  Appen. 
No.  xKxvi. 
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BOOK  IV.  to  shuli  up  the  English  within  the  fort»  to  obtain  the 
^"^^'  '*•  pillage  of  the  black  town,  and  to  lay  waste  the  sur- 
1758.    rounding  countiy.^ 

The  Governor  of  Pondicherry  declared  that  he  was 
destitute  of  every  species  of  resource,  either  for  the 
pay  or  the  maintenance  of  the  soldiers.  Lally  ad- 
vanced 60,000  rupees  of  his  own  money,  and  pre- 
vailed  upon  some  members  of  the  council,  and  other 
individuals  in  Pondicherry,  to  follow,  in  some  degree, 
his  example.  From  this  species  of  contribution  or 
loan,  he  obtained  34,000  rupees^  which,  added  to  his 
own,  made  a  sum  of  94,000.  This  was  the  treasure 
with  which,  at  the  head  of  £,700  European  troops, 
and  4,000  Indians,  he  marched  against  Madras. 

The  expedition  was  ready  for  its  departure  at  the 
beginning  of  November,  but  the  continuance  of  the 
rains  retarded  its  arrival  before  Madras  till  the  12th 
of  December,  when  Lally  had  not  fimds  to  ^isure  the 
subsistence  of  the  army  for  a  single  week.  The 
English  had  made  active  use  of  the  interviening  period 
for  providing  themselves  with  the  means  of  defence. 
When  Admiral  Pococke  quitted  the  coast  in  October 
to  avoid  the  monsoon,  he  left  behind  him  the  marines 
of  the  squadron,  and  was  expected  back  in  January. 
A  body  of  cavalry,  under  an  adventurer  of  the  coun- 
try, was  taken  into  pay ;  and  so  posted,  along  with 
the  Sepoys  from  Trichinopoly,  as  to  make  war  upon 
the  line  of  the  enemy's  convoys.  The  veteran  Lau- 
rence, who  was  still  in  iVIadras,  was  put  at  the  Jhead 
of  the  troops ;  and.  took  post  with  the  greater  part  of 
the  army  on  elevated  ground  at  some  distance  from 
the  town.  It  was  not,  however,  his  intention  to  run 
the  risk  of  an  action ;  and  as  the  enemy  advanced, 
he  gradually  yielded  ground,  till  on  the  12th  he 
entered  the  fort  with  ail  his  army.     The  command 

1  Mem.  ut  sapra,  i.  98,  100. 
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k)  the  fort  bebnged  to  the  Governor,  Pigot*    But  h^  BOOKiVi 
was  an  intelligent,  and  an  active  man  ;  and  the  har-  ^"^'''  ^' 
mohy  of  the  defence '  experienced  no  *  intemiptidn.    \^^g^ 
The  military  within  the  wails  now  consisted  of  1,758 
Europeans,  2,220  Sepoys,  and  200  horse  of  the  Na- 
bob, on  whom  by  experience  little  dependanee  was 
placed.     The  other  Europeans  were  150  men,  who 
were  employed  without  distinction  in  serving  out 
stores,  and  other  auxiliary  operations. 

On  the  13th  the  enemy  remained  on  the  pkdn^ 
and  reconnoitred  the  place.  On  the  14th,  early  in 
the  morning,  they  took  possession  of  the  Uack  town. 
Where  the  soldiery,  from  want  of  skill,  or  authority, 
on  the  part  of  their  commander,  abandoned  them- 
selves to  intemperance  and  disorder.  In  hopes  of 
profiting  by  this  opportunity,  the  English  made  a 
strong  sally  with  600  chosen  men.  They  penetrated 
into  the  black  town  before  the  enemy  were  collected 
in  sufficient  numbers ;  butwere  at  last  opposed  by  a 
force  which  they  could  not  withstand ;  and,  had  th^ 
division  of  the  enemy,  which  was  under  the  com* 
mand  of  Bossy,  advanced  with  sufficient  proniptitude 
to  cut  off  thdr  retreat,  it  b  highly  probable  that  few 
of  them  would  have  made  their  escape*  Lally  ad*- 
duces  the  testimony  of  the  officers,  who  commanded 
under  Bussy,  that  they  Joined  in  urging  him  to  in- 
tercept the  English  detachment ;  but  that  he,  alk^* 
ing  the  want  of  cannon,  absolutely  refused.  Mr. 
Orme  says  that  he  justified  himself  by  the  delay  of 
Lally's  orders,  without  which  it  was  contraiy  to  his 
duty  to  advance.  To  gain  however  a  great  advan- 
tage, at  a  critical  moment,  a  zealous  officer  will  ad- 
venture somewhat,  under  some  deficiency  both  of  can- 
non and  of  orders.  The  loss  on  the  part  of  the  Eng- 
lish was  not  less  than  200  soldiers,  and  six  officers. 

VOL.  III.  r 
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sooRiv.  In  mere  numbers  that  of  the  enemy  was  nearfy  the 

f^;^same. 
1^^^  llie  capture  of  the  Uaek  town  had  fiirmshed  to 
LaDy  for  the  demknds  of  the  setvice  only  80,009 
Kvres,  lent  to  him  by  an  Armenian  merchaiit»  whom 
he  had  saved  from  plunder ;  and  to  these  were  added 
13,000  li vres  furnished  by  an  Hindu  partizan.  With 
these  funds  he  began  to  construct  bts  batteries,  in  the 
intention,  as  he  repeats^  of  only  bombarding  the  place^ 
when  intelligence  was  brought,  on  the  24th  of  De- 
cember, that  a  frigate  from  the  islands  had  arrived  at 
PondScherry  with  a  million  of  Kvresi^  It  was  this 
circumstance^  he  says,  which  now  determined  him  to 
convert  the  bombardment  into  a  siege. 

With  only  two  engineers,  and  three  artillery 
officers,  excepting  the  few  who  belonged  to  the  Com* 
pany,  all  deficient  both  in  knowledge  and  enterprise ; 
with  officers  in  general  dissatisfied  and  ili-disposedy 
with  only  the  common  men  on  whom  he  could  de- 
pend, and  of  whose  alacrity  he  never  had  reason  to 
complain,  he  carried  on  the  siege  with  a  vigour  and 
activity  which  commanded  the  respect  even  of  the 
besieged,  though  they  were  little  acquainted  with  the 
difficulties  under  which  he  toiled.  By  means  of  the 
supi^s  which  had  plentifully  arrived  from  Bengal, 
and  the  time  which  the  Presidency  had  enjoyed  to 
make  preparation  for  the  siege,  the  English  were 
supplied  with  an  abundance  both  of  money  and  of 
stores.  The  resolution  to  defend  themselves  to  the 
utmost  extremity,  which  has  seldom  been  shared 
more  universally  and  cordially  by  any  body  of  men, 
inspired  them  with  incessant  vigilance  and  activity. 
The  industry  of  the  enemy  was  perpetually  counter* 
acted  by  a  similar  industry  on  the  part  of  their  oppo- 
nents.    No  sooner  had  those  without  elected  a  work. 
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than  the  most  active,  and  enterprising,  and  often  booktv. 
skiUui  exertions  were  made  from  within  to  destroy  ^"^^'  ^, 
it.  Whatever  ingenuity  the  enemy  employed  in  j^ss^ 
devising  measures  of  attadc  was  spasdily  discovered 
by  the  keen  and  watchiul  eyes  of  the  defenders^  A 
breach,  in  spite  of  all  those  exertions,  was  however 
effected;  and  the  mind  of  Lally  was  intensdy  en« 
gaged  with  preparations  for  the  assault',  when  he 
found  the  oflScers  of  his  army  altogether  indisposed 
to  Second  his  ardour.  Mr.  Orme  declares  his  opinioni 
that  their  objections  were  founded  on  real  and  pru- 
dential considerations,  and  that  an  attempt  to  stoim 
the  {dace  would  have  been  attended  witii  repulse  and 
disaster.  Lally,  however,  says  that  the  most  odious 
intrigues  were  carried  on  in  the  army,  and  groundless 
apprehensions  were  propagated,  to  dmke  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  soldiers,  and  prevent  the  execution  of  the 
plan;  that  the  situation  of  the  General  was  thus 
rendered  critical  in  the  highest  degree,  and  the 
chance  of  success  exceedingly  diminished ;  yet  he 
still  adhered  to  his  design,  and  only  waited  for  the 
setting  of  the  moon,  whidi  in  India  sheds  a  light  not 
much  feebler  than  that  of  a  winter  sun,  on  the  very 
day  on  which  an  English  fleet  of  six  sail  arrived  at 
Madras. 

The  fleet  under  Admiral  Pococke,  which  had  left 
Madras  on  the  llth  of  Octolier,  had  arrived  at  Bom- 
bay on  the  10th  of  December,  where  they  found  six 
of  the  Company's  ships,  and  two  ships  of  the  Hne, 
with  600  of  the  King's  troops  on  board.  On  the 
31st  of  December  the  Company'^s  ships,  with  all  the 
troops,  sailed. from  Bombay,  under  the  convoy  of  two 
fVigates,  and  arrived  on  the  l6th  of  February,  at  a 
critical  moment,  at  Madras.  "  Words,"  says  Lally, 
^^  are  inadequate  to  express  the  effect  which  the  ap* 
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BOOKiv.  pearance  of  them  produced.     The  oflBkrer  who  <»»* 

CSAP.   4 


manded  in  the  trenches  deemed  it  even  inexpedient  to 
1758*    wait  for  the  landing  of  the  enemy,  and  two  hours  be- 
fore receiving  orders  retired  front  his  post*" 

Lally  was  now  constrained  to  abandon  the  siege. 
The  officers  and  soldiers  had  been  on  no  more  than 
half  payduring  the  first  sixweeksof  tibieexpedition,and 
entirely  destitute  of  pay  during  the  remaining  thiee^ 
The  expenses  of  the  siege,  and  the  half  pay*  had  con- 
sumed,  during  the  first  months  the  miUion  of  livres 
which  had  arrived  from  the  islands.     The  officers 
were  on  the  allowance  of  the  soldiers.     The  subsists 
ence  o£  the  army  for  the  last  fifteen  days  had  de- 
pended almost  entirely  upon  some  rice  and  butter, 
captured  in  two  small  vessels  from  Bengal.     A  very 
small  quantity  of  gunpowder  remained  in  the  camp ; 
and  not  a  larger  at  Pondicherry.     The  bombs  were 
wholly  consumed  three  weeks  before.     The  Sepoys, 
deserted  for  want  of  pay,  and  the  European  cavahrj 
threatened  every  hour  to  go  over  to  the  enemy. 
The  defence  of  Pondicherry  rested  upon  SOO  inva* 
lids;    and,  within  twelve  hours,  the  English,  with 
their  reinforcements,  might  land  and  take  possession 
of  the  place.     On  the  night  of  the  17th  the  French 
army  decamped  fit>m  Madras ;  and  the  English  made 
no  efforts  to  molest  their  retreat.^ 
-^     We  may  judge  of  the  feelings,  towards  one  an- 
other, of  Lally  and  his  countrymen,  when  he  tells  us, 
that  the  retreat  of  the  army  from  Madras  produced 

1  Orme,  i:.  883— 459;  Mem.  pour  Lally,  p.  99—117.  Of  the  sick 
and  wounded,  those  who  were  too  ill  to  be  removed,  to  the  number  of 
thirty-three,  according  to  Lally's  own  account,  to  that  of  forty-four  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Orme's,  were  left  behind,  and  recommeuded  bj  a  letter 
of  Lally  to  the  English  commander.  Tliey  were  treated,  as  Lally  him- 
self declares,  with  all  the  care  which  the  laws,  both  of  war  and  of  hn-» 
niaoity,  prescribed. 
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at  P(ni£cheiT7  the  strongest  demonstrations  of  joy,  BOOKIV. 
and  was  celebrated  by  his  enemies  as  an  occasion  of  ^"^*  *' 
triumph.  j^759^ 

The  Nabob,  Mahomed  Ali,  who  had  retreated  into 
Madias  when  the  French  regained  the  ascendancy  in 
the  province,  had  been  removed  during  the  siege  to 
Trichinopoly;  and  of  his  two  refractory  brotheis 
Abdul  Wahab  and  Nejeeb  OoUa,  who  had  taken  the 
side  of  the  French,  the  former  returned  to  the  Eng* 
lish  connexion,  before  the  ^ege  of  Madras,  and  was 
joined  to  the  party  of  the  English  kept  in  the  field  to 
act  upon  the  enemy's  communications;  the  latter, 
induced  by  the  event  of  the  siege  to  anticipate  suc- 
cess to  the  party  which  he  had  renounced,  murdered 
all  the  French  in  his  service,  except  a  single  ofiicer^ 
and  professed  himself  a  partizan  of  the  English. 

The  English  now  elevated  their  hopes  to  the  re- 
covery of  the  province,  but  found  their  operations 
cramped  by  the  narrowness  of  their  funds.  It  was 
the  6th  of  Maiich  before  the  army,  consisting  of 
1156  Europeans,  rank  and. file,  1570  Sepoys,  II29 
colkries  (irregular  troops  of  the  southern  Polygars,) 
and  1956  horse,  wad  in  a  condition  to  move.  The 
countries  of  Madura  and  Tinivelly  at  the  same  time 
recalled  the  attention  of  the  Presidency^  No  sooner 
had  the  troops  been  withdrawn  for  the  defence  of 
Madras,  than  the  refractory  chiefs  began  their  en- 
croachments. Only  the  towns  of  Madura  and  Par 
lam-Cotah,  preserved  by  the  steadiness  of  the  Se^^ 
poys  in  garrison,  remained  in  obedience  to  the 
English.  And  Mahomed  Issoof,  whp  had  com- 
manded with  reputation  the  Company's  native  troops, 
in  their  former  attempts  in  that  country,  was  now 
sent  back,  in  the  quality  of  renter,  with  ^  body  of 
Sepoys,  for  the  recovery  of  the  country, 
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900KIV.  The  French  army  had  marched  from  Madras  in 
^^^*^'  the  direction  of  Conjeveram ;  and  there  the  Frendi 
)759.  ^^d  English  armies  remained  in  sight  of  one  another, 
without  any  operation  of  importance,  for  two  and 
twenty  days.  The  English,  at  the  end  of  this  time, 
made  a  march  upon  Wandewash ;  took  possession  of 
the  town,  and  began  to  open  ground  against  the  fort. 
This  brought  the  French  army  to  defend  it ;  upon 
which  the  English  decamped  in  the  night;  by  a 
forced  march  of  two  days  arrived  at  ConjeTeram, 
iand  took  it  by  assault.  The  two  armies  continued 
to  watch  one  another  till  the  28th  of  May,  \dicn  they 
both  went  into  cantonments. 

On  the  28th  of  April,  Admiral  Pococke  had  ar- 
lived  upon  the  coast  from  Bombay,  but  had  con- 
tinued to  windward  of  Pondicherry,  and  principally 
at  Negapatnam,  with  a  view  to  intercept  the  French 
squadron,  which  was  expected  from  the  isles.  And 
near  the  end  of  June,  three  of  the  usual  ships  arrived 
at  Madras,  with  100  recruits  of  the  Company,  and 
intelligence  that  Lieutenant  Colonel  Coote,  with 
lOOQ  of  the  King's  troops,  might  be  shortly  Expected 
on  the  coast.  The  satisfaction,  however,  whicfi  this 
good  fortune  w^s  calculated  to  excite,  was  grievoudy 
damped  by  an  attendant  piece  of  advice ;  that  the 
Court  of  Directors,  ^*  dazzled,"  as  Mr.  Orme  ex- 
presses it,  "  by  representations  of  the  great  wealth 
acquired  by  the  conquest  of  Bengal,  and  of  its  suffi- 
ciency to  supply  their  other  presidencies,  had  deter- 
mined  to  send  no  more  treasure  to  any  of  them  till 
the  year  1760."*  From  the  first  moment  of  Indian 
conquests  to  a  late  period  in  their  history,  were  the 
Company  led  into  blunders,  and  were  but  too  success- 
ful in  misleading  the  councils  of  the  nation,  by  their 
^bsurd  estimates  of  the  pecuniary  value  of  Indian  do^ 
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imnicnBu    This  intelligence  was  so  disastrous,  and  full  BOOKIV. 
of  discouragement,   ^  that  for  every  reasm/*  says  ^"^^'^ 
Mr.  Qrme,  **  it  was  kept  ¥rithin  the  Council.'*  *nm^ 

Towards  the  end  of  July  five  of  the  expected  ships, 
with  the  first  division  of  the  troops,  arrived  at  Nega^ 
patnam,  and  having  given  out  the  provisions  and 
stores  which  they  had  brought  for  the  use  of  the  , 
squadron,  saikd  for  Madras.  On  the  20th  of  August 
the  squadron  left  Negapatnam,  and  sailed  for  Trinco- 
malee  in  the  island  of  Ceylon,  where  the  French  fleet 
was  descried,  on  the  2d  of  September.  D*Ach^  had 
been  reinforced  by  the  arrival  of  three  ships  from 
France ;  but  as  the  resources  of  the  islands  were  in- 
adequate to  refit  and  supply  the  fleet,  not  only  much 
time  had  been  lost,  but  he  had  been  compelled  to  re- 
turn to  sea,  in  a  state  of  very  imperfect  equipment. 
It  was  the  10th  of  September  before  the  state  of  the 
winds  and  the  weather  permitted  the  encounter  of  the 
fleets.  The  English  having  the  wind,  came  down 
a^breast,  while  the  French,  who  were  farthest  out  at 
sea,  lay-to  in  line  of  battle  a-head.  The  English 
squadron  consisted  of  nine  ships  of  the  line,  a  frigate, 
the  Queensborougb,  two  of  the  Company's  ships, 
and  a  fire  ship.  The  Frettth  were  eleven  sail  of  the 
line,  and  three  frigates;  and  their  total  battery  ex- 
ceeded that  of  the  English  by  174i  guns,  and  coase» 
4}uently,  by  eighty-seven  in  action.  The  engagement 
lasted  scarcely  two  hours,  when  the  greater  part  of 
the  French  ships  having  quitted  the  Une,  the  whole 
fleet  sailed  away,  and,  in  a  few  minutes  were  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  English  shot.  Sudi  was  the  indeci« 
sive  character  of  naval  actions  in  general,  at  the  pe* 
nod  to  which  we  now  refer*  The  English,  though 
they  had  clearly  the  victgry,  had  also  the  principal  ' 

share  of  the  loss.     In  point  of  men  the  injury  was 
supposed  to  be  nearly  equal  on  botli  sides ;  but  alt 
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BOOK  IV.  the  French  ships,  one  only  excepted,  carried  topsails 
Chap.  4.  ^j^g^  th^y  retired  from  the  fight ;  none  of  the  Eng- 
1759  ^^^^  ships,  after  the  engagement,  could  set  half  their 
sails,  and  two  were  obliged  to  be  taken  in  tow.  The 
English  fleet  anchored  the  next  day  in  the  road  of 
Negapatnam,  and  the  French  in  four  days  aixived  at 
Pondicherry. 

As  nothing  could  exceed  the  distress  of  the 
French  in  respect  to  supplies ;  so  their  hopes  were 
ardent  of  relief  by  the  arrival  of  the  ships.  The  fort 
bf  Covrepawk  had  surrendered  upon  summons,  to  a 
detachn^ent  of  the  English  army,  in  the  beginning  of 
July.  In  the  beginning  of  August,  Lally's  own  re- 
giment mutinied  for  want  of  pay,  and,  by  their  ex- 
ample, subverted  the  discipline  of  the  whole  army. 
The  confidence  of  the  English  had  mounted  so  high, 
that  Major  Brereton,  who  commanded  the  troops,  and 
who  burned  for  an  opportunity  of  performing  some 
exploit  before  the  arrival  of  Coote,  persuaded  the 
Presidency  to  sanction  an  attempt  for  the  reduction 
of  Wandewash.  After  waiting  till  the  roads  were 
passable,  the  whole  army  marched  from  Conjeveram 
on  the  S6th  of  September.  The  principal  part  of  the 
French  forces  were  concentrated  at  Wandewash ;  and 
the  enterprise  was  unsuccessful.  The  English  made  > 
a  spirited  attack  on  the  night  of  the  29th,  but  were  re- 
sisted with  great  gallantry,  and  finally  repulsed  with  a 
loss  of  moi'e  than  200  men.  In  this  action,  a  detach- 
ment of  grenadiers  were  very  expeditiously  quitting 
the  vicinity  of  danger ;  when  their  officer^  instead  of 
calling  after  them,  an  imprudence  which  would,  in  all 
probability,  have  converted  their  retreat  into  a  flight, 
ran  till  he  got  before  them,  and  then,  turning  sud- 
denly round,  said,  "  Halt,''  as  giving  the  ordinary 
word  of  command.  The  habit  of  discipline  pre- 
vailed.     The  men   stopped^  formed    according  to 
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orders,  and  marched  back  into  the  scene  of  action.  BOOK iv. 
But  this  success  of  the  French,  however  brilliant,  ^"^'*'  ^' 
neither  clothed  the  men,  nor  provided  them  with  pro-  1759, 
visions.  Neither  the  English  nor  the  French  bad 
ever  been  able  to  draw  from  the  districts  which  they 
held  in  the  country  sufficient  funds  to  defray  the  ex- 
pense of  the  troops,  employed  in  ccmquering  and 
defending  them.  A  considerable  portion  of  those 
districts,  which  the  French  had  been  able  to  seize 
upon  the  arrival  of  Lally,  the  English  had  again  re- 
covered. The  Government  of  Pondicherry,  left  al- 
most wholly  destitute  of  supplies  from  Europe,  was 
.utterly  exhausted,  first,  by  the  long  and  desperate 
struggle  in  which  they  had  been  engaged;  and 
secondly,  (for  the  truth  must  not  be  disguised,  though 
the  complaints  of  Lally  have  \oag  been  treated  with 
ridicule)  by  the  misapfdication  of  the  puUic  funds :  a 
calamity,  of  which  the  violent  passion  of  individuals  . 
for  private  wealth  was  a  copious  and  perennial  foun- 
tain. Lally  had,  from  his  first  arrival,  been  strug^^ 
gliDg  on  the  bcnxiers  of  despair,  with  wants  which  it 
was  alt(^ther  out  of  his  power  to  supply.  The 
English  had  recoived,  or  were  about  to  receive,  the 
most  important  accession  to  their  power.  And 
jdothing  but  the  fleet,  which  had  now  arrived,  and  the  ' 
sui^lies  which  it  might  have  brought,  could*  enable 
him  much  longer. to  contend  with  the  difficulties 
which  environed  him. 

M.  d'Ach6  had  brought,  for  the  use  of  the  colony, 
16,000/.  in  dollars,  with  a  quantity  of  diamonds^ 
valued  at  17,000/.,  which  had  been  talcen  in  an 
English  East  Indiamto ;  and;  having  landed  these 
effects,  together  with  180  men,  he  declared  his  reso* 
lution  of  sailing  again  immediately  for  the  islands. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  surprise  and  consternation 
of  the  cqHony  upon  this  unexpected  and  alarming  in- 
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BOOKiv.  telligence  Even  those  who  were  the  most  indif- 
^°^^'  ^'  ferent  to  the  success  of  affairs,  when  the  reputation  of 
1759.  ^%'  A°^  ^he  interest  of  their  country  alone  were  at 
stake,  now  began  to  tremble,  when  the  very  ex- 
istence of  the  colony,  and  their  interests  eioog  with 
it,  were  threatened  with  inevitable  destruction*  AH 
the  principal  inhabitants,  civil  and  military,  assemUed 
at  the  Governor's  house,  and  formed  themsdves  into 
a  national  council.  A  vehement  protest  was  signed 
against  the  departure  of  the  fleet.  But  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  Admiral  was  inflexible;  and  he  could 
only  be  induced  to  leave  400  Caffres,  who  served  in 
the  fleet,  and  500  Europeans,  partly  marines,  and 
partly  sailors. 

At  the  same  time  the  departure  of  Bussy  had  been 
attended,  in  the  dominions  of  the  Subahdar,  with  a 
rapid  succession  of  events,  ruinous  to  the  interests  of 
the  French.  An  expedition  from  Bengal,  fitted  out 
by  the  English  against  the  Northern  Circars,  those 
important  districts  of  which  Bussy  had  obtained  the 
dominion  from  Salabut  Jung,  had  been  attended  with 
the  most  brilliant  success ;  had  not  only  driven  the 
French  entirely  out  of  the  country,  but  had  com- 
pelled the  Subahdar  to  solicit  a  connexion  with  the 
English.  Nizam  Ali,  whose  audacious  and  aspiring 
character  rendered  him  extremely  dangerous  to  the 
feeble  resources  and  feeUe  mind  of  his  brother,  had 
returned  from  the  flight,  to  which  he  had  been  uigied 
by  the  spirit  and  address  of  Bussy,  at  the  head  of  a 
OMisiderable  army ;  and  compelled  the  Subahdar  to 
replace  him  in  that  commanding  situation,  fiom 
which  he  had  recently  been  driven.  Bassalut  Jung, 
the  second  of  the  three  brothers,  who  anticipoted  the 
revolution  which  the  victorious  return  of  Nizam  Ali 
portended,  pi*omised  himself  important  advantages 
from  the  assistance  of  the  French,  in  the  changes 
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which  be  expected  to  ensue ;  and  dispatched*  a  letter  BOOK  i v. 
to  LaUj,  in  which  he  told  him  he  was  coming  to  ^^^^'  ^ 
throw  Iiimself  into  his  arms.  ^  Bilssy  urged  in  strong  j^^^g^ 
terms  the  policy  of  declaring  Baasalut  Jung  Nabob 
of  Camatic.  This  was  opposed  by  the  step  which 
had  been  recently  taken  by  Lally,  of  making  this 
declaration,  with  much  ceremony  and  pomp,  in  favour 
of  the  son  of  Chanda  Saheb.  Jt  was,  however, 
agreed  that  a  body  of  troc^,  under  the  command  of 
Bussy,  should  be  sent  to  join  .Bassalut  Jung,  who 
hovered  upon  the  borders  of  Camatic.  He  had  left 
Hyderabad,  under  pretence  of  regulating  the  affairs 
of  his  government  of  Adoni ;  but  he  soon  directed 
his  march  toward  the  south-east,  supporting  his  army 
by  levjdng  contributions  as  he  proceeded,  and  ap- 
proached Nelore  in  the  month  of  July. 

M.  Bussy  arrived  at  Wandewash  the  very  day 
after  the  repulse  of  the  English  ;  and,  having  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  detachment,  which  was 
destined  to  accompany  him  to  the  camp  of  Bassaiut 
Jung,  proceeded  on  his  march.  But  the  French 
army,  which  had  long  been  enduring  extraordinary 
privations,  now  broke  out  into  the  most  alarming 
disorders.  More  than  a  year's  pay  was  due  to  them ; 
they,  were  destitute  of  clothing,  and  many  times  ill 
supplied  with  provisions.  The  opinion  was  dissemi- 
nated, that  a  much  larger  sum  than  was  pretended 
had  been  left  by  the  fleet ;  and  that  the  General  was 
acquiring  immense  wealth  by  dilapidation.  On  the 
l6th  of  October  the  whole  army  was  in  mutiny,  and 
the  officers  deprived  of  all  authority.  Intelligence  of 
these  disastrous  events  overtook  Bussy  at  Arcot,  and 
induced  him  to  suspend  his  march.  The  troops  were 
at  last  restored  ^o  obedience  by  the  payment  of  six 

<  Mem.  pour  Laily^  p.  135. 
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BOOK  IV.  months  of  their  arrears,  and  a  complete   amnesty. 

^"^^'  '^^  But  the  delays  which  had  intervened  had  exhausted 
1759.  ^^^  resources  which  enabled  Bassalut  Jufig  to  re- 
main on  the  borders  of  Camatic:  He  was  at  the  same 
time  solicited,  by  a  promised  enlargement  of  his  ter- 
ritory, to  join  with  Nizam  AH,  who  dreaded  the  rc- 
af^arance  of  M.  Bussy  in  the  territories  of  the 
Subahdar :  His  ardour  for  the  French  alliance  was 
cooled  by  the  intelligence  of  the  disorders  among 
their  troops  :  He  was  alarmed  by  the  presence  of  an 
English  corps  of  observation,  which  had  been  sent  to 
act  upon  his  rear,  if  he  should  advance  into  the  pro- 
vince :  And  on  the  19th  of  October  he  struck  off 
across  the  hills  into  the  district  of  Kurpa;  where 
Bussy^  who  followed  him  by  a  different  route,  arrived 
on  the  10th  of  November.  Bassalut  Jutig  offered 
to  accompany  the  French  detachment  to  Arcot^  pro- 
vided he  was  recognized  by  the  French  as  sovereign  of 
Carnatic,  and  furnished  with  four  lacks  of  rupees  for 
the  payment  of  his  troops.  The  French  were  not 
without  objections  to  the  first  of  these  conditions,  and 
altogether  incapable  of  fulfilling  the  last.  The  nego- 
tiation, therefore,  proved  fruitless;  and  Bussy  re- 
turned; with  an  addition^  however,  of  400  good 
horse,  whom  he  had  found  the  means  of  attaching  to 
his  service.  ^       ^ 

Urged  by  the  necessity  of  making  efforts  for  the 
supply,  and  even  subsistence,  of  the  army,  Lally, 
shortly  after  the  reconciliation  of  his  troops,  thought 
proper  to  divide  his  army  into  two  parts ;  with  the 
one  of  which  he  proposed  to  collect  the  rents  of  the 
southern ;  with  the  other,  stationed  at  Wandewash 

t  In  the  account  of  Bussy's  march,  I  have  followed  bis  own  and 
Orme*s  account.    Lally  (Mem.  p.  136)  complains  of  his  delays,  and 
insinuates  that  to  the  misconduct  through  which  these  delays  took  place, 
.  the  loss  of  Bassalut  Jung's  alliance  ought  to  be  ascribed. 

1 
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and  Arcot,  to  protect  what  belonged  to  tlte  French  book  [  v. 
in  the  northern  districts.     De  Leyrit  and  the  Council  ^^^^  ^ 
of  Pondicheny  represented  the  danger,  which  could    ^^^^^ 
not  be  concealed  from  LaUy  himself,  of  dividing  the 
army  in  the  presence  of  a  superior  enemy ;  but  theff 
pointed  out  no  means  by  which  it  was  possiUe  to  pre- 
serve  it  together.     On  the  20th  of  November,  the 
divi^n  wfaidi  marched  to  the  south  took  possesion 
of  the  rich  island  of  Seringham,  which  the  garrbon 
at  Trichinopoly  was  too  feeble  to  defend. 

The  English  took  the  field.  Colonel  Coote,  with 
the  last  division  of  his  regiment,  had  arrived  on  the 
27th  of  October ;  and  on  the  21st  of  November  pro- 
ceeded to  Conjeveram,  where  the  troops  were  can- 
toned for  the  rains.  The  first  of  his  acts  was  to  as- 
semble a  Council  of  the  principal  (^cers;  that  he 
might  obtain  from  them  a  knowledge  of  fslcts, 
and  profit  by  their  observations.  To  divide  the  at- 
trition of  the  enemy,  he  hegaxk^  with  movements 
which  indicated  an  attack  upon  Arcot ;  but  his  real 
intention  was  to  gain  possession  of  Wandewash; 
which  was  attacked  apd  carried  on  the  29th«  The 
inaction  of  the  French  army,  at  Chittapet,  which, 
probably  deeming  itself  too  weak^  made  no  efibrt  for 
the  protection  of  Wandewash,  induced  the  English  to 
inarch  immediately  to  Carangoly,  which  made  a 
feeble  resbtance,  and  surrendered  on  the  10th  of 
December. 

The  loss  of  Arcot,  and  with  it  the  command  of  all 
the  northern  districts  of  the  province,  now  presented 
itself  to  the  eyes  of  Lally  as  threatened  to  an 
alarming  degree*  The  greater  part  of  the  troops 
Vere  hastily  recalled  from  Seringham ;  Bussy  at 
the  same  time  anived  from  his  expedition  to  the, 
camp  of  Bassalut  Jung;  a  Mahratta  chief  and 
his  body  of  horse  were  taken  into  pay ;  and  Lally 
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BOOK  IV.  was  eager  to  strike  a  blow  for  the  reoareiy  of  Wai- 

^"^''•^-  dewash. 

1759.  Bussy,  on  the  other  hand,  was  of  qnnion,  as  the 
French  were  superior  in  cavalry,  which  would  render 
it  dangerous  for  the  English  to  hazard  a  battle,  ex^ 
cept  in  dreumstances  of  advantage,  that  they  should 
avail  themsdves  of  this  superiority,  by  acting  upon 
the  communications  of  the  English,  which  would 
soon  compel  them  either  to  fight  at  a  disadvantage, 
or  retire  for  subsistence  to  Madras  :  whereas  if  they 
besieged  Wandewash,  the  English  would  have  two 
important  advantages ;  one,  that  of  fighting  with 
only  a  part  of  the  French  army,  while  another  part 
was  engaged  in  the  siege ;  the  other,  that  of  choos* 
ing  the  advantage  of  the  ground,  from  the  obligation 
of  the  French  to  cover  the  besiegers. 

At  the  same  time  the  motives  of  Laily  were  far 
from  groundless.  The  mental  state  of  the  soldiers 
required  some  brilliant  exploit  to  raise  them  to  the 
temper  of  animated  action.  He  was  deprived  of  all 
means  of  keeping  the  army  for  any  considerable  time 
in  the  field.  By  seizing  the  English  magazines,  be 
counted  upon  retarding  for  several  days  their  march 
to  the  relief  of  Wandewash  ;  and  as  the  English  had 
breached  the  fort  and  taken  it  in  forty-eight  hours^ 
he  counted,  and  not  unreasonably,  upon  rendering 
himself  master  of  the  place  before  the  English  could 
arrive. 

Amusing  the  English,  by  some  artful  movements, 
he  surprized  and  took  Conjeveram,  which'  he  con- 
cluded was  the  place  of  the  English  magazines.  The 
fact  however  was,  that  the  English  had  no  maga- 
idnes,  but  were  dependant  on  the  purdiases  of  the 
day,  and  filready  straitened  for  supplies  by  the  ex- 
tensive excursions  of  his  Mahratta  horse.  Laily  re- 
paired to  Wandewash ;  but  several  days  elapsed  be- 

7 
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fiwe  his  battery  was  ready  to  play ;  and  in  the  mean  DOOKn^ 
time  the  English  approached.      Lally  throws  the  ^"^'''  ^ 
blame  upon  his  engineer  ;  whom  he  ordered  to  batter    j^^^^ 
in  breach  with  three  cannon  upon  one  of  the  towers 
of  the  fort,  which  was  only  protected  by  the  fire  of  a 
single  piece,  and  which,  five  wedcs  before,  the  Eng- 
lish with  inferior  means  had  breached  in  forty-eight 
hours.     But  the  engineers  insisted  upon  erecting  a 
battery  in  exact  conformity  with  the  rules  of  the 
schools ;  and  the  soldiers  in  derision  asked  if  they 
were  going  to  attack  the  fortifications  of  Luxem- 
burgh.' 

The  project  of  Lally  having  in  this  manner  failed, 
now  was  the  time,  at  any  rate,  to  have  profited  by  the 
judicious  advice  of  Bussy,  and,  abandoning  the  siege, 
to  have  made  war  upon  the  English  means  of  supply. 
But  Lally,  who  was  aware  that  his  character  had 
fallen  low  with  the  army,  could  not  brook  the  impu- 
tation of  retreating  before  his  enemy  ;  he  prepared, 
therefore,  to  meet  the  attack  of  the  English  army, 
and  to  continue  his  operations.  It  was  the  policy  of 
the  English  commander  to  leave  the  enemy  at  work, 
till  they  were  ready  to  assault  the  fort,  when  he  was 
sure  of  attacking  separately,  at  his  choice,  either  the 
troops  engaged  in  the  siege,  or  those  who  covered 
them.  His  movements  were  judiciously  made  ;  and 
on  the  morning  of  the  22d,  he  was  on  the  ground 
before  the  French  camp,  his  army  drawn  up  in  two 
lines  in  a  most  advantageous  position,  where  he  had  a 
finee  communication  with  the  fort,  and  one  of  his  flanks 
protected  by  its  fire.  The  French  occupied  the 
ground  in  firont  of  their  line,   where  the  field  of 

*  Mem.  poor  Lfttly,  p.  161 ;— Orme,  ii.  577,  says  that  cannon  for  the 
.  battery,  which 'did  not  open  till  the  30th,  six  days  after  Lally  took  pos- 
session of  the  Pettah  or  town  adjoining  the  fort*  were  brought  firom 
Valdore  on  carriages  sent  from  Pondicherry; 
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BOOKiv.  battle  had  previously  been  marked  out.  The  Engikh 
Chap.  4.  ^^^^^  consisted  of  1900  Europeans,  of  whom  eighty 
1759.  ^^^  cavalry,  2100  Sepoys,  1250  black  horse,  and 
twenty-six  field-pieces.  The  French,  including  300 
marines  and  sailors  from  the  squadron,  consisted  of 
2,250  Europeans,  and  1,300  Sepoys ;  for  the  M^- 
rattas  kept  aloof  at  the  distance  of  some  miles  from 
the  field  of  battle.^  Lally,  and  apparently  with 
reason,  complains  that  his  troops  did  their  duty  ill  in 
the  action.  While  the  English  army  were  advancing, 
Lally,  who  imagined  he  perceived  some  wavering  on 
their  left,  occasioned  by  the  fire  of  his  artillery, 
though  Mr,  Orme  says  they  had  not  yet  come  within 
cannon  shot,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  cavaby, 
to  profit  by  the  favourable  moment.  The  cavalry 
refused  to  march.  The  General  suspended  the  Com- 
manding Officer,  and  ordered  the  second  Captain  to 
take  the  command.  He,  also,  disobeyed.  Lally  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  men ;  and  a  Coroet  crying  out 
that  it  was  a  shame  to  deseii;  their  General  in  the  day 
of  battle,  the  officer  who  commanded  on  the  left  offered 
to  put  the  troop  in  motion.  They  had  not  advanced 
many  paces,  when  a  single  cannon-shot,  says  Lally, 
the  rapid  firing  of  two  pieces,  says  Mr.  Orme,  put  them 
to  flight,  and  they  galloped  oiT,  leaving  him  absolutely 


1  Orme,  ii.  582.  Laliy  (IMem.  p.  161)  gives  a  very  difierent  account 
of  the  respective  nuxubers :  (liat  the  French  bad  900  infantrj,  150  ca- 
valry, yoo  marines  and  sailors,  in  all  1,350  Europeans,  with  1,800 
Sepoys ;  and  that  the  English  had  2,500  infantry  nnd  100  cavalry,  all 
Europeans ;  of  black  troops  nearly  an  equal  number  with  the  French. 
—There  is  some  appearance  that  Mr.  Orme's  account  of  the  French 
force  is  conjectural,  and  hence  exaggerated,  as  all  his  numbers  are  round 
numbers,  one  regiment  400,  another  700,  another  400,  cavalry  300,  &c. 
Perhaps  we  ought  to  trust  to  Lally*s  account  of  his  own  forces,  because 
it  was  given  in  the  face  of  his  enemies,  who  were  interested,  and 
well  able,  to  contradict  it  if  untrue ;  and  we  need  not  hesitate  to 
take  Mr.  Orme^s  account  of  the  English,  where  his  knowledge  was 
complete. 
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abne  upon  the  plain.  *  Lally  returned  to  the  in-  BOOKIV. 
fantry,  and  brought  up  his  Kne.  The  French  fired  ^"^^'^ 
rashly,  and  ineffectually,  both  with  artillery  and  ^^sy. 
musketry;  the  English  leader,  who  was  cool,  and 
perfectly  obeyed;  made  his  men  reserve  their  fire,  till 
sure  of  its  execution.  The  regiment  that  occupied 
the  enemy's  right,  when  the  distance  between  them 
and  the  English  was  now  inconsiderable,  threw  them- 
selves into  column,  and  rushed  forward  at  a  rapid  pace. 
Coote,  directing  the  Opposite  regiment  to  be  firm,  and 
preservetheir  fire,  gave  the  command  when  the  enemy 
were  at  fifty  yards  distance.  The  fire  fell  heavy,both  on 
their  front  and  flanks.  Yet  dt  stopped  not  the  course 
of  the  column  ;  and  in  an  instant  the  two  regiments 
were  mingled  at  the  push  of  the  bayonet.  The 
weight  of  the  cdumn  bore  down  what  was  opposed 
to  it;  but  as  it  had  been  left  unprotected  by  the 
flight  of  the  cavalry,  posted  on  its  right,  its  flanks 
were  completely  exposed,  and  in  a  few  moments  the 
ground  was  covered  with  the  slain,  when  it  broke,  and 
fled  in  disorder  to  the  camp.  Almost  at  the  same 
time  a  tumbril  blew  up  in  the  redoubt  in  front  of  the 
enemy's  left;  and  during  the  confusion  which  this 
accident  produced,  the  English  took  possesion  of  the 
post.  No  part  of  the  French  line  continued  firm 
much  longer.  When  ordered  to  advance,  the  sepoys 
absolutely  refused.  Bussy,  who  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  one  of  the  regiments,  to  lead  them  to  the 
push  of  the  bayonet,  as  the  only  chance  of  restoring 
the  battle,  had  his  horse  wounded  under  him,  was 
abandoned  by  the  troops,  and  taken  prisoner.  Lally 
frankly  acknowledges,  that  his  cavaliy,  who  had  be- 
haved so  ill  at  the  beginning  of  the  action,  protected 

>  Mr.  Orme,  ii.  583,  says,  that  two  field-pi«ces,  which  fired  Mveial 
times  in  one  raioute,  and  brought  down  ten  or  fifteen  men  or  horses^ 
caused  the  flight. 

VOL.  IIL  Q 
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BOOK IV. his  retreat  with  great  gallantry:  He  was  thus  en-^ 
^"^'^  abled  to  wait  for  the  junction  of  the  detachment  at 
1760.    Wandewasb,  and  to  carry  off  his  light  baggage  and 
the  wounded.     The  bkck  cavafay  of  the  English 
were  too  timid,  and  the  European  too  £eieble  in  num- 
bers, to  impede  the  retreat. 

Lally  retired  to  Chittapet,  from  which,  without 
strengthening  the  garrison,  he  proceeded  the  follow- 
ing day  towards  Gingee.  The  enterprise  next  re- 
solved on  by  Colonel  Coote  was  the  reduction  of 
Arcot,  toward  which^  the  day  after  the  battle,  he 
sent  forward  a  body  of  troops.  Intdligence  however 
of  the  defenceless  state  in  which  the  enemy  had  left 
Chittapet,  gave  him  hopes  of  making  that  a  previous 
acquisition.  In  two  days  the  English  effected  a 
breach,  and  the  garrison  surrendered*  On  the  1st  of 
February,  Coote  arrived  at  Arcot.  On  the  5th  three 
batteries  opened  on  the  town.  On  the  night  of  the 
6th  the  army  began  their  approaches.  Although 
operations  were  retarded  for  want  of  ammunition,  on 
the  morning  of  the  9th  the  sap  was  carried  near  the 
foot  of  the  glacis ;  and  by  noon,  two  breaches,  but 
far  from  practicable,  were  effected;  when,  to  the 
great  surprise  of  the  English,  a  flag  of  truce  appeared, 
and  the  place  was  surrendei*ed.  Not  three  men  had 
been  lost  to  the  garrison,  and  they  might  have  hdd 
out  ten  days  longer,  before  the  assault  by  storm 
could  have  been  risked.  ' 

From  Gingee  Lally  withdrew  the  French  troops  to 
Valdore,  both  to  prevent  the  English  from  taldng 
post  between  them  and  Pondicherry,  and  to  protect 
the  districts  to  the  south,  from  which  alone  provisions 
could  be  obtained.  The  difficulties  of  Lally,  whkb 
had  so  long  been  great,  were  now  approaching  to  ex- 
tremity. The  army  was  absolutely  without  equip- 
ments, stores,  and  provisions,  and  he  was  destitute  of 
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Mfiouvces  to  supply  them.     He  repaired  to  Pondi*BOOKiv. 
oheny  to  demand  assistance,  which  he  would  not  be-  _^lj^ 
lieve  that  the  goveimor  and  council  were  unable  to    j^go^ 
Afford.    He  represented  them  as  embee£:ieFs  and  pe- 
culators ;  and  there  wds  no  imputation,  of  follj,  of 
cowardice,  or  of  dishonesty^  which  was  spared  against 
him  in  retuiHi 

To  proceed  with  the  reduction  of  the  secondary 
forts  which  the  enemy  held  in  different  partt  of  the 
province ;  to  straiten  Pondicherry,  and,  if  sufficient 
force  should  not  arrive  fhmi  France  for  its  relie)^,  to 
undertake  the  reduction  of  that  important  place,  was 
the  plan  of  operations  which  the  English  embrace.  ^ 
The  country  between  Alampflrva  and  Pondidherry 
was  plundered  and  burnt ;  Tiwery  surrendered  on 
the  1st  of  February ;  Devi-^Cotah  was  eraeuMed 
about  the  same  time ;  on  the  Sdth  of  the  same  month 
Trinomalee  surrendered ;  the  {ori  of  Permacoil  was 
taken  after  some  resistance  in  the  beg;inning  of 
March ;  and  Alamparva  on  the  iSth.  Cartcfll  now 
remained  the  only  station  on  the  coast,  except  t^on- 
dicherry,  in  possession  of  the  French ;  and  of  this  it 
was  impc«tant  to  deprive  them,  beftire  the  shortly 
expected  return  of  the  fleet.  A  krge  armament 
was  sent  from  Madras,  and  the  officer  who  com« 
manded  ftt  TrichinopcJy  was  ordered  to  march  to 
Carical  with  all  the  force  which  could  be  spared  from 


I  Lolly  says  (TablesCu  Ilistor.  dc  TExpedition  de  l^Inde,  p.  3^,  aud 
itppareatly  with  justice,  *  11  n'est  pus  doateux  que  si  Fenn^mie  se  fUc 
poit^  tout  de  suite  [after  the  battle  of  WaodeviashJ  sur  Fondich^,  il 
s'en  f&t  rendu  maitre  eo  buit  jours.  II  n*y  avoit  pas  un  grain  de  ris  dans 
la  place;  les  lettres,  prieres,  ordres,  et  menaces  ^ue  le  Compte  De  Lally 
tinployoit  depuis  deux  ans  visra-vis  du  Sieur  de  Leyrit,  n'ayoicint  pu  le 
determiner  k  y  former  un  seul  nmgaxin/'  Tlie  English  leaders  appear 
to  have  had  no  conception  of  the  extremely  reduced  state  of  the  French, 
and  how  safe  it  would  have  been  to  strike  a  decisive  blow  at  the  seat  of 
fie  colony^ 

Q3 
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BOOKiv.  the  garrison.  Lally  endeavoured  to  send  a  strong 
°^^'  ^*  detachment  to  its  relief;  but  the  place  made  a 
yj^^  miserable  defence,  and  yielded  on  the  5th  of  April 
before  assistance  could  arrive.  On  the  15th  of  that 
month  Valdore  surrendered  after  a  feeble  resistance; 
as  did  Chillambaram  on  the  20th*  Cuddalore  was 
taken  about  the  same  time,  and  several  strong  at* 
tempts  by  the  enemy  to  regain  it  were  successfully 
resisted. 

By  the  1st  of  May  the  French  army  was  confined 
to  the  bounds  of  Pondicherry,  and  the  English  en- 
camped within  four  miles  of  the  town  ;  the  English 
powerfully  reinforced  from  England,  and  elated  witli 
remembrance  of  the  past,  as  well  as  hope  for  the 
future ;  their  antagonists  abandoned,  by  negiect  at 
home,  to  insuperable  difficulties ;  and  looking  with 
eager  eyes  to  th6  fleet,  which  never  arrived.  On  the 
part  of  the  English,  Admiral  Cornish  had  reached 
the  coast  with  six  ships  of  the  line,  before  the  end  of 
February :  On  the  25th  of  April  Admiral  Stevens, 
who  now  commanded  in  room  of  Pococke,  arrived 
with  four  ships  of  the  line ;  and  on  the  2Sd  of  May 
came  another  ship  of  the  line,  with  three  companies 
.  of  the  royal  artillery  on  board. 

As  the  last  remaining  chance  of  prolonging  the 
struggle  for  the  preservation  of  the  French  colony, 
Lally  turned  his  eyes  towards  the  natives ;  and  fixed 
upon  the  Mysoreans  as  the  power  most  capable  of 
rendering  bdm  the  assistance  which  he  required. 
The  adventurer  Hyder  Ali  was  now  at  the  head  of 
a  formidable  army,  and,  though  not  as  yet  without 
powerful  opponents,  had  nearly  at  his  disposal  the  re- 
sources of  Mysore.  Negotiation  was  perfcmned ;  and 
an  agreement  was  concluded.  On  the  one  hand  the 
Mysorean  chief  undertook  to  supply  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  bullocks  for  the  provision  of  Pondicheny^  and 
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to  join  the  French  with  3,000  select  horse,  and  6,000  BOOKIV, 
Sepoys.  On  the  other  hand  the  French  consented  ^^^'^\ 
to  give  the  Mysoreans  immediate  possession  of  the  n^o. 
fort  of  Thiagar,  a  most  important  station,  near  two 
of  the  principal  passes  into  Camaiic,  at  an  easy  dis- 
tance from  Baramhal,  and  about  fifty  mfles  E.  S.  E. 
from  Pondifcherry.  Even  Madura  and  Tinivelly  were 
said  to  be  promised,  if  by  aid  of  such  valuable  allies 
the  war  in  Camatic  were  brought  to  a  favourable 
conclusion.  This  resource  proved  of  little  importance 
to  the  French.  The  Mysoreans  (who  routed  however  a 
detachment  of  the  English  army  sent  to  interrupt 
their  march)  were  soon  discouraged  by  what  they  be- 
held of  the  condition  of  the  French ;  and  soon  re- 
called by  an  emergency  which  deeply  affected  Hyder 
at  home.  They  remained  in  the  vicinity  of  Pondi- 
cherry  about  four  weeks,  during  which  time  lially 
had  found  it  impossible  to  draw  from  them  any  ma- 
terial service ;  and  departing  in  the  night  without  his 
knowledge  they  marched  back  to  Mysore.  A  few 
days  before  their  departure  six  of  the  English  Com- 
pany's ships  arrived  at  Madras  with  king's  troops  to 
the  amount  of  600  men :  On  the  2d  of  September^ 
one  month  later,  several  other  ships  of  the  Com- 
pany arrived,  and  along  with  them  three  ships  of 
war,  and  a  portion  of  a  Highland  regiment  of  the 
King,  increasing  the  fleet  in  India  to  the  amount  of 
seventeen  sail  of  the  line. 

Lally  had  now,  and  it  is  no  ordinary  praise,  during 
almost  eight  months  since  the  total  discomfiture  of 
his  army  at  Wandewash,  imposed  upon  the  English 
so  much  respect,  as  deterred  them  from  the  siege  of 
Pondicherry;  and,  notwithstanding  the  desperate 
state  of  his  resources,  found  means  to  supply  the 
fort,  which  had  been  totally  destitute  of  provisions^ 

with  a  3tock  sufficient  to  maintain  the  garrison  for 
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BOOKiv.  several  months.  And  he  still  resolved  to  strike  a 
^"^^'  ^  blow  which  might  impress  them  with  an  (pinion  that 
1760<  ^  ^^  capable  of  offensive  operations  of  no  incon* 
^derable  magnitude.  He  formed  ^  plan,  which  has 
been  allowed  to  indicate  both  judgment  and  sagacity, 
for  attac]dng  the  English  camp  by  surprise  in  four 
places  on  the  night  of  the  4th  of  September.  But 
on?  of  the  four  divisions,  iqto  which  his  army  was 
formed  for  the  ei^ecution  of  the  enterprise,  fdl  be- 
hind its  tim^,  and  disconcerted  the  operations  of  the 
reniainder. 

A  circumstance  now  occurred  in  the  Engliaharmji 
which  affords  another  proof  (we  shaU  find  abundance 
of  them  a^  we  proceed)  of  the  impofitsibility  of  govern- 
ing any  country  well  from  the  distance  of  half  the 
circumfi^rence  of  the  globe.  No  government,  which 
had  any  regard  to  the  maxims  either  of  justice  or  of 
prudence,  would  deprive  of  his  authority  a  comman* 
der,  who,  like  Colonel  Coot^,  had  brought  a  great 
and  arduous  service  to  th$  verge  of  comfdetion,  at 
the  ve^  moment  when^  without  a  chance  of  &ilure» 
^  was  about  to  strike  the  decisive,  blow  which  would 
give  to  his  {needing  operations  the  principal  part  of 
their  splendour  and  renown.  Yet  the  East  India 
Company,  without  intending  so  reprehensible  a  con- 
duct, and  from  their  unavoidable  ignorance  of  what 
after  many  months  was  to  be  the  $tate  of  affairs,  had 
sent  out  a  commission,  with  the  flf^t  just  arrived,  for 
Major  Monson  the  second  in  command,  to  supersede 
Coote  who  was  destined  for  Bengal.  Monson  was 
indeed  directed  to  make  no  use  of  his  commission 
while  Coote  remained  upon  the  coast ;  but  the  spirit 
of  Coote  would  not  permit  him  tp  make  any  advan- 
tage of  this  indu^eqce ;  and  hod  he  been  less  a  man 
of  sense  and  temp^,  had  he  been  more  governed  by 
thM  boyish  sensibiUty  tp  i^jfiry»  Which  among  vulgar 
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people  passes  for  honour,  this  imprudent  step  of  the  BOOK  iv. 
Company  would  have  been  attended  with  the  most  ^^^^'^' 
serious  consequences.     When  Coote  was  to  proceed    ^>j^ 
to  Bengal,  it  was  the  destination  of  his  regiment  to 
proceed  along  with  him.     The  Council  of  Madras 
were  thrown  into  the  greatest  alarm.     Monson  de- 
clared that  if  the  aegiment  were  removed  he  would 
not  tindertake  the  siege  of  Pondicherry.     Coote  con- 
tented that  his  regiment  should  remain,  to  encircle 
the  brows  of  another  with  laurels  which  bdonged  to 
his  own. 

Around  Pondicheny,  like  many  other  towns  in 
India,  ran  a  hedge  of  the  strong  prickly  shrubs  of  the 
country,  sufficiently  strong  to  repel  the  sudden  incur- 
sions of  the  irregular  cavalry  of  the  country.  As  the 
position  of  the  French  was  contrived  to  give  it  what- 
soever protection  this  rampart  could  yield,  the  first 
operation  of  Monson  was  intended  to  deprive  them 
of  that  advantage.  The  attack  was  indeed  success- 
All ;  but,  through  mismanagement  on  the  part  of  some 
of  the  officers,  the  plan  was  badly  executed;  and 
considerable  loss  was  incurred.  Among  the  rest, 
Monson  himself  was  wounded,  and  rendered  incapa- 
ble for  a  time  of  acting  in  the  field.  Colonel  Coote 
had  not  yet  sailed  for  Bengal ;  and  Monson  and  the 
Council  joined  in  requesting  him  to  resume  the  com- 
mand. He  returned  to  the  camp  on  the  fiOth  of 
September,  §nd  actively  proceeded  with  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  outposts.  When  the  rains  began,  in  the 
beginning  of  October,  the  camp  was  removed  to  an 
elevated  ground  at  some  distance  ibom  the  town; 
and  during  the  rains  no  efforts  were  made,  except 
those  on  the  part  of  the  French,  to  introduce  provir 
sions,  and  those  on  the  pait  of  the  English,  to  :^s^ 
trate  their  attempts.  About  the  beginning  of  De- 
cember, the  rains  drawing  to  a  closcj  preparations 
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BOOK  IV.  were  made  for  improving  the  blockade  into  more  ex- 
°^^'^'  peditious  methods  of  reduction.  Several  batteries 
1761.  ^^^^  prepared,  which  played  on  the  town  from  the 
8th  to  the  30th  of  December.  On  that  day  a  dread- 
ful storm  arose,  which  stranded  three  of  the  English 
ships  in  the  road,  and  seriously  damaged  the  greater 
part  of  the  fleet;  while  it  tore, up  the  tents  of  the 
soldiers,  and  threw  the  camp  into  the  utmost  con- 
fusion. Fortunately  the  inundation  produced  by  the 
storm  rendered  it  impracticable  for  the  enemy  to 
move  their  artillery,  nor  could  the  troops»  carry  their 
own  ammunition  dry.  The  greatest  diligence  was 
exerted  in  restoring  the  works.  An  attempt  failed, 
which  was  made  on  the  5th  of  January  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  a  redoubt  still  retained  by  the  enemy.  But 
on  the  12th  of  January  the  trenches  were  opened. 
The  enemy  were  now  reduced  to  the  last  stage  of 
privation.  Lally  himself  was  sick;  worn  out  with 
vexation  and  fatigue.  The  dissensions  which  raged 
within  the  fort  had  deprived  him  of  almost  all  au- 
thority :  A  very  feeble  resistance  was  therefore  made 
to  the  progress  of  the  English  works.  The  provi- 
sions, which  such  arduous  efforts  had  been  required 
to  introduce  into  the  fort,  had  been  managed  without 
economy ;  the  importunities  of  Lally  to  force  away 
the  black  inhabitants,  who  consumed  the  stores  of 
the  place  with  so  much  rapidity,  were  resisted,  till 
matters  were  approaching  to  the  last  extremity. 
While  provisions  for  some  days  yet  remained,  Lally 
urged  the  Council,  since  a  capitulation  must  regard 
the  civil  as  well  as  the  military  affairs  of  the  colony, 
to  concert  general  measures  for  obtaining  the  most 
favourable  terms;  and  procured  nothing  but  chica- 
nery in  return.  The  device  of  the  Council  was  to 
preserve  to  themselves,  if  possible,  the  appearance  of 
having  had  no  share  in  the  nnpopular  transaction  of 
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surrender,  and  the  advantage,  dear  to  their  resent*  BOOK  iv« 
ments,  of.  throwing  with  all  its  weight  the  blame  ^"^^'^ 
upon  Lally,     When  at  last  not  two  days'  proidsions    2761. 
I'emained  in   the  magazines,  Lally  informed  them 
that  he  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  delivering  up 
the  military  possession  of  the  place;  for  the  civil 
affairs  it  rested  with  them  to  make  what  {^ovision 
was  in  their  power.     Toward  the  close  of  day  on 
the  14th,  a  commissioner  from  Lally,  together  with  a 
deputation  from  the  Council,  approached  the  English 
camp.     The  enemy  claimed  the  benefit  of  a  cartel 
which  had  been  concluded  between  the  two  crowns, 
and  which  they  represented  as  precluding  them  from 
proposing  any  capitulation  for  the  town  of  Pondi- 
cherry.   As  a  dispute  respecting  that  cartel  remained 
still  undecided,  Coote  refused  to  be  guided  by  it,  ot 
to  accept  any  other  terms  than  those  of  an  uncondi- 
tional surrender.     Their  compliance,  as  he  concluded 
with  sufElcient  assurance,  the  necessity  of  their  affairs    . 
reodered  wholly  indispensable. 

On  the  fourth  day  after  the  surrender,  there  arose 
between  the  English  civil  and  military  authorities  a 
dispute,  which,  had  the  military  been  as  daring  as 
the  civil,  might  have  been  attended  with  the  most 
serious  consequences.  Mr.  Pigot,  the  Governor  of 
Madras,  made  a  formal  demand,  that  Pondicherry 
should  be  given  up  to  the  Presidency,  as  the  pro- 
perty of  the  East  India  Company.  Coote  assembled 
a  council  of  war,  consisting  of  the  chief  officers,  both 
of  the  fleet  and  the  army,  who  were  of  opinion  that 
the  place  ought  to  be  held  for  the  disposal  of  the 
King.  Pigot,  with  a  hardihood  which  subdued  them ; 
though,  in  a  man  without  arms  in  his  hands,  to- 
wai^  men  on  whose  arms  he  totally  depended,  it 
might  have  been  a  hardihood  attended  with  risk; 
dedared  that,  unless  Pondicherry  were  given  up  to 
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BOOK  IV.  the  Presidency,  he  woald  furnish  no  money  for  liie 
^^^'  ^'  subsistence  of  the  King*s  troops  or  the  French  pri- 
ji^gl^    sottei^  Upon  this  intimation  the  military  authorities 
submitted. 

Two  places,  Thiagar,  and  the  strong  fort  of 
Gingee,  Btill  remained  in  possession  of  the  French  in 
Caraatic.  The  garrisons,  however,  who  saw  no  hope 
of  rdief,  made  but  a  feeble  resistance ;  and  on  the 
5th  of  April  Gingee  surrendered,  after  which  the 
French  had  not  a  single  military  post  in  India ;  for 
even  Mah6  and  its  dependencies,  on  the  Malabar 
coast,  had  been  attacked  and  reduced  by  a  body  of 
troops  which  the  fleet  landed  in  the  month  of  Janu* 
ary,  The  council  of  Madras  lost  no  time  in  levelling 
the  town  and  fortifications  of  Pondicherry  with  the 
ground. 

Dreadful  was  the  fate  which  awaited  the  unfortu* 
nate  Latly,  and  important  are  the  tessons  which  it 
reads.  By  the  feeble  measures  of  a  weak  and  defec- 
tive government,  a  series  of  disasters,  during  some 
{Nreceding  years,  had  fallen  upon  France;  and  a 
strong  sentiment  of  disapprobation  prevailed  in  the 
nation  against  the  bands  by  which  the  machine  of 
goveiTiment  was  conducted.  When  the  total  loss  of 
the  boasted  acquisitions  of  the  nation  in  India  was 
reported,  the  public  discontent  was  fanned  into  a 
flame ;  and  the  ministry  were  far  from  easy  with  re- 
gard to  the  shock  which  it  might  communicate  to 
the  structure  of  their  power.  Any  thing  wa^  to  be 
done  which  might  have  the  effect  to  avert  the 
danger.  Fortunately  for  them,  a  multitude  of  per- 
sons arrived  from  India,  boiling  with  resentment 
against  Lally,  and  pouring  out  the  most  bitter  accu- 
sations. Fortunately  for  them,  too,  the*  public, 
swayed  as  usual  by  first  appearances,  and  attaching 
the  Name  to  the  man  w^ho  had  the  more  immediate 
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guidance  of  the  affairs  upon  which  ruin  had  come^  BOOKIV. 
speared  abundantly  disposed  to  overlook  the  minis*  ^^^"^^  ^' 
try  in  their  condemnation  of  Lally.     The  popular  in-    ^^g| 
dignation  was  carefully  cultivated;  and  by  one  of 
those  acts  of  imposture  and  villainy  of  which  the  his* 
tory  c£  ministries  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe  affi>rds 
no  lack  of  instances^  it  was  resolved  to  ndse  a  screen 
between  the  ministry  and  popular  hatred,  by  the  cruel 
and  disgracefiil  destruction  of  LidUy.     Upon  bis  av* 
rival  in  France,  he  was  thrown  into  the  Bastille; 
from  the  Bastille,  as  a  place  too  honouraUe  for  him, 
be  was  removed  to  a  common  prison.    An  accusation^ 
consisting  of  vague  or  frivolous  imputations,  was 
preferred  against  him.      Notlnng  whatsoever  was 
proved,  except  that  his  conduct  did  not  come  up  to 
the  very  perfection  of  prudence  and  wisdom,  and  thai 
it  did  display  the  greatest  ardour  in  the  service,  the 
greatest  disinterestedness,  fiddity,  and  perseverance, 
with  no  common  share  of  military  talent,  and  of  men* 
tal  resources.     The  g^rand  tribunal  of  the  nation,  the 
parliament  of  Paris,  found  no  difficulty  in  seconding 
the  wishes  of  the  ministry,  and  the  artificial  cry  of  the 
day,  by  condemning  him  to  an  ignominious  death* 
Lally,  confident  in  his  inpocence,  had  never  once  an- 
ticipated the  possibility  of  any  other  sentence  than 
that  of  an  honourable  acquittal.     When  it  was  read 
to  him  in  his  dungeon,  he  was  thrown  into  an  agony 
of  surprise  and  indignation  ;  and  taking  up  a  pair  of 
compasses,  with  which  he  had  been  sketching  a  chart 
of  the  Coromandel  coast,  he  endeavoured  to  strike 
them  to  his  heart;  but  his  arm  was  held  by  a  per- 
son that  was  near  him.     With  indecent  precipitation 
he  was  executed  that  very  day.     He  was  dragged 
through  the  streets  of  Paris  in  a  dirty  dung  cart; 
and  lest  he  should  addrcss  the  people,  a  gag  was 
stuffed  into  his  mouth,  so  large  as  to  project  beyond 
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BOOKlv.his  Ups.  Voltaire,  who  had  already  signalized  his 
^"^^'  ^  pen  by  some  memorable  interpositions  in  favour  of 
justice  and  the  oppressed,  against  French  judges  and 
their  law,  exerted  himself  to  expose,  in  a  clear  light, 
the  real  circumstances  of  this  horrid  transaction; 
which  Mr.  Orme  scruples  not  to  call  ^  a  murder 
committed  with  the  sw^tl  of  justice."  It  Was  the 
son  of  this  very  man,  who,  under  the  name  of  Lally 
Tolendal,  was  a  member  of  the  Constituent  Assem- 
bly, and  by  his  eloquence  and  ardour  in  the  cause  of 
liberty,  contributed  to  crumble  into  dust  a  monarchy, 
under  which  acts  of  this  atrocious  description  wei« 
so  liable  to  happen.  Thus  had  the  French  East  In- 
dia Company,  within  a  few  years,  destroyed  three, 
the  only  eminent  men  who  had  ever  been  (Aaced  at 
the  head  of  their  affairs  in  India,  Labourdonnais,  Du- 
pldx,  and  Lally.  It  did  not  long  survive  this  kst 
display  of  its  imbecility  and  injustice.^ 

>  For  these  events  see  Mem.  pour  le  Comte  de  Lally;  Mem.  pourk 
Sieur  De  Leyrit;  Mem*  pour  Bussy;  Orme,  vol.  ii.;  Cambridge; 
Wilks ;  Voltaire,  Fnigmefts  Hist,  sur  Tlnde,  et  sur  la  Mort  du  Comte 
de  Lally, 
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CHAP.  V. 

tlrst  Nabobship  of  Meer  Jaffier — Exptdilion 
against  the  Northern  Circars — Emperor* s  eldest 
Scn^  and  Nabobs  of  Oude  and  4ll(ihabady  invade 
Bengal — Clive  resigns  the  Government^  and  is 
succeeded  by  Mr.  Vansittart — Jaffier  dethroned^ 
and  Meer  Camim  set  up — Disorders  by  the  pri^ 
vate  Trade  of  Company's  Servants — War  with 
Causim — He  is  dethroned^  and  Jaffier  again  set 
up — JVar  with  ihe  Nabob  of  Oude-^Death  of 
Jaffier — His  Son  made  nominal  Nabob — Courts 
of  Proprietors  and  Directors — Clive  sent  back 
to  govern  Bengal. 

A  i>£F£CTiv£  treasury  is  the  grand  and  perepnial  BOOKiv. 
source  of  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  sovereigns  of  ^°^^'  ^\ 
India.  This  evil  pressed^with  peculiar  weight  upon  2757. 
Meer  Jaffier.  Before  the  battle  of  Plassy^  which 
rendered  him  Subahdar,  his  own  resources  were 
scanty  and  precarious.  The  liberality  of  Aliverdi^ 
the  expense  of  his  war  with  the  Mahrattas,  and  the 
ravages  of  that  destructive  enemy,  left  in  the  tre8^ 
sury  of  the  province  a  scanty  inheritance  to  Suiaji^ 
Dowla :  The  thoughtless  profligacy  of  that  prince, 
even  had  his  reign  been  of  adecjuate  duration,  was 
not  likely  to  add  to  the  riches  of  the  state :  To  pur* 
chase  the  conspiracy  of  the  English,  Me&r  Jaffier, 
with  the  prodigality  of  £!astern  profession,  l^ul  pro* 
mised  sums  which  he  was  altogether  unable  to  pay : 
The  chiefs  whom  he  had  debauched  by  the  hppes  of 
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BOOK  IV.  sharing  in  his  fortunes^  w^re  impatient  to  lel^  the 

^^^'  ^'  fruits  of  their  rebellion :  And  the  pay  of  the  troops 

1757.   ^^^  deeply  In  arrear.     In  these  circumstances^  it  was 

almost  impossible  for  any  man  to  yield  satisfaction^ 

The  character  of  Meer  Jaffier  was  ill  calculated  for 

approaching  to  that  point  of  perfection^ 

In  making  promises,  with  a  view  to  the  attainment 
\of  any  great  and  attractive  object,  an  Indian  sove- 
itign  seldom  intends  to  perform  any  more,  than  just 
as  much  as  he  may  find  it  unavoidable  to  perform; 
and  counts,  in  general,  too,  with  a  well-grounded  cer- 
tainty, upon  evading  a  considerable  part  at  least  of 
that  for  which  he  had  engaged.  To  Meer  Jaffier  the 
steadiness  with  which  the  English  adhered  to  the 
original  stipulations  appeared,  for  a  time^  the  artifice 
merely  of  cunning  men,  who  protract  an  accommoda^ 
tion  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  it  more  advantage- 
ous* Private  bribes,  to  defeat  public  ends,  in  Orien- 
tal politics,  an  engine  seldom  worked  in  vain,  were 
applied  with  some  perseverance.  When  he  found 
the  rigid  fulfllmetit  of  the  vast  engagements  to  the 
English^  still  peremptorily  and  urgently  claimed,  he 
was  not  only  surprised  but  exasperated ;  and  began 
to  hope,  that  some  favourable  event  would  dehver 
him  from  such  obstinate  and  troublesome  associ^ 
ates.^ 

The  English  were  iiot  the  parlies  against  whom 
bis  animosities  were  first  displayed.  Aliverdi  Khan^ 
aware  of  the  rebellious  and  turbulent  spirit,  which 
almost  always  reigned  among  those  adventurers  from 
Iran  and  Turan  who  commonly  rose  to  the  chirf 
command  in  the  armies  of  the  Mahomeda^  princes  in 
Hindustan,  had  adopted  the  sagacious  policy  of  bring- 
ing forward  the  gentle,  the  less  enterprising,  and  les» 

^  -C%**8  Letter  to  the  Proprietots  of  £.  L  Stocky  in  1764,  p.  dO. 
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dimgarous  Hindus.     And  he  had  raised  various  in^BOOKlv. 
dividuals  of  that  race  to  the  principal  places  of  power  ^"^^•^* 
and  emolument  under  his  government.     Of  Ramna-    i^^j^ 
nun,  whom  he  entrusted  with  the  imp(Mtant  govern- 
meat  of  B^ar,  the  reader  lias  already  received  infer-* 
mation.     Dooloob  Ram,  another  Hindu,  held  the 
grand  office  of  Duan,  or  Superintendant  of  the  Fi^ 
nances.    That  celebrated  family,  the  Sects  of  Moor* 
shedabad,  who  by  merchandize  and  banking  had  ac- 
quired the  wealth  of  princes,  and  often  aided  him  in 
his  trials,  were  admitted  largiely  to  share  in  his  coun- 
sds,  and  to  ^influence  the  operations  of  lus  govern* 
ment.     Aliverdi  had  recommended  the  same  policy 
to  Suraja  Dowla ;  and  .that  prince  had  met  with  no 
temptation  to  depart  ftom  it.^ 

Meer  Jaffier  was  placed  under  the  deepest  oUiga^ 
tions  to  Dooloob  Ram.  When  he  was  convicted  of 
malversation  in  his  office,  and  stood  in  disgrace  with 
his  master,  it  was  Dooloob  Ram  who  had  made  his 
peace.^  In  the  late  revolution,  Dooloob  Ram  had 
espoused  his  interests,  when  the  influence  of  that  mi- 
nister, and  his  command  of  treasure,  might  have  con- 
ferred the  prize  upon  another  chief.  Whether  he 
dreaded  the  power  of  the  Hindu  connexion,  or  was 
stimulated  with  a  desire  of  their  wealth,  Meer  Jaffier 
resolved  to  crush  them ;  and  with  Dooloob  Ram,  as 
i^e  most  powerful  individual,  it  was  prudent  to 
begiti.  B^ore  the  departure  of  Clive,  he  had  sum- 
jDdoned  Ramramsing,  the  Govei^nor  of  Midnapore,  and 
head  of  the*  Spy-office,  to  repair  to  the  capital  to  an- 
swer for  the  arrears  of  his  government ;  but  the  cau- 
tious Hindu,  already  alarmed,  evaded  the  mandate 
by  sending  two  of  his  relations.  The  Nabob,  so  by 
the  English  now  was  Jaffier  istyled,  threw  both  into 

.*  Ocme,  ii.  55.  -  Ster  Mutahhareen,  ii.  8. 
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BOORIV.  prison ;  and  easily  reconciled  Clive,  by  informing 
^"^^'  ^'  him,  that  Ramramsing  was  an  enemy  to  the  English, 
1767,  ^°^  ^^  '^^^  ^^  agent  through  whom  the  corres- 
pondence between  Suraja  Dowla  and  Bussy  had  been 
carried  on.  A  close  connexion  had  long  subsisted 
between  Ramramsing  and  Dooloob  Ram;  and  the 
latter,  to  whose  sagacity  the  designs  of  Jaffier  were 
not  a  secret,  regarded  the  present  step  as  a  prelimi- 
nary part  of  the  plan  which  was  laid  for  his  own  de- 
^  struction. 

Meantime  opposition  began  to  display  itself  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  provinces.  The  Rajah  of  Midna- 
pore  took  arms  upon  the  news  of  the  detention  of  his 
relatives :  An  insurrection  in  favour  of  a  son  of  Se- 
reffraz  Khan,  whom  Aliverdi  deposed,  was  raised  at 
Dacca :  In  the  province  of  Poorania,  the  duan  of  the 
late  governor  had  raised  a  creature  of  his  own  to  the 
chief  command:  And  Jaffier  {lad  resolved  on  the- re- 
moval of  Ramnandn  from  the  province  of  Berar. 
Colonel  Clive  found  the  means  of  reconciling  Ram- 
ramsing ;  and,  with  the  assistance  of  the  English,  the 
insurrection  at  Dacca  was  easily  quelled.  But  when 
the  troops  were  drawn  out  to  proceed  to  Poorania, 
they  refused  to  march,  without  payment  of  their 
arrears.  Clive  was  preparing  to  join  the  Nabob ;  but 
his  troops,  with  the  prize  money  distributed  among 
them  in  consequence  of  the  battle  of  Plassy,  had  in- 
dulged in  such  intemperance,  that  many  of  the  Euro* 
peans  had  died,  a  still  greater  proportion  were  sick, 
and  the  army  was  unable  to  leave  Chandemagor  be^ 
fore  the  17th  of  November. 

The  Nabob's  troops  were  ordered  to  march  on  the 
6th  of  October.  Partial  payments,  and  other  means 
of  overcoming  their  disobedience  were  employed  till 
the  7th  of  November,  when  the  Nabob  repaired  to 
the  camp.     No  sooner  had  he  left  the  city,  than  his 
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ion  Meeran^  who  was  to  act  u  GoTemor»  distributed  bookiv. 
intelligence,  that  a  confederacy  was  f<Hrmed,  under  ^^^^[^ 
the  authority  of  the  Emperor  at  Delhi,  between  Ram-    j  «y 
aarain,  the  Subahdar  of  Oude,  and  Dooloob  Ram,  to 
raise  to  the  government  of  Bengal  the  son  of  a 
younger  brother  of  Suraja  Dowla.*     He  then  com- 
missioned a  band  of  ruffians  to  enter  in  the  night  the 
palace  of  the  widow  of  AUverdi^  with  whom  the  mo» 
ther  of  Suraja  Dowla,  and  grandmother  of  the  prince, 
resided.     They  murdered  the  child,  and  sent  the  two 
princesses  to  Dacca.     The  Nabob,  who  denied  all 
participation  in  the  action,  received  from  the  English, 
says  Mr,  Orme,  *•  no  reproaches." 

Clive  arrived  at  Moorshedabad,  on  the  2dth  of  No- 
vember, where  Dooloob  Ram,  who,  under  pretence  of 
sickness,  had  refused  to  accompany  Jaffier,  remained 
with  his  troops.  On  the  3d  of  December  he  joined 
the  Nabob  at  Raje  Mahl.  Cuddum  Hussun,  who 
had  long  been  an  associate  in  the  pleasures  of  Jaffier, 
was  destined  fc^  the  government  of  Poorania;^  and 
some  days  had  elapsed  since  he  crossed  the  river  into 
that  province,  with  a  body  of  troops.  The  terror  in- 
spired by  the  Nabob's  army,  the  intrigues  which  Cud- 
dum Hussun,  by  means  of  letters  and  spies,  was  able  to 
raise  in  the  enemy's  camp^. together  with  the  rawness 
of  the  insurgent  troops,  made  them  take  flight  and 
disperse,  upon  the  very  approadi  of  Cuddum  Hussun; 
who  took  quiet  possession  of  the  government,  and 
began  immediately  to  gratify  his  avarice  by  the  se- 
verest exactions. 


I  Orme,  ii.  272.  Clive,  however,  (Report,  at  sopni);  and  the  author 
of  theSeer  Mutakhareen  (ii.  8),  both  saj  that  tht  murdered  prince  was 
a  brother  of  Suraja  Dowla. 

3  Orme  calls  liim  Jaffier's  relation  ;  but  the  author  of  the  Seer  Mutak- 
hareen  (ii.  9),  who  bad  better  opportunities  of  knowing,  says  he  wia 
only  tbo  ion,  by  a  concubine,  of  a  man  who  had  jnaified  Jaffier's  sister. 
VOL.  III.  R 
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BOOKiv.  The  mind  of  the  Nabob,  now  tranquU  on  account 
^^^'  ^'  of  other  quarters,  turned  itself  to  the  more  arduous 
1758.  proceedings  which  it  meditated  in  Bahar.  Clive  per- 
ceived his  opportunity ;  and  refused  to  proceed  with 
him,  unless  all  the  sums,  due  upon  the  agreements 
with  the  English,  were  previously  discharged.  No 
payments  could  be  made  without  Dooloob  Ram.  A 
reconcilement,  therefore,  was  necessary;  and  Clive 
undertaking  for  his  security,  Dooloob  Ram  joined  the 
camp  with  10,000  troops.  Twenty-three  lacks  of 
rupees  were  now  due:  Orders  were  signed  upon  the 
ti'easuiy  for  one  half;  and  tuncaws,  that  is,  orders 
to  the  local  receivers  to  make  payment  out  of  the 
revenues  as  they  come  in,  were  granted  on  certain 
districts  for  the  remainder. 

Clive,  however,  now  stated  as  objections  to  the  re- 
moval of  Ramnarain ;  the  strength  of  his  army ;  the 
probability  that  he  would  receive  assistance  from  the 
Subahdar  of  Oude ;  the  probability  that  the  English 
would  be  recalled  to  the  defence  of  their  own  settle- 
ments by  the  arrival  of  the  French ;  and  the  danger 
lest  Ramnarain  should  bring  an  army  of  Mahrattas  to 
his  aid.  Jaffier  was  not  willing  to  oppose  directly  an 
opinion  of  Clive ;  and  offered  to  accept  of  his  media- 
tion ;  reserving  in  his  mind  the  use  of  every  clan- 
destine effort  to  accomplish  his  own  designs.  The 
army  began  its  march  to  Patna ;  and  was  joined  by 
Ramnarain,  after  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Clive,  as- 
suring him,  that  both  his  person  and  government 
should  be  safe.  The  intended  delays  and  machina- 
tions of  the  Nabob  were  cut  short,  by  intelligence 
that  the  Subahdar  of  Oude,  with  the  French  party 
under  M.  Law^  and  a  great  body  of  Mahratta  horse, 
was  about  to  invade  the  province;  and  by  the  actual  ar- 
rival of  a  Mahratta  chiefs  who  came  in  the  name  of  the 
principal  Mahratta  commanders  to  demand  the  or- 
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teem  of  chout,  amounting  to  twenty^four  lack^  of  BOORiv« 
rupees,  which  were  due  from  Bengal.  These  events  ^"^^'^' 
produced  a  speedy  accommodation  with  Ramnarain.  i^^^^ 
The  Nabob,  indeed,  used  various  efforts  to  remain 
behind  the  English,  in  order  to  defeat  the  securities 
which  that  Governor  had  obtained.  But  Clive  pene- 
trated, and  disappointed  his  designs.  He  even  ex- 
torted from  him  another  grant,  of  no  small  impor* 
tance  to  the  En^ish  treasury.  A  leading  article  in  the 
European  traffic  was  the  salt-petre  produced  in  Bengal, 
the  whole  of  which  was  made  in  the  country  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Ganges  above  Patna.  This  manufac** 
ture  had  in  general  been  farmed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Government ;  and  Clive  saw  the  advantage  of  obtaining 
the  monopoly  for  the  English.  He  offered  the  highest 
terms  which  the  government  had  ever  received ;  but 
the  Nabob  knew  he  could  not  demand  from  the 
English  the  regular  presents  which  he  would  derive 
from  a  renter  placed  at  his  mercy ;  he  was  not,  there- 
fore, inclined  to  the  arrangement ;  but,  after  a  variety 
of  objections,  the  necessity  of  his  circumstances  com-  % 
pelled  him  to  comply. 

Clive  got  back  to  Moorshedadab  on  the  15th  of 
May ;  and,  on  the  same  day,  received  intelligence 
from  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  of  the  arrival  of  the 
French  fleet,  and  of  the  indecisive  first  engagement 
between  it  and  the  English.  A  friend  to  the  use 
which  governments  commonly  make  of  their  intelli- 
gence of  the  events  of  war,  "  Clive  spread,**  says 
Orme,  **  the  news  he  received,  as  a  complete  naval 
victory ;  two  of  the  French  ships  sunk  in  the  f^ght, 
instead  of  one  stranded  afterwards  by  a  mischance ; 
the  rest  put  to  flight,  with  no  likelihood  of  being  able 
to  land  the  troops  which  they  had  brought  from  Pon- 
dicherry." 

.On  the  24th,  Clive  departed  from  Moorsbedabad, 
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BOOK  IV.  without  waiting  fitir  the  Nabob.  On  the  BOOi  of 
^^'•^'  June,  a  ship  arrived  at  Calcutta  from  England ;  and 
17£8.  brought  along  with  it  a  commission  for  new  model* 
ling  the  government.  A  council  was  nominated  con- 
iisting  of  ten  ;  and,  instead  of  one  Governor,  as  in 
preceding  arrangements,  four  were  appointed,  not  to 
preside  coUectivdj,  but  each  during  tiiree  months  in 
rotation.  The  inoonv^ence  of  this  scheme  of  go- 
vemmeni  was  easily  perceived.  ••  But  there  was 
another  cause,"  says  Mr.  Orme,  "  which  operated  on 
opinions  more  strongly.  Colonel  Clive  bad  fdt  and 
expressed  resentment  at  the  neglect  of  himself  in  the 
Company's  orders,  for  no  station  was  marked  for  him 
in  the  new  establishment.'*  Convinced  that  he  alone 
had  sufficient  authority  to  overawe  the  Nabob  into  the 
performance  of  his  obligations,  the  council,  including 
the  four  gentlemen  who  were  appointed  the  govef^ 
nors,  came  to  a  resolutioiti,  highly  expressive  of  their 
own  disinterestedness  and  patriotism,  but  fiill  of  dis- 
regard and  contempt  for  the  judgment  and  authority 
of  their  superiors.^  This  high  legislative  act  of  the 
Company  they  took  upon  them  to  set  aside,  and, 
with  one  accord,  invited  Clive  to  accept  the  un- 
divided office  of  President.  With  this  invitation  he 
assures  us,  that  **  he  hesitated  not  one  moment  to 
comply."  ^ 

1  Mr.  Scrafton  (Ileflections  tm  tbt  Ooverment,  fcc.  of  Indoftttui,'p. 
1 15)  says,  "  At  this  crisis,  when  military  virtue  and  unanimity  were 
more  immediately  necessary,  the  Directors,  divided  by  violent  contests 
among  themselves,  which  certainly  did  them  no  honour,  were  so  uih 
fortunate  in  their  judgment,  as  to  appoint  fonr  Governors  of  Bengal,  to 
govern  each  four  months,  and  left  Colonel  Clive  entirely  out  of  this  list. 
The  absurdity  of  such  a  system  was  too  apparent  to  take  place.''  &c. 

«  Report,  ut  supra.  The  tnfloence  of  the  Colonel  is  depicted  bj  the 
following  anecdote.  There  was  an  officer  of  rank,  to  whom  Jaffier  had 
been  often  indebted  before  his  elevation,  remarkable  for  his  wit.  This, 
(iroffl  their  former  intimacy,  and  a  jealousy  of  present  neglect^  he  did  not 
spare  on  the  Nabob  hinwelf.    WhiW  tfaa  armies  <if  ^  Nabob  tiad  of 
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In  the  mean  time  oontiderable  events  were  prepar-  boo&iv. 
iiig  at  Moorshedabad.  On  the  approach  of  Clive  ^"^^y 
and  Dooloob  Ram,  Meeran  had  thrown  the  city  into  uf^^ 
violent  agitation,  bj  quitting  it  with  demonstrations 
of  fear^  summoning  all  the  troops  and  artillery  of  the 
government,  and  giving  it  out  as  his  intention  to 
march  for  the  purpose  of  joining  his  &ther.  Clive 
wrote  with  much  sharpness  to  the  Nabob;  and 
Meeran  apologized  in  the  most  submissive  strain. 
Though  inability  to  discharge  the  arreas  due  to  the 
troops,  who  could  with  much  difficulty  be  preserved 
from  tumults,  compelled  the  Nabob  to  delay  bis  pro- 
ceedings, he  was  impatient  for  the  destruction  of 
Dooloob  |lam;  the  severity  of  his  despotism  iur 
creased ;  and  he  declared  to  one  of  his  favourites,  who 
betrayed  him,  "  that  if  a  French  force  would  come 
into  the  province  he  would  assist  them,  unless  the 
English  released  him  from  all  their  claims  of  money, 
territory,  and  exemptions/'^  Among  the  Hindus, 
who  had  risen  to  high  employment  under  the  en- 
couraging policy  of  the  late  Subahdars,  was  Nun^ 
comar,  who  acted  as  Governor  of  Hoogly  at  the  time 
of  Sur^a  Dowla's  march  against  Calcutta.  Nun* 
comar  had  followed  the  armies  to  Patna,  ^nd,  as  con* 


Clive  were  at  Patna,  be  was  one  day  accused  to  the  Nabob  of  having 
permitted  a  fray  between  some  of  his  own  soldiers  aod  some  of  CliveV 
^  It  chanced/'  says  the  author  of  the  Seer  Mutakhareen,  ii.  10,  '<  that 
Mirza  Shemseddin  himself  made  his  appearance  at  that  very  moment :  it 
was  in  full  durbar,  and  in  the  hall  of  audience.  The  Nawab  fixed  his 
eyes  upon  him,  and  spoke  a  few  words  that  seemed  to  border  upon  re» 
primand :  '  Sir/  said  be,  '  your  people  have  had  a  fray  with  the  Colonel's 
people :  Is  your  honour  to  learn  who  is  that  Colonel  Clive,  and  in  what 
station  heaven  has  seated  him  V  *  My  Lord  Nawab,'  answered  the  Miria, 
getting  up  instautly,  and  standing  bolt-upright  before  him.:  '  tf  e,  to 
quarrel  with  the  Colonel!  mel  who  never  get  up  in  the  morning,  with- 
out making  three  profound  bows  to  his  very  jack  ass !  How  then  could  I 
be  daring  enough,  after  that,  to  M  out  with  the  rider  himself! ' " 
1  Orme,  ii.  856. 
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BOOK  IV.  versant  with  the  details  of  the  revenue,  was  employed 
^°^'''  ^'  by  Dooloob  Ram.     When  the  difficulties  of  obtaining 
1758.    Payment  upon  the  tuncawa  granted  to  the  English 
began  to  be  felt,  he  proffered  his  assistance ;  and»  if 
supported  by  the  government  of  the  Nabob,  assured 
the  English,  that  he  would  realize  the  sums.     He 
was  vested  with  such  authority  as  the  service  ap^ 
peared  to  require ;  but  as  he  expected  not  to  elude 
the  knowledge  of  Dooloob  Ram,  in   the  practices 
which  he  meditated,  for  raising  out  of  his  employ- 
ment a  fortune  to  himself,  he  resolved  to  second  the 
designs  of  the  Nabob  for  the  removal  of  that  vigi- 
lant Duan.     He  persuaded  the  Sects  to  withdraw 
their  protection  from  this  troublesome  inspector,  by 
awakening  their  fears  of  being  called  upon  for  money, 
if    Dooloob   Ram  withheld  the  revenues  and  sup- 
plied not  the  exigencies  of  the  state.  'He  assured  the 
Nabob  and  Meeran,  that  the  English  would  cease  to 
.  interfere  in  their  government,  if  the  money  was  re* 
gularly  paid.      Dooloob  Ram  took  the  alarm,  and 
requested  leave  to  retire  to  Calcutta,  with  his  family 
and  effects.     Permission  was  refused,  till  he  should 
find  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  troops. 
Under  profession  of  a  design  to  visit  Colonel  Clive  at 
Calcutta,  the  Nabob  quitted  the  capital;  but,  under 
pretence  of  hunting,  remained  in  its  neighbourhood. 
On  the  second  day  after  his  departure,  Meeran  in- 
cited a  body  of  the  troops  to  repair  to  the  residence  of 
Dooloob  Ram,  and  to  clamour  tumultuously  for  their 
pay.      The  English  agent  interfered;    but,  as  the 
troops  were  directed  by  Meeran  to  make  sure  of  Doo- 
loob Ram,  the  agent  found  great  difficulty  in  preserving 
his  Ufe.     Clive  at  last  desired  that  be  should  be  al- 
lowed, with  his  family,  to  repair  to  Calcutta;  and  the 
consent  of  the  Nabob  was  no  longer  withheld. 

Within  a  few  days  after  the  return  of  the  Nabob 
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from  Calcutta,  a  tumult  was  excited  in  his  capital  by  BOOKIV. 
the  soldiers  of  one  of  the  chiefs,  and  assumed  the  ^°^^'  ^' 
appearance  of  being  aimed  at  the  Nabob's  life.  A  ^^^g 
letter  was  produced,  which  bore  the  character  of  a 
letter  from  Dooloob  Ram  to  the  commander  of  the 
disorderly  troops,  inciting  him  to  the  enterprise,  and 
assuring  him  that  the  concurrence  of  Clive,  and  other 
leading  Englishmen,  was  obtained.  Clive  suspected 
that  the  letter  was  a  forgery  of  Jaffier  and  Meeran, 
tp  ruin  Dooloob  Ram,  in  the  opinion  of  the  English, 
and  procure  his  expulsion  from  Calcutta ;  when  his 
person  and  wealth  would  remain  in  their  power.  All 
doubts  might  be  resolved  by  the  interrogation  and 
confrontation  of  the  commander,  to  whom  the  letter 
was  said  to  be  addressed.  But  he  was  ordered  by  the 
Nabob  to  quite  his  service,  was  way-laid  on  his  de- 
parture, and  assassinated. 

In  the  mean  time  advices  had  arrived  from  the  Pre- 
sidency at  Madras,  that  Fort  St.  David  had  yielded, 
that  a  second  engagement  had  taken  place  between 
the  fleets,  that  the  French  army  was  before  Tanjore, 
that  M.  Bussy  was  on  his  march  to  join  Lally  :  And 
the  most  earnest  solicitations  were  subjoined,  that  as 
large  a  portion  of  the  troops  as  possible  might  be 
sent  to  afford  a  chance  of  averting  the  ruin  of  the 
national  affairs  in  Carnatic.  "  No  one,"  says  Orme, 
"  doubted  that  Madras  would  be  besieged,  as  soon  as 
the  monsoon  had  sent  the  squadrons  off  the  coast,  if 
reinforcements  should  not  arrive  before."  *  Clive  chose 
to  remain  in  Bengal,  wheye  he  was  master,  rather 
than  go  to  Madras,  where  he  would  be  under  com- 

>  Orme,  says,  (ii.  363)  "  Clive  did  not  entertain  a  surmise  that  it 
would  be  taken  whilst  it  had  provisions."  But  Clive  himself  says,  (Re- 
port, ut  supra)  <'  Nothing  saved  Madras  from  sharing  the  fate  of  Foil 
Si.  David,  but  their  [the  French]  want  of  mon^y,  which  gave  tiraej  for 
stren^hening  and  reinforcing  the  place.'' 
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BOOKIV.  ndand;  and  determined  not  to  lessen  his  power  bjr 
Chap.  5.  sending  troops  to  Madras,  which  the  Presidency, 
"TZ~^  copying  his  example,  might  forget  to  send  back.  An 
enterprise,  at  the  same  time,  presented  itself,  which, 
though  its  success  would  have  been  vain,  had  the  French 
in  Carnatic  prevailed,  bore  the  appearance  of  a  co- 
operation in  the  struggle,  and  afforded  a  colour  for 
detaining  the  troops. 

One  of  the  leading  Polygars  in  the  Northern  Cir- 
cars,  fixing  his  eye  upon  the  advantages  which  he 
might  expect  to  derive  from  giving  a  new  master  to 
the  provinces,  communicated  to  the  English  in  Bengal 
his  desire  to  co-operate  with  them  in  driving  out  the 
French,  while  Bussy  was  involved  in  a  struggle  with 
the  brothers  of  the  Subahdar.  The  brilliancy  of  the 
exploit  had  no  feeble  attractions  for  the  imagination  of 
Clive ;  and  after  the  recall  of  Bussy  to  Pondicherry, 
be  imparted  his  intentions  to  the  Council.  The  pro- 
ject met  with  unanimous  condemnation.*  But  Clive, 
disregarding  all  opposition,  prepared  his  armament. 
It  consisted  of  500  Europeans,  2,000  Sepoys,  and 
100  Lascars,  with  six  field-pieces,  six  battering  can- 
non, one  howitz,  and  one  eight-inch  mortar.  The 
expedition,  commanded  by  Colonel  Forde,  was  des- 
tined to  proceed  by  sea ;  but  the  altercations  in  the 
council,  which  the  disapprobation  of  the  measure 
produced,  and  the  delays  which  occurred  in  the  equip- 
ment of  the  ships,  retarded  its  departure  till  the  end 
of  September.* 

On  the  20th  of  October   Colonel  Forde  disem- 


<  Orme,  only  says  (ii.  364)  <'  The  measure  was  too  vigorous  to  be 
acceptable  to  all  the  members  of  the  council/'  But  Clive  himself  says 
(Report,  ut  supra)  that  he  undertook  it,  **  contrary  to  the  iudinations 
of  his  whole  council." 

•  Orme,  ii,  269—287,  and  352— S63;  Seer  Mutakhareen,  ii. 
4—24. 
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barked  at  Vizigapatam,  and  joined  his  troops  with  BOORiv. 
those  of  the  Rajah  Anunderauz ;  at  whose  instigation  ^°^^'  ^' 
the  exploit  was  undertaken.  It  was  expected,  that  1759, 
this  chief  would  afford  money  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  troops ;  and  hence  but  a  small  supply  of  that  ne- 
cessary article  was  brought  from  Bengal.  The  Rajah 
was  in  the  usual  state  of  Rajahs,  Nabobs,  Subahdars, 
and  Emperors  in  India ;  he  was  reputed  by  the  Eng* 
lish  immensely  rich,  while  in  reality  he  was  miserably 
poor :  He  was,  therefore,  not  very  able  to  provide  the 
sums  expected  from  him ;  and  stiU  less  willing.  The 
delays  by  which  he  contrived  to  elude  the  importu- 
nities of  the  English  were  highly  provoking ;  and,  by 
•retarding  their  movements,  threatened  to  deprive 
them  of  all  thie  great  advantages  of  rapidity  and  sur- 
prise. A  sort  of  treaty  was  at  last  concluded,  by 
which  it  was  agreed  that,  excepting  the  seaports,  and 
towns  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  the  conquered 
country  should  all  be  given  up  to  Anunderauz,  upon 
the  condition  of  his  advancing  a  certain  monthly  sum 
(or  the  maintenance  of  the  troops. 

M.  Conflans,  who  had  been  sent  to  command  the 
French  troops  upon  the  recall  of  Bussy,  had  concen<- 
trated  his  forces  about  Rajamundri ;  towards  which 
the  English  and  the  Riyah  directed  their  march.  The 
force,  which  remained  under  the  command  of  Con- 
flans, after  the  departure  of  the  troops  which  were 
recalled  with  Bussy,  was  still  considerably  superior  to 
that  which  had  arrived  with  the  English ;  but  when 
the  troops  for  other  services  were  deducted,  he  took 
the  field  against  the  English  with  numbers  neariy 
equal.  A  battle  was  brought  on ;  and  the  French 
were  completely  defeated ;  they  w6re  not  only  stript  of 
their  camp,  but  fled  from  Rajamundri. 

During  the  battle,  the  Rajah  and  his  troops  re- 
maned cowering  in  the  hollow  of  a  dry  tank,  which 
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BOOK  IV.  protected  them  from  shot.  After  the  battle  all  hb 
Chap.  5.  operations  were  tardy ;  what  was  worse,  no  money 
.^-^  could  be  extracted  from  him ;  all  the  cash  which  had 
been  brought  from  Bengal  was  expended ;  and  during 
fifty  days,  when  advantage  might  have  been  taken 
of  the  want  of  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  enemy^ 
and  of  the  dejection  arising  from  their  defeat,  the 
English  were  unable  to  move.  At  last,  by  a  new  ar- 
rangement, a  small  sum  was  obtained  from  the 
Rajah ;  the  troops  were  put  in  motion,  and  on  the 
6th  of  February  arrived  at  Ellore  or  Yalore,  where 
they  were  joined  by  the  Zemindar  or  chief  of  the 
district. 

Conflans  had  no  longer  confidence  to  meet  the 
English  in  the  field,  but  withdrew  to  defend  himself 
in  Masulipatam,  the  principal  fort,  and  principal 
station  of  the  French,  on  that  part  of  the  coast; 
while  he  urged  the  Subahdar  of  Deccan  to  march  to 
the  defence  of  his  own  territories,  the  French  being 
occupants  under  his  authority,  and  subject  to  his  law, 
while  the  English  intended  to  wrest  the  country 
wholly  from  his  hands.  The  views  of  the  courtiers 
of  the  Subahdar  happened  at  the  moment  to  coincide 
with  his  own  wishes  to  preserve  for  himself  the  pro- 
tection of  the  French,  and  he  put  his  army  in  motion 
towards  Masulipatam. 

This  prevented  not  the  English  commander  from 
hastening  to  attack  the  place.  He  arrived  on  the  6th 
of  March.  The  French  treated  his  pretensions  with 
ridicule.  Masulipatam,  for  an  Indian  town,  and  against 
Indian  means  of  attack,  was  of  no  inconsiderable 
strength :  The  defenders  within  were  more  numerous 
than  the  besiegers  :  A  considerable  army  of  observa* 
tion  was  left  in  the  field :  The  Subahdar,  with  the 
grand  army  of  Deccan,  was  on  the  march :  And  a  re« 
inforcement  of  Europeans  was  expected  from  Pondi* 
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dieny.    A  sum  of  money  for  the  English  had  arrived  bookiv. 
from  Bengal ;  but  the  French  army  of  observation  ^^^^'  ^' 
rendered  it  dangerous,  or  rather  impracticable,  to    j.^^^) 
send  it  to  the  camp.     The  English  troops  mutinied 
for  want  of  pay ;  and  it  was  with  mii^ch  difficulty,  and 
by  large  promises,  that  they  were  induced  to  resume 
the  discharge  of  their  duty. 

Three  batteries  continued  a  hot  fire  on  three  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  town,  without  having  affected  any 
considerable  damage,  from  the  25th  of  March  to  the 
€th  of  April,  when  the  situation  of  the  English  began 
to  wear  a  very  threatening  aspect.  Salabut  Jung  was 
approaching;  the  French  army  of  observation  had 
retaken  Rajamundri,  and  might  effect  a  junction  with 
the  Subahdar ;  it  was  impossible  for  the  English  now 
to  retreat  by  the  way  which  they  had  com6,  or  even 
to  embark  at  Masulipatam  jwith  their  cannon  and 
heavy  stores ;  the  monsoon  had  begun  ;  the  reinforce- 
ment from  Pondicherry  was  expected ;  and  to  crowrt 
all,  the  engineers  reported  that  no  more  than  two 
days'  ammunition  for  the  batteries  remained  uncon- 
sumed.  In  these  circumstances,  however  apparently 
desperate.  Colonel  Forde  resolved  to  try  the  chance  of 
an  assault.  The  batteries  were  directed  to  play  with 
the  utmost  activity  during  the  whole  of  the  day  ;  and 
the  troops  to  be  un^er  arms  at  ten  at  night.  The  at- 
tack, in  order  to  divide  the  attention  of  the  enemy, 
and  render  uncertain  the  point  of  danger,  was  to  be 
in  three  places  at  once ;  and  the  three  divisions  of  the 
army  were  to  be  on  their  respective  grounds  exactly 
at  midnight.  The  struggle  was  expected  to  be  se- 
vere ;  from  the  superior  numbers  of  the  enemy,  and 
the  little  damage  which  the  works  had  sustained.  A 
part  of  the  army  faultered  considerably ;  nor  did  all 
the  officers  meet  the  danger  with  perfect  composure. 

■  1 
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BOOKIV.  They  got,  however,  within  the  walls  with  comparap 
^°^^'  ^*  tive  ease ;  where,  being  met  by  superior  forces,  they 
1759.  might  have  paid  dear  for  their  temerity,  had  not  sur- 
prise aided  Uieir  arms,  and  had  not  M.  Conflans,  con- 
founded by  uncertainty,  and  by  various  and  exagge- 
rated reports,  after  a  short  resistance,  surrendered  the 
place. 

Within  one  week  two  ships  appeared  with  a  rein- 
forcement of  800  troops  from  Pondicherry.  The 
Subahdar,  whose  arrival  had  been  anticipated  but  a 
very  few  days  by  the  fSedl  of  Masulipatam,  found  him- 
self in  circumstances  but  iU  calculated  to  carry  on  by 
himself  a  war  against  the  English.  He  was  anxious 
on  the  other  hand,  being  now  deprived  of  the  French, 
to  cultivate  a  friendship  with  the 'English,  and  to  ob- 
tain from  them  a  body  of  troops,  to  protect  him 
against  the  dangerous  ambition  of  his  brother  Nizam 
Ali,  who  since  the  departure  of  Bussy  had  returned 
at  the  head  of  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  and  filled 
him  with  serious  alarm.  Colonel  Forde  repaired  to 
his  camp,  where  he  was  received  with  great  distinc- 
tion, and  concluded  a  treaty,  by  which  a  considerable 
territory  about  Masulipatam  was  ceded  to  the  Eng- 
lish, and  the  Subahdar  engaged  to  allow  no  French 
settlement  for  the  future  to  exist  in  his  dominions. 
The  French  army  of  observation,  which  by  the  same 
treaty  it  was  stipulated  should  cross  the  EJstna  in 
fifteen  days,  joined  the  army  of  Bassalut  Jung,  the 
elder  brother  of  the  Subahdar,  who  had  accompanied 
him  on  the  expedition  to  the  Northern  Circars,  and 
now  marched  away  to  the  south.  The  two  ships 
which  had  brought  the  reinforcement  from  Pondi- 
cherry, upon  discovering  the  loss  of  Masulipatam, 
sailed  away  to  the  north,  and  landed  the  troops  at 
Ganjam.  They  made  several  efibrts  to  render  some 
8 
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useful  service^  but  entirely  firuitkss ;  and  after  endur-  BOOK  I  v. 
ing  a  variety  of  privations,  returned  greatly  reduced  ^■^•*' 
in  numbers  to  Pondicherry.^  ^^ 

While  the  detachment  from  the  army  of  Bengal 
was  engaged  in  these  operations,  the  solicitude  of 
Clive  was  attracted  by  an  enemy  of  high  pretensions 
in  a  different  quarter.  Toward  the  dose  of  the  his- 
toiy  of  the  Mogul  Emperors,  it  appeared,  that  the 
eldest  son  of  the  Emperor  Aulumgeer  II.,  not  daring 
to  trust  himself  in  the  hands  of  the  Vizir,  the  daring 
Umad  al  Mulk,  by  whom  the  emperor  was  held  in  a 
state  of  wretched  servitude,  had  withdrawn  into  the 
district  of  Nujeeb  ad  Dowla,  the  RohiUa,  who  was  an 
qiponent  of  the  Vizir,  and  a  partizan  of  the  Imperial 
family.  At  this  time,  the  revolution  effected  by  the 
English  in  Bengal,  the  unpopularity  and  disorders  of 
Jaffier's  administration,  and  the  presumed  weakness 
of  his  government,  excited  hopes  in  the  neighbouring 
chiefe,  that  an  invasion  of  his  territories  might  be 
tnmed  to  advantage.  The  imagination  of  Mahum- 
mud  Koollee  Khan,  the  Subahdar  of  Allahabad,  was 
the  most  highly  elevated  by  the  prospect  of  sharing 
in  the  spoils  of  the  English  Nabob.  He  was  insti* 
gated  by  two  powerful  Zemindars,  the  Rajahs,  Sunder 
Sing,  and  Bulwant  Sing.  And  the  Nabob  of  Oude, 
his  near  kinsman,  one  of  the  most  powerful  chiefs  in 
Hindustan,  joined  with  apparent  ardour  in  the  design. 
The  Nabob  of  Oude  entertained  a  double  purpose ; 
that  of  obtaining,  if  any  thing  was  to  be  seized,  as 
great  a  share  as  possible  of  Bahar  or  Bengal;  and 
that  of  watching  his  opportunity,  while  his  ally  and 
kinsman  was  intent  upon  his  expee^  acquisitions,  to 
seize  by  force  or  stratagem  the  fort  of  Allahabad. 
The  influence  of  the  imperial  name  appeared  to  them 

«  Omw,  ii.  37*— 380»  47«— 401,  554 ;  Wtiks,  p.  401. 
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BOOK  IV.  of  no  small  importance  in  the  war  with  Jaffier ;  and 
^^^^'  ^'  as  the  prince,  who  had  fled  into  Rohilcund,  was  soli- 
l^f^^^  citing  them  for  protection,  it  was  agreed  to  place  him 
ostensibly  at  the  head  of  the  enterprise.  Preparations 
were  made ;  and  the  Prince,  having  obtained  from  the 
Emperor  legal  investiture,  as  Subahdar  of  Bengal,  Ba- 
bar,  and  Orissa,  crossed  the  Canimnassa,  a  river 
which  bounds  the  province  of  Bahar,  towards  the 
conclusion  of  the  year  1758.  From  the  exhaustion 
of  the  treasury  when  Jaffier  was  raised  to  the  go- 
vernment, the  great  sums  which  he  had  paid  to  the 
English,  the  difficulty  of  extracting  money  from  the 
people,  his  own  negligent  and  wasteful  administration, 
and  the  cruel  and  brutal  character  of  his  son  Meeran, 
Jaffier  was  ill-prepared  to  meet  a  formidable  invasion. 
From  his  own  rabble  of  ill-paid  and  mutinous  soldiers, 
he  was  obliged  to  turn,  and  place  all  his  hopes  of 
safety  in  the  bravery  and  skill  of  the  English,  whom, 
before  the  news  of  this  impending  danger,  he  had 
been  plotting  to  expel.  The  English  appear  to  have 
had  no  foresight  of  such  an  event.  By  the  absence 
of  the  troops  in  the  Northern  Circars,  their  force  was 
so  inconsiderable,  and  both  they  and  Jaffier  needed  so 
much  time  to  prepare,  that  had  the  invaders  pro- 
ceeded with  tolerable  expedition  and  skill,  they  might 
have  gained,  without  difficulty,  the  whole  province  of 
Bahar.  A  blow  like  this,  at  so  critical  a  period,  would 
have  shaken  to  such  a  degree  the  tottering  govern- 
ment of  Jaffier,  that  the  incipient  power  of  the  Eng- 
lish might  bave  despaired  of  restoring  it ;  and  a  mo- 
mentary splendour  might  again  have  surrounded  the 
throne  of  the  Moguls. 

The  march  of  tlie  Prince  and  his  confederates  to- 
wards Patna  placed  Ramnarain  the  Governor  between 
two  dreadful  fires.  To  Jaffier  he  neither  felt,  nor 
owed  attachment.    But,  joining  the  prince,  he  risked 
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every  thing(^if  Jaffie^;  adhering  to  Jaffier,  he  risked  BOOK  iv, 
as  much,  if  the  prince!  should  succeed.  The  situation  ^^^^'  ^' 
was  calculated  to  exercise  Hindu  duplicity  and  ad-  1759^ 
dress.  An  application  to  Mr.  Amyatt,  the  chief  of 
the  English  factory,  was  the  first  of  his  steps ;  from 
whom  as  he  could  receive  no  protection,  he  expected 
such  latitude  of  advice,  as  would  afford  a  colour  to  any 
measures  he  might  find  it  agreeable  to  pursue.  It 
happened,  as  he  foresaw.  Mr.  Amyatt,  informing  him 
that  the  English  would  remain  at  Patna,  if  assistance 
should  arrive;  if  not,  would  retire  from  the  danger; 
frankly  and  sincerely  instructed  him,  to  amuse  the 
Frince  as  long  as  possible ;  but  if  all  hopes  of  succour 
should  fail,  to  provide  for  himself  as  events  might 
direct.  Ramnarain  studied  to  conduct  himself  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  be  able  to  join  with  the  greatest 
advantage  the  party  for  whom  fortune  should  declare. 
He  wrote  to  Bengal  importuning  for  succour ;  and  he 
at  the  same  time  privately  sent  a  messenger  to  propi- 
tiate the  Prince.  He  was  even  induced,  when  the 
English  of  the  factory  had  retired  down  the  river,  to  . 
pay  him  a  visit  in  his  camp ;  and  the  troops  of  the 
Prince  might  have  entered  Patna  along  with  him.  The 
opportunity  however  was  lost ;  and  the  observations 
which  the  Hindu  made  upon-  the  Prince's  camp  and 
upon  the  counsels  which  guided  him,  induced  him  to 
shut  the  gates  of  the  city  when  he  returned,  and  tp 
prepare  for  defence. 

The  hardihood  of  Clive  was  seldom  overcome  by 
scruples.  Yet  the  Emperor  Aulumgeer  was  legi- 
timate sovereign  of  Bengal;  and  Iiad  undoubted  right 
to  appoint  his  eldest  son  to  be  his  deputy  in  the  go- 
vernment of  that  province:  To  oppose  him,  was 
undisguised  rebellion.^    The  English  forces,  a  slender 

}  The  Prioce,  Holwell  assures  us,  (Memorial,  p.  2)  repeatedly  offered 
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BOOK  IV.  band,  inarched  to  Moorshedabadt  and»  being  joined 
^^^^'  ^'  by  the  best  part  of  Jafl^er's  troops,  commanded  by 
1759.  Meeran,  they  advanced  towards  Patna;  where  Ram- 
narain  had  amused  the  prince  by  messages  and  over- 
tures as  long  as  possible,  and  afterwardis  opposed 
him.  Though  the  attack  was  miserably  conducted, 
a  breach  was  made,  and  the  courage  and  resources  of 
Ramnarain  would  have  been  soon  exhausted ;  when 
intelligence  reached  the  camp^  that  the  Subahdar  of 
Oude,  who  was  on  his  march  with  an  army  under 
pretence  of  joining  the  prince,  had  treacherously 
seized  the  fortress  of  Allahabad.  Mahummud  KodU 
lee  Khan,  by  whom  the  prince's  affairs  were  con- 
ducted, and  whose  forces  were  his  entire  suppoxt, 
resolved  to  march  immediately  for  the  recovery  or 
protection  of  his  own  dominions ;  and  though  he  was 
joined  at  four  miles'  distance  from  the  city  by  M. 
Law,  who  had  hastened  from  Chutterpore  with  his 
handful  of  Frenchmen,  and  importuned  him  to 
return  to  Patna,  of  which  he  engaged  to  put  him  in 
possession  in  two  days,  the  infatuated  Nabob  con- 
tinued his  march,  and  being  persuaded  by  the 
Subahdar  of  Oude  to  throw  himself  upon  his  gene- 
rosity, was  first  made  a  prisoner,  and  afterwards  put 
to  death. 
,  When  Clive  and  Meeran  approached,  the  enemy 

had  already  departed  from  Patna;  and  the  unhappy 
prince,  the  descendant  of  so  many  illustrious  sove- 
reigns, the  legal  Subahdar  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and 
Orissa,  and  the  undoubted  heir  of  a  throne,  once 
among  the  loftiest  on  the  globe,  was  so  bereft  <^ 
friends  and  resources,  that  he  was  induced  to  write  a 

to  grant  the  English  tlieir  own  terms,  if  they  would  assist  him  io  reco- 
vering his  rights.  On  what  side  justice  lay,  is  evident  enough.  On 
what  side  policy,  whether  on  that  which  Clive  rejected,  or  that  which 
he  chose,  is  a  more  subtle  inquirjr. 
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letter  to  CUre,  requesting  a  sum  of  money  for  his  bookiv. 
subsistence,   and  offering  in  .  requital  to  withdraw  ^"^^'^* 
from  the  province.     Upon   these  easy  terms  was    jy59, 
Clive,  by  his  good  fortune,  enabled  to  extricate  him- 
self from  a  situation  of  considerable  difficulty.    Ram* 
narain  obtained,  or  it  was  convenient  to  grant  him, 
credit  for  fidelity;   the  Zemindars  who  had  joined 
the  Prince  hastened  to  make  their  peace;  and  Clive 
returned  to  Calcutta  in  the  month  of  June.  ^ 

This  was  a  fortunate  expedition  for  Clive.  So 
unbounded  was  the  gratitude  of  Jaffier,  that  after 
obtaining  for  his  defender  the  rank  of  an  Omrah  of 
the  empire,  he  bestowed  upon  him,  under  the  title  of 
Jaghire,  the  whole  of  the  revenue  or  rent,  which  the 
Company,  in  quality  of  Zemindar,  were  bound  to 
pay,  for  the  territory  which  they  held  round  CaU 
cutta.  The  grant  amounted  to  the  enormous  sum 
of  30,000/.  per  annum.  "  Clive's  Jaghire"  is  an 
expression  of  frequent  recurrence,  and  of  consider- 
able weight,  in  the  History  of  India. 

The  Shazada  (such  was  the  title  by  which  the 
eldest  son  of  the  Mogul  was  then  distinguished  in 
Bengal)  was  thus  fortunately  repulsed,  and  Colonel 
Forde  with  his  troops  was  no  less  fortunately  re- 
turned from  the  south,  when  the  English  were^ 
alarmed  by  ihe  news  of  a  great  armament,  fitted  out 
by  the  Dutch  at  Batavia,  and  destined  for  Bengal. 
The  Dutch  were  not  then  at  war  with  England,  and 
being  excited  to  cupidity  by  the  lofty  reports  of  the 
rich  harvest  lately  reaped  by  the  English  in  Bengal, 
possibly  aimed  at  no  more  than  a  share  of  the  same 
advantages,  or  to  balance  before  its  irresistible 
ascendency  the    increasing  power  of   their  rivals. 

"  Scott'i  History  of  Bengal,  p.  379 — 391 ;  Seer  Mutakbareen,  vol. 
u.  pari  ii.  p.  4S — 89;  Fraticktin's  Shah  Auluxn,  p.  8—11 ;  First  Report 
«f  the  Select  Coraroittoe  in  1772 ;  Holweirg  Memorial,  p.  £. 
VOL.  III.  S 
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BOOKIV.  They  had  received  eticouragetnent  from  Jaffier; 
CgAP.  5.  y^^  ji^^^  fuler,  since  the  invasion  of  the  Mogul 
l^gQ^  Prince,  felt  so  powerfully  his  dependence  on  the  Eng- 
lish, that,  when  called  upon  by  the  English  for  the 
use  of  his  authority  and  power,  he  durst  not  decline* 
In  the  month  of  August  a  Dutch  ship  arrived  in  the 
river,  filled  with  troops;  and  this  was  speedily  fol- 
^  lowed  by  six  more,  the  whole  having  on  board  70O 
Europeans  and  800  Malays.  To  attack  without 
provocation  the  ships  or  troops  of  a  nation  in  friend- 
ship with  this  country,  was  not  regarded  by  Cliye  as 
less  than  a  hazardous  step.  The  advantages,  how- 
lever,  of  standing  without  a  rival  in  Bengal  out- 
weighed his  apprehensions;  he  obtained  an  order  of 

•  the  Subahdar,  commanding  the  Dutch  to  leave  the 
river ;  and  under  pretence  of  seconding  his  authority 
resolved  upon  hostilities.  The  seven  ships  ascended 
the  river  as  far  as  a  few  miles  below  Cdcutta,  and 
landed  their  troops,  which  were  thence  to  march  to 

.  the  Dutch  factory  at  Chinsura.  Clive  detached 
Colonel  Forde,  with  a  force,  consisting  of  300  Euro- 
peans, 800  Sepoys,  and  about  150  of  Jaffier's  cavalry, 
to  intercept  them ;  and  at  the  same  time  commanded 
three  of  the  Company's  ships,  fitted  out  and  manned 
for  the  purpose,  to  attack  the  Dutch  East  Indiamen. 
Colonel  Forde,  by  the  dext«ity  and  success  of  his 
exploit,  converted  it  into  one  of  the  most  briUiant 
incidents  of  the  war;  and  of  the  700  Europeans,  not 
above  fourteen  were  enabled  to  reach  Chinsura,  the 
rest  being  either  taken  prisoners  or  slain.  The  at- 
tack upon  the  ships  was  equally  successful;  after  an 
engagement  of  two  hours,  six  of  them  were  taken, 
and  the  seventh  was  intercepted  by  two  English 
ships  which  lay  further  down  the  river.  After  this 
heavy  blow  the  Dutch,  to  prevent  their  total  expul- 
sion from  Bengal,  were  contented  to  put  themselves 
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in  the  wrong,  by  paying  the  expenses*  of  the  w£ur ;  BOOKIV. 
end  the  irregularity  of  his  interference  made  Clive     ^^^'  ^' 
well  pleased  to  close  the  dispute,  by  restoring  to  the    i^^^ 
Dutch  their  ships,  with  all  the  treasure  wd  effects. 
The  agreement  with  the  Dutch  was  ratified  on  the 
£th  of  December ;  and  Clive,  who  for  some  months 
hpd  been  meditating  return  with  his  fortune  to  Eu- 
rope, resigned  the  government  early  in  February, 
and  sailed  from  Calcutta.^ 

He  left  not  the  country  in  peace.  Mea'an  before 
he  departed  from  Patna,  the  preceding  year,  had 
sown  the  seeds  of  a  future  war.  He  treated  with  in- 
justice some  <^cers  of  considerable  rank  and  influ- 
enoe ;  and  no  sooner  was  he  gone  than  a  confederacy 
was  formed  between  them  and  some  neighbouring 
Zemindars  to  support  the  Shazada  in  a  fre^h  inva- 
$ion«  Intelligence  of  their  designs  had  reached 
Calcutta  before  the  contest  with  the  Dutch  was  de- 
cided. And  the  Nabob  of  Poorania,  whom  Meeran 
had  already  endeavoured  to  cut  off  by  treachery,  had 
taken  the  field,  and  was  expected  to  join  the  Mogul 
prince.  , 

Colonel  CaUiaud  had  been  called  firom  Camatic  to 
take  the  command  of  the  forces  in  Bengal,  when 
Clive  and  Forde,  who  meditated  simultaneous  depar- 
ture, should  sail  for  Europe.  He  arrived  with  a 
reinforcement  of  troops  toward  the  end  of  November; 
and  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  proceed  to  stc^ 
the  menaced  invasion  without  a  moment's  delay.  He 
left  Calcutta  with  jet  detachment  of  800  Europeans, 
1,000  Sepoys,  and  fifty  artiUeiy  men,  with  six  pieces 

1  First  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  in  177S ;  Holweirs  Memo* 
riftl;  CnUiaud's  Narrative.  The  author  of  the  Seer  Motakbareea  woo* 
ders  greatly  what  could  be  the  reason  of  Olive's  quitting  the  government; 
a  sentiment  very  natural  to  him^  who  well  understood  the  pleasures  of 
governing ;  but  could  not  so  easily  conceive  the  passion  of  an  English- 
man  to  see  lodged  a  pridoeLy  fixtime  in  his  own  conntry. 

S2 
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BOOKIV.  of  cannon^  and  arrived  at  Moorshedabad  on  the  26tii 
/^°^'''^'  of  December.  He  was  joined  by  CUve  on  the  6th  of 
1760.  January,  who,  having  made  his  arrangements  with 
the  Subahdar,  or  Nabob,  set  out  after  a  week  for 
Calcutta.  Calliaud,  being  joined  by  15,000  horse 
and  foot,  and  twenty-five  pieces  of  cannon,  of  the 
Nabob,  under  command  of  Meeran,  resumed  his 
march  on  the  18th. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Mahrattas,  who  had  been 
incited  by  the  Vizir,  Umad  al  Mulk,  to  invade  the 
provinces  of  Oude  and  Rohilcund,  had  been  de- 
feated and  obliged  to  fly;  while  the  powerfiil  King 
of  the  Abdallees  was  again  on  his  march  for  the 
invasion  of  Hindustan.  Excited  by  the  approach  of 
insuperable  danger,  the  Vizir,  in  a  fit  of  exasperation 
or  despair,  ordered  the  murder  of  the  Emperor,  the 
wretched  Aulumgeer;  and  the  news  of  this  tragical^ 
event  reached  the  Shazada,  just  as  he  had  passed  the 
Carumnassa  into  the  province  of  Bahar.  He  was 
advised  to  assume  immediately  the  state  and  title  of 
Emperor;  to  confer  the  office  of  Vizir  upon  Suja 
Dowla,  the  Nabob  of  Oude,  and  to  confirm  Nujeeb 
ad  Dowla  in  the  oflice  of  Ameer  ul  Omrah.  The 
majesty  of  the  imperial  throne,  and  his  undoubted 
title,  had  an  influence  stiU  upon  the  minds  of  men. 
It  was  now  clear  and  immediate  rebellion,  to  resist 
him;  and  whatever  guilt  could  be  involved  in  making 
war  upon  their  rightful  sovereign,  must  be  incurred 
by  those  who  carried  arms  against  him.  The  Eng- 
lish had  already  familiarized  themselves  with  the  idea 
of  rebellion  in  India ;  and  the  consideration  of  legi- 
timate sovereignty,  though  the  sovereign  would  have 
purchased  their  protection  by  unlimited  grants,  ap- 
pears not  to  have  excited  a  scruple  in  a  single  breast 
The  new  dignity,  however,  of  Vizir  called  upon  the 
Nabob  of  Ou4e  for  some  exertions  in  favour  of  his 
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ftoveidgn ;  and  the  fasdnation  of  the  imperial  title  BOOKIV. 
was  still  of  force  to  collect  around  him  a  oxisiderable    °^^' 


*™y-*  1760. 

The  march  of  the  English  was  retarded  by  the 

necessity  of  settling  terms  with  the  Nabob  of  Poom- 
nia,  who  had  encamped  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
between  Moorshedabad  and  Patna,  and  professed  a 
desire  of  remaining  obedient  to  Jaffier^  provided  the 
English  would  engage  for  his  security.  This  nego- 
tiation wasted  seven  days;  and  in  the  mean  time 
the  Emperor  advanced  towards  Patna.  Ramnaraint 
whom  the  sagacity  of  Aliverdi  had  sdected  to  be 
deputy  Governor  of  Bahar^  on  account  of  his  skill  in 
matters  of  finance,  was  destitute  of  military  talents ; 
and  ^considering  his  situation,  under  the  known 
hatred  of  Jaffier,  as  exceedingly  precariousj  he  was 
unwilling  to  lay  out  any  of  the  wealth  he  had  ac- 
quired, in  providing  for  the  defence  of  the  country. 
He  was  still  enabled  to  draw  forth  a  respectable 
army,  reinforced  by  seventy  Europeans  and  a  bat* 
talion  of  English  sepoys,  commanded  by  Lieutenant 
Cochrane ;  and  he  encamped  under  the  walls,  with  a 
view  to  cover  the  city.  He  had  received  by  letter 
the  strongest  injunctions  from  Calliaud,  on  no  ac- 
count to  hazard  a  battle  till  INIeeran  and  he  should 
arrive.  An  action  however  todc  place;  the  army  of 
Ramnarain  was  attacked  with  impetuosity ;  some  of 
his  officers  behaved  with  treachery ;  his  troops  were 
giving  way  on  all  sides;  and  he  himself  was  dan** 
gerously  pressed ;  when  he  sent  an  importunate  re- 
quest to  the  English  fm-  immediate  assistance.  The 
Lieutenant  had  advised  him  at  the  beginning  of  the 
action  to  place  himself,  for  the  security  of  his  person, 

1  It  is  stated  at  60,000  men  b^  CaUiaud  (Narrative  of  what  hap- 
pened in  Bengal  in  1760,  p.  7);  but  this  we  concehre  is  an  exaggerated 
conjecture. 
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BOOKiv.  near  the  Englisb  battfllion;  an  advice  with  wloch  hk 
^^^^^]^  vanity  did  not  permit  him  to  comply.  That  oflioer 
1760.  niarched  to  his  relief  without  a  moment's  delay;  but 
he  impnidentiiy  divided  his  handful  of  troops;  they 
were  unable  to  withstand  the  force  of  numbers ;  aB 
the  Euro|)ean  officers  of  the  Sepoys  feU^  when  the 
Sepoys  dispersed  and  were  cut  to  pieces.  Hie 
English  who  remained  alive»  resolved  to  fight  their 
way  to  the  cil^^ ;  and  such  was  the  awe  and  terror 
which  the  sight  of  their  courage  inspired,  that  the 
enemy,  not  daring  to  resist,  opened  instantly  to  die 
right  and  left,  and  allowed  them  to  l^tire.^ 

Had  the  troops  of  the  Emperor  pushed  on  with 
vigour,  immediately  after  this  victory,  when  Ram- 
narain  was  severely  wounded,  his  army  panic^stnick 

1  The  remarks  of  the  Mogul  nobleman,  who  was  in  Patna  at  the  mo- 
ment of  the  action,  are  amusing  at  least.  **  What  remained  of  their 
people,^'  he  says^  '*  was  rallied  by  Doctor  William  FuUertODi  a  friend  of 
mine,  and  possibly  by  some  English  officers  whose  tiamesl  know  not, 
who  ranged  them  in  order  again ;  and  as  one  of  their  guns  was  to  be  left 
\  on  the  field  of  battle,  they  fonnd  means  to  render  it  useless  and  of  no 

amil,  by  thrusting  a  large  needle  of  iron  into  its  eye.  The  other  being  in 
■  good  condition,  they  took  it  with  them,  together  with  its  amrouoitioo  j 
and  that  handful  of  men  had  the  courage  to  retire  in  the  face  of  a  vic- 
torious  enemy  without  once  shrinking  from  their  ranks.  During  their 
journey,  the  cart  of  ammunitioa  chanced  to  receive  some  damage;  the 
Doctor  stopped  unconcernedly,  and  after  having  put  it  in  order,  he 
bi'avely  pursued  his  route  again ;  and  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  this 
imticn's  presence  of  mind,  firmness  of  temper,  and  tindaonted  bravery, 
tre  past  all  question.  They  join  the  most  resolute  courage  to  the  most 
cautious  prudence;  nor  have  they  their  equals  in  the  art  of  ranging 
themselves  in  battle  array,  and  fighting  in  order.  If  to  so  many  militaiy 
qoalifications  they  knew  how  to  join  the  arts  of  government;  if  they 
bhowed  a  concern  for  the  circumstances  of  the  husbandman  and  the 
gehtleman,  and  exerted  as  much  ingenuity  and  solicitude  in  relieving  and 
easing  the  people  of  God,  as  they  do  in  wf^atever  concerns  their  military 
affairs,  no  nation  in  the  world  would  be  preferable  to  them,  or  prove 
worthier  of  command.  But  such  is  the  little  regard  which  they  show  to 
t^e  people  of  these  kingdoms,  and  such  their  apathy  and  indifference  for 
their  welfare,  that  the  people  under  their  dominion  groan  every  where, 
and  are  reduced  to  poverty  and  distress.  Oh  God !  come  to  the  assist- 
ance of  thine  afflicted  servants,  and  deliver  them  firom  the  oppressions 
they  suffer/'    Seer  Mutakhareen,  ii.  101. 
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and  dispersed,  and  the  dty  without  defenders,  they  fiOOKiv. 
might  have  taken  Patna  with  the  greatest  ease*  ^°^^'^' 
But  thej  employed  themselves  in  ravaging  the  open  ^^^^ 
country^  and  in  receiving  messengers  and  overtures 
from  Ramnarain  till  the  19th  of  February,  when 
they  learned  that  Meeran  and  the  English  were  dis- 
tant from  them  but  twenty-eight  miles*  The  resolu- 
tion was  taken  to  march  and  engage  them ;  and  next 
day  the  two  armies  approached.  Colonel  Calliaud 
urged  immediate  attack ;  but  Meeran  and  his  astro- 
logers  found  that  the  stars  would  not  be  favourable 
before  the  SSId.  Early  on  the  morning  of  that  day, 
Calliaud  was  in  motion ;  but  before  he  could  reach 
the  enemy  the  day  was  so  &r  spent,  ^^by  the  insuf* 
ferable  delays,''  as  he  himself  complains,  **  of 
Meeran's  march,''  that  wishing  to  have  time  before 
him,  he  was  unwilling  to  engage  till  the  following 
morning.  The  enemy  however  advanced,  apd  CalU^ 
aud  drew  up  his  men  between  two  villages  which 
covei^  both  his  flanks,  advising  Me^an  to  fprm  a 
second  line,  the  whole  of  which,  except  the  two 
wings,  would  have  been  covered  by  the  English  and 
the  villages.  But  though  this  was  'ngreed  upon, 
*^  he  crowded  his  army  upon  the  right,  and;  in  qnte 
of  the  most  pressing  and  repeated  soUcittiJons,  pre* 
sented  to  battle  a  body  of  15,000  men  with  a  front 
of  scarcdiy  200  yards  in  a  tumultuous  unformed 
heap/'  With  a  feigned  appearance  of  directing  the 
main  attack  upon  the  English,  the  enemy  advanced 
wjith  the  best  part  of  their  army  against  Meeran, 
who  in  about  ten  minutes  began  to  give  way.  Co« 
londi  CalUaud  however  marched  with  a  battalion  of 
Sepoys  to  his  aid,  and  immediately  decided  the  &te 
0f  the  day*  The  Sepoys  drew  up  within  forty  yards 
upon  the  enemy's  flank,  and  having  poured  in  a 
couple  of  fires,  advanced  with  th6  bayonet,  when  the 

S 
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BOOKIV.  enemy  recoiled  upon  one  another,  fell  into  confusioTi. 

^''^'''^'  and,  being  charged  by  Meeran's  cavalry,  dispersed 
1  ygQ^  and  fled,  Calliaud  was  eager  to  pursue,  but  Meeran, 
who  had  received  a  trifling  wound  in  the  battle,  pre- 
ferred an  interval  of  ease  and  pleasure  at  Patna.  He 
would  not  even  permit  the  service  to  be  performed 
without  him ;  and  though  Calliaud  ofiered' to  proceed 
with  his  own  troops  alone,  if  only  a  few  horse,  which 
he  earnestly  entreated,  were  granted  hitn,  he  found 
all  he  could  urge  without  avail. 

The  Emperor  fled  the  same  night  to  Bahar,  a  town 
about  ten  miles  from  the  field  of  battle.  Here  a 
measure  of  great  promise  suggested  itself:  To  leave 
Meeran  and  the  E/iglish  behind;  and,  marching  with 
the  utmost  expedition  to  Bengal,  surprise  Moorshe- 
dabad,  and  take  the  Nabob  prisoner.  It  was  tlie 
29th  of  the  month  Ijefore  Meeran  could  be  prevailed 
upon  to  abandon  the  indulgences  of  Patna ;  when  he 
and  the  English  marched  towards  Bahar,  and  were 
surprised  to  learn  that  the  enemy  had  already  per- 
fornled  two  marches  towards  Bengal.  The  strongest 
motives  pressed  for  dispatch :  The  English  embarked 
in  boats,  and  along  with  Meeran's  cavalry  in  three 
day*  oveartook  the  foe;  who  adopted  ia  bold  and  po- 
litie  resolution.  No  longer  able  to  proceed  along  the 
river,  the  Emperor  directed  his  march  across  the 
mountains ;  and  Calliaud  still  resolved  to  follow  his 
steps.  The  route  was  long  and  difficult,  and  it  was 
near  the  end  of  March  before  the  Emperco*  emerged 
on  the  plains  of  Bengal,  about  thirty  miles  west  from 
M oorshedabad .  During  this  interval,  intelligence  was 
in  sufficient  time  received  by  Jaffier  to  enable  him  to 
collect  an  army  and  obtain  a  body  of  200  Europeans 
from  Calcutta:  but  the  Emperor  was  joined  by  a 
body  of  Mahrattas,  who  had  lately  broken  into  that 
part  of  the  country ;  and  had  he  rapidly  attacked  the 
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Nabob,  he  still  enjoyed,  in  the  opinion  of  Calliaud,  BOOK  I  v. 
the  fairest  prospect  of  success.     But  he  lingered  till  ^"^^'  ^' 
Meeran  and  the  English  joined  the  Nabob  oh  the    i'-^q, 
4th  of  April ;  and  on  the  7th,  when  they  advanced 
to  attack  him,  he  set  fire  to  his  camp  and  fled«     Cal* 
liaud  again  urged  for  cavalry  to  pursue,  and  again 
was  absolutely  refused. 

One  object  of  hope  was  even  yet  preserved  to  the 
Emperor.  By  the  precipitation  with  which  his  pur- 
suers bad  followed  him,  Patna  was  left  in  a  miserable 
state  of  defence.  Could  he  retuni  with  expedition^ 
and  anticipate  the  arrival  of  snccour,  it  must  fall  into 
his  hands.  At  this  very  time  M.  Law,  with  his  small 
body  of  Frenchmen,  passing  that  capital,  to  join  the 
Emperor  who  had  again  invited  him  from  Chitter* 
pore,  threw  it  into  the  greatest  alarm.  It  was  almost 
entirely  destitute  of  the  means  of  defence;  but  Law 
was  ignorant  of  its  situation ;  and  proceeded  to  Ba* 
bar  to  wait  for  the  Emperor.  At  this  time  the  Naib 
of  Poorania  took  off  the  mask,  espousing  openly  the 
cause  of  the  Emperor;  and  had  he  seized  the  present 
opportunity  of  marching  to  Patna,  nothing  could 
have  prevented  it  from  falling  into  his  hands.  The 
exertions  however  of  Ramnarain,  and  of  the  gentle- 
men of  the  English  factory,  had  collected,  before  the 
Emperor  was  able  to  arrive,  a  sufficient  body  of  de- 
fenders to  secure  the  city  against  the  first  impres- 
sion ;  and  Colonel  Calliaud,  who  foresaw  the  danger, 
formed  a  detachment  of  200  chosen  Europeans,  and 
a  battalion  of  Sepoys,  of  which  he  gave  the  command 
to  Captain  Knox,  and  commanded  them  to  march 
with  the  utmost  expedition  to  Patna.  The  Emperor 
had  lost  no  time  in  commencing  the  siege ;  and  after 
several  days  of  vigorous  operation,  during  which 
Mr.  Fullerton,  the  English  Surgeon,  and  Baja  Shita^ 
broy,  had  distinguished  themselves  peculiarly  within 
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BOOKiv.  the  walls,  Law  attempted  an^  assault.  Though  re- 
^^^^' ^'  pulsed,  he,  in  two  days,  rraewed  the  attempt;  and 
j^^^  part  df  the  wall  being  demolished,  the  rampart  was 
scaled.  The  enemy  were  stiU  Gompelled  to  retire; 
but  the  city  was  now  thrown  into  the  greatest  alarm ; 
a  renewed  assault  was  expected  tl)e  following  night ; 
and  scarcely  a  hope  was  entjBrtained  of  its  being 
withstood;  when  Captain  Knox  with  a  flying  party 
was  seen  approaching  the  walls.  He  had  performed 
the  march  from  Moorshedabad  to  Patna,  under  tfae 
burning  heat  of  a  Bei^;al  sun,  in  the  extraoonUoary 
space  of  thirteen  days,'  himself  marching  on  foot,  as 
an  example  and  encouragement  to  the  men»  That 
very  nig^t  the  Captain  reconnoitred  the  enemy's 
camp  in  person ;  and  next  day,  watdiing  tiie  hour  of 
afternoon's  repose,  surprised  them  when  asleep,  and 
drove  them  from  their  wm*ks,  to  which  they  never 
returned. 

While  the  Emperor,  conscious  ot  his  weakness, 
withdrew  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Teekaury,  waiting 
the  result  of  his  applications  to  the  AbdaHee  Shaiu 
who  was  now  commanding  from  the  ancient  seat  of 
the  Mogul  government  the  whole  of  the  upper  ^pto^ 
vinces  of  Hindustan,  the  Naib  or  Dqmty  Governor 
of  Poorania  had  collected  his  M^my,  and  was  on  the 
march  to  join  him*     To  counteract  his  designs,  the 
English  army  under  CalUaud,  and  that  of  Jaffier 
under  Meeran,  rj^ndezvoused  at  Raje  malil,  on  the 
S3d  of  May.     They  moved  upwands  on  the  one  side 
of  the  river,  the  Naib  advancing  on  the  other ;  and 
.  orders  were  forwarded  to  Captain  Knox  to  cross 
over  from  Patna,  and  harass  his  march  till  the. main 
army  should  arrive ;  while  his  boats,  which  were  not 
.    able  to  ascend  the  river  so  fast  as  he  marched,  were 
overtaken  and  seized.     Captain  Knox  amazed  the 
inhabitants  of  Patna  by  declaring  his  resolution,  as 
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«KWi  as  the  enemy  appeared,  of  crossing  the  river  BOOK  iv. 
with  his  handful  of  men,  and  giving  them  battle.  ^"^''-  ^\ 
Part  of  Ramnarain*s  troops  were  placed  under  his  ^i-^q^ 
command;  but  as  the  enterjmse  appeared  to  them 
an  act  of  madness,  they  formed  a  determined  resolu* 
tion  to  have  no  share  in  it.  Raja  Shitabroy,  having 
between  two  and  three  hundred  men  in  his  pay,  with 
whom  he  had  performed  important  services  in  the  de<^ 
fence  of  Patna,  joined  the  Captain  with  a  real  dispo- 
sition to  act.  Two  hundred  Europeans,  one  battalion 
of  Sepoys,  five  field-pieces,  and  about  SCO  horse, 
marched  to  engage  an  army  of  1S,000  men,  with 
thirty  pieces  of  cannon.  Arrived  wkhin  a  few  miles 
of  the  enemy,  Knox  proceeded  in  the  dark  to  the 
quarters  of  Shitabroy,  to  communicate  his  design  (^ 
aurprisiiig  the  enemy^s  camp  during  the  night:  he 
found  that  gallant  associate  fiillyj)repared  to  second 
his  ardour ;  the  troops  were  allowed  a  few  hours  for 
repose;  and  a  little  after  midnight  they  began  to 
march.  The  guide  having  missed  his  way,  from  the 
darkness  of  the  night,  they  wandered  till  within  two 
hours  of  day-break,  and  having  lost  the  time  for  at- 
tacking the  6nemy  by  surprise,  abandoned  the  de- 
sign. They  had  kid  down  their  arms,  and  prepared 
themselves  for  a  little  repose,  when  the  vanguard  of 
the  enemy  appeared.  The  gallantry  of  Knox  allowed  . 
not  a  moment's  hesitation.  He  took  his  ground  with 
skill ;  and  though  completely  surrounded  by  the  ene- 
my, repulsed  them  at  eyery  point ;  sustained  a  conr 
ilict  of  six  hours,  in  which  Shitabroy  fought  with  the 
greatest  activity  and  resolution;  and  having  com- 
pelled them  at  last  to  quit  the  field,  pursued  them  tail 
tiight.' 

1  Tlie  author  of  tbe  Seer  Mutakbarpen,  who  had  a  distant  view  of  the 
battle  from  the  walls  of  Patna,  de»cnbes,  with  much  effect^  the  altenuir  ' 
don  of  hopes  and  fears  which  agitated  the  ui habitants,  as  the  various 
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BOOK  IV.     In  conseqitenoe  of  this  d^at^  the  Naib  postponed 
^^^^'^*  his  resolution  of  joining  the  Emperor,  and  marched 
1760.    to^^ds  ^he  north.    In  a^few  days  Calliaud  and  Mee- 
ran  crossed  the  Ganges  to  pursue  him»  and,  as  his 
army  was  encumbered  with  teiggage  and  artillery, 
soon  overtook  liim.     He  immediately  formed  his  lin^ 
'  as  if  to  engage ;  but  unloading  the  treasure,  and  the 
most  valuable  part  of  the  baggage,  putting  it  upon 
camels  and  elq)hants ;  and  skirmishing  only  till  the 
English  came  up^  he  marched  away  with  great  expe- 
dition, leaving  his  heavy  baggage  and  artillery  be- 
hind.^    The  rains  were  now  set  in  with  unusual  vio- 
lence, yet  Calliaud,  animated  by  the  reports  of  the 


reports  of  the  bnttle  reached  the  city,  or  the  toVens  M^hich  came  to  their 
eyes  and  their  ears  were  varioasly  interpreted.  At  last,  he  says,  **  when 
the  day  wus  far  spent,  a  note  came  to  Mr.  Amyatt  from  Captain  Knox, 
iivhich  mentioned  that  tb^enemy  was  defeated  and  flying.  This  intelli- 
gence was  sent  to  all  the  principal  men  of  the  city,  and  caused  a  deal  of 
Joy.  I  went  to  the  factory  to  compliment  the  gentlemen,  when  in  the 
dusk  of  the  evening  Captain  Knox  himself  crossed  over,  and  came  with 
Shitabroy  in  his  company.  They  .were  both  covered  with  dust  and 
sweat,  llie  Captain  then  gave  some  detail  of  the  battle,  and  paid  the 
greatest  encomiums  on  Sliitabroy's  zeal,  activity,  and  valoor.  He  ex- 
claimed several  times,  *  This  is  a  real  Nawab ;  I  never  saw  such  a  Na- 
wab  in  ray  life.''  A  few  moments  after,  Ramnarain  was  introduced.  lie 
had  in  liis  company  both  Mostapha  Coollee  Khan,  and  the  Catwal  of 
thedty,  with  some  other  men  of  consequence^  who,  on  hearing  of  the 
arrival  of  these  two  men,  had  flocked  to  the  factory;  and  on  seeing  them 
alone  could  not  help  believing  that  they  had  escaped  from  the  slaughter; 
so  iar  were  they  from  conceiving  ibat  a  few  hundreds  of  men  Goold  defeat 
a  whole  army.  Nor  could  they  he  made  to  believe  (impressed  as  they 
were  with  Hindian  notions)  that  a  commander  could  quit  his  army  so 
nnooncemedly,  milcss  he  had  indeed  run  away  from  it;  nor  would  listen 
to  what  Mr.  Amyatt  repeatedly  said  to  oonvince  Ramnarain  and  others 
of  their  mistake.*'    Seer  Mutakhareen,  ii.  123. 

1  Calliaud,  on  this  occasion  too,  complains  heavily  of  Meeran :  "The 
young  Nabob  and  his  troops  behaved  in  this  skirmish  in  their  usual  man- 
ner, halting  above  a  mile  in  the  rear,  nor  ever  once  made  a  motion  to  sus- 
tain the  English.  Had  he  but  acted  on  this  occasion  with  the  least  ap- 
pearance of  spirit,  and  made  even  a  semblance  of  fighting  the  aSair 
must  have  proved  decisive;  nor  could  Cuddum  Houssein  Khan  or  his 
treasure  have  escaped."    Caliiaud'«  Narrative,  p.  51. 
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rich  treasure  (the  English  were  credulous  on  the  sub-  BOOKiv. 
ject  of  treasure)  which  the  Naib  carried  in  his  train,  °^'' 
resolved  to  make  the  utmost  exertions  to  overtake  him  jf^Q^ 
before  he  could  reach  the  forests  and  mountains.  The 
pursuit  had  been  continued  four  days,  when  during 
the  night  of  the  2d  of  July,  which  proved  exceedingly 
tempestuous,  the  tent  of  Meeran  was  struck  with 
lightning,  and  he,  with  all  his  attendants,  were  killed 
on  the  spot.  The  death  of,  their  leader  is,  to  an  In- 
dian army,  the  signal  to  disband.  The  probability  of 
this  event,  which  would  deliver  the  province  of  Bahar 
into  the  hands  of  the  Emperor,  struck  the  English 
commander  with  the  utmost  alarm.  His  whdle  at- 
tention'was  now  occupied  in  keeping  the  army  to- 
gether, till  reconducted  to  Patna,  toward  which  he 
marched  with  all  possiUe  expedition;  and  distributed 
the  troops  in  winter  quarters  on  the  S9th  of  July.^ 

The  political  affairs  of  the  province  were  hastening 
to  another  crisis.  The  government  of  Jaffier  was  in 
a  state  approaching  dissolution.  The  English  Presi- 
dency was  distressed  by  want  q(  pecuniary  resources, 
and  the  seeds  of  violent  discords  were  sown  in  tlie 
counciL 

When  Jaffier  got  possession  of  the  viceroy alty  by  the 
dethronement  and  death  of  his  master  Suraja  Dowla, 
and  when  the  English  leaders  were  grasping  the  ad- 
vantages which  the  ^revolution  placed  in  their  hands, 
both  parties  dazzled  with  first  appearances,  overlooked 
the  consequences  which  necessarily  ensued.  The  cu- 
pidity natural  to  mankind,  and  the  credulity  with 

*•  On  the  history  of  Uub  second  inyiisioii  of  the  Mogul  Prince,  see  Seott^i 
Hist,  of  Bengal^  p.  d9d^397;  Seer  Motakhareen,  ii.  01.^139;  CaW 
Uaud's  Narrative  of  what  happened  in  Bengal  in  1760,  p.  1--S6;  Cal« 
liaod's  Evidence  before  the  Committee  of  1772 ;  Calliaud's  Letters  ia 
Holweirs  Tracts,  p.  97 ;  Francklin's  Shah  Aulum,  p.  If. 
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BOOKIV.  which  they  believe  what  flatters  their  desires,  vtmde  the 
<^°^'-^'  English  embrace,  without  deduction,  the  exaggeta- 
tioQs  of  Oriental  rhetoric  on  the  riches  of  India ;  and 
believe  that  a  country,  which  they  saw  was  one  of  the 
poorest,  was  neverthdess  the  most  opulent  upon  ibe 
surface  of  the  globe.  The  sums  which  had  been  ob- 
tained from  Jaffier  were  now  whoUy  expended.  ^  The 
idea  of  provision  for  the  future,''  to  use  the  worda  of 
a  governor,  *^  seemed  to  have  been  lost  in  the  f^iparent 
immensity  of  the  sum  stipulated  for  compensation  of 
the  Company's  losses  at  Calcutta."  No  rational  fove« 
sight  was  applied,  as  the  same  observer  remarks,  to 
the  increased  expenditure  which  the  new  connection 
with  the  government  of  the  country  naturally  pro- 
duced ;  and  soon  it  appeared  that  no  adequate  provi- 
sion was  made  for  it.  ''  In  less  than  two  years  it  was 
found  necessary  to  take  up  money  at  interest,  although 
large  sums  bad  been  received  besides  for  bills  upon 
the  Court  of  Directors."^  The  situation  of  Jaffier 
was  deplorable  from  the  first.  With  an  exhausted 
treasury,  an  exhausted  country,  and  vast  engagements 
to  discharge,  he  was  urged  to  the  severest  exactions ; 
while  the  profusion  with  which  he  wasted  his  treasure 
upon  his  own  person,  and  some  unworthy  favourites, 
was  ill  calculated  to  soothe  the  wretched  people,  un- 
der the  privations  to  which  they  were  compelled. 
The  cruelties  of  which  he  and  Meeran  were  guilty, 

1  Vansittart's  Narrative,  i.  19,  22.  The  distress  at  home  created  bj 
these  hills  was  not  inferior  to  nvhat  wns  endured  in  India.  ^  The  funds 
of  the  Company  in  Europe/'  says  the  same  unqaestionable  authorityi 
'*  were  not  sufficient  to  pay  the  bills  when  they  became  due :  and  it  is  a 
fact  well  known  upon  the  Royal  Exchange,  that  in  the  year  1758,  the 
Dimctors  prevailed,  not  witbont  difficalty^  upon  the  bill-lioldersy  to  grant 
a  further  tim^  for  the  pagrnent  of  thnr  bills ;  if  tbie  accommodation  bad 
iailedy  che  consequence  would  have  bean  what  I  need  not  name."  A 
Letter  to  the  Froprietois  of  the  East  India  Stock  from  Mr.  Henry  Van- 
sit  tart,  p.  13.  y 
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made  them  olgects  of  general  detestation :  the  n^-  bookiv. 
ligence,  disorder^  and  weakness  of  their  government,  ^^^*  ^' 
exposed  them  to  contempt;  and  their  troops,  always    |^^^ 
mutinous  from  the  length  of  their  arrears,  threatened 
them  every  moment  with  fiital  extremities.    When 
the  news  arrived  at  Mooshedabad  of  the  death  of 
Meeran,  the  troops  sinrounded  the  palace,  scaled  the 
waDs,  and  threatened  the  Nabpb  with  instant  death; 
nor  were  they,  in  all  probability,  prevented  from  exe- 
cuting their  menaces,  otherwise  than  by  the  interfer- 
ence of  Meer  Causim,  his  son-in-law,  who,  on  pro- 
mise of  succeeding  to  the  place  and  prospects  of  Mee- 
ran,  dischaiged  a  part  of  their  arrears  from  his  own 
treasury,  and  induced  them  to  accept  of  Jaffier's  en* 
gagements  to  pay  the  whole  within  a  limited  time. 

When  Clive  resigned  the  government  of  Bengal, 
instead  of  leaving  the  elevation  to  the  chair  in  the 
established  cider  o{  succession,  his  influence  was  suc- 
cessfully exerted  to  procure  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Vansittart,  who  was  called  fbom  Madras*  Mr.  Hot 
well,  on  whose  pretensions  there  had  been  violent  de- 
bates in  the  Court  of  Directors,  was  promoted  to  the 
office,  in  virtue  of  his  seniority^  till  July,  when  Mr. 
Vansittart  arrived.  The  new  Governor  found  the 
treasury  at  Calcutta  empty,  the  English  troops  at 
Patna-oo  the  very  brink  of  mutiny,  and  deserting  in 
multitudes  for  want  of  pay ;  the  Presidencies  of  Ma- 
dras and  Bombay  totally  dependant  upon  Bengal  for 
pecuniary  resources ;  the  provision  of  an  investment 
actually  suspended;  the  income  of  the  Company 
scarcely  sufficient  for  the  current  expenses  of  Cal- 
cutta; the  allowance  paid  by  the  Nabob  for  the 
troops  several  months  in  arrear;  and  the  attainment 
of  that,  as  well  as  of  a  large  balance  upon  his  first 
.agreements,  totally  hopeless.  Some  change,  by  which 
the  revenue  of  the  Company  could  be  placed  on  a 
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BOOK  IV.  levd  with  thdr  expenditure  was  indiqiieiisable.^  Tbej 
^'^'^'  ^'  might  retire  fipom  all  conoera  with  the  govmiQient  of 
1760.  ^^  Country,  and  content  themselves  with  the  protec- 
tion of  Calcutta,  for  which  a  small  body  of  troops  and 
a  small  expenditure  would  suffice.  But  not  to  speak 
of  the  golden  hopes  which  had  been  so  fondly  che* 
rished>  fears  suggested  themselves  (fears  when  they 
favour  wishes  are  potent  counsellors)  that  the  place 
which  the  Company  might  resign  in  directing  the 
government  of  the  country  would  be  occupied  by  the 
French  or  the  Dutch.  From  the  administration  of 
Jaffier^  resigned  as  he  was  to^  a  set  of  unworthy  &- 
vourites;  old,  indolent,  voluptuous,  estranged  from 
the  English,  and  without  authority ;  no  other  conse- 
quences were  to  be  expedted,  than  those  which  had 
already  been  experienced.  From  a  strong  sense  of 
the  incurable  vices  of  Jaffier  and  his  famHy,  Air.  Hoi* 
well,  during  the  few  months  of  his  administration,  had 
advised  the  council  to  abandon  him ;  and,  embracing 
the  just  cause  of  the  Emperor,  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  high  offers  which  that  deserted  monarch  was 
ready  to  make.  An  idea,  however,  of  fidelity  to  the 
connexion  which  they  had  formed,  though  with  a 
subject  in  rebellion  to  his  king^  pnevailed  in  the 
breasts  of  the  coundl;  and  a  middle  course  was 
chosen.  Of  all  the  members  of  Jaffier's  family,,  whose 
remaining  sons  were  young,  Meer  Causim,  the  hus- 
band of  his  daughter,  who  passed  for  a  man  of  talents^ 
appeared  the  only  person  endowed  with  qualities 
adapted  to  the  present  exigencies  of  the  government. 
It  was  agreed  that  all  the  active  powers  of  administra- 
tion shouM  be  placed  in  his  hands  ;  Jaffier  not  bdng 

1  The  Decesiity  ofan  increased  expenditure,  and  the  total  want  of  funds 
for  defraying  it,  under  the  arrangements  of  Clive,  is  satisfactorily  defended 
against  objectors  by  Mr.  Vansittart,  in  his  Letter  to  the  Proprieton» 
p.  IT— «t. 
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defthroned  in  name,  but  only  in  reaKtjr.  A  Ireaty  was  BOOK  IV, 
concluded  with  Meer  Causim  on  the  STth  of  Septem-  Chaf.5. 
ber.     He   agreed^  in    return  for  the  powers   thus    ^^^^ 
placed  in  his  hands^  to  assign  to  the  Company  the  re- 
venues of  the  three  districts  of  Bnrdwan,  Midnapore,- 
and  Chittagong5  to  pay  the  balance  due  by  Ji^er^ 
and  a  present  of  five  lacks  for  the  war  in  Camatic^ 
On  the  2d  of  October,  Mr.  Vansittart,  accompanied 
by  Colonel  Calliaud  and  a  detachment  of  troops,  prou' 
ceeded  to  Moorshedabad  to  persuade  or  to  compel  the 
Nabob  to  accede  to  the  arrangements  which  had  been 
formed.     Jaffier  discovered  intense  rductance;  and 
Mr.  Vansittart  wavered.     Meer  Causim,  who  could 
be  safe  no  longer  in  the  power  of  Jaffier,  exclaimed 
against  the  perfidy  of  making  and  not  fulfilling  an  en^ 
gagement  such  as  that  which  was  contracted  between 
them :  and  formed  his  resolution  of  joining  ihe  Eta* 
peror  with  all  his  treasure  and  troops.    The  resolu- 
tion of  Mr.  Vansittart  was  at  last  confirmed;  andar 
favourable  moment  was  chosen  for  occupying  the  pa- 
lace of  Jaffier  with  the  troops.    When  assmred  that 
no  des^s  against  his  person  or  authority  were  enter* 
tained ;  that  nothing  was  proposed  Iieyond  a  reform 
of  his  government  in  the  hands  of  his  son*in4aw,  who 
would  act  as-  his  deputy ;  he  replied,  with  disdftin^ 
that  he  was  no  stranger  to  the  meaning  of  such  lan« 
gnage ;  and  too  well  acquainted  with  the  characters 
of  men,  particularly  that  of  his  son-in-law,  to  bte  inr 
doubt  respecting  the  consequences.     He  perem^tlo^ 
rily  refused  to  remain  a  vain  pageant  of  rdyAtyi  a^d 
desired  permission  to  retire  to  Calcutta^  to  lead  a  pri- 
vate fife  under  the  English  protection.* 

I  Firtt  Report  of  the  dommittcc  in- 17Ti?;  Vansittart'*  NarrAtive,!, 

19 — 123;  Hoi  well's  Memorial ;  Scrafton's  Observations  ou  Vansittart's 

Narrative ;  Vaasittart's  Letter  to  the  Proprietors  of  Bast  India  Stock  in 

answer  to  Scrafton ;  V^erelst*s  View  of  the  English  Government  in  B««- 

VOL.  III.  T 
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BOOKiy.  When  the  pecuniary  distresses  of  the  Company^s 
Chap.  5.  government)  and  the  enormous  disorders  in  that  of 
^1^^^  the  Nabob,  were  under  the  deliberation  of  the  board 
at  Calcutta,  there  was  but  one  opinion  concerning  the 
necessity  of  some  important  change.  To. vest  Meer 
Causim  with  the  power  requisite  for  reforming  the 
government  of  the  Nabob,  was  the  plan  approved  of 
unanimously  in  the  Select  Committee.  The  force 
which  might  be  necessary  to  subdue  his  reluctance 
was  provided ;  and  though  it  was  not  anticipated  that 
he  would  resign  the  government  rather  than  comply, 
the  step  which  that  resolution  made  necessary  was  a 
natural  consequence;  and  was  without  hesitation  de- 
creed. When  Mr.  Vansittart  returned  to  Calcutta 
on  the  7th  of  November,  he.found  there  were  persons 
by  whom  those  measures  wer^  by  no  means  approved. 
Mr.  Verelst  and  Mr.  Smyth,  two  members  of  the 
Council)  who  were  not  of  the  Select  Committee^  en- 
tered a^minute  on  the  8th,  in  which  they  comjdained 
that  a  measure  of  so  much  importance  had  not  been 
submitted  to  the  Council  at  large ;  and  laying  great 
stress  upon  the  engagements  which  had  been  formed 
with  Jaffier^  insinuated  their  ignorance  of  the  exist* 
ence  of  any  cause  why  those  engagements  should  be 
abandoned  and  betrayed.  When  Clive  made  his  plan 
for  the  government  of  Bengal,  by  the  irregular  eleva- 
tion of  Mr.  Vansittart,  he  seems  to  have  overlooked, 
or  very  imperfectly  to  have  estimated,  the  passions 
which  it  was  calculated  to  excite.  Mr.  Amyatt,  who 
was  a  man  of  merit,  and  next  to  the  chair,  could  not 
behold  himself  postponed  or  superseded  without  dis- 
satis&ction;  and  those  among  the  Bengal  servants, 
who  stood  next  to  him  in  hopes,  regarded  their  in- 
terests as  involved  in  his.  A  party  thus  existed,  with 

gal ;  S«fr  Mutakhare«n,  ii.  130—160;  Scott's  Hist,  of  Bengal,  p.  39»- 
401. 
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feelings  averse  to  the  Governor ;  and  they  soon  became  BOOKiv. 
a  party,  opposed  to  his  measures.  Other  passions,  of  ^"^^'  ^' 
a  still  grosser  nature,  were  at  this  time  thrown  into  1760* 
violent  operation  in  Bengal.  The  vast  sums,  obtained 
by  a  few  individuals,  who  had  the  principal  manage* 
ment  of  the  former  revolution,  when  Meer  Jaffier 
trode  down  Suraja  Dowla  his  master,  were  held  in 
vivid  remembrance ;  and  the  persuasion  that  similar 
advantages,  of  which  every  man^bumed  for  a  share, 
were  now  meditated  by  the  Select  Committee,  excited 
the  keenest  emotions  of  jealousy  and  envy.  Mr. 
Amyatt  was  joined  by  Mr.  Ellis,  a  person  of  a  violent 
temper,  whom,  in  some  of  his  pretensions,  the  Gover* 
nor  had  opposed ;  and  by  Major  Camac,  who  had 
lately  arrived  in  the  province  to  succeed  Calliaud,  but 
whom  the  Governor  had  offended  by  proposing  that 
he  should  not  take  the  command  till  the  affairs  at 
Patna,  in  which  Calliaud  was  ahready  engaged,  and 
with  which  he  was  well  acquainted,  should  be  con- 
ducted to  a  close.  A  minute,  in  which  Mr.  Ellis  and 
Mr.  Smyth  coincided,  and  in  which  the  deposit^n  of 
Jaffier  was  formally  condemned,  was  entered  by  Mr. 
Amyatt  on  the  8th  of  January.  No  attempt  was 
made  to  deny  the  extreme  difficulties  in  which  the 
English  government  was  placed,  or  the  disorders  and 
enormities  of  Jaffier*s  administration ;  it  was  only  de- 
nied that  any  of  these  evils  would  be  removed  by  the 
revolution  of  which,  in  violation  of  the  national  faith, 
the  English,  by  the  Select  Committee,  had  been  ren- 
dered the  instruments. 

Meer  Causim,  aware  that  money  was  the  jnllar  by 
which  alone  he  could  stand,  made  so  great  exertions 
that,  notwithstanding  the  treasury  of  Meer  Jaffier  was 
found  almost  empty,  he  paid  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months  the  arrears  of  the  English  troops  at  Patna ;  so 
&r  satisfied  the  troops  of  the  Subah,  both  Ht  Moorshe- 

T  2 
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876  Extruiion  of  the  Emperor. 

BOOKlv.  dabad  and  Patna*  that  they  were  reduced  to  («der 
^^^^'  ^'  and  ready  to  take  the  field ;  and  provided  six  or  aeven 
2 1.^1^  lacks  in  discharge  of  his  engagements  with  the  Com- 
panjy  insomuch  that  the  Ptesidency  were  enabled  in 
November  to  send  two  lacks  and  a  half  to  Madras, 
whence  a  letter  had  been  received  declaring  that 
without  a  supply  the  siege  of  Pondicherry  must  be 
raised. 

In  the  month  of  January,  Major  Camac  arrived  at 
Patna,  and  took  the  command  of  the  troops.  The 
province  of  Bahar  had  suffered  so  much  from  the  re- 
peated incursions  of  the  Emperor;  and  the  finances 
both  of  the  Nabob  and  o£  the  Company  were  so  much 
exhausted  by  the  expense  of  the  army  required  to 
oppose  him,  that  the  importance  was  strongly  felt  of 
driving  him  finally  from  that  part  of  the  country. 
The  rains  were  no  sooner  at  an  end,  than  the  English 
commander,  accompanied  by  the  troops '  of  Ramna- 
ram,  and  those  which  had  belonged  to  Meeran,  ad- 
vanced towards  the  Emperor,  who  was  stationed  at 
Gyah  Maunpore.  The  unhappy  Monarch  made 
what  exertions  he  could  to  increase  his  feeble  army ; 
but  Camac  reached  his  camp  by  three  days'  march ; 
forced  him  to  an  engagement,  and  gained  a  victory. 
The  only  memorable  incident  of  the  battle  was,  that 
M.  Law  was  taken  prisoner :  And  the  British  oflicers 
exalted  themselves  ii^  the  eyes  even  of  the  rude 
natives,  by  treating  him  with  the  highest  honour 
and  distinction.^ 

i  It  is  iotereptiog  aad  delightful  to  hear  the  account  of  the  native 
historian.  "  When  the  Emperor  left  the  field  of  battle,  the  handful  of 
troops  that  followed  M.  Law,  discouraged  by  this  flight,  and  tired  of  the 
wandeting  life  which  they  bad  hitherto  led  in  his  service,  tnmed  about 
likewise  and  ibUowed  the  Emperor.  M.  Law,  finding  himself  abandoned 
and  alone,  resolved  not  to  turn  his  back ;  he  bestrode  one  of  his  guns, 
and  remained  firm  ih  that  posture,  waiting  for  the  moment  of  his  death. 
TkUk  being  reported  to  Hdiiior  Cataac,  he  detached  hinMeTf  from  baa 
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Rebellious  Zemindars.  VTT 

At  this  time  the  Zemindars  of  Birbobm,  and  Burd*  BOOKIV. 
wan,  two  important  districts  of  Bengal,  not  for  froto  ^^^'^' 


xnun>  with  Captain  Knox  and  some  other  officers,  and  be  advanced  to 
the  man  on  the  gun,  without  taking  with  him  either  a  guard  or  any 
Talingas  (Sepoys)  at  all.  Being  arrived  near,  this  trdop  alighted  from 
their  horses,  and  pulling  their  caps  from  dieir  heads,  they  swept  the  air 
with  them,  as  if  to  make  him  a  salami  and  this  salute  being  returned  by 
M.  Law  in  the  same  manner,  some  parley  in  their  language  ensued. 
The  Major,  after  paying  high  eacominms  to  M.  Law  for  his  perseverance^ 
conduct,  and  bravery,  added  these  words :  "  You  have  done  every  thing 
which  could  be  expected  from  a  brave  man ;  and  your  name  shall  be 
undoubtedly  transmitted  to  posterity  by  the  pen  of  history :  now  loosen 
your  sword  from  your  loins,  come  amongst  us,  and  abandon  «3l  thooghte 
of  contending  with  the  English.'  The  other  answered,  *  That  if  Uiey 
would  accept  of  his  surrendering  himself  just  as  he  was,  he  had  no  obr 
jection ;  but  that  as  to  surrendering  himself  with  the  disgrace  of  being 
without  his  sword,  it  was  a  shame  he  would  never  submit  to;  and  that 
they  might  take  his  life  if  they  were  not  satisfied  with  that  condition.' 
The  English  commanders,  admiring  his  finnness,  consented  to  his  sur- 
rendering himself  in  the  manner  he  wished ;  after  which  the  Major  with 
his  officers  shook  hands  with  him,  in  their  European  manner,  and  every 
sentiment  of  enmity  was  instantly  dismissed  on  both  sides.  At  the 
same  time  the  Major  sent  for  his  own  palankeen,  made  him  sit  in  it,  and 
he  was  sent  to  camp.  M.  Law,  unwilling  to  see  or  to  be  seen,  shut  up 
the  curtains  of  tlie  palankeen  for  fear  of  being  r^cognbed  by  any  of  his 
friends  at  camp ;  but  yet  some  of  his  acquaintances,  hearing  of  his 
being  arrived,  went  to  him.  The  Major,  who  had  excused  him  from  ap- 
pearing in  public,  informed  them  that  they  could  not  see  him  for  some 
days,  as  be  was  too  mueh  vexed  to  receive  any  company.  Ahmed  Khan 
Koteishee,  who  was  an  impertinent  talker,  having  come  to  look  at  him, 
thought  to  pay  his  court  to  the  English  by  joking  on  the  man's  defeat ;  a 
behaviour  that  has  nothing  strange,  if  we  consider  the  times  in  which 
we  live,  and  the  company  he  was  accustomed  to  frequent;  and  it  was  in 
that  notion  of  his,  doubtless,  that  with  much  pertness  of  voice  and  air, 
he  aske4  him  this  question;  *  And  Biby  (Lady)  Law,  where  is  she ? ' 
The  Major  and  the  officers  present,  shocked  at  the  impropriety  of  the 
question,  reprimanded  him  with  a  severe  look,  and  very  severe  expressions : 
*  This  man,'  they  said, '  has  fought  bravely,  and  deserves  the  attention  of  all 
brave  men ;  the  impertinences  which  you  have  been  offering  him  may  be 
customary  amongst  your  friends  and  your  nation,  but  cannot  be  suffered  in 
ours,  which  has  it  for  a  standing  rule,  never  to  offer  an  injury  to  a  vanquished . 
foe.*  Ahmed  Khan,  checked  by  this  reprimand,  held  his  tongue,  and 
did  not  answer  a  word.  He  tarried  about  one  hour  more  in  his  visit,  and 
then  went  away  much  abashed ;  and,  although  he  was  a  commander  of 
importance,  and  one  to  whom  much  honour  had  been  always  paid,  no 
one  did  speak  to  him  any  more,  or  made  a  show  of  standing  up  at  his 
departure.    This  reprimand  did  much  honour  to  th«  English ;  and,  it 


1761. 
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BOOK  IV.  Moorshedabad,  took  arms.  It  has  been  alleged  that 
^^^^'  ^'  they  acted  in  concert  with  the  Emperor  ;  with  whom 
1761.  ^*  ^^  ^^" ,  arranged  during  his  former  campaign, 
that  a  body  of  Mahrattas  should  |)enetrate  into  Ben- 
gal immediately  after  the  rains;  that  he  himself 
should  advance  to  Bahar,  and,  by  as  menacing  an  ap- 
pearance as  possible,  engage  the  attention  of  the 
English  and  Nabob ;  that  the  2iemindars  should  hold 
themselves  in  readiness,,  till  the  Emperor,  giving  his 
enemies  the  slip,  should  penetrate  into  Bengal,  as  he 
had  done  the  year  before;  when  they  should  £sdl 
upon  the  province  by  one  united  and  desperate  efibrt. 
There  seems  in  this  too  much  of  foresight  and  of 
plan  for  Oriental  politicians,  especially  the  weak- 
minded  Emperor  and  his  friends :  At  any  rate  the 
movements  of  the  Zemindars  betrayed  them :  Meer 
Causim,  attended  by  a  detachment  of  English  under 
Major  Yorfce,  marched  in  haste  to  Beerboom,  de- 
feated the  troops  which  were  opposed  to  them,  re« 
duced  both  provinces  to  obedience,  and  drove  the 
Mahrattas  to  the  south. 

Immediately  after  the  battle  with  the  Emperor, 
Major  Camac  sent  to  him  the  Raja  Shitabroy,  to 
make  an  overture  of  peace ;  and  to  ask  permission  to 
visit  him  in  his  camp.  At  first,  by  the  instigation  of 
one  of  the  restless  Zemindars  who  supported  him,  he 
declined  the  proposal ;  presently  afterwards,  having 
'  listened  to  other  counsels,  he  became  eager  to  make 
his  terms.  He  was  tired  of  his  dependence  upon 
the  rude  and  insolent  chiefs  who  hitherto  had  upheld 

must  be  acknowledged,  to  the  bonoar  of  those  strangers,  that  as  their 
cond'ict  in  war  and  in  battle  is  wortljy  of  admiration,  so  on  the  other 
haiui.  nothing  is  more  modest  and  more  becoming  than  their  behaviour 
to  au  <:abuiv,  vthether  in  the  heat  of  action,  or  in  the  pride  of  success  and 
victory  ;  these  people  seem  to  act  entirely  according  to  the  rules  ob» 
sensed  by  our  ancient  commanders,  and  our  men  of  genius.''  Seer 
Mtttukhareen,  ii  165, 166. 
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his  cause ;  and  cherished  hopes  that  the  late  revolu-  BOOKW. 
tion  at  Delhi  might  produce  some  turn  in  his  favour.  ^_^^1J^ 
The  Abdallee  Shah,  after  his  great  victory  over  the    1751, 
Mahrattas^  had  acknowledged  him  as  sovereign  of 
Hindustan;    had  appointed  his'^on   to  act  in  the 
quality  of  his  deputy  at  Delhi;   and  had  recom- 
mended his  cause  to  the  Afghaun  chiefs,  and  to  his 
vizir  the  Nabob  of  Oude.     Major  Camac  paid  his 
compliments  to  him  as  Emperor,  in  his  own  camp, 
and,  after  the  usual  ceremonies,  conducted  him  to 
Patna. 

Meer  Causim  was  not  easy  upon  the  prospect  of  a 
connexion  between  the  Emperor  and  the  English ; 
and  hastened  to  Patna,  to  observe  and  to  share  in  the 
present  proceedings.     Upon  his  arrival  he  declined 
waiting  upon  the  Emperor  in  his  own  camp ;  either 
because  he  was  afraid  of  treachery,  of  which  there 
was  no  appearance ;  or  because  (so  low  was  the  house 
of  Timur  fallen)  he  was  pleased  to  measure  dignities 
with  his  King.     After  much  negotiation  the  English 
invented  a  compromise ;  by  planning  the  interview  in 
the  hall  of  the  factory,  where  a  musnud  was  formed  of 
two  dining  tables  covered  with  cloth.     The  usual 
ceremonies  were  performed ;  and  Meer  Causim,  upon 
condition   of  receiving   investiture  as  Subahdar  of 
Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa,  engaged  to  pay  annually 
twenty-four  lacks  of  rupees  to  the  Emperor,  as  the 
revenue  of  the  provinces,  with  the  government  of 
which  he  was  entrusted.     A^ter  a  short  stay  at  Patna, 
where  the  intrigues  of  the  Nabob  had  as  yet  pre- 
vented   his    being  proclaimed   as  sovereign.   Shah 
Aulum  accepted  t*ie  invitation  of  the  Subahdar  of 
Oude,  of  Nujeeb  ad  Dowla,  and  other  Afghaun  chiefs, 
to  whom  his  cause  was  recommended  by  the  Ab- 
dallee Shah,  to  place  himself  under  their  protection, 
And  marched  toward  his  capital.    He  was  escorted 
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BQQKiv.  by  Major  Carniu:  to  the  boundaries  of  the  provinoe 
^"^^'  ^'  of  Bahar ;  aad  made  a  tendar  to  the  English  of  the 
17^1  f  ^^^^^  ^f  Ben|;al,  Bahar,  and  Osissa,  for  which,  and 
all  thdr  other  privileges,  he  offered  to  grant  phir* 
Xa&ns,  whenever  the  petition  for  them  should  be  pre- 
sented in  form.  The  intention  was  distinctly  formed 
at  Calcutta,  to  afford  assistaoee  for  placing  aiid  con- 
firming him  on  his  paternal  throne ;  but  the  want  of 
money,  and  the  disinclination  of  the  Nabobs  proved 
decisive  obstructions.  ' 

Meer  Causim,  who  had  supplied  his  first  necessi- 
ties, by  squeezing  out  of  those  persons,  who  were 
suspected  of  having  made  riches  in  the  public  service, 
all  that  terror  or  cruelty,  under  pretence  of  making 
them  account  for  their  bakmces^  was  c;^lculated  to 
extort,  r^arded  the  supposed  treasures  of  Ramna- 
vaixh  MS  well  as  the  revenues  of  his  government,  with 
a  graving  appetite ;  and  resolved  to  omit  no  effort  or 
coptrivanqe,  to  get  both  in  his  power.  As  Ramna^ 
rain,  however,  had  been  assured  of  protection  by  the 
]|^ng)ish,  it  was  necessjary  to  proceed  with  caution  and 
art,  The  pretence  of  calling  upon  him  to  account 
for  the  receipts  of  bis  government  was  the  instru* 
ment  employed.  It  was.  the  purpose  of  the  Nabob 
to  accede  to  no  accommpdation  which  should  not 
leave  R^mnarain  at  bis  m^rcy ;  It  was  this  purpose 
of  Ramnarain  to  avoid,  by  every  effort  of  chicanery, 
the  rendering  of  a  fair  account.  These  endeavours, 
truly  Oriental,  of  the  Nabob  on  the  one  side,  and 
Ramnarain  on  the  other,  operated  to  the  ruin  of 
both, 

Mr.  Tansitt^art,  and  the  party  who  supported  him, 
desirous  of  finding  the  conduct  of  Meer  Causim, 
whom  they  h^d  raised,  of  a  nature  to  justify  their 
chpice,  were,  disposed  to  interpret  all  appearances  in 
his  favour :  The  opposite  party,  who  condiemned  the 
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devation  of  Meer  Causinit  were  not  kss  diqposed  to  booriv. 
interpret  all  appearances  to  his  disadvantage.     Un«  ^^^'  ^' 
fcMtunately  for  Ramnarain,  and,  in  the  end,  not  less    .^ 
unfcNTtunately  for  the  Nabob,  the  persons  at  Patna,  in 
whose  hands  the  militarir  power  of  the  English  at 
this  time  was  placed,  belonged  to  the  partj  by  whom 
the  Governor  was  opposed.    Major  Camac  was  in- 
deed superseded  in  the  chief  command  by  the  arrival 
of  Cdonel  Coote,  shortly  after  the  Emperor  was  re- 
ceived at  Patna;  but  Coote  fell  so  entirely  into  the 
views  of  his  predecessor,  that  Camac,  though  in  a 
subordinate  station,  remained  at  Patna,  to  lend  hn 
countenance  and  aid  to  measures,  the  line  d  which  he 
had  contributed  to  draw. 

So  fiur  was  Mr.  Vansittart  from  intending  to  per^ 
mit  any  injustice  towards  Ramnarain,  that  Major 
Camac,  in  his  first  instructions,  was  particularly  in- 
formed of  the  engagements  subsisting  between  the 
English  government  and  Ramnarain;  and  of  the 
necessity  of  supporting  his  life,  fortune,  and  govern- 
ment against  the  Nabob,  should  any  hostile  design 
appear  to  be  entertained.  Mr.  Vansittart,  however, 
listened  to  the  representations  which  the  Nabob  art- 
fully sent  him,  of  the  artifices  by  which  Ramnarain 
evaded  the  settlement  of  his  accounts:  llie  exi- 
gencies of  the  Calcutta  government  urgently  re- 
quired the  payments  due  from  the  Nabob:  The 
Nabob  declared  that  the  recovery  of  the  balances 
from  Ramnarain  was- the  only  fund  from  which  those 
payments  could  be  made :  And  Vansittart,  with  the 
usual  credulity,  believed  the  vulgar  reports,  of  the 
great  treasures,as  well  as  the  vast  balances, in  the  hands 
of  Ramnarain ;  though  the  accounts  of  only  three 
years  9f  his  government  were  unexamined,  and 
though  in  each  of  those  years  his  country  had  been 
regularly  over-run  by  hostile  armies,  and  he  had  beei) 
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fiOOKlv.  obliged  for  defence  to  keep  on  foot  an  army  greater 

^"^^'  ^'  than  he  was  able  to  pay/ 

1761.  Major  Carnac  and  Colonel  Coote,  on  the  other 
hand,  allowed  their  minds  to  be  entirely  engrossed  by 
the  evidence  which  appeared  of  the  resolution  of  the 
Nabob  to  destroy  Ramnarain.  The  proof  which 
they  possessed  was  indeed  but  too  oondusive,  since 
they  have  both  left  their  declarations  upon  record, 
that  the  Nabob  tempted  them  with  enormous  bribes 
to  leave  Ramnarain  in  his  power.^  Their  opposition 
to  the  Nabobs  which  was  often  offen^ve  and  excep- 
tionable in  the  mode,  appeared  to  Vansittart  to  have 
no  better  aim  than  vexation  to  himself;  it  lessened 
the  care  of  Ramnarain  to  save  appearances  in  evad- 
ing the  extortion  with  which  he  was  threatened ;  and 

,  it  enabled  the  Nabob  at  last  to  persuade  Vansittart, 

'  that  he  was  a  man  requiring  nothing  but  justice, 

which  Ramnarain  was  labouring  to  defeat;  and  that 

>  Mi^or  Carnac  (see  his  Evidence  in  the  Third  Report  of  the  Conii- 
mittee  of  1772)  believed  that  he  owed  nothing  at  all. 

*  Both  insisted  upon  the  fact,  that  Ramnarain  was  ready  to  account 
fairly.  In  a  letter  of  Major  Carnac's  to  the  Select  Committee^  dated 
13th  Aprily  1761,  he  says»  *'  I  have  long  had  reason  to  suspect  the 
Nabob  had  ill  designs  against  Ramnarain,  and  have  now  found  my  sas-> 
picxons  to  be  too  true.  His  Excellency  (the  Nabob)  made  a  heavy  com- 
plaint to  me  yesterday,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  M^Guirey  Major  York^ 
Messrs.  Lushington  and  Swinton,  that  there  w^s  a  considerable  balance 
due  on  the  revenues  of  this  province.  Ramnarain  has  declared  to  me^ 
that  he  was  ready  to  lay  the  accounts  before  him ;  however,  as  the  two 
parties  differ  widely  in  their  statements,  Mr.  M'Guire  and  I  proposed, 
that  they  should  each  make  out  their  accounts,  and  refer  them  to  your 
board,  who  would  fairly  decide  between  them.  This,  which  I  thought 
was  a  reasonable  proposal,  was  so  far  from  being  satisfactory  to  the 
Nabob,  that  he  plainly  declared,  nothing  less  could  satisfy  him  than 
the  Mahraje*8  being  removed  from  the  Naibut  of  this  province  before  be 
returned  to  Moorshedabad.**  First  Report  of  the  Committee  in  1772, 
App.  No.  13.  In  his  evidence  before  the  Committee,  Carnac  says, 
**  Ihe  plea  of  his  being  in  arrear  was  the  pretext  always  made  use  offer 
oppressing  him,  but  without  foundation ;  for  in  the  Sequent  tonversa- 
tions  I  bad  with  Ramnarain  on  the  subject,  he  always  seemed  ready  to 

roine  to  a  fair  and  equitable  account." 

3 
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his  government  was  hastening  to  ruin  from  tiie  ob-  BOORiv. 
stinate  dishonesty  of  one  man,  supported  by  two  ^°^'''^' 
English  commanders.  ^..^j 

So  far  did  these  altercations  and  animosities  pro- 
ceed, that  on  the  25th  of  June,  Vansittart,  who  had 
a  majority  in  the  council,  came  to  the  unhappy  re- 
solution of  recalling  both  Coote  and  Camac  from 
Patna,  and  of  leaving  Ramnarain  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Nabob.  He  made  that  use  of  his  power,  which  it 
was  the  height  of  weakness  in  Vansittart  not  to 
foresee.  Bamnarain  was  immediately  seized  and  ~ 
thrown  into  prison ;  his  very  house  was  robbed ;  his 
friends  were  tortured  to  make  confession  of  hidden 
treasures ;  his  life  was  only  for  the  moment  spared^ 
lest  the  indignation  of  the  English  should  be  too 
violently  roused ;  and,  after  all,  the  quantity  of  trea- 
sure which  he  was  found  to  possess  was  insignificant, 
a  sum  barely  sufficient  for  the  daily  expenses  of  his 
government.^ 

This  was  the  fatal  error  of  Mr.  Vansittart^s  ad- 
ministration;  because  it  extinguished  among  the 
natives  of  rank  all  confidence  in  the  English  protec- 
tion ;  and  because  the  enormity  to  which,  in  this  in- 
stance, he  had  lent  his  support,  created  an  opinion  of 
a  weak  Cfv  a  corrupt  partiality^  and  diminished  the 
weight  of'  his  interference  when  the  Nabob  was 
really  the  party  aggrieved.  For  now  began  the  me- 
morable disputes  between  the  Nabob  and  the  Com- 
pany's service  about  the  internal  trade ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  such  changes  were  produced  in  the  Coun- 
cil at  Calcutta,  as  impaired  considerably  the  Gover- 


1  Vaosittart's  Narrative,  i.  141—971;  The  Evidence  of  Camae  and 
Coote  in  the  First  Report,  and  that  of  Clive,  M^Guire,  and  Caruac,  in  the 
Third  Report  of  the  Committee,  1773;  Scott's  Hist,  of  Bengal,  p.  404 
•-^k09 ;  Seer  Mutakhareen,  ii.  160^-181 ;  Verelst^s  View  of  the  English 
Government  in  Bengal,  p.  47. 
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BCXHCiv.  nor's  power.    These  changes  constitute  an  inddenl 
^^^^'  ^'  in  the  histoiy  of  the  Company,  the  memory  of  which 
1761.    is  of  peculiar  importance. 

Just  before  Cd^onel  Clive  resigned  the  goTemment 
in  Bengal,  the  147th  paragraph  of  one  of  the  last  of 
the  dispatches,  to  which  he  affixed  his  name,  ad- 
dressed the  Court  of  Directors  in  the  following  terms. 
**  Having  fully  spoken  to  every  branch  of  your  affairs 
at  this  Presidency,  under  their  established  heads,  we 
cannot,  consistent  with  the  real  anxiety  we  feel  for 
the  future  welfare  of  that  respectable  body  for  whom 
you  and  fve  are  in  trust,  dose  this  address  without 
expostulating  with  freedom  on  the  unprovoked  and 
general  asperity  of  your  letter  per  Prince  Henry 
Packet.  Our  sentiments,  on  this  head,  will,  we 
doubt  not,  acquire  additional  wdght,  from  the  con- 
sideration of  their  being  subscrU)ed  by  a  majority  of 
your  Council,  who  at^,  at  this  very  period,  quitting 
your  service,  and  consequently,  independent  and  dis- 
interested. Permit  us  to  say.  That  the  diction  of 
your  letter  is  most  unworthy  yourselves  and  us,  in 
whatever  relation  considered,  either  as  masters  to 
servants,  or  gentlemen  to  gentlemen.  Mere  inadver- 
tencies, and  casual  neglects,  arising  from  an  unavoid- 
able and  most  complicated  confusion  in  the  state  of 
your  affairs,  have  been  treated  in  such  language  and 
sentiments,  as  nothing  but  the  moat  glaring  and  pre- 
meditated faults  could  warrant.  Groundless  infor- 
mations have,  without  further  scrutiny,  borne  with 
you  the  stamp  of  truth,  though  proceeding  from  those 
who  had  therein  obviously  their  own  purpose  to  serve, 
no  matter  at  whose  expense.  These  have  received 
from  you  such  countenance  and  encouragement,  as 
must  most  assuredly  tend  to  cool  the  warmest  zeal  of 
your  servants  here  and  every  where  else }  as  they 
will  appear  to  have  been  only  the  source  of  general 
8 
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reflections,  thioHrn  out  at  random  against  your  faith-  book  i v. 
fill  servants  of  this  Presidency,  in  various  parts  of  ^"***  ^• 
your  letter  now  before  us,-~faithful  to  Kttle  purpose,  .^ 
-^if  the  breath  of  scandal.  Joined  to  private  pique  or 
private  and  personal  attachments,  have  potl^er  to 
blow  away  in  one  hour  the  merits  of  many  years* 
services,  and  deprive  them  of  that  rank,  and  those 
rising  benefits,  which  are  justly  a  spur  to  their  in** 
tegrity'  and  application.  The  little  attention  sh<»ni 
to  these  considerations  in  the  indiscruninate  favours 
heaped  00  some  individuals,  and  undeserved  censduea 
on  others,  will,  we  apprehend,  lessen  that  spirit  of  zeal 
so  vevy  essential  to  the  well-bdbQg  of  ycHir  affairs,  and, 
consequently,  in  the  ^d,  if  continued,  prove  the  de- 
struction of  them.  Private  views  may,  it  is  much  ta 
be  feared,  take  the  lead  here,  from  examples  at  home ; 
and  no  gentlemen  hold  your  service  IcAager,  nor  eacert 
themselves  further  in  it,  than  their  own  exigencies 
require.  This  being  the  real  present  state  of  your 
service,  it  becomes  strictly  our  du(y  to  represent  it  in 
the  strongest  light,  or  we  should  with  little  truths 
and  less  propriety,  subscribe  ourselves, 
**  May  it  please  you  Honours, 

^  Your  most  Mthful  servants, 

"  Robert  Clive, 
**  j.  z.  holweljl, 
"  Wm.  B.  Sumner, 

"  W.  M^GUIRE." 

The  Company  were  even  then  no  strangers  to  what 
they  have  become  better  acquainted  with  the  longer 
they  have  acted ;  to  that  which,  from  the  very  nature 
of  their  authority^  and  from  their  local  circumstances,, 
it  was  evident  they  must  experience ;  a  disr^^ard  of 
their  orders,  when  contrary  ta  the  interests  or. 
passions  of  their  servants :  but  as  they  never  before 
had  a  servant  of  such  high  preibeiuicms,  and  so  audiBi- 
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BOOKiv.  cious  a  character  as  Clive,  they  had  never  befbte  bees 
Chap.  5.  treated  with  so  much  contumely  in  words.  They 
"Trrr"  were  moved  accordingly  to  resent  it  highly.  In  the 
very  first  paragraph  of  their  general  letter  to  Bengal, 
dated  the  21  st  of  January,  1761,  they  said,  *i  We 
have  taken  under  our  most  serious  consideration,  the 
general  letter  from  our  late  President  and  council  of 
Fort  William,  dated  the  29th  December,  1759,  and 
many  paragraphs  therein  containing  gross  insults 
upon  and  indignities  offered  to  the  Court  of  Direc^ 
tors ;  tending  to  the  subversion  of  our  authority  over 
our  servants,  and  a  dissolution  of  all  order  and  good 
government  in  the  Company's  afiairs:  To  put  an 
immediate  stop  therefore  to  this  evil,  we  do  posi- 
tively order  and  direct,  that  immediately  upon  the 
receipt  of  this  letter,  all  those  persons  still  remaining 
in  the  companjr's  service,  who  signed  the  said  letter, 
viz.  MJessieurs  John  Zephaniah  Holwell,  Charles 
Stafford  Playdell,  William  Brightwell  Sumner,  and 
William  M^Guire,  be  dismissed  from  the  Compan}r^s 
service ;  and  you  are  to  take  care  that  they  be  not 
permitted,  on  any  consideration,  to  continue  in  India, 
but  that  they  are  to  be  sent  to  England  by  the  first 
ships  which  return  home  the  same  season  you  recdve 
this  letter  .*• 

The  dismissals  of  which  this  letter  was  the  signal, 
not  only  gave  a  majority  in  the  Council  to  the  party 
by  whom  Vansittart  was  opposed;  but  sent  Mr. 
Ellis,  the  moat  intemperate  and  arbitrary  of  all  his 
opponents,  to  the  chie&hip  of  the  factory  at  Patna. 
He  treated  the  Nabob  with  the  most  insulting  airs  of 
authority ;  and  broke  through  all  respect  for  his  go- 
vernment. So  early  as  th^  month  of  January  he 
gave  his  orders  to  the  commander  of  the  troops  to 
seize  and  keep  prisoner  one  of  the  Nabob's  collectors, 
who  had  raised  some  difficulties  in  permitting  a 

/ 
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quantity  of  opium,  the  private  property  of  one  of  the  bookiv. 
Company's  servants,  to  pass  duty  free  aq  the  property  ^^^^'  ^' 
of  the  Company.     This  outrage  the  discretion  of  the    j^'^^j^ 
oflScer  avoided,  by  suspending  obedience  to  the  order,  ' 
and  sending  a  letter  to  the  Nabob,  to  redress  by  his 
own  authority  whatever  might  appear  to  be  wrong. 
About  the  same  time  another  servant  of  the  Nabob, 
a  man  of  high  connexions  and  influence,  purchased 
for  the  Nabob's  use  a  quantity  of  nitre.   But  the  mo* 
nopoly  of  the  saltpetre  trade  had  been  conveyed  to 
the  Company.     Though  an  exception  in  favour  of 
the  Nabob  to  the  extent  of  his  own  consumption 
was,  from  standing  usage,  so  much  understood,  that 
to  express  it  had  appeared  altogether  useless  and 
vain,  this  purchase  was.  converted  by  Mr.  Ellis  into 
such  an  invasion  of  the  English  rights,  that  the  Na- 
bob was  not  to  be  consulted  in  the  punishment  of  his 
own  servant.     The  unfortunate  man  was  seized,  put 
in  irons,  and  sent  down  a  prisoner  to  Calcutta  to  re- 
ceive  whatever    chastisement    the    Council    might 
direct.     It  required  the  utmost  address  and  power 
of  the  President  to  get  him  sent  back  to  be  punished 
by  his  master.     As  to  sending  him  back  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  whether  he  was  guilty  or  inno- 
cent, that  was  a  preliminary  which  it  would  have 
been  absurd  to  propose.     Some  of  the  Council  in- 
sisted that  he  shoul4  be  publicly  whipped  at  Cal- 
cutta; others,  that  h4  should  have  his  ears  cut  off. 
Not  many  days  after  these  violent  .proceedings,  Mr. 
Ellis,  having  beard  by  vague  report  that  two  English 
deserters  were  concealed  in  the  fort  of  Mongeer,  dis- 
patched a  company  of  Sepoys,  with  orders  to  receive 
the  deserters,  or  to  search  the  fort.     The  Governor 
declared  that  no  Europeans   were  there;    and  for 
ampler  satisfaction  carried  two  officers  of  the  Com- 
pany round  the  fort.     From  apprehension,  however. 
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0OOKIV.  of  some  evil  design,  or  from  a  very  plain  prindpie  of 
^°^^'^'  military  duty,  he  refused  without  ord^^  to  admit  a 
j-gl^  body  of  armed  men ;  shut  the  gates ;  and  threatened 
to  fire  upon  them  if  they  i^pproached  the  walls. 
This  Mr.  Ellis  treated  as  the  highest  excess  of  inso- 
lence ;  and  obstinately  refused  to  withdraw  the  Se- 
poys till  they  had  searched  the  fort.  By  these  re- 
peated invasions  of  his  government,  the  pride  of  the 
Nabob  was  deefdy  wounded.  He  complained  to  the 
President  in  bitter  terms ;  and  with  reason  declared 
that  the  example,  which  was  set  by  the  servants  of 
the  Company,  of  trampling  upon  his  authority,  de- 
prived him  of  all  dignity  in  the  eyes  of  his  subject^ 
and  rendered  it  vain  to  hope  for  their  obedience. 
After  a  dispute  of  three  months,  during  which  EUis 
was  supported  by  the  Council,  the  difference  was 
compromised^  by  the  Nabob's  consenting  to  admit 
any  person  to  search  the  fort  whom  Mr.  Vansittart 
should  name;  when  Lieutenant  Ironside,  after  the 
strictest  investigation,  was  convinced,  that  no  Euro- 
pean whatsoever^  except  an  old  French  invalid, 
whose  freedom  Mr.  Hastings  procured,  had  been  in 
the  fort. 

Hitherto  Meer  Causim  had  conducted  his  govern- 
ment with  no  ordinary  success.  He  had  reduced  to 
Qbedience  all  the  rebellious  Zemindars :  What  was  of 
still  greater  importance,  he  had,  as  was  declared  by 
the  Presiderft  in  his  minute  of  the  22d  of  March, 
1769,  discharged  the  whole  of  his  pecuniary  obliga- 
tions to  the  Englbh ;  and  satisfied  both  his  own  and 
his  predecessor's  troops.*  He  had  extorted  money 
with  unsparing  hands  from  the  Zemindars  and  other 

>  His  pftyments  to  the  Company  consisted  of  twenty'*six  lacs  of  sicoa 
cupees,.  of  2i.  S^J.,  together  with  ^jMhree  lacs  of  cumnt  n^iees,  of 

^.  Ad^y  derived  from  the  ceded  districts.    See  Vansitttct's  Minate,  Nar« 
rative»  ii.  33. 
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ftincticHiaries :  In  the  financial  dqiartment  df  his  go-  BOOK  iv^. 
vernment,  he  was  clear-sighted,  vigilant,  and  severe :  ^"^^'^' 
He  had  introduced  a  strict  economy,  without  appear-    i>jq2.  ' 
ance  of  avarice,  in  his  whole  expenditure :  And  he 
had  made  considerable  progress  in  new-modelling 
and  improving  his  army ;  when  the  whole  internal 
economy  of  his  government  became  involved  in  dis- 
order by  the  pretensions  of  the   Company's  ser* 
vants. 

In  India,  as  under  most  uncivilized  governments, 
the  transit  of  goods  within  the  count^  was  made 
subject  to  duties ;  and  upon  all  the  roads  and  navi- 
gaUe  rivers,  toll-houses,  or  custom-houses,  (in  the 
language  of  the  countiy  chokeys)  were  erected,  which 
had  power  of  stopping  the  goods,  till  the  duties  were 
levied*  By  the  rude  and  oppressive  nature  of  the 
government  these  custom-houses  were  exceedihgly 
multiplied ;  and  in  long  carriages  the  inconvenience 
of  numerous  stoppages  and  payments  was  very 
severe.  As  in  all  other  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment, so  in  this,  there  was  nothing  regular  and^  fixed ; 
the  duties  varied  at  different  times  and  different 
places ;  and  a  wide  avenue  was  always  open  for  the 
extortion  of  the  collectors.  The  internal  trade  of 
the  country  was  by  these  causes  subject  to  ruinous 
obstructions. 

The  English  Company  had  at  an  early  period 
availed  themselves  of  a  favourable  opportunity  to  so- 
licit exemption  from  such  oppressive  interruptions  and 
expense ;  and  the  rulers  of  the  country  who  felt  in 
their  revenues  the  benefits  of  foreign  commerce 
granted  a  phirmaun  by  which  the  export  and  im- 
port trade  of  the  Company  was  completely  relieved, 
as  both  the  goods  which  they  imported  were  allowed 
to  pass  into  the  interior,  and  those  which  for  exporta- 
tion they  purchased  in  the  interior  were  allowed  to   ^ 

VOL.  Ill,  V 
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BOC^IV.  pass  ix^  the  sea,  tntjhout  either  stoppage  or  duties*  A 
^^•^  certificate,  signed  by  the  English  President,  er  thiefi 
1762*  ^  factories,  (in  the  language  of  the  country  a  dus- 
tuck)  shown  at  the  toll-houses  or  chokeys,  protected 
the  property.  The  Company,  however,  engrossed  to 
themselves  the  import  and  export  trade  between  In- 
dia and  Europe,  and  limited  the  private  trade  of.their 
servants  to  the  business  of  the  country.  The  benefit 
of  this  exemption  therefore  accrued  to  the  Company 
alone;  and  though  attempts  had  been  sometimes 
made  to  extend  the  protection  of  the  Company's  du- 
stuck  to  the  trade  carried  on  by  their  servants  in  the 
interior,  this  had  been  always  vigorously  o|^sed  by 
the  Subahdars,  both  as  defrauding  the  public  revenue, 
and  injuring  thcv  native  merchants. 

No  sooner  had  the  English  acquired  an  ascendancy 
•in  the  government,  by  the  dethronement  of  Suraja 
Dowla,  and  the  elevation  of  Meer  Jaffier,  than  the 
servants  of  the  Company  broke  through  the  restraints 
which  had  been  imposed  upon  them  by  former  Su- 
bahdars, and  engaged  largely  in  the  inferior  trade  of 
the  country.  At  firet,  however,  they  carried  not 
their  pretensions  beyond  certain  bounds;  and  they 
paid  the  same  duties  which  were  levied  on  the  sub- 
jects of  the  Nabob.  It  appears  not  that  during  the 
administration  of  Clive,  any  of  the  Company's  ser- 
vants, unless  clandestinely,  attempted  to  trade  on  any 
other  terms.  According  however  as  they  acquired 
experience  of  their  power  over  the  government  of  the 
country;  and  especially  after  the  fresh  and  signal 
instance  of  it,  the  elevation  of  a  new  sovereign  in  the 
person  of  Meer  Causim,  the  Company's  dustuck  or 
passport,  which  was  only  entitled  to  protect  the  goods 
of  actual  exportation  and  importation,  was  employed 
by  the  Company's  agents  of  all  descriptions  to  protect 
their  private  trade  in  every  part  of  the  country.    So 
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great  was  now  the*  ascendancy  of  the  Engludi  name,  BOOKIY. 
that  the  collectors  oi-  officers  at  the  chokeys  or  tdl-  ^"^^'^ 
houses,  who  were  fiiUy  aware  of  the  dependence  of    ji-^g 
their  own  government  on  the  power  and  pleasure  of 
the  En^ish,  dared  not  in  general  to  scrutinize  the 
use  which  was  made  of  the  Company's  dustuck,  or  to 
stop  the  goods  which  it  fraudulently  screened.     The 
Company's  servants,  whose  goods  were  thus  conveyed 
entirely  free  from  duty,  while  those  of  all  other  mer« 
chants  were  heavily  burthened,  were  rapidly  getting 
into  their  own  hands  the  whole  trade  of  the  countty, 
and  thus  drying  up  one  of  the  sources  of  the  public 
revenue.     When  the  cdlectors  of  these  tolls,  or  tran- 
sit duties,  questioned  the  power  of  the  dustuck  and 
stopped  the  goods,  it  was  customary  to  send  a  party 
of  Sepoys  to  seize  the  offender  and  carry  him  prisoner 
to  the  nearest  factory.     Meer  Causim  was  hardly 
seated  on  the  musnud,  when  grievous  complaints  of 
these  enormities  came  up  to  him  from  all  quarters, 
and  he  presented  the  strongest  remonstrances   to 
the  President  and  Council.     In  his  letter  to  the  Go- 
vernor, dated  March  26th,  1762,  he  says,   "From 
the  factory  of  Calcutta  to  Cossimbuear,  Patna,  and 
Dacca,  all  the  English  chiefs,  with  their  gomastabs, 
officers,  and  agents,  in  every  district  of  the  govem- 
ment^  act  as  collectors,  renters,  and  magistrates,  and, 
setting  up  the  Company's  colours,  allow  no  power  to 
■iny  officers.     And  besides  this,  the  gomastahs  and 
other  servants  in  every  district,  in  every  market  and    . 
village,  carry  on  a  trade  in  oil,  fish,  straw,  bamboos, 
rice,  paddy,  beetel-nut,  and  other  things ;  and  every 
man  with  a  Company's  dustuck  in  his  hand  regards 
himself  as  not  less  than  the  Company."     It  is  abund- 
antly proved  that  the  picture  drawn  by  the  Nabob 
was  not  overcharged.     Mr.  Hastings,  in  a  letter  to 
the  President,  -dated  Bauglepore,  25th  April,  1762, 

u  2 
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BOOKIV.  said,  *•  I  beg  to  lay  before  you  a  grievance,  which 
^^^'  ^'  loudly  calls  for  redress,  and  will,  unless  duly  attended 
1762.  ^'  render  ineffectual  any  endeavours  to  create  a  firm 
and  lasting  harmony  between  the  Nabob  and  the 
Company ; — I  mean,  the-oppressions  committed  under 
the  sanction  of  the  English  name,  and  through  the 
want  of  spirit  to  oppose  them.  This  evil,  I  am  well 
assured,  is  not  confined  to  our  dependants  alone,  but 
is  practised  all  over  the  country,  by  people  falsely 
assuming  the  habit  of  our  Sepoys,  or  calling  them- 
selves our  gomastahs.  As  on  such  occasions  the  great 
power  of  the  English  intimidates  the  people  fi*om 
making  any  resistance ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
indolence  of  the  Bengalees,  or  the  difficulty  of  gain- 
ing access  to  those  who  might  do  them  justice,  pre- 
vents our  having  knowledge  of  the  oppressions:  I 
have  been  surprised  to  meet  with  several  English 
fl^gs  flying  in  places  which  I  have  passed;  and 
on  the  river  I  do  not  believe  that  I  passed  a  boat 
without  one.  By  whatever  title  they  have  been  as-, 
sumed,  I  am  sure  their  firequency  can  bode  no  good 
to  the  Nabob's  revenues,  the  qui^t  of  the  country,  or 
the  honour  of  our  nation. — A  party  of  Sepoys,  who 
were  on  the  march  before  us,  afforded  sufficient  proofs 
of  the  rapacious  and  insolent  spirit  of  those  people, 
where  they  are  left  to  their  own  discretion.  INIany 
comjdaints  against  them  were  made  me  on  the  road ; 
and  most  of  the  petty  towns  and  serais  were  deserted 
at  our  approach,  and  the  shops  shut  up  from  the  ap- 
prehensions of  the  same  treatmetit  from  us."^ 

>  Mr.  Verelst  says,  (View  of  Bengal,  p.  8  and  46)  <<  The  reader  most 
here  be  informed,  that  a  trade,  free  from  duties,  had  been  claimed  by 
the  Company's  servants,  supported  by  their  forces,  and  established  by 
the  last  treaty  with  Meer  Jaffier ;  and  that  this  article,  though  oob- 
demned  by  the  Directors,  was  afterwards  transcribed  into  the  treaty 
with  his  son  Nudjum  al  Dowlah.  The  contention  during  two  years  with 
lietr  Cossim,  in  support  of  this  trade,  greatly  weakened  the  country  go* 
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At  first  the  Governor  endeavoured  to  redress  these  BOORIV. 
evils  by  gentle  means ;  by  cautioning  the  servants  of  ^°^^'  ^' 
the  Company;  by  soothing  the  irritation  of  the  1^62* 
Nabob,  and  lending  his  own  authority  to  enable  the 
native  toll-gatherers  to  check  the  illegitimate  traffic 
of  the  English.  The  mischief  however  increased : 
The  efforts  of  the  collectors  were  not  only  resisted, 
and  the  collectors  themselves  punished  as  heinous 
offenders  on  the  spot;  but  these  attempts  of  theirs 
excited  Ijae  loudest  complaints;  they  were  repre* 
sented  as  daring  violations  of  the  Company's  rights ; 
and  undoubted  evidence  of  a  design  on  the  part  of 
the  Nabob  to  expel  the  English  from  the  country. 
As  usual,  one  species  of  enormity  introduced  another. 
When  the  officers  of  government  submitted  to  op- 
pression, it  necessarily  followed  that  the  people  must 
submit.  At  the  present  time,  it  is  difficult  to  believe, 
even  after  the  most  undeniable  proof,  that  it  became 
a  common  practice  to  force  the  unhappy  natives, 
both  to  buy  the  goods  of  the  Company's  servants  and 
of  all  those  who  procured  the  use  of  their  name,  at  a 
greater ;  and  to  sell  to  the  Company's  servants  the 
goods  which  they  desired  to  purchase,  at  a  less,  than 
the  market  price.  The  native  judges  and  magis- 
trates were  resisted  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties ; 
and  even  their  functions  were  usurped*     The  whole 

▼emment,  which  h'ls  subiseqaent  overthrow  quite  annihilated.  At  this 
time  many  black  merchants  found  it  expedient  to  purchase  the  name  of 
any  young  writer  in  the  Company's  service,  by  loans  of  money,  and  onder 
this  sanction  harassed  and  oppressed  ^e  natives.  So  plentiful  a  supply 
was  derived  from  this  source,  that  many  young  writers  were  enabled  to 
spen4  1,500/.  and  %fiOOL  per  annum,  were  clothed  in  fine  linen,  and 
ikred  sumptuously  every  day/'-r*^  A  trade  was  carried  on  without  pay- 
ment of  duties,  in  the  prosecution  of  which  infinite  oppressions  were 
committed.  English  agents  or  gomastahs,  not  oootented  with  .injuring 
the  people,  trampled  on  the  authority  of  government,  binding  and  pu- 
nishing the  Nal^b's  officers,  whenever  they  presumed  to  interfere.  Tb|s 
was-  the  immediate  cause  of  the  war  with  Meer  Cossim." 
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BOOKIV.  frame  of  the  government  was  relaxed :  and  in  mhnj 
^*^^*  ^'  places  the  Zemindars  and  other  collectors  refused  to 
1762.    ^  answerable  for  the  revenues.^ 

The  President,  aware  of  the  prejudices  which  were 
fostered,  by  a  majority  of  the  board,  against  both ' 
the  N&bob  and  himself,  submitted  not  to  their  deli- 
beration these  disorders  and  disputes,  till  he  found 
his  own  authority  inadequate  to  redress  them.     The 

>  The  following  letter  to  the  Nabob  from  one  of  bis  officers  affords  a 
specimen  of  the  complaints;  it  is  daied  Backer^unge,  Mfty  2i,  1762  : 
<^  The  situation  of  affairs  at  this  place  obliges  me  to  apply  lo  your  honour 
Ibr  indtruotions  4br  my  further  proceedings.— My  instructions  which  I 
brought  here  were,  that  in  case  any  Europeans  or  their  servants  committed 
any  disorders,  they  were  to  be  sent  to  Calcutta,  notwithstanding  any 
pretence  they  shall  make  for  so  doing. -^Notwithstanding  the  rigour  of 
these  ordet's,  I  have  ever  made  it  ray  business  (when  any  thing  trifling 
happened)  to  endeavour,  by  gentle  means,  to  persuade  the  gentlemen's 
gomastahs  here  to  act  in  a  peaceable  manner ;  which,  although  repeated 
sererai  times,  has  had  no  effect;  but,  on  the  contrary,  has  occasioned 
their  writing  coinplaints  of  me  to  their  respective  masters,  that  I  ob- 
structed them  in  their  business,  and  ill-used  them;  and  in  return  I  have 
received  menacing  letters  from  several  gentlemen,  threatening,  if  1  inter- 
fere with  their  servants,  to  use  such  measures  as  I  may  repent ;  nor  have 
the  gentlemen  only  done  this,  their  very  gomastahs  have  made  it  public 
here,  that  in  case  I  stop  them  in  any  proceeding,  they  will  use  the  same 
methods;  for  the  trath  of  which  I  have  good  proofs.  Now,  Sir,  I  am  to 
infof^i  you  what  I  have  obstructed  them  in ;  this  place  was  of  great  trade 
formerly,  but  now  brought  to  nothing  by  the  follov/ing  practices. — A  gen- 
tleman sends  a  gomastah  here  to  buy  or  sell.  lie  immediately  looks 
upon  himself  as  sufficient  to  force  every  inhabitant,  either  to  buy  his 
goods  or  sell  him  theirs;  £knd  on  refusal  (in  oase  of  non-capacity),  a  flogg- 
ing or  confinement  immediately  ensues.  This  is  nut  sufficient  even 
when  willing,  but  a  second  force  is  made  use  of,  which  is  to  engross  the 
different  brunches  of  trade  to  themselves,  and  not  to  sufifer  any  persons 
to  boy  6r  sell  the  articles  they  trade  in ;  and  if  the  country  people  do  it, 
then  a  repetition  of  their  auUiority  is  put  in  practice;  and  again,  what 
things  they  purchase,  they  think  the  least  they  can  do  is,  to  take  them 
for  a  considerable  deal  less  than  another  merchant,  and  often  ttmes  refuse 
paying  that,  and  my  interfering  occasions  an  immediate  complaint.-^  , 
These,  and  many  other  oppressions  which  are  daily  practised,  is  the 
reason  that  this  place  is  growing  destitiUte  of  inhabitants,  &c.— Before, 
justice  was  given  in  the  public  cutcheree,  but  now  every  gomastah  is  be- 
come a  judge ;  they  even  pass  sentences  on  the  Zemindars  themselTes, 
and  draw  pnoney  ih>m  them  by  pretended  injuries.''  Vansittart'-s  Nar- 
rative, ii.  112. 
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represeatatioos,  presented  to  them,  of  the  enormiti^BOOKlv. 
to  which  the  private  trade  of  the  Company's  servants  ^^^^'  ^' 
gave  birth  in  the  country,  were  treated,  by  the  m^o-  n^^ 
rity  of  the  Council,  as  the  effect  of  a  weak  or  interested 
subservience  to  the  views  of  the  Nabob;  while  they  re- 
ceived the  complaints  of  these  servants  and  their  agents 
against  the  native  officers,  more  often  in  fault,  ac- 
cording to  Hastings  and  Vansittart,  from  laxity  than 
tyranny,  as  proofs  of  injustice  demanding  immediate 
punishment,  and  of  hostile  designs  against  which 
effectual  securities  could  not  be  too  speedily  taken. 
Of  the  Council  a  great  proportion  were  deriving  vast 
emoluments  from  the  id>u8es,  the  existence  of  which 
they  denied;  and  the  President  obtained  support 
from  Mr^  Hastings  alone^  in  his  endeavours  to  check 
enormities,  which,  a  few  years  afterwards,  the  Court 
of  Directors,  the  President,  the  servants  of  the  Com- 
pany themselves,  and  the  whole  worliji,  joined  in 
reprobating,  with  every  term  of  condemnation  and 
abhorrence. 

Observing  the  progress  of  these  provocations  and 
resentments,  Vansittart  anticipated  nothing  but  the 
calamity  of  war,  unless  some  effectual  measures  could 
be  adopted  tp  prevent  them.  Dq^ndence  upon  the 
£nglisli,  though  it  had  been  light,  was  a  yoke  which 
the  Nabob  would  doubtless  have  been  very  willing  to 
throw  off*  This  presumed  inclination  the  majority 
of  the  Council  treated  as  a  determined  pui^)ose;  and 
every  mieasure  of  his  administration  was,  according  to 
them,  a  proof  of  his  hostile  designs.  The  Nabob, 
Ciware  of  the  strength  of  the  party  to  whom  his  ele- 
vation was  an  object  of  aversion,  naturally  considered 
the  friendship  of  the  English  as  a  tenure  far  from 
secure.  The  report  was  spread,  that  the  views  of 
his  enemies  would  be  adopted  in  England ;  and  it  is 
00  .wonder  if,  against  a  contingency  so  very  probable. 
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fiOOKlv.  he  was  anxious  to  be  prepared.  -  Vansittart,  how^ 
^^^^'  ^*  ever,  who  was  not  mistaken  as  to  the  intei^st  which 
1762.    ^^^  Nabob  had  In  maintaining  his  connection  with 
the  English,  and  his  want  of  power  to  contend  with 
them,  remained  assured  of  his  disposition  to  peace, 
unless  urged  by  provocations  too  great  for  his  temper 
to  endure.   He  formed  the  plan,  therefore,  of  a  meet- 
ing with  Meer  Causim,  in  hopes  that,  by  mutual 
explanations  and  concessions,  there  might  be  drawn, 
between  the  rights  of  the  government  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  pretensions  of  the  Company's  servants 
on  the  other,  such  a  line  of  demarcation  as  would 
preclude  all  future  injuries  and  complaints.     With 
Mr.  Hastings,  as  a  coadjutor,  he  arrived  at  Mongeer 
on  the  30th  of  November,  and  was  received  with  all 
the  marks  of  cordiality  and  friendship.     After  some 
bitter  complaints,  the  Nabob  agreed  that  all  pre- 
ceding animosities  should  be  consigned  to  oblivion, 
and  that  the  present  interview  should  be  wholly  em-' 
ployed  in  preventing  the  recurrence  of  such   dan- 
gerous evils.     For  this  purpose,  he  insisted  that  the 
'     interior  trade,  or  that  from  place  to  place  within  the 
country,  should  be  entirely  renounced,  as  a  trade  to 
which  the  Company  had  no  claim,  and  in  which 
their  servants  had  never  been  allowed  to  engage  by 
any  Subahdar  preceding  Meer  Jaffier;  a  trade  which 
introduced  innumerable  disorders  into   his  govern- 
ment, and  was  not  carried  on  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Company,  but  of  individuals,  who  reaped  tiie  profit 
of  their  own  offences.     Mr.  Vansittart,  though  folly 
aware,  as  he  himself  declares,  that  the  interior  trade, 
which  had  been  grasped  by  the  Company's  servants, 
was  purely  usurpation,  was  yet,  he  says,  **  unwilling 
to  give  up  an  advantage  which  had  been  enjoyed  by 
them,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  for  five  or  six 
years."    A  still  stronger  reason  probably  was,  that 
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he  knew  himself  unable  to  make  them  ^  give  it  up ;''  BOOK  I  v. 
and  therefore  limited  his  endeavours  to  place  it  upon  ^°^^'  ^' 
such  a  foundation  as  api)eared  the  best  calculated  for  yi^<^^ 
the  exclusion  of  abuse.  He  proposed  that  the 
interior  trade  should  be  open  to  the  servants  of  the 
Compan  J,  but  that  they  should  pay  the  same  duties 
as  other  merchants ;  and  that,  for  the  prevention  of 
all  disputes,  a  fixed  and  accurate  rate  of  duties 
should  be  established.  To  this  arrangement,  the 
Nabob,  who  saw  but  tittle  security  against  a  repe- 
tition of  the  preceding  evils  in  the  assignment  of 
duties  which,  as  before,  the  servants  of  the  Company 
might  reflise  to  pay,  manifested  extreme  aversion. 
At  last,  with  great  difficulty,  he  was  induced  to  com- 
ply ;  but  declared  his  resolution,  if  this  experiment 
should  fail,  to  abolish  all  duties  on  ijiterior  com* 
merce,  and  in  this  way  at  least  place  his  own  sub- 
jects on  a  level  with  the  strangers.  To  prevent  the 
inconvenience  of  repeated  stoppages,  it  was  agreed 
that  nine  per  cent.,  immensely  below  the  rate  ex- 
acted of  other  traders,^  should  be  paid  upon  the 
prime  cost  of  the  goods,  at  the  place  of  purchase,  and 
that  no  further  duties  should  be  imposed.  Mr.  Van-> 
sittart<Tetumed  to  Calcutta  on  the  I6tb  of  January. 

The  President  believed  that  he  had  left  Calcutta 
fully  authorized,  by  the  council,  to  settle  with  the 
Nabob  the  terms  of  an  amicable  arrangement;  and 
he  expected  to  find  the  Members  of  the  Coundl 
pleased  that  the  servants  of  the  Company  were  now 
vested  with  a  right  to  that  plentiful  source  of  gain,  in 

1  Clive,  ill  his  speech,  March  30,  17T2,  afterwards  published  by  him- 
self,  said,  '^  The  natives  paid  infinitely  more— and  that  this  was  no 
remedy  to  the  grievance  of  which  the  Nabob  complained."  See  Al- 
qoon's  Debates,  from  April  1773  to  July  1773,  where  the  speech  is 
reprinted,  p.  9.  The  Company  afterwards  rated  the  duties  at  forty  per 
cent,  and  called  this  ''  a  treaty  exacted  by  force  to  obtain  to  their  ser- 
▼Mts  a  sanction  for  a  trade  to  enrich  thtmselvest'' 
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BOOK  IV.  which  they  had  hitherto  participated  only  by  usot- 
Cbap.5.  pation.  He  was  not  as  yet  sufficiently  acquainted 
176S  ^^^^  ^^^  boundless  desires  of  his  colleagues.  Before 
his  arrival,  unlimited  condemnation  had  passed  on 
the  whole  of  his  proceedings ;  and  the  predpitaticm 
of  the  Nabob  added  to  the  disOTder  and  combustion. 
The  regulations  which  the  President  had  formed 
were  couched  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Nabob. 
It  was  the  plan  of  Vansittart»  that,  as  soon  as  they 
were  confirmed  by  the  Council,  instructions  should 
be  sent  to  the  English  factories  and  agents ;  and  that 
corvespondent  instructions  should  at  the  same  time 
be  transmitted  by  the  Nabob  to  his  officers,  in- 
fenning  them  of  the  powers  whidi  they  were  att- 
thorized  to  exert.  The  Nabob,  who  was  not  suf- 
ficiently warned  or  sufficiently  patient  to  obierre 
this  order  of  proceeding,  innnediately  transmitted 
copies  of  Vansittart's  letter  to  his  different  officers, 
as  the  code  of  laws  by  which  their  conduct  was  to  be 
guided.  The  officers,  of  course,  began  to  act  upon 
these  laws  immediately;  and  as  the  English  had  no 
commands  to  obey,  they  resisted.  The  native  cheers, 
who  imagined  they  had  now  authority  ibr  retaliating 
some  of  the  indignities  to  which  they  had  been  sub- 
ject, were  in  various  instances  guilty  of  severity  and 
oppression.  It  followed  of  course,  that  the  dissa- 
tisfaction which  the  Members  of  the  Council  were 
prepared  to  display,  was  rendered  more  confident 
and  loud  by  these  transactions,  and  by  the  com- 
plaints which  they  failed  not  to  produce.  It  was  spee- 
dily resolved,  that  the  President  had  no  authority  for 
forming  those  regulations  to  which  he  had  assented; 
and  instructions  were  sent  to  the  factories  and  agents 
to  trade  upon  the  previous  terms,  and  to  seize  and 
imprison  any  of  the  Nabob's  officers  who  should  dare 
to  offer  any  obstructions.     In  a  solemn  consultatioOf 

1 
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which  was  held  on  the  1st  of  March,  it  was  deter- BOOK  I  v. 
mined,  with  only  two  dissenting  voices,  those  of  the  ^"^^'  ^; 
President  and  Mr.  Hastings,  that  by  the  imperial    i^q^^ 
phirmaun,  under  which  the  Company  had  tra.ded  so 
long,  their  servants  had  a  right  (which  however  ali 
preceding  Nabobs  had  disallowed)  to  the  internal 
trade,  and  that  it  was  out  of  compliment,  not  by^ 
obligation,  that  they  had  in  any  case  consented  to 
the    payment  of  duties.      It  was    decided,   after 
many  words,   that,  as  an  acknowledgment  to  the 
Nabob,   and   out  of  their  own  liberality  and  free 
choice,  they  would  pay  a  duty  of  two  and  a  hatf 
per  cent,  upon  the  article  of  salt  alone,  and  no  other ; 
instead  of  the  nine  per  cent,  upon  all  artides  for 
which  Vansittart  had  agreed.     It  was,  however,  at 
the  same  time  decreed,  that  all  disputes  between  th^ 
gomastahs  of  the  English,  and  the  subjects  of  the 
native  gjovernment,  should  be  referred,  not  to  the 
native  tribunals,  but  to  the  heads  of  factories  and 
residents:   that  is,  should  be  referred  to  men,  not 
only,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  far  too  distant  to 
receive  the  complaints;   but,   what  was  still  more 
shameful,  men   reaping  exorbitant  profits  from  the 
abuses  over  which  they  were  thus  exclusively  vested 
with  the  judicial  power. 

When  Vansittart  took  leave  of  the  Nabob,  he  was 
setting  out  upon  an  expedition  against  the  kingdom 
of  Nepaul,  a  small  country,  completely  surrounded, 
after  the  manner  of  Cashmere,  by  the  northern 
mountains.  It  was  a  country  which  the  Mahomedan 
arms  had  never  reached;  and  on  the  subject  of  its 
riches,  oriental  credulity,  inflamed  by  the  report  of 
its  yielding  gold,  had  room  for  unlimited  expansion. 
The  conquest  of  a  country,  abounding  with  gold,  held 
out  irrcMstible  temptations  to  the  Nabob.  He 
ascended  tht  ridge  of  mountains  by  which  it  is  sepa*^ 
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BOOR IV.  rated  from  Bengal;  but  he  was  met  by  the  Nepau- 
^^^^'  ^'  lians  in  a  dangerous  pass ;  and,  after  a  contest,  which 
176S.  dPP^^<^  }^»  abandoned  the  enterprise.  He  was 
met,  upon  his  return,  bj  accounts  of  the  reception 
which  the'  regulations  of  Vansittart  had  experienced 
in  the  Council;  of  the  resistance  which  had  been 
opposed  to  his  oflScers  in  their  attempts  to  execute 
his  orders;  and  ,of  the  seizure  and  imprisonment 
which  in  various  instances  they  had  undei^ne.  He 
wrote,  in  terms  of  the  highest  indignation ;  and 
called  upon  the  English  to  relieve  him  from  the 
burden  of  the  Subahdary,  since  they  deprived  him  of 
the  powers  without  which  the  government  of  ibe 
country  could  not  be  carried  on.  His  patience  was 
nearly  exhausted;  he  now,  therefore,  executed  his 
resolution  of  abandoning  all  duties  on  the  transit  of 
goods,  and  laid  the  interior  trade  of  his  country  per- 
fectly open. 

The  conduct  of  the  Company's  servants,  upon  this 
occasion,  furnishes  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in- 
stances upon  record,  of  the  power  of  interest  to  ex- 
tinguish all  sense  of  justice,  and  even  of  shame. 
They  had  hitherto  insisted,  contrary  to  all  right  and 
all  precedent,  that  the  government  of  the  country 
should  exempt  their  goods  from  duty:  They  now 
insisted  that  it  should  impose  duties  upon  the  goods 
of  all  other  traders;  and  accused  it  as  guilty  of  a 
breach  of  peace  toward  the  English  nation,  because 
it  proposed  to  remit  them.^ 

>  In  the  Council,  the  President  and  Mr.  Hastings  were,  as  before,  »be 
only  dissentients,  and  said  (see  their  minute.  Consultation,  March  24)> 
**  We  cannot  tliink  the  Nabob  to  blame  (in  abolishing  the  duties) ;  nor 
do  we  see  how  he  could  do  otherwise.  For  although  it  may  be  for  our 
interest  to  determiney'^that  we  will  have  all  the  trade  in  our  hands,  tale 
every  article  of  the  produce  of  the  country  off  the  ground  at  the  first 
hand,  and  afterward  send  it  where  we  please  free  of  customs,  yet  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  the  Nabob  will  join  with  us  in  endeavouring  to  de- 
prive every  merchant  of  the  country  of  the  means  of  carrying  on  their 
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To  enforce  these  conditions,  and  yet  to  maintain  book  I  v. 
tlie  appearance  of  omitting  no  effort  to  obtain  the  ^'^'''  ^; 
consent  of  the  Nabob,  it  was  proposed  in  the  Council  1753^ 
to  send  to  him  a  deputation.  For  this  purpose  Mr* 
Amyatt  and  Mr.  Hay  volunteered  their  services. 
They  departed  with  their  instructions  on  the  4th  of 
April.  In  the  mean  time,  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
the  disputes  between  the  officers  of  the  government, 
and  the  Company's  servants,  were  carried  to  the 
greatest  height.  Many  complaints  arrived  at  Cal- 
cutta of  the  resistance  which  the  gomastahs  of  th^ 
English  experienced  in  the  conduct  of  their  business^ 
and  even  of  the  outrages  to  which  they  were  some- 
times exposed.  On  the  other  hand,  a  multitude  of 
instances  were  produced,  in  which  the  Enghsh  sepoys 
had  been  employed  to  seize  and  bind  and  beat  the 
officers  of  the  government,  and  to  protect  the  agents 
of  the  Company's  servants  in  all  the  enormities  and 
oppressions  which  they  exercised  upon  the  people. 
At  Patna,  from  the  animosities  and  violence  of  Mr. 
Ellis,  the  flames  of  discord  were  the  most  vehemently 
fanned;  the  Sepoys  were  employed  under  his  direc- 
tions in  opposing  the  government  in  bodies  of  500  at 
a  time;  and  blood  had  been  shed  in  the  disputes 
which  ensued.  Before  the  14th  of  April,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Nabob  and  the  Company  had  become  so 
threatening,  that  in  the  consultation  of  that  day 
measures  of  war  were  eventually  planned.  The 
Nabob,  on  his  part,  though  well  acquainted  with  his 
own  weakness,  (for  the  short  duration  and  the  difficul- 

business,  which  must  undoubtedly  soon  be  tbe  case,  if  they  are  obliged 
to  pay  heavy  duties,  and  we  trade  in  every  article  on  the  footing  before- 
mentioned.— Neither  in  our  opinion  could  the  Nabob  in  such  circum- 
stances  collect  enough  to  pay  the  expense  of  the  chokeys,  collectors,  &c. 
As  to  the  Nabob's  rights  to  lay  trade  open,  it  is  our  opinion,  that  the 
Nazim  of  every  province  has  a  right  to  any  thing  for  the  relief  of  tbe 
xnerchants  trading  under  bis  protection/'    Vansittart,  iii.  7^ 
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BOOK  IV.  ties  of  his  fforemment  had  rendered  the  collection  of 

^^^'      more  than  a  very  small  army  impossible,)  yet  fidly 

1763.    P^>*su^d^  of  the  resolution  of  the  Council  to  depose 

him,  now  applied  for  assistance  to  the  Emperor  and 

the  Nabob  of  Oude ;   and  prepared  himself  for  a 

conclusion  which  he  deemed  inevitable. 

On  the  25th  of  May  some  boats,  laden  with  arms 
for  the  troops  at  Patna,  arrived  at  Mongeen  This 
circumstance  tended  to  confirm  the  Nabob  in  his 
opinion  that  the  English  were  arming  for  war.  Hcl 
had  the  resolution  to  order  the  arms  to  be  stopped. 
^The  deputation  from  the  Council  had  already  ar- 
rived; but  he  treated  their  new  propositions  as 
unreasonable;  and  enumerating  the  outrages  com- 
mitted upon  his  servants,  and  the  disorders  intro- 
duced into  his  government,  insisted,  that  the  res6lu- 
tion  of  the  Council  to  protect  such  proceedings  im- 
ported nothing  less  than  a  design  to  deprive  him  of 
his  authority.  Though  he  offered  to  let  the  arms 
proceed  to  Patna,  if  either  Mr.  Amyatt,  Mr.  M*Guire, 
or  Mr.  Hastings,  were  placed  over  the  factory,  he 
refused  to  send  them  to  Ellis,  as  a  man  determined 
to  employ  them  against  him.  He  even  insisted  that 
the  troops  which  were  stationed  at  Patna,  and  for 
whom  he  paid,  under  the  pretence 'of  their  being 
employed  for  the  protection  of  his  government, 
should  not  remain  at  the  disposal  of  his  enemy,  but 
should  be  sent  either  to  Calcutta  or  Mongeer. 

The  Council  were  unanimous  in  treating  the  de- 
tention of  the  arms  as  a  very  serious  offence;  and  the 
deputation  were  instructed  to  take  their  departure, 
unless  the  boats  were  allowed  to  proceed.  The 
Nabob  wavered  ;  and  on  the  19th  of  June,  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  deputation  wrote  to  the  Council,  that 
he  had  consented  to  release  the  boats  of  arms  imme- 
diately; to  enter  upon  negotiation  without  persisting 
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as  before  in  his  prdiminary  demand  of  removing  the  book  i v. 
troops  from  Patna ;  and  that  they  had  accordingly  ^***'*'  ^' 
agreed  to  wait  upon  him  the  following  day.     The    ^^^^ 
hopes,  which  were  drawn  from  this  communication, 
by  those  Members  of  the  Coundl  to  whom  peace 
was  really  dear,  were  speedily  destroyed.    Mr.  Ellis, 
at  an  early  period  of  the  disputes,  had  presented 
urgent  expostulations  to  the  Council  upon  the  neces- 
sity of  being  entrusted  with  discretionary  powers, 
not  only  to  act  upon  the  defensive  if  attacked  by 
the   Nabobs  but  even  to  anticipate  any  hostile  at- 
tempt by  the  seizure  of  Patna.     This  demand  the 
President  had  very  earnestly  opposed,  from  a  strong 
conviction  that  the  precipitation  of  Mr.  Ellis  would 
force  the  Company  into  war.     By  alarming  repre- 
sentations, however,  of   the  imminent   dangers  to 
which  the  factory  was  exposed,  and  of  the  impos- 
silHlity  of  receiving  -instructions  from  Calcutta  in 
time  for  the  adoption  of  measures  indispensable  foe 
its  safety,  the  permission  which   Mr.  Ellis  solicited 
was  at  last  conferred.     After  a  variety  of  imports 
received  by  the  Nabob  of  operations,  openjy  carried 
on  by  this  gentleman,  which  could  have  nothing  in 
view  but  a  state  of  war,  a  letter  w&s  brought  to  him 
from  the  Govjeraor  of  Patna,  on  the  20th  or  21st, 
informing  him  that  Mr.  Ellis  had  made  preparations^ 
and  even  constructed  ladders,  for  attacking  the  fort. 
This  seems  to  have  put  an  end  to  the  incHnation,  if 
JUiy,  which  he  had  still  retained  for  avoiding,  by  ac- 
commodation, the  hazard  of  war.     Commands  were 
sent  to  stop  the  arms,  which  had  already  proceeded 
up  the  river :  Mr.  Amyatt  was  allowed  to  return  to 
Calcutta :  But  Mr.  Hay  was  detained,  as  a  hostage 
for  the  Nabob's  aumils,  imprisoned  by  the  En^sh. 
Intelligence   of   the  departure  of  Amyatt  reached 
Mr.  Eliis  on  the  24th.     On  that  very  night,  he  sur- 
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BOOK  IV.  prised  and  took  the  city  of  Patna.  The  news  of 
^^^'  ^'  this  attack  carried  the  resentment  of  the  Nabob  to 
1768.  ^^^^  degree  of  violence,  to  which  a  long  course  of  pro- 
vocation, terminated  by  a  deadly  injury,  was  calcu- 
lated to  raise  that  passsion  in  a  hdf-dvilized  mind.  He 
dispatched  his  orders  to  seize  and  make  prisoners  cC 
the  English  wherever  they  were  to  be  found ;  among 
the  rest  to  stop  Mr.  Amyatt,  and  send  him  with  his 
retinue  to  Mongheer.  As  Mr.  Amyatt  refused  to 
stop  his  boats,  and  answered  the  command  which  he 
received  for  that  purpose  by  firing  upon  the  Nabob's 
people,  the  boats  were  immediately  boarded,  and  in 
the  struggle  he  .himself,  with  several  others,  was 
slain. 

Both  parties  now  hastened  to  take  the  field.  The 
Nabob  was  speedily  encouraged  by  tidings  from 
Patna.  After  Captain  Carstairs,  the  officer  com- 
manding the  English  troops,  which  were  sent  a 
little  before  day-break  on  the  morning  of  the  25th  to 
surprise  Patna,  had,  without  much  difficulty,  finding 
Urn  guards,  for  the  most  part  off  their  duty,  scaled 
the  walls;  and  after  the  Governor  of  Patna,  who 
suddenly  collected  a  portion  of  the  garrison,  and 
made  a  very  short  resistance,  had  left  the  city  and 
fled  towards  Mongheer;  the  English,,  masters  of  the 
whole  place,  except  the  citadel,  and  a  strong  palace, 
into  which  an  officer  had  thrown  himself,  broke 
through  the  rules  of  prudence  as  much  in  the  pro- 
secution, as  they  had  broken  through  those  of  caution 
in  the  commencement  of  their  operations.  The 
troops  were  allowed  to  disperse,  and  were  plundering 
the  houses  of  the  inhabitants;  when  the  Governor, 
who  had  only  marched  a  few  miles  before  he  met  a 
detachment  which  had  been  sent  to  reinforce  him 
from  Mongheer,  receiving  at  the  same  time  intel- 
ligence of  the  resistance  made  by  the  citadel  and 
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pdace;  returned.    The  English  were  ill  i««pafed  to  Kxmrv- 
tecdve  hmi.     After  a  dight  rtsistonce  they  spiked    °'''^*^'' 
their  caonoD,  and  retired  to  their  factory.     It  was    ^j^^ 
soon  surrounded ;   when,  fear  taidng  place  of  their 
reoenrt  temerity,  they  eracuated  the  piace  during  the 
night,  and  taking  to  their  tioats  which  were  statiofied 
at  their  cantonments  at  Bankipore  they  fled  up  thd 
river  to  Chopperah,  and  towards  the  frontiers  of 
Oude,   where   being    attacked    by  the  Fojed^r  of 
Sirkmir  Sarun,  they  laid  down  their  .arms.     The 
filctorf  Id;  CosBiEnbiizar  was  plundered  about  the 
teme  time ;  and  all  the  English  who  belonged  to  it, 
aa  weU  as  those  who  had  fled  from  Patna,  were  sent 
prisoners  to  Mongheer. 

It  had  sane  time  before  been  determined  in  the 
Council,  the  President  and  Mr.  Hastings  refusing 
to  concur,,  that  in  cabe  of  a  war  with  Meer  Cau^un, 
the  door  shouhl  be  dosed  against  accommodation,  by 
divesting  him  of  the  govenunent,  htd  elevatiDg  ano- 
ther person  to  his  throne.  When  the  melancholy 
death,  therefore,  of  Mr.  Amyatt  became  known,  a  " 
negotiation  was  immediately  coiUnlenced  with  Meer 
JafiSer,  whose  puerile  passion  io  reign  made  hkb 
eager  to  promise  compliance  with  any  conditions 
which  m^ere  fmyposed.  Besidesi  confirming  the  grant! 
which  had  been  obtained  from  Meer  Causim  of  the 
revenues  (^  the  provinces  of  Burdwan,  Midnapore^ 
and  Chitta^ng,  for  defraying  the  expense  of  thd 
English  troops  employed  in  the  defence  of  the  coun*' 
try,  the  new  Sutmhdar  granted  exemption  to  the 
tnule  of  the  Company's  servants  irom^  all  dutie^* 
except  the  two  and  a  half  per  cent.  wHioH  these  set* 
vontstheiiiselves,  out  of  their  own  liberality,  agreed 
to  pay  upon  the  single  article  of  salt.  He  consented 
also  to  rescind  the  ordinance  of  Meer  Causim  for  the 
general  remission  of  commercial  imposts^  and  tofevy 
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BOOKIV.  the  ancient  duties  upon  all  exoeptthe  EngUfh  dealers* 
^^^'  ^^  He  engaged  to  maintain  12,000  horse,  and  12,000 
176a.  ^^"^^  *^  P^y  ^  *^^  Company  ^thirty  lacks  of  rupees,' 
on  account  of  their  losses  and  the  expense  of  the 
war ;  to  reimburse  the  personal  losses  of  individuals, 
and  to  permit  no  Europeans  but  English  to  erect  for- 
tifications in  the  country. 

On  the  2d  of  July  the  English  army  was  ordered 
to  march  from  Gherettee.  It  consisted  of  650  Euro- 
peans, and  1,200  Sepoys,  exclusive  of  the  black 
cavalry,  commanded  by  Major  Adams,  of  the  King's 
Eighty-fourth  I'egiment ;  and  was  afterwards  joined 
by  100  Europeans  and  a  battalion  of  Sepoys  from 
Midnapore.  After  concluding  the  treaty  on  the 
11th,  the  new  Nabob  proceeded  to  the  army,  which 
he  joined  at  Agurdeep  on  the  L7th. 
.  The  first  defensive  movement  of  Meer  Causim 
was  to  send  three  of  his  genei*als,  with  their  respective 
troops,  to  post  themselves,  for  the  {Hrotection  of 
Moorshedabad,  between  that  city  and  the  English 
army.  That  army  encountered  them  on  the  Idth; 
and  gave  tfa^m  a  total  defeat*  They  retreated  from 
the  battle  towards  Geriah,  where  they  received  com- 
mands to  post  themselves,  and  where  they  were  rein- 
forced by  the  principal  part  of  Meer  Causim's  army, 
among  the  rest  by  the  G^man  Sumroo»^  who  com- 
manded the  Sepoys,  or  the  troops  disciplined  in  the 
European  manner,  in  the  service  of  that  Nabob. 
On  the  33d  the  English  army  advanced  to  Chuna 
CoUee,  and  on  the  24th  in  the  morning  stormed  the 
lines  at  Mootejil,  which  gave  them  possession  of 
IMoorshedabad.  On  the  2d  of  August  they  reached 
the  plain  of  Geriah,  near  Sootee,  where  the  enemy 
waited  and  gave  them  battle.     It  was  the  severest 

'  1  Tbts  adventurer  came  to  India  as  a  serjeant  in  the  Fnancb  amy. 
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conflibi  wfaicfa  the  English  had  ycit  ^Mained  with  an3oaKiV. 
incfian  array.  Meer  Cawim  had  been  vety  ambi>  ^^^'  ^ 
tiolis  to  introdiioe  the  £uro)[iea\x  order  aniong  his  i^^^^ 
iroops;  and  he  was  now  defetided  by  a  body  of  men 
better  appointed  and  better  disciplined  than  those 
which  any  native  oominander  had  ever  brought  into 
the  field.  The  battle  lasted  fohr  hours,  during  wiAA 
the  enemy  once  broke  a  part  of  the  Englidi  line» 
took  possession  of  two  guns,  and  attacked  the 
JSigfaty^ibusth  regiment  in  front  tod  rear.  The 
steadiness,  however,  of  the  English  exhausted  the 
impetuosity  of  their  assailants,  and  in  the  end 
bestowed  upon  them  a  con^ete  and  brilliant  victoryi 
The  eaemy  abandoned  all  their  cannon,  with  150 
boats  ladtn  with,  provisions,  and  fled  to  a  strong  post 
on  a  smaU  stream,  catted  the  Oodwa,  where  Meer 
Causim  had  formed  a  very  strong  entrendiment; 
On  every  reverse  of  fortune,  the  fears  and  the  rag€  of 
that  uiAappy  man  appear  to  have  inflamed  him  to  a 
renewed  act  of  cruelty ;  and  Ramnarain,  who  hitherto 
had  been  retained  a  priaoner,  with  several  chiefs  and 
persons  of  distinction^  -was,  uppn  the  present  dis- 
aster, ordered  for  execution.  It  was  at  this  time 
only  that  Meef'  Caiisim,-  among  whose'  qualities  con-i 
tempt  of  personal  danger  had  no  share,  having^  first 
conveyed  his  family  and. treasures  to  tiie  strong  hoid 
of  Rotas,  !left  Mongfaeen^:  He^  taiaocbed  towards 
Oodwa»  but  halting  at  a  distaoa^,  tontooted  himself 
with  forwarding  some  bodies  ef;  troops*  The  English 
approached  the  enbrenchinent.bn  tte  11th.  It  occu^ 
pled  the  whole  of.  a  narrow  space  whidi  extendefl 
between  the  river  and.  tiie  £sot  of  the  hills.  The 
ditch,  whidi  was  deep;  wfei^  fifty ior  sixty  feet' broad^ 
and  full  of  wjater. .  The  g»*nd  In^fnont  wias  swaotpy^ 
and  adbnittad  no  approaoh,*  excc|it  fMr  a  space  of 
about  100  y^ards  OA  the  baiik  «f  th^  river.    At  thia 
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BOORIV.  place  the  En^HA^  harassed  daify  by  numoaiis  bo£es 
^'^^'  ^'  of  cavaky  both  in  front  and  rear,  were  detained  for 
jfgj^  nearij  a  month.  On  the  5th  of  September,  wUle  a 
feigned  attack  at  the  bank  of  the  river  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  enemj,  a  grand  eflSnrt  was  made  at 
the  foot  of  the  hills,  and,  in  spite  of  an  obstinate  xe* 
sistance,  was  crowned  witk  success.  Sleer  Causim, 
upon  intelfigenoe  of  this  new  mislbrtane,  kft  ku 
eamp  privatdy  the  succeeding  night,  and  hastened 
to  Mongheer,  whither  he  was  foHowed  by  the  army 
in  great  disorder.  He  remained^  howeror,  only  a 
few  days,  to  secure  some  of  bis  effects,  and  lefiredi 
his  troops ;  and  then  prooeedsd  towards  Patna.  He 
tarried  with  him  the  English  prisonevs ;  and  killed 
1^  the  way  the  two  celebrated  Seets,  the  gveat 
Hindu  bankers,  whom,  in  the  progress  of  has  ^putes 
with  the  English^  he  had  seized  and  biought  from 
Moorshedabad.  ' 

Mean  time  the  Englidi  army  adfvanoed  towasds 
Mongheer,  which  they  were  ohUgfid  to  attack  regu* 
hurly ;  but  early  in  Octobv  they  made  a  praciicaide 
faireach,  when  the  garrison,  consisting  of  9,000  Se« 
poys,  capitulated.  The  loss  gS  this  place,  which  he 
had  made  his  capital,  ttoew  Meer  Causia»  into  a 
paroxysm  of  rage;  durii^.  which  be  cnrdeved  the 
English  prisoners  to  be  massacred;  and  ^umcoo^  the 
Gemian,  executed  with  alacrity  the  horrid  cooEimand^ 
Mr«  FuUerton^  the  Swgeon,  who^  in  the  exercise  of 
his  profession,  had  gained  a  place  in  the  affections  of 
Meer  Causim,  wns  the.onfy  individual  whom  he 
spared  As  the  English  were  advancing  towards 
Patna,  Meer  Obuskn  departed  to  somedistlince  from 
the  city.  The  gaitison  d^mded  it  with^qmit ;  even 
took  one  of  the  English  bittenes,  and  Uew  up  their 
inagaaiyK.*  But  the  ruinous  ftnrtifioationa  wace  not 
edeuiated  finr  a  pnAoaged  tesiMaiiGe;^  iuKk  Ptstna  was 
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Itttti  by^  ftarm  oil  11k  6lh  itf  Ndfoilicr.    After  thfe  BOORIV. 
km  of  this  pkce  Meer  CattBUD  made  to  farther  re^  ^"'■*' 
«0taBce«    He  fonned  his  neioiutioh  tb  thmr  liinMelf   |q(|^ 
Upon  the  piotectton  of  the  Nabob  ef/Oadr  the  VijAvi 
and  made  haste  to  take  rehge  m  his  doakli]loii&    The 
Sn^h  army  fbllowed  him  to  tiie  banks  of  the 
CaniranassB,  wlach  tfaey  readied  early  in  December. 

A  treirtj,  in  i^faich  the  Vinr  bad  bound  hiasself  by 
Us  oatk  ob  the  Corttn  to  snpptet  the  ^ected  Nabobs 
bid  been  catiofaided,  befcm  that  anfoitmate  dndT 
enmed  tiie  boimdary  d?  hii  dwn  doininieas.  At  that 
Ume  the  BmfNlror  and  Siljab  Dowla  were  encamped 
at  AIUdHbhd^  preparkig^  an  expedition  against  Bori^f 
ddcandi  the  predktoty  itdiafaitaots  of  which  had  rai 
fined  to  pay  tiieir  revenues^  Meer  Cauaim  was 
leoeived  by  theb  with  all  the  Atinotion  doe  to  the 
greatest  viceroy  of  the  Mogul  empire  As  the  eo* 
terprise  against  the  Bundelaslihieatened  to  retilrd  thi 
assiskanee  which  he  was  impaftieat  to .  receive  a^ahisk 
the  English,  he  offered  to  Mdoce  them  widi  his  own 
battalions^  crossed  tlie  Jmtkna,  took  ooe  of  their 
ftetressei^  and  so  akmed  them^  by  hid  artfllery,  8n4 
hit^  Sepeys^  dtetted  and  disciplined  in  the  Earqieail 
manner,  tlmt  they  hastened  to  make  their  snihnis< 
flfcon  ;  and  Sujafe  Dowla  who,  under  prince  of  dadati 
ing  Bfeer  Catisiin,  abeady  grasfM  in- Ms  expectation 
the  fhree  provinces  of  the>  Btfsty  marohcd  i^ith  hii 
flOlies  to  Benat«8,  to  mfte  prepatiattlons  fer  fas  seifisli 
cM^rpirilBe/^ 

in  themeail  tlnl» the  Baj^liAr,  who  wiere ignorant  of 
his  derigm,  and  not  without  hop^  thsit  he  would 
eith^  deli^ev  Meer  Caosim  into  their  handsj  or  at  least 
deprife  him  of  his  Ireafcuresi  and  i^eops,  dhected  that 
the  ai^my  thoMd  be  c^sovedoii  the  frontiers  for  %h€ 
povpose  df  watdiing  his  aMMiona.  la  ibis  sitoatioii 
aapatamringf  ^saflRMMioh  bivloe  eut  amotag  Ihe  troofMr* 
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OOO&iv;  The  importanoe  and  diflkullies  of  tfae>«enrice  whicb 
^'^'  thej  had  nenderad  ia  raooveriiig  the  pffovmoes  ftwn 
Ifj^^  Mecr  Ca«8tBi»  had  raised  a  higb.Mpeetatibn  of  some 
propartadQal  rewmrdi  Nbr  had  the  opportunitj  of 
9(etihg  upon  them  been  neglected  by  the  emissaries  oi 
the  enemy*  On  the  11th  6f  February,  the  European 
battalion  stood  to  their  arms,  and,  after  loading  their 
pieces  and  fixing  their  bayiMieti^  took  posaession  of 
the  artillery  parks*  and  mardied  towards  the  CaruaoH 
iuBsa.  The  Sepoys  trere  also  in  motion;  but,  of 
tiiem,  by  the  exertions  of  their  officers*  a  great  pro-^ 
portion  were  induoed  to  retnm.  Of  the  Burdpeans, 
the  English*  with  Sew  exceptions  desisted  and  came 
back;  the  rest*  in  number  about  800*  of  whom  some 
wane  Germans*  and  the  greater  part  were  French, 
proceeded  towards'  Benares.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
month  of  Mardi^  when  Major  Camac  arrived  to 
take  the  command*  a  mndndus  disposition  still  pre-^ 
Tailed  among  the  troq» ;  provisions  were  in  great 
scarcity*  and  the  preparations  making  for  the  inva- 
sion of  the  province  by  the  Nabob  of  Oude  were  no 
longer  a  secret.  Though  ui^ged  by  the  Governor  and 
Council  to  act  upcm  the  offensive,  and  to  push  the 
war4[ito  Siiya  Dowla's  dtoiinions*  he  agreed  with  dl 
his  officers  in  optoieiir  that  without  a  greater  certainty 
of  provisions*  espedaUy  in  the  prasent  temper  of  the 
troops*  the  haiwd  ought  not  to  be  incurred.  At  the 
beginning  of  April*  when  the  enemy  crossed  the 
Ganges,  and  began  to  advance*  the  Englishy 
straitened  for  provisions*  and  afraid  lest  by  a  circuit- 
ous rout  a  d^achment  of  the  hostile  anny  should  get 
between  them  and  Patna*  retreated  to  that  city  and 
^Btcamped  under  the  walls.  Early  in  the  morning  of 
the  3d  of  May  the  enemy  apjHroached  in  order  of 
battle*  and  bq§;an  a  cannonade*  which  before  noon 
was  converted  into  a  goseral.  and,  vigorous  attack. 
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Sumroo,  with  the  choice  of  the  infantry,  supported  BOOK  IV. 
by  a  laige  body  of  cavalry,  assailed  the  English  in  ^'^^*  ^j 
front ;  while  the  main  body  of  the  army  made  an  ^q^^ 
onset  in  the  rear.  The  English  army,  and  particu* 
lariy  the  Sepoys,  who  bore  the  principal  weight  of  the 
attack,  behaved  with  great  steadiness  and  gallantry. 
It  was  sun*set  before  the  enemy  were  completely  re* 
pulsed.  At  that* time  the  English  were  too  much 
worn-out  with  iatigue  to  be  able  to  pursue.  Their 
loss,  at  least  in  Europeans,  was  inconsiderable :  the 
slaughter  of  the  assailants  great  From  this  day  till 
the  30th  the  enemy  hovered  about  Patna,  continually 
shifting  their  position,  and  keeping  the  English  in 
perpetual  expectation  of  a  renewed  attack,  without 
allowing  them  an  opportunity,  such  at  least  as  Camac 
thought  it  prudent  to  seize,  of  acting  on  the  oflfensive. 
During  this  time  Suja  Dowla  opened  a  correspond 
dence  with  Meer  Jaffier,  the  new  Nabob :  ^ut  as  the 
English  would  listen  to  no  proposal  without  the  pre- 
liminary condition  of  surrendering  Meer  Causim, 
Sumroo,  and  the  deserters ;  and  as  the  pretensions  of 
Suja  Dowla  extended  to  nothing  less  than  the  pro* 
vince  of  Bahar,  it  led  to  no  agreement.  The  rains 
being  now  at  hand,  and  the  treasury  of  the  Vizir 
severdy  feeling  the  burden  of  so  great  an  army  in 
the  field,  he  marched  away  on  the  80th  with  great 
expedition.  At  this  time^  the  Emperor,  uneasy  under 
the  treatment  which  he  received  firom  the  greedy  and 
unprincipled  Vizir,  sent  a  private  message,  offering  to 
fbnn  a  separate  connexion  with  the  English;  but 
Major  Camac  refused  to  open  a  correspondence. 
Without  venturing  to  pursue  the  enemy,  he  sent  a 
strong  detachment  across  the  Ganges,  to  threaten 
Suja  Dowla's  frontier ;  which  had  the  effect  of  making 
him  hasten  to  his  own  dominions. 

In  the  month  of   May,   Major,  afterwards   Sif 
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BOOK  IV.  Hfctor  MuBro»  arriired  from  Bixiibajr  with  a  bodj  ef 
CgAj>.J».  troops>  parUy  King's  and  p«Uy  Compaay'*;  and 
ITiQl.  hastened  witli  them  to  Batna,  to  take  the  command 
of  the  army.  He  finmd  the  troops,  EutopcAM  as 
well  as  Sepoys,  extremely  mutinous,  deserting  to  the 
enemy,  tlureatening  to  cayry  off  their  officers,  da^ 
manding  higher  pay,  and  a  hirge  donation,  promised, 
fis  they  affirmed,  by  the  Nabob.^  The  Mqor  re- 
solved to  subdue  this  spurit  by  the  aevetestmear 
sures.  He  had  hardly  arrived  when  a  whole  bat« 
talion  of  Sepoys,  with  their  arms  and  acooutvements, 
Went  off  to  join  the  enemy.  He  immediately  de- 
tached a  body  of  troops  on  whom  he  thought  he 
Douki  depend,  to  pursue  them  and  bring  them  back. 
They  overtook  them  in  the  night,  when  asleep,  and 
made  them  prisoners.  The  Major,  ready  to  receive 
them  with  the  troops  under  anajis,  ordered  their  officers 
to  s^ct  fifty,  whom  they  deemed  the  most  depraved 
and  mischievous,  and  of  this  fifty  to  select  again 
twenty-four  of  the  worst.  He  thea  ordered  a  field 
court-martial,  composed  of  their  own  Uack  officers, 
jto  be  imttiediately  held;  and  addressed  the  Court, 
impressing  them  with  a  sense  of  the  destvuetioa 
which  impended  over  an  army  in  which  erimes  like 
these  were  not  e^ectuaily  iqiressedi  The  piisonefs 
were  found  guilty  a£  mutiny  ami  dcsevtion,  and  sob- 
lenced  to  suffer  death  iii  aagr  manner  whick  the  €om^ 
QMMfider  should  direct.  He  osdesed  ibwr  of  them  to 
])e  imyiedi^ly  ^^  to  tb^  gisna,  aiid  blown  awa^; 
when  fouB  grena<|ieoB  presented  themselves,  and 
biegged,  as  they  had  always  had  the  post  of  honour, 
that  they  should  first  be  aUowed  to  suffer.  After  the 
d^i^  Qf  these  four  men,  the>  Eurqpean  officers  ef  the 


>  It  appears  by  Monro's  evidence  (First  Report,  Committee^  1TT«) 
.^t  siio^^.piooii^8ft  wa».ma(j|»  to  HifW^  «nd  tfaroogkMfOor  Adama. 
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subdued  by  Maj&r  Munro*  SIS 

iMtaliois  of  Sepoys  who  were  then  in  the  field  cane  BOQKtV. 
to  inform  the  Major  that  the  Sepoys  would  not  suffer  ^°^^'  ^' 
the  execution  of  any  move*  He  ordered  the  artillery  |y^^^ 
officers  to  load  the  field-pieces  with  grape ;  and  drew 
up  the  Europeans  with  the  guns  in  their  intervals. 
He  then  desired  tbe  officers  to  return  to  the  heads  of 
their  battalions ;  after  which  he  commanded  the  bat* 
talions  to  ground  their  arms,  and  assured  them  if  a 
man  attempted  to  move  that  he  would  give  orders  to 
fin*  Sixteen  more  of  the  twenty-four  men  were 
then  blown  away;  the  remaining  four  were  sent  to 
anoth^  place  of  cantonment  and  executed  in  the 
same  manner.  Nothing  is  more  nngular»  than  that 
the  same  men,  in  whom  it  is  endeavoured  to  raise  to 
the  highest  pitch  the  contempt  of  deafh ;  and  who 
may  be  depended  upon  for  meeting  it,  without  hesi« 
tatioR,  at  the  hand  of  the  enemy;  should  yet  trem- 
ble, and  be  subdued,  when  threatened  with  it  by  their 
own  officers. 

The  rains  drawing  to  a  close,  Munro  appointed 
the  19th  of  September  as  the  day  of  rendezvous  from 
the  several  phoes  of  oantomnent.  He  then  advanced 
towards  the  Soanev  to  which  the  enemy  had  for- 
warded several  bodies  of  horse;  and  where  they  had 
tfarown  upBome  breast-works,  to  impede  the  passage 
of  their  assaihnts.  Having  sent  a  detachment  to 
Cfoss  the  riv«er  at  sense  distance  below,  ibr  the  purpose 
of  attacking  the  enemy  at  a  concerted  moment,  and 
ooivering  the  passage  of  the  troc^s,  he  gained  the  op- 
posite side  without  molestation ;  and  advanced  toward 
Buxar,  where  the  hostile  armies  were  encamped. 
For  the  last  two  or  three  days  the  line  of  march  was 
harassed  by  the  enenqr's  cavalry ;  and  the  Major  en- 
camped on  the/S2d  of  October  within  shot  of  the 
eoemy^s  camp,  entrenched  with  the  Ganges  on  its 
left,  and  the  vflhge  and  fort  of  Buxar  in  the  rear. 

1 
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814  Baitie  of  Buxaf4 

BOOK  IV.  An  attack  was  intended  the  iame  uight,  but  the  sf&d 
^"'^^''  ^'  not  coming  in  till  towards  morning,  it  could  not  take 
1764^.  P^'^^^^'  A^^^  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  enemy 
were  seen  advancing;  and  as  the  troops  were  en-i 
camped  in  order  of  battle,  they^  were  in  a  few 
minutes  ready  for  action.  The  battle  began  about 
nine,  and  lasted  till  twelve ;  when  the  enemy  gave 
way»  and  retired  slowly,  blowing  up  some  tumbrUs 
and  magazines  of  powder  as  they  wititdvew.  The 
Major  ordered  the  line  to  break  into  colttmns  and 
follow:  but  the  enemy,  by  destroying  a  bridge  of 
boats  upon  a  stream  of  water  two  miles  irota  the 
fieI4  of  battle,  effi^ually  impeded  the  pursuit.  This 
was  one  of  the  most  critical  and  important  victories 
in  the  history  of  the  British  wars  in  that  part  of  the 
globe.  It  broke  completely  the  foroe  of  Suja  Dowla^ 
the  only  Mog^l  chief  who  retained  till  this  period  any 
considerable  strength ;  it  placed  the  Emperor  himsdf 
under  the  protection  of  the  English ;  and  left  them 
without  dispute  the  greatest  power  in  India. 

The  very  day  after  the  battle,  the  Emperor  sent 
his  application  to  the  English  commander;  who  im* 
mediately  wrote  to  the  Presidency  for  directions ;  and 
received  authority  to  conclude  an  agreement.  The 
Emperor  complained  that  he  had  been  the  state  pri- 
soner of  Suja  Dowla ;  and  before  the  answer  firom 
Calcutta  arrived,  marched  along  with  the  English, 
and  encamped  with  his  guards  dose  to  them  every 
night  When  the  army  arrived  at  Benares,  Stfja 
Dowla  sent  his  minister  with  overtures  of  peace; 
promising  twenty-five  lacks  of  rupees  to  reimburse 
the  Company  for  the  expenses  of  the  war ;  twenty- 
five  lacks  to  the  army  :  and  eight  lacksi  to  the  Com- 
mander himself.  The  preliminary  surrender  of  Me^ 
Causim  and  Sumroo  was  still  however  demanded. 
The  perfidious  Vizir  had  already  violated  (he  laws  of 
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Meer  Cauum  deterttd*  $15 

hospitality  and  honour  towards  his  wretched  guest.  BOOKiv. 
A  quarrel  was  picked,  on  account  of  the  non-payment  ^"^''*  ^' 
of  the  monthly  subsidy  which  the  Ex-Nidiob  had  j^^ 
promised  for  the  troops  employed  in  attempting  his 
tettontiou ;  the  unhappy  fugitive  was  arrested  in  his 
ti^t ;  and  his  treasures  were  seized.  Sill  the  Nabob 
dreaded  the  infamy  of  delivertng  him  up ;  but,  if  it 
would  satisfy  the  English,  he  offered  to  let  him 
escape.  With  r^ard  to  Sumroo,  his  proposal  was,  to 
invite  him  to  an  entertainment,  and  have  him  dis» 
patched  in  presence  of  any  English  gentleman  who 
might  be  sent  to  witness  the  scene.  As  this  mode 
of  disposing  of  their  enemies  was  not  agreeable 
to  English  morality,  the  n^otiotion  ceased:  but 
Meer  Causim,  who  dreaded  the  conclusion  to  which 
it  might  lead,  contrived  to  escape  with  his  family  and 
a  few  friends  into  the  Rohilla  country,  whither  he 
had  providently,  before  the  plunder  of  his  treasures, 
dispatched  a  dependant  with  some  of  his  jewels. 

The  n^otiation  with  the  Emperor  proceeded  with 
less  obstruction.  It  was  proposed,  and  as  far  as  mu- 
tual approbation  extended,  agreed  and  ccmtracted ; 
that  the  English,  by  virtue  of  the  imperial  grant» 
should  obtain  possession  of  Gauzeepcnre,  and  the  rest 
of  the  taritory  of  Bulwant  Sing,  the  Zemindar  of 
Benares ;  that  on  the  other  hand  they  should  esta^ 
blish  the  Emperor  in  the  possession  of  Allahabad, 
an^  the  rest  of  the  dominions  of  Suja  Dowla;  and 
tbi  Emperor  engaged  to  reimburse  them  afterwards, 
out  of  the  royal  revenues,  for  the  whole  of  the  ex^ 
pense  which  this  service  might  oblige  them  to  incur. 

In  the  mean  time,  affairs  of  no  trivial  importance 
were  transacting  in  the  Council.  They  had  been  ex- 
tremely urgent  with  Meer  Jaffier  to  leave  the  army, 
and  come  down  to  Calcutta,  before  Major  Camac 
quitted  the  ciHnmand.     The  treasury  of  the  Com- 
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tti$  Meer  Jaffier  harassed  mth 

BOOK! V.  patiy  WHS  in  a  itiost  exhaliited  dtiite  ;  and  evety  eflfdrt 
^"^'';  ^:  was  to  be  used  to  make  Jaii^  yield  it  a  more  abtrn- 
176t.  dant  supply.  In  additioti  to  the  sums  (bt  which  he 
had  contracted  hi  the  recent  treaty,  a  ^mise  wa« 
drawn  from  him  to  pay  iWe  lacks  per  month  toward 
the  expense  of  the  war  so  long*  as  it  should  last.  But 
his  former  engagements  to  the  Company  were  not  yet 
discharged.  The  paythents  also  to  individuals,  stipu- 
lated under 'the  title  of  compensation  for  losses,  were 
swelled  to  an  oppressive  amodbf.  When  this  article 
was  first  inserted  in  the  treaty,  the  Nabob  was  ith 
formed,  that  the  demand  at  the  utmost  would  extend 
to  a  snm  about  ten  lacks.  That  demand,  however, 
was  soon  after  i^ated  at  twenty,  then  at  thirty,  after- 
wards at  forty,  and  at  last  was  fixed  at  fifty-three 
tacks  of  rupees*  We  are  as^nred  by  a  Dii-ector  of 
the  Company,  '^  That  all  delieacy  was  laid  aside  in 
the  manner  in  which  payment  Was  obtained  for  this 
sum,  -of  which  seren-e%hths  was  fi>r  losses  sffstained^ 
or  said  to  be  sustained,  in  an  illicit  monopoly  of  the 
necessaries  of  Mfe,  carried  on'  against  the  orders  of 
the  Comfnany,  and  to  the  tftter  ruin  of  many  f hotisatidi 
of  the  India  Aierchants  r  that  of  the  Whole  one  hidf 
was  soon  extoi^led  from  him,  though  part  of  the  pay- 
merits  to  the  Ootnpiaiiy  was  still  uhdisd^arged,  and 
thoogfc  the  Comply  was  sinking  midi9r  the  burden 
df  the  war,  and  oUiged  to  borrow  great  suntt  of 
money  of  their  servanto  istt  eight  pereeiat.  inteiiKil, 
amd  even  with  that  asmtance  ittiaUe  to  carry  on  tli6 
war  and  their  investment,  but  obttged  to  settd  ttfeiv 
shipa  hitf  loaded  to-  Europa''^  i  By  tte  rav^mitB'  of 
tiie  three  ceded'  districts,  added  to  the  monthly  pay- 
ment for  the  war,  ''  the^  Cohfkpaily,^  we  ave  informed 
by  Clive,  '^  became  possessed  of  orid'  half  of  tb» 

1  Scraii^On's  OlbcJrvtdoM  on*  Vtosittfttf ^MttrffttiTe^  p*  4B|  4/9. 
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Kaiiob's  rereftues.  He  was  aUowed,**  sajs  tbaik  gfegA  boqki v. 
informant,  «  to  collect  the  other  half  for  hiawielf ;  but  ^"^'''  ^' 
in  &ct  he  was  no  more  than  a  banker  for  the  Cbm-  ^^^^^ 
pany's  servanto,  who*  could  drorw  ^IK)n  him"  (mc^t 
ing  for  presents)  '^as  often,  and  to  as  gre«t  gti 
amount,  as  they  pleased*"'  To  all  other  cauaeacif 
embarrassment  in  the  finances  of  \Jdffiier  were  added 
the  abuses  perpetrated,  in  conducting  the  private 
trade  of  the  Company's  servants,  which  not  only  dtfri 
turbed  the  collection  of  the  taum,  but  impeded  tlw 
industry  of  the  whole  country,^  In  such  circun^ 
stances  it  was  to  no  i^urpose  to  harass  tlie  Nabob  .£99 
laiger  payments.  The  importunities  to  which  he 
was  subjected^  mly  conspired,  with  the  infirmities  ^t 
age  and  of  a  body  worn  out  with  pleasure,  t^  huryy 
Um  to  his  grme.    After  languishing  several  weeks 


>  Cllve*8  Speech,  Marcb  SOth,  1772,  in  Almoii*s  Debates,  x.  14. 

*  Mr.  Gray,  resident  at  Maulda,  of  date  Janaary,  1764,  wrote  tii  thh 
IVetident,  ^  .Siooe  my  arrival  bere,ih«vehadanjQppoi;^anity  of  ffraif 
the  TiUainoos  practices  used  by  ihe  Calcutta  goinast«hs  in  carrying  on 
their  business.  The  government  have  certainly  too  much  reason  to 
complain  of  their  want  of  influence  in  their  country,  which  is  ixMii  Iv 
pieces  by  •  set  of  raacab^  whq  in  Calcutta  wmUi  ia  rags,  but  when  theg^ 
are  set  out  on  gomastahships,  lord  it  over  the  country,  imprisoning  th^ 
ryots  and  merchants,  and  writing  and  talking  in  the  most  insolent,  domi* 
aeering  manner  to  the  foutdais  and  oftcers.'^  In  ISM  manner,  BfTi 
Seaior,  Chief  at  Cossirebuznr,  wrote,  in  March,  1764^  <<  It  w^^hlamaM 
you,  the  number  pf  complaints  that  daily  come  before  me  of  the  extra- 
vagances committed  by  our  agents  and  gomastahs  all  over  the  country  1"^ 
Sm  Verelit,  p.  40. 

a  ^  Your  Co^nitee,  then  ^xaoaiaed  Arcfaibald  Swintoa,  £m).  who  w«t 
Captain  in  tbe  army  in  Bengal  in  1765,  and  also  Persian  interpreter  and 
Aid-de-Camp  to  Generar  Cafnac :  And  he  infr^rmed  your  Omrmittee, 
That  he  bod  foe^foeitt.  fstnveBBatioiis  vdth  Mecr  JaAtr  alwiit  tiie  firo 
laldU  of  rupees  per  i|¥>ntli,,  stipqlatec^  ta  be  paid  by  Mcer  Jaflier  in 
October,  17fi4,  and  the  other  dema^ids  made  ou  him  by  the  Boiird ;  of 
which  be  frequently  beard* MeerJafBer  complain  bitferly;  nDd'ofsiHth« 
taDaadfe^nuide  upon  hiiBiat  thai  time^  whid»  fa»df  not  beea  stipuMwl  is 
tbe  tieaty^witb  the  Company  oo  his  mstoration— /^Ar/icu^r^  Me  in*' 
created  demand  for  restitution  (^  losses,  and  th^  dobtition  to  the  navy/' 
Thizd  Report,  Committee;^  17l«. 
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S18  Death  of  Meev  Jdffier, 

BOOKIV.  at  Calcutta,  he  .returned  to  Moorshedatad,  loaded 
Chap.  5.  ^^.j^  dig^ase,  and  died  in  Januaiyi  1765. 
1765*  ^'^^  making  of  a  new  Nabob,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished  of  all  occasions  for  presents,  was  never 
disagreeable  to  the  Company's  servants*  The  choice 
lay  between  the  next  surviving  son  of  JaflSer,  Nu- 
Jeem  ad  Dowla,  a  youth  of  about  twenty  years  of 
age;  and  the  son  of  Meeran  his  eldest,  a  child  of 
about  six.  According  to  the  laws  and  customs  of 
the  country,  the  title  of  both  might  be  regarded  as 
equal.  In  point  of  right,  the  oflSce  of  Subahdar  was 
no1>  only  not  hereditary,  it  was,  like  any  other  office 
under  tiie  Mogul  government,  held  at  the  will  of 
the  Emperor;  and,  during  the  vigorous  days  of 
the  Mogul  dynasty,  no  Subahdar  had  evei^been  per- 
mitted  to  enjoy  it  long.  In  the  decline  of  that 
power,  the  Subahdars  became  frequently,  during 
their  lives,  too  formidable  to  be  removed;  and  the 
Emperors  contented  themselves  with  resuming  their 
power  when  the  provincial  chief  expired.  But  it 
sometimes  also  happened,  that  a  son,  brother,  or 
other  relative,  succeeded  too  rapidly  and  too  com- 
pletely  to  the  power  of  the  deceased,  to  raider  it  con- 
venient to  attempt  his  removal.  The  Emperor  con- 
tented himself  with  a  nominal,  when  an  efficient 
choice  was  out  of  his  power ;  and  on  these  terms  had 
the  Subahdaree  of  the  eastern  provinces  been  held  for 
some  generations.  The  right  of  choice  belonged  un- 
questionably to  the  Emperor;  but  to  this  right  the 
servants  of  the  Company  never  for  a. moment  thought 
of  paying  any  regard.  That  unhappy,  dep^ident 
sovereign,  now  stript  of  all '  his  dominions,  while 
great  kingdoms  were  still  governed  in  bis  name, 
might  have  recovered  the  immediate  sovereignty  of 
Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa,  at  the  word  of  the' Eng- 
lish ;  or,  despairing  of  so  generous  and  self-denying  a 
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and  Succession  of  kis  S(m4  ^  S19 

policj^  would  gladly  have  bestowed  the  Subahdai^ee  BOGKiv, 
\ipon  them.  The  duanee ;  or  collection,  receipt  and  ^"^''  ^ 
disbursement  of  the  revenue,  which  in  the  present  170^^ 
state  of  the  country  implied  all  the  powers  of  go« 
yenunent»  he  had  ivpeatedly  offered  to  them ;  and 
very  recently,  through  Major  Munro.  But  the  mo« 
desty  of  the  English,  still  alarmed  at  the  thought  of 
dedaring  themselves  sovereigns  of  Bengal,  grasped 
powerfully  at  the  reality,  though  it  desired  to  shun 
the  appearance,  of  power.  The  long  minority,  which 
would  have  followed  the  choise  of  the  in^Eint  son  of 
Meerao,  would  have  placed  the  government,  even  ta 
the  minutest  details,  in  the  hands  of  the  Company ; 
and  the  present  rulers  were  blamed  by  thei^  sue- 
eesa^rs  for  not  securing  so  great  an  advantage.  But 
they  looked  for  some  assistance  in  the  drudgery  of 
governing  from  a  Nabob  of  mature  age,  and  had  no 
difficulty  in  believing  that  the  shadow  of  power  with 
Which  he  was  to  be  invested  would  little  interfere 
with  either  the  pleasure  or  the  profits  of  English  do« 
mination.  Another  motive  had  doubtless  some 
weight :  Nujeeb  ad  Dowla  could  give  presents ;  the 
infant  s<m  of  Meeran,  whose  revenues  must  be  ac* 
counted  for  to  the  Company,  could  not. 

In  the  treaty  with  Uie  new  Nabob,  dated  in  Fe- 
bruary, 1765,  it  was  resolved  by  the  English,  to  take 
the  military  defence  of  the  country  entirely  into  their 
own  hands ;  and  to  allow  the  Nabob  to  keep  only  so 
many  troops  as  should  be  necessary  for  the  parade  of 
government,  the  distribution  of  justice,  and  the  bu** 
siness  of  the  collections*  They  had  %two  motives; 
one  was  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  inconvenience 
from  the  power  of.  the  Nabob;  the  second  was  to 
make  provision  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  which 
they  found,  by  experience  tinder  Meer  Jaffier,  would 
depend  almost  entirely  upon  themselves.     And  we 
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jXKmiv.  may  taippose  that  amitkar  consiifentktD  was  not 
^"^^'  ^'  wi^out  its  ififltiefice;  that  a  still  greater  sbare  of 
1*765  *^  revenues  might  pass  through  their  hands,  l^e 
dyil  government  of  the  country  was  no  less  effec* 
tually  transferred  from  the  Nabob  to  hia  fiiiftliftli 
allies.  He  bound  himself  to  choose,  by  the  advice  of 
the  Governor  and  Coundl^  a  Dejputy,  who^  under  the 
aiqpellation  of  Naib  Snbah,  should  Iwre  the  entire 
Bianagement  of  all  the  affidrs  of  goineninient,  and  not 
be  removable  without  their  consent.  The  Nabob 
suffered  more  in  submitting  to  thi»  condition  than  to 
all  the  rest ;  and  showed  extreme  silicitttde  about  Ae 
chcMce  of  the  person  who  waa  to  flit  that  important 
oJBfee.  Mahomed  Reza  Ethan  was  iqipmited  hf  the 
Governor  and  Cauncil;  and  appears  to  have  hM 
one  of  the  best  mca,  whom,  under  Indian  moraity,  it 
waa  easy  to  find  The  Nabob  was  eager  for  fte  na* 
laination  of  Nunoomar,  who^  beyond  dispute^  mu 
one  of  the  worst*  Tliia  maf%  who  was  Govemw  of 
Hoogly,  at  the  time  wlken  Surs^  Dowia  took  Gt)« 
cuAta,  had  rendered  himself  oonspicaoaa  by  arestes 
ambition^  and  unbounded  avarice,  which  he  sought  to 
gratify  by  the  rilest  arts>  of  iotrq^,  fejr  dissimahi" 
tion,  and  perfidy.  He  hod.  at  ah  eaiijt  period^  be 
come:  odious  tO'  the  English,  as  a  deoeiitfiul  and  dan- 
gerous character ;  and  was  a  pnsoner  at  Calcutta  fbi 
having  coiTesponded  with  their  esemies,  whife  Meet 
Jaffier  resided  there,  during  the  Nabofaship'  of  Meer 
Causim.  During  this  timtt,  be  paid!  hi»  court' so^'rary 
successfully  to  the  dethneaied  Nabol^'  trhA  upoa  his 
restooalion,  he  solicited,  as  an  object  of  the  first  ioi« 
poriance,  to  be  allowed  to  employ  Nunconiar  as  his 
numater.  Thou^  Vansittart,  and  even  same  of 
those  who  iin  general  coKrairred  not  in  his  views,  ob« 
jeoted  to  tlhis  aerattgesient,  on  account  df  the  a3ccep* 
tionable  character  €6  the  man,  the  CouncS,  as  tho. 
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last  triumph,  according  to  Vansittart,  of  a  factious  BOOKIV. 
party,   decided,  that  the  Nabob  might  enjoy  his  ^^^^'  ^\ 
choice*     Nuncomar  redeemed  not  his  character  with     j^gs. 
the  English,  while  he  governed  the  Nabob.     The 
want  of  corn,  under  which  the  operations  of  the  army 
were  impeded  at  Patna,  the  disappointments  in  the 
receipt  of  monies  from  the  Nabob,  were  all  princi- ' 
pally  laid  to  the  charge  of  Nuncomar;  who  was  also 
vehemently  suspected  of  having  carried  on  a  traitor- 
ous correspondence  with  the  Nabob  of  Oude.     Mr. 
Yansittart  had,  a  little  before  this  time,  returned  to  ' 
Europe;    and  was  succeeded  in  the  chair  by  Mr. 
Spencer,  as  the  oldest  member  of  the  bo^rd.     As  op«     • 
position  to  the  Governor,  therefore,  no  longer  actu- 
ated the  Council,  the  general  opinion  of  the  bad  cha- 
racter of  Nuncomar  produced  its  proper  effect ;  and 
he  was  peremptorily  excluded  from  the  government 
of  the  country.     The  other  conditions  of  the  treaty 
were  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  the  treaty  with  the 
old  Nabob.     Beside  the  revenues  of  Burdwan,  Mid- 
napore,  and  Chittagong,  the  five  lacks  per  month 
were  to  be  continued  during  the  war,  and  as  much  of 
them  after  the  war  as  the  state  of  the  country  might, 
to  the  English,  seem  to  require.     And  the  grand  pri- 
vilege to  the  Company's  servants  of  trading  free  from 
the   duties  which  other  merchants  paid  within  the 
country,  and  of  paying  only  two  and  a  half  per  cent, 
upon  the  single  article  of  salt,  was  carefully  pre- 
served.    The  government  of  the  country  was  now  so 
completely  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  that  the  ac-  - 
countants  of  the  revenue  were  not  to  be  appointed  ex- 
cept with  their  approbation.- 

During  the    military   and    political    transaction! 

which  so  intensely  engaged  their  servants  in  India, 

the  Courts  of  Directors  and  Proprietors  remained  for 

several  years  rather  quiet  spectators  and  warm  ex- 

VOL.  in.  y 
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BOOKiv.  pectantf,  than   keen  and  trouUeaome  Gontroulen. 

^"^^^  ^'  When  they  had  been  agitated  for  a  while,  however, 
1765.  bj^he  reports  of  mismanagenient  whidi  were  muta- 
ally  transmitted  to  them  by  Vansittart  and  his  oppo- 
nents ;  and,  at  last,  when  they  were  alarmed  by  the 
news  of  a  war  actually  kindled  with  the  Nabob,  of 
the  massacre  of  so  many  of  their  servants,  and  the 
extensive  spirit  of  mutiny  among  the  troops,  their 
sense  of  danger  roused  them  to  some  acts  of  autho* 
rity.  Though  Clive  had  quitted  India  with  an  act 
of  insult  towards  his  employers,  which  they  had 
highly  resented ;  though  the  Directors  had  disputed 
and  withheld  payment  of  the  prcNTeeds  of  his  jaghiie, 
for  which  he  had  commenced  a  suit  against  them  in 
the  court  of  Chancery;  he  was  now  proposed  ftr 
Governor  as  the  only  man  capable  of  retrieving  their 
disordered  and  desperate  affairs.  Only  thirteen  Di- 
rectors, however,  were  found,  after  a  violent  contest, 
to  vote  for  his  appointment ;  while  it  was  still  oppo- 
sed by  eleven.  Yet  the  high  powers  which  he  de* 
manded,  as  indispensable  for  the  arduous  services 
necessary  to  be  performed,  though  strongly  opposed, 
were  also  finally  conferred.  He  was  invested  witii 
the  powers  of  Commander  in  Chie£  President,  and 
Governor  in  Bengal ;  and,  together  with  four  gentle- 
nuen,  named  by  the  Directors,  was  to  form  a  Select 
Committee,  empowered  to  act  by  their  own  autho- 
rity, as  often  as  they  deemed  it  expedient,  without 
consulting  the  Council,  or  being  subject  to  its  con* 
troul. 

The  Directors,  at  the  same  time,  condemned,  in 
the  severest  terms,  the  rapacious  and  unwarranted 
proceedings  of  their  servants.  In  their  lettor  to  the 
Governor  and  CouncQ  of  Bengal,  dated  the  8th  of 
February,  1764,  "  One  grand  source,"  they  said, 
**  of  the  disputes,  misunderstandings,  and  difficulties, 
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which  have  occurred  with  the  country  government,  BOOK  I  v. 

Chap.  5. 


appears  evidentlj  to  have  taken  its  rise  from  the  un- 
warrantable and  licentious  manner  of  carrying  on  1755^ 
the  private  trade  by  the  Company's  servants^  their 
gomastahs,  agents,  and  others,  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
Subah,  both  with  respect  to  his  authority  and  the  re- 
venues justly  due  to  him ;  the  diverting  and  taking 
from  his  natural  subjects  the  trade  in  the  inland 
parts  of  the  country,  to  which  neither  we,  or  any 
persons  whatsoever  dependent  upon  us,  or  undei*  our 
protection,  have  any  manner  of  right.  In  order, 
therefore,  toYemedy  all  these  disorders,  we  do  hereby 
positively  order  and  direct,^>That  from  the  receipt 
of  this  letter,  a  final  and  elSectual  end  be  forthwith 
put  to  the  inland  trade  in  salt,  beetle-nut,  tobacco^ 
and  all  other  articles  whatsoever,  produced  and  con- 
sumed in  the  country."^      In   his  correspondence 

I  See  the  Extract  9t  length  in  the  Second  Report,  Select  Committee, 
1773.  In  another  letter  to  the  Governor  and  Council  of  Bengal,  dated 
24th  December,  1765,  the  Directors  say,  '*  Your  deliberations  on  the 
inland  trade  hare  laid  open  to  us  a  scene  of  most  cruel  oppression, 
which  is  indeed  exhibited  at  one  view  of  the  ISth  article  of  the  Nabob's 
complaints,  mentioned  thus  in  your  Consultation  of  the  17th  October,. 
1764:  '  The  poor  of  the  country,  who  used  always  to  deal  i\i  salt,  beetle- 
nut,  and  tobacco,  are  now  deprived  of  their  daily  bread  by  the  trade  of  the 
Europeans^  whereby  no  kind  of  advantage  accrues  to  the  Company,  and 
the  Government's  revenues  are  greatly  injured.'  We  shall  for  the  pre- 
sent observe  to  you,  that  every  one  of  our  servants  concerned  in  this 
trade  has  been  guilty  of  a  breach  of  his  covenants,  and  a  disobedience 
to  our  orders.  In  your  Consultations  of  the  Sd  of  May,  we  find  among 
the  various  extortionate  practices,  the  most  extraordinary  one  of  burjauty 
or  forcing  the  natives  to  buy  goods  beyond  the  market  price,  which  you 
there  acknowledge  to  have  been  frequently  practised.  In  your  resolu- 
tion to  prevent  this  practice  you  determine  to  forbid  it,  '  but  with  such 
care  and  discretion  as  not  to  affect  the  Company's  investment,  as  you 
do  not  mean  to  invalidate  the  right  derived  to  the  Company  from  the 
phirmaund,  which  they  have  always  held  over  the  weavers : '  As  the 
Company  are  known  to  purchase  their  investment  by  ready  money  only, 
we  require  a  full  explanation  how  this  can  affect  tbcm,  or  how  it  ever 
could  have  been  practised  in  the  purchase  of  their  investment,  (which 
the  latter  part  of  Mr.  Johnstone's  minute,,  entered  on  Consultation  the 

y  2 
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BOOK  IV.  with  the  Court  of  Directors,  on  the  subject  of  his 
^^^^*  ^'  return  to  Bengal,  Clive  expressed  himself  in  the  fol- 
1765.  ^^^^S  roanner:  **  The  trading  in  salt,  beetle-nut, 
and  tobacco,  having  been  one  cause  of  the  present 
disputes,  I  hope  these  articles  will  be  restored  to  the 
Nabob,  and  your  servants  absolutely  forbid  to  trade 
in  them.  This  will  be  striking  at  the  root  of  the 
evil.**^  At  a  general  meeting,  however,  of  proprie- 
tors, held  on  the  18th  of  May,  1764,  it  was  urged  by 
several  active  members,  and  urged  to  the  conviction 
of  the  majority,  that  the  servants  of  the  Company  in 
India  ought  not  to  be  deprived  of  such'predous  ad- 
vantages ;  which  enabled  them  to  revisit  their  native 
countries  with  such  independent  fortunes  as  they 
were  entitled  to  expect.  The  Court  therefore  re- 
solved, '*  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  Court  of 
Directors  to  reconsider  the  orders  sent  to  Bengal  re- 
lative to  the  trade  of  the  Company's  servants  in  salt, 
beetel-nut,  and  tobacco,  and  to  regulate  this  import- 
ant point,  either  by  restrictions  framed  at  home,  or 
by  referring  it  to  the  Gk)vemor  and  Council  of  Fort 
William."  In  consequence  of  this  recommendation, 
the  Court  of  Directors,  by  letter  dated  1st  of  June, 
1764,  and  sent  by  the  same  ship  which  carried  out 
Lord  Clive,  instruct  the  Governor  and  Council,  after 
**  consulting  the  Nabob,  to  form  a  proper  and  equit- 
able plan  for  carrjring  on  the  inland  trade.** 

The  presents  which,  since  their  acquiring  an  as- 
cendency in  the  government,  their  servants  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  receiving,  sometimes  to, a  very  large 
amount,  from  the  Nabobs  and  other  chiefs  of  the 


fist  Juljy  1764,  insinuates);  for  it  wonld  almost  justify  a  suspicion, 
that  the  goods  of  our  servants  have  been  put  off  to  Uie  weavers,  in  part 
payment  of  the  Company's  investment." 

>  Letter  to  Directors,  dated  97th  April,  1764.    Fourth  lUport,  App. 
No. «. 
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country,  were  another  subject  which  now  engaged  BOOKiv 
the  serious  attention'of  the  Company.     The  practice    "^''  ^ 


which  prevails  in  all  rude  governments  of  accompany*  i^gg 
ing  any  application  to  a  man  in  power  with  a  gratifi- 
cation to  some  of  his  ruling  passions,  most  frequently 
to  the  steadiest  of  all  his  passions,  his  avarice  or  ra- 
pacity, has  always  remarkably  distinguished  the  go- 
vernments in  the  East,  and  hardly  any  to  so  extra- 
ordinary a  degi-ee  as  the  governments  of  the  very 
rude  people  of  India.  When  the  English  suddenly 
acquired  their  extraordinary  power  in  Bengal,  the 
current  of  presents,  so  well  accustomed  to  take  its 
course  in  the  channel  drawn  by  hope  and  fear,  flowed 
very  naturally,  and  very  copiously,  into  the  lap  of 
the  strangers.  A  person  in  India,  who  had  £Eivours 
to  ask,  or  evil  to  deprecate,  could  not  easily  believe, 
till  acceptance  of  his  present,  that  the  great  man  to 
whom  he  addressed  himself  was  not  his  foe.  Besides 
the  sums,  which  we  may  suppose  it  to  have  been  in 
the  power  of  the  receivers  to  conceal,  and  of  the 
amount  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  form  a  conjecture, 
the  following  were  detected  and  disclosed  by  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1778. 
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BOOK  IV. 

^"^^'  ^'  "  Account  of  such  Sums  as  ha^e  been  proved  or 
1765.  acknowledged  before  the  Committee  to  have  been 
distributed  by  the  Princes  and  other  Natives  of 
Bengal^  from  the  year  1757  to  the  Year  1766, 
both  inclusive;  distinguishing  the  principal  Times 
of  the  said  Distributions^  and  specifying  the 
Sums  received  by  each  Person  respectively. 

Revolution  in  Favour  of  Meer  Jaffier  in  1757. 

Rupees.  Rupees.  £ 

M  r.Drake  (Governor)  280,000      31,500 

Colonel  Clive  as  se- 
cond in  the  Select 
Committee 280,000 

Ditto  as  Commander 

in  Chief 200,000 

Ditto  as  a  private  do- 
nation. . , 1600,000' 

2080,000    234,000 

Mr.  Watts  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Com- 
mittee  *.    240,000 

Ditto  as  a  private  do- 
nation     800,000 

1040,000    117,000 

Major  Kilpatrick     240,000      27,000 

Ditto  as  a  private  donation. . . .      300,000      33,750 

Mr.  Maningham     240,000      27,000 

1  <'  It  appears,  by  the  Extract  in  tlie  Appendix,  No.  102,  from  the 
evidence  given  on  the  trial  of  Ram  Chum  before  the  Governor  and 
Council  in  1761,  by  Roy  Dulip,  who  had  the  principal  management  in 
the  distribution  of  the  treasures  of  the  deceased  Nabob  Serajah  Dowla, 
upon  the  accession  of  JaflSer  Ally  Cawn — that  Roy  Dulip  then  received 
as  a  present  froth  Colonel  CHve  one  lack  25,000  rupees,  being  five  per 
cent,  oft  25  lacks.  It  does  not  appear  that  this  evidence  was  taken  on 
oath." 
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1   27,000 

Chap.  h. 

1   68,200 

n6«. 

56,250 

•   22.500 

5,625 

1   11,250 

600,000 

Rupeet. 

Mr.Becher.... 240.000 

Six  Members  of  Council  one 

lack  each 600,000 

Mr.  Walsh 500,000 

Mr.  Scrafton 200,000 

Mr.  Lushington 50,000 

Captain  Grant    100,000 

Stipulation    to  the    navy    and 

army   

1,261,075 
Memorandum,  the  sum  of  two 
\aA&  to  Lord  Clive,  as 
Commander  in  Chief,  must 
be  deducted  from  this  ac- 
count, it  being  included  in 
the  donation  to  the  army  22,500 

Lord  Clive's  jaghire  was  like- 
wise obtained  at  this  period.  __———. 

1,288,575 

Revolution  in  favour  of  Cossim,  1760. 

Mr.  Sumner    •                  28,000 

MnHolweU   270,000      80,987 

Mr.  McGwire 180,000      20,625 

Mr.  Smyth 184,000      15,854 

Major  Yorke 184,000      15,854 

General  Caillaud 200,000      22,916 

Mr.  Vansittart,  1762,  received 
seven  lades;  but  the  two  lacks 
to  General  Caillaud  are  in- 
cluded; so  that  only  five  lacks 

must  be  accounted  for  here.  •  500,000      58,8S& 

Mr.  McGwire  5000  gold  mohrs  75,00a       8,750 


200,269 
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^oSi^l'  Revolution  in  Favour  of  Jaffi^r,  1763.. 

-  Rupees.  itf. 

1765^    Stipulation  to  the  army 2500,000  291,666 

Ditto  to  the  navy 1250,000  145,833 

487,499 
Mcyor  Munro*  in  1764  received 

from  Bulwan  Sing 10,000 

Ditto from  the  Nabob  3,000 

The  officers  belonging  to  Major 

Munro's  family  fiY)m  ditto . .  8,000 

The   army    received  from    the 

merchants  at  Banaras 400,000    46,666 


62,666 

Nu(\jum  ul  Dowla's  Accession,  1765. 

Mr.  Spencer    200,000  23,333 

Messieurs  Playdell,  Burdett,  and 

Gray,  one  lack  each    300,000  85,000 

Mr.  Johnstone 237,000  27,650 

Mr.  Leycester 112,500  13,125 

Mr.  Senior 172,500  20,125 

Mr.  Middleton     .  .^. 122,600  14,291 

Mr.  Gideon  Johnstone    50,000  •  5,883 


139,357' 

1  '*  It  appears  Colonel  Muiiro  accepted  a  jaghire  from  the  King,  of 
12,500/.  a  year,  which  he  delivered  to  the  Nabob  Meer  Jaffier,  thecii^ 
cnmBtaDces  of  which  are  stated  in  the  JouroaU  of  last  year,  885." 

•  "  These  sums  appear  by  evidence  to  have  been  received  by  th* 
parties;  but  the  Committee  tliink  proper  to  state,  That  Mahomed  Reza 
Cawn  intended  a  present  of  one  lack  of  rupees  to  each  of  the  four  de- 
puties sent  to  treat  with  Nudjum  ul  Dowla  upon  his  father's  death;  ris. 
Messieurs  Johnstone,  Leycester,  Senior,  and  Middleton ;  but  Mr.  Mid- 
dleton aDd  Mr.  Leycester  af&rm  that  they  never  accepted  theirs,  and 
Mr.  Johnstone  appears  to  have  tendered  bis  back  to  Mahomed  Kea 
Cawn,  who  would  not  accept  them.  These  bills  (except  Mr.  Senior's, 
for  50,000  rupees)  appear  to  have  been  afterwards  laid  before  the  Select 
Committee,  aud  no  further  evidence  has  been  produced  to  your  Com^ 
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General  Carnac  received  from       Rupew.  £.      bookiv, 

Bulwansing  in  1765   ......        80,000  9,888  Chap.  5. 

Ditto ,   from  the  King  200,000  28,888 

Lord  Clive  received  from  the 

Begum  in  1766 500,000  58,383 

90,999 
Restitution Jaffier,  1757. 

East  India  Company    1,200,000 

Europeans    600,000 

Natives . . . ,.  250,000 

Armenians    . . « 100,000 . 

2,150,000 
Cossim,  1760. 

East  India  Company    62,500 

Jaffier,  1768. 

East  India  Company 875,000 

Europeans,  Natives,  &c •......,         600,000 

975,000 
Peace  with  Sujah  Dowla. 

East  India  Company   5,000,000     588,338 

Total  of  Presents  2,169,665/.      ' 
Restitution,  &c.  3,770,8837. 
Total   Amount,   exclusive   of 

Lord  Clive's  jaghire 5,940,498 

Memorandum.  The  rupees  are  valued  according 
to  the  rate  of  exchange  of  the  Company's  bills  at  the 
different  periods*''* 

mittee' concerning  them.    Mr.  Senior  received  50,000  rupees  of  Us,  and 
it  is  stated  against  him  in  this  account." 

»  Third  Report  on  the  Nature,  State,  and  Condition  of  E.  I.  Com- 
pany, 1779,  p.  90— 23. 
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BOOK IV.  That  this  was  a  practice,  presentiiig  the  strongest 
^^^][^  demand  for  effectual  regulation,  its  obvious  conse- 
1765.  4^™^^^  render  manifest  and  indisputable.  In  the 
first  place,  it  laid  the  nabobs,  rulers,  and  other  lead« 
ing  men  of  the  country,  under  endless  and  unlimited 
oppression ;  because,  so  long  as  they  on  whom  their 
whole  power  and  influence  depended  were  pleased  to 
desire  presents,  nothing  could  be  withheld  which  they 
either  possessed,  or  had  it  in  their  power  to  ravage 
and  extort.  That  the  temptations  under  which  the 
servants  of  the  Company  were  placed  carried  them 
to  those  heights  of  exaction  which  were  within  their 
peach,  is  fiur  from  true.  They  showed,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  reserve  and  forbearance,  which  the  education 
received  in  no  other  country,  probably  in  the  world, 
except  their  own,  could  have  enabled  men,  in  their 
extraordinary  circumstances,  to  maintain.  Besides 
the  oppression  upon  the  people  of  the  country,  to 
which  the  receiving  of  presents  prepared  the  way, 
this  dangerous  practice  laid  the  foundation  of  perpe* 
tual  perfidy  in  the  servants  of  the  Company  to  the 
interests  of  their  employers.  Not  those  plans  of 
policy  which  were  calculated  to  produce  the  happiest 
results  to  the  Company,  but  those  which  were  cal- 
culated to  multiply  the  occasions  for  presents,  and 
render  them  most  effectual,  were  the  plans  recom- 
mended by  the  strongest  motives  of  interest  to  the 
agents  and  representatives  of  the  Company  in  India. 
It  is  still  less  true,  in  the  case  of  perfidy  to  th^  Com- 
pany, than  in  the  case  of  oppression  to  the  natives, 
that  the  interests  of  the  Company's  servants  were  to 
the  greatest  practicable  extent  pursued.  There 
seems  not,  upon  the  most  jealous  scrutiny,  any  reason 
to  believe  that  any  one  c^  the  greatest  transactions, 
or  revolutions,  in  which  the  English,  up  to  this  pe- 
riod, were  instrumental,  was  not  sincerely  regarded 
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at  the  time»  by  the  men  on  whom  the  decision  de-  bookiv. 
pended,  as  required  by  the  interests  of  their  em-  Chap,  5, 
ployers  and  country;  nor  has  it  yet  been  certainly    j^^- 
made  appear,  that  in  any  of  the  instances  in  question, 
the  circumstances  of  the  moment  admitted  of  a  better 
decision. 

The  Company  now  resolved  that  the  benefit  of 
presents  should  at  any  rate  change  masters:  And  ^ 
they  ordained  and  commanded^  that  new  covenants, 
dated  May,  1764,  should  be  executed  by  all  their 
servants,  both  civil  and  military,  binding  them  to 
pay  to  the  Company  the  amount  of  all  presents  and 
gratuities  in  whatsoever  shape,  received  from  the 
natives,  in  case  the  amount  exceeded  four  thousand 
rupees ;  and  not  to  accept  any  [present  or  gratuity, 
thoug^h  not  exceeding  four  thousand  rupees,  if 
amounting  to  so  much  as  one  thousand,  without 
the  consent  of  the  President  and  CoundL  An  un- 
bounded power  was  still  reserved  by  the  Honourable 
Company  for  receiving  or  extorting  presents  in  be- 
nefit to  themselves.  But  as  their  servants  were  in 
no  danger  of  being  so  rapacious  for  their  mastgrs* 
emolument,  as  then*  o¥n[i,  any  efiects  which  this  re- 
gulation  was  calculated  to  produce  were  all  naturally 
good. 

With  these  powers  and  regulations  Lord  Clive 
(such  was  now  the  rank  and  title  of  this  Anglo- 
Indian  chief)  sailed  from  England  on  the  4th  of  June 
1764,  and  arrived  at  Madras  on  the  10th  of  April, 
1765 ;  where  he  received  intelligence  that  the  dan- 
gers of  which  the  alarm  had  sent  him  to  India  were 
entirely  removed ;  that  the  troops  were  obedient ;  that 
not  only  Meer  Causim  was  expelled,  but  all  his  sup- 
porters subdued ;  that  the  Emperor  had  cast  himself 
upon  the  protection  of  the  English;  and  that  the 
Nabob  Meer  Jaffier  was  dead.    His  sentiments  upon 
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BOOK  IV.  this  intelligence  were  communicated  in  a  prirate 
Chap.  5.  i^^j^p  ^q  ]yfp  Rous,  dated  seven  days  exactly  after 
1765  ^^^  arrival ;  **  We  have  at  last,"  said  he,  **  arrived  at 
that  critical  period,  which  I  have  long  Joreseen;  1 
mean  that  period  which  renders  it  necessar}'  for  us 
to  determine,  whether  we  can  or  shall  take  the 
whole  to  ourselves.  Jaffier  AUy  Khan  is  dead,  and 
his  natural  son  is  a  minor ;  but  I  know  not  whether 
he  is  yet  declared  successor.  Sujah  Dowla  is  beat 
from  his  dominion ;  we  are  in  possession  of  it,  and  it 
is  scarcely  hyperbole  to  say,  To-morrow  the  whole 
Mogul  empire  is  in  our  power.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  country,  we  know  by  long  experience,  have  no 
attachment  to  any  obligation.  Their  forces  are  Dei- 
ther  disciplined,  commanded,  nor  paid  as  ours  are. 
Can  it  then  be  doubted  that  a  large  army  of  Euro- 
peans will  effectually  preserve  us  sovereigns;  not 
only  holding  in  awe  the  attempts  of  any  country 
Prince,  but  by  rendering  us  so  truly  formidable  that 
no  French,  Dutch,  or  other  enemy,  will  presume  to 
molest  us. — ^You  will,  I  am  sure,  imagine  with  me, 
that  after  the  length  we  have  run,  the  Princes  of 
Indostan  must  conclude  our  views  to  be  boundless; 
they  have  such  instances  of  our  ambition,  that  thej 
cannot  suppose  us.capable  of  moderation.  The  very 
Nabobs  whom  we  might  support  would  be  either 
covetous  of  our  possessions,  or  jealous  of  our  power. 
Ambition,  fear,  avarice,  would  be  daily  watching  to 
destroy  us:  a  victory  would  be  but  a  temporary 
relief  to  us ;  for  the  dethroning  of  the  first  Nabob 
would  be  followed  by  setting  up  another,  who,  from 
the  same  principles,  would,  when  his  treasure  ad- 
mitted of  his  keeping  up  an  army,  pursue  the  very 
path  of  his  predecessor.  We  must  indeed  become 
Nabobs  ourselves,  in  fact,  if  not  in  name ;— perhaps 
totally  so  without  disguise,  but  on  this  subject  I  can- 
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not  be  certain  untii  my  arrival  in  BengaL**  With  BOOK  i v. 
these  views  of  the  bold  and  splendid  measures  which  ^"^''•^' 
it  was  now  the  time  to  pursue ;  and  anticipating  the  "T-cc 
important  effects  which  those  dazzling  transactions 
would  have  on  the  price  of  the  Company's  Stock, 
this  great  man  forgot  not  to  deliberate  how  they 
might  be  directed  to  bear  upon  his  own  pecuniary 
interests.  He  wrote  on  the  very  same  day  to  his 
private  agent  in  London,  as  follows ;  '*  I  have  desired 
Mr.  Rous  to  furnish  you  with  a  copy  of  my  letter  to 
him  of  this  day's  date,  likewise  with  the  cypher,  that 
yon  may  be  enabled  to  understand  what  follows: 
*  The  contents  are  of  great  importance,  that  I  would 
not  have  them  transpire.  Whatever  money  I  have 
in  the  public  Funds,  or  any  where  else,  and  as  much 
as  can  be  borrowed  in  my  name,  I  desire  may  be, 
without  loss  of  a  minute,  invested  in  East  India 
Stock.  You  will  speak  to  my  Attorneys  on  this 
point.  Let  them  know  I  am  anxious  to  have  my 
money  so  disposed  of;  and  press  them  to  hasten  the 
affair  as  much  as  possible/''^  The  letter  to  Mr, 
Rous,  and  the  shortness  of  the  period  which  inter- 
vened between  the  arrival  of  Lord  Clive  in  Bengal 
and  his  assuming  the  duanee  or  revenues,  would 
leave  no  doubt  that  he  commanded  all  the  money 
which  he  possessed,  or  which  he  could  borrow,  to  be 
invested  in  India  Stock,  in  contemplation  of  the  rise, 
of  price  which  that  measure  was  calculated  to  pro- 
duce ;  had  he  not,  when  examined  on  the  subject  of 
this  letter  by  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, declared  absolutely,  ''that  he  had  not  while 
at  Madras  formed  the  resolution  to  seize  the  du- 
anee.** 

-t  Extracts  of  both  Letters  are  given  in  the  Appendix,  No.  ixYxii.  and 
Inxiii.  of  the  Third  Report  of  the  Committee,  1T79. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

Political  state  of  Camatic — Views  of  the  Nabob 
on  Governor  of  Velore^  King  of  Tanjore^  and 
Marawars — Treaty  with  Tanjore — Company's 
Jaghire — War  on  Mahomed  Issoof-^ Mound  of 
theCavery. 

BOOK  IV.  By  the  final  overthrow  of  the  French  in  Carnac,  the 
CflAP.  a.  j^tish  in  that  part  of  India  had  accomplished  an  ob- 
1763.  -^  ^"  greater  tharr  any  to  which,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  contest,  they  had  even  elevated  their  hopes. 
To  see  Carnatic  under  the  Government  of  a  chief, 
who  should  have  obligations  to  them  for  his  elevation, 
and  from  whose  gratitude  they  might  expect  privi- 
leges and  favour,  was  the  alluring  prospect  which  had 
carried  them  into  action.  They  not  only  now  beheld 
the  man,  whose  interests  they  had  espoused,  in  pos- 
session of  the  government  of  the  country,  but  they 
beheld  him  dependent  upon  themselves,  and  the 
whole  kingdom  of  Camatic  subject  to  their  absolute 
will. 

It  was  the  grand  object  of  deliberation,  and  the 
grand  practical  difficulty,  to  settle  in  what  proportion 
the  powers  and  advantages  should  be  divided  between 
the  nominal  sovereign  and  the  real  (me.  Clear,  com- 
l^ete,  well-defined,  and  unambiguous  regulations,  are 
naturally  employed  for  the  prevention  of  discordance, 
when  the  parties  have  wisdom,  and  are  free  from 
clandestine  views.  On  the  present  occasion,  accord- 
ing to  the  slovenly  mode  in  which  the  business  of  go- 
vernment is  usually  transacted,  few  things  were  re- 
8 
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gttlated  bjr  pn^esaed  agreement ;  the  final  distribu-BbOKlv. 
tion  was  left  to  come  out  among  the  practical,  that  ^"*^'^' 
is,  the  fortuitous  results  of  government ;  and  of  the  "i^eT^ 
twu  parties  each  inwardly  resolved  to  appropriate  as 
great  a  share  of  the  good  things  as  power  and  cun« 
ning  would  allow. 

The  English  were  not  disposed  to  forget  that  upon 
them  the  whole  burden  of  the  war  had  devolved ; 
that  they  alone  had  conquered  «nd  gained  the  country; 
that  the  assbtance  of  Mahomed  Ali  had  been  of  little 
or  rather  of  no  importance ;  and  that  even  now  be 
possessed  not  resources  and  talents  sufficienC  to  hold 
the  government  in  his  bands,  unless  they  continued 
to  support  him.  • 

On  the  other  hand  Mahomed  Ali  looked  upon 
himself  as  invested  with  all  the  dignity  and  power  of 
Nabob;  and  the  absolute  ruler  of  the  country. 
During  the  whole  progress  of  the  dispute  the  English 
had  represented  themsdves  as  contending  only  for 
him;  had  proclaimed  that  his  rights  were  indisputable ; 
and  that  their  zeal  for  justice  was  the  great  motive 
which  had  engaged  them  so  deeply  in  the  war.  The 
Nabob,  therefore,  hesitated  not  to  consider  himself 
the  master ;  though  a  master  owing  great  obligations 
to  a  servant  who  had  meritoriously  exerted  himself 
in  his  cause. 

The  seeds  of  dissatisfieurtion  between  the  rulers  of 
Camatic,  abundantly  sown  in  a  fruitful  soil,  were 
multiplied  by  the  penury  of  the  country.  The  avi- 
dity, which  made  the  En^h  so  long  believe  that 
every  part  oi  India  abounded  with  riches,  had  filled 
them  with  hopes  of  a  great  stream  of  wealth,  from 
the  resomroes  of  Camatic.  And  although  they  had 
already  experienced  hew  little  was  to  be  drawn,  and 
with  how  great  difficulty,  from  the  districts  whidi 
had  come  into  their  power ;  though  they  were  also 
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BOOK  IV.  aware  how  the  country  had  been  desolated  by  the  ni-> 
Chap.  6.  y^ges  of  War,  they  still  expected  it  to  yield  a  large 
"T3T"  supply  to  their  treasury,   and    accused   and  com- 
plained of  the  Nabob  when  their  expectations  were 
not  fulfilled. 

The  Nabob,  who  was  the  weakest  party,  and  as 
such  had  the  greatest  occasion  for  the  protection  of 
well-defined  regulations,  had,  before  the  surrender  of 
the  French  in  Pondicherry,  presented  a  draught  of 
the  conditions  i6  which  it  appeared  to  him  expedient 
that  the  two  parties  should  bind  themselves.     He 
offered  to  pay  to  the  Company,  in  liquidation  of  the 
sums  for  which  in  the  course  of  the  war  he  had  be- 
come  responsible,  twenty-eight  lacs  of  rupees  an- 
nually till  the  debts  should  be  discharged ;  and  three 
lacs  of  rupees  annually  to  defray  the  expense  of  the 
garrison  at  Trichinopoly :  Should  Pondicherry  be  re- 
duced, and  the  Company  afibrd  him  an  adequate 
force  to  extract  from  the  renters  and  other  tribu- 
taries of  the  country,  the  contributions  which   they 
owed,  he  would  discharge  his  debt  to  the  Company 
.  in  one  year:  Should  any  of  the  districts  between 
Nelore  and  Tinivelly,  be  taken  or  plundered  by  an 
enemy,   a  proportional  deduction  must  take  place, 
'    from  the  twenty-eight  lacs  which  were  assigned  to 
the  Company :  On  the  other  side,  the  Nabob  desired, 
that  the  Company  would  not  countenance  the  dis- 
obedience of  the  local  governors  and  ^administrators ; 
that  the  English  officers  in  the  forts  or  garrisons 
should  not  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  the  country,  or 
the  disputes  of  the  inhabitants ;  that  the   Nabob's 
flag,  instead  of  the  Company's,  should  be  hoisted  in 
the  different  forts;  and  that  the  Company  should, 
when  required,  assist  his  officers  in  the  collection  of 
the  revenue. 

The  President;  whether  he  decided  without  re- 
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flection,  or  thought  a  promise  which  would  keep  the  bookiv. 
Nabob  in  good  humour,  and  might  be  broken  at  any  ^°^^'  ^' 
time,  was  an  obligation  of  no  importance,  expressed    i>jq^ 
by  letter  his  assent  to  these  conditions/     Jn  a  short 
time  however  the  President  and  Council  presented  to 
the  Nabob  a  demand  for  fifty  lacs  of  rupees.     The 
Nabob,  as  this  was  a  sum  which  he  did  not  possess^ 
endeavoured  by  all  the  means  in  his  power  to  evade 
the  contribution.     Unable  to  resbt  the  importunities 
of  his  allies,  he  was  driven  to  his  credit,  which  was 
very  low ;  and  under  disadvantageous  terms,  which 
heaped  upon  him.  a  load  of  debt,  he  raised  by  loan 
the  money  they  exacted. 

The  expense  of  the  war,  the  exhaustion  of  their 
own  treasury,  and  their  exaggerated  conception  of 
the  riches  of  the  country  of  which  they  had  made 
him  sovereign,  rendered  the  President  and  Council 
by  no  means  sparing  in  their  requisitions  upon  the 
Nabob.  It  was  stipulated  that  he  should  repay  the 
whole  expenses  of  the  siege  of  Pondicherry.  Even 
to  this  he  agreed^  .upon  condition  of  receiving  all  the 
stores  which  should  be  taken  in  the  place.  The 
servants  of  the  Company,  however,  appropriated  the 
stores  to  themselves  ;  arri  they  met  the  complainjis  of 
the  Nabob,  by  promising  to  allow  for  them  a  certain 
sum  in  his  account :  in  other  words,  they  took  for 
their  own  benefit  what  by  their  own  contract  be^ 
longed  to  the  Nabob,  and  promised  to  make  their 
masters  pay  him  something,  more  or  less,  by  way  of 
compensation.  Their  masters,  however,  were  on  this 
occasion  not  less  alive  to  their  own  interests  than 
their  servants  had  been  to  theirs ;  and  no  sooner 
heard  of  the  sum  which  had  been  allowed  to  the 
Nabob  in  their  books,  than  they  ordered  it  to  be  re- 

1  Mr.  Pigot's  Letter  to  the  Nabob,  June  83, 1760.    Nabob's  Papen, 
iii.  34.       . 

VOL.  HI.  Z 
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TOOK  IV.  charged  to  his  account ;  white  their  servants  were  left 
'in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  stores.' 
1763.  From  the  mode  in  which  the  country  was  go- 
verned ;  by  sub-division  into  local  commands,  with 
a  military  force  and  places  of  strength  in  the  hands 
of  every  local  commander,  who.  withheld  the  revenue 
of  his  district,  as  often  as  he  beheld  a  prospect  of 
escaping  punishment  for  his  faults ;  it  has  frequentij 
been  seen  what  difficulties  attended  the  realizing  of 
revenue,  whenever  the  government  became  disordered 
or  weak.  For  a  series  of  years,  Camatic  had  been 
subject  to  no  regular  government ;  the  diflferent  an- 
tagonists had  collected  the  revenues,  and  raised  con- 
tributions, in  those  districts  which  had  at  any  time 
fallen  into  their  hands ;  and  the  commanders  of  dis- 
tricts and  forts  had  eluded  payment  as  often  as  it  was 
in  their  power.  From  this  wasted,  and  disordered 
country,  with  an  insignificant  army,  and  no  resources 
for  its  augmentation,  was  Mahomed  Ali  required  to 
find  means  for  the  support  of  his  own  government,  for 
the  gratification  of  his  own  taste  and  passions,  and  to 
satisfy  the  unbounded  expectations  of  the  English. 

The  hopes  oi  the  Nabob,  who  knew  the  poverty 
of  the  country,  and  with  what  severity  every  thmg 
had  been  stripped  from  those  among  the  district  Go- 
vernors who  enjoyed  not  extraordinary  means  of  de- 
fence, were  chiefly  fixed  upon  the  supposed  treasures 
of  Mortiz  Ali,  Governor  of  Velore,  the  riches  of 
Tanjore,  and  the  two  Marawars.  The  fort  and  dis- 
trict of  Velore  was  an  acknowledged  portion  of  the 
Camatic  territory.  Tanjore  and  the  Marawars  were 
separate  principalities  which,  as  often  as  they  were 
pressed  by  the  strength  of  their  neighbours,  had,  ac- 

i  Sir  John  Lindsay's  Narrative,  Oct.  13, 1770,  Secretary  of  Sute'i 
Office.  Qaoted  by  the  author  of  The  History  and  Management  of  tb« 
£Mt  India  Company,  p.  116. 
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cording  to  Indian  practice,  occasionally  pdd  them  Bookiv. 
tribute ;  as  Bengal  and  Camatic  themselves  had  paid     "^^' 
to  the  Mahrattas;  but  which  had  never  been  incor-    j^^g. 
porated  with  the  Mogul  empire,  nor  regarded  their 
dependence   as  more  than .  casual,  temporary,  and 
unjust 

The  strength,  however,  of  the  Nabob  was  al- 
together inadequate  to  the  coercion  of  such  powerful 
chiefs ;  and  for  the  accomplishment  of  so  important 
an  object,  he  importuned  the  Presidency  to  join  their 
forces  to  his.  The  state  of  the  treasury  at  Madras, 
exhausted  by  the  efforts  of  so  tedious  and  expensive 
a  war,  rendered  the  English  by  no  means  desirous  of 
engaging  immediately  in  fresh  adventures.  And  it 
was  not  without  difficulty  that  in  the  summer  of  1761 
they  were  induced  to  lend  their  aid  for  the  reduction 
of  Velore.  It  resisted  the  exertions  of  the  army  for 
three  months,  and  but  ill  repaid  the  conquerors  by 
the  treasure  which  it  contained. 

The  conquest  of  Tanjore  was  an  object  of  still 
greater, promise.  As  it  had  not  yet  been  ravaged  by 
foreign  armies,  the  ideas  of  Indian  wealth,  which  so 
long  had  sparkled  in  the  imaginations  of  men,  were 
not  altogether  extinct  The  country,  though  small, 
was  undoubtedly  fertile ;  the  incompatibility  between 
the  existence  of  a  rude  government  and  people,  and 
the  production  and  accumulation  of  wealth,  was  not 
understood;  and  the  expectations  which  had  misled 
both  the  French  and  the  English  still  maintained 
their  sway  in  the  mind  of  Mahomed  Ali.  Besides, 
as  ruler  of  Camatic,  it  was  his  interest  to  add  a 
principality  of  some  importance  to  his  dominions,  and 
to  remove  a  neighbour  who  might  on  every  emer- 
gency become  a  dangerous  foe. 

The  English,  however,  either  because  they  had  de- 
fended in  their  estimate  of  the  riches  of  the  country. 
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BOOKiv.  or  becatjse  they  had  ascended  in  their  estimate  of  the 
^^^'^  diflSculty  of  its  subjugation,  discovered  an  aversion, 
176S.  ^^c^'^he  Nabob  was  unable  to  overcome^  to  em* 
bark  in  the  conquest  of  Tanjore.  The  C^vem<Nr 
recommended  negotiation;  and  offered  himself  as 
mediator.  To  settle  with  the  subordinate  agents  of 
his  own  government  belonged,  he  said,  to  the  Nabob 
himself;  but  the  King  of  Tanjore  was  a  sovereign 
Prince  ;  and  a  tribunal,  distinct  from  that  pf  either 
party,  namely,  that  of  an  independent  jatiiediator, 
was  necessary  to  adjust  the  differences  between 
them.' 

The  Nabob  resisted  this  mode  of  adjustment,  with 
great  eagerness;  and,  rather  than  adopt  it,  would 
have  postponed  the  enforcement  of  his  daims,  trust* 
ing  to  the  chapter  of  accidents,  and  a  time  to  come, 
at  which  the  Rajah  might  yield  at  discretion.  The 
Presidency,  however,  knew  their  power ;  they  sent, 
therefore,  an  agent  to  Tanjore,  to  hear  the  al- 
legations of  both  parties,  and  suggest  the  condi* 
tions  of  an  agreement.  The  following  were  the 
terms  which  they  resolved  to  confirm  :  That  twenty* 
two  lacs  of  rupees,  at  five  instalments,  should  be 
paid  by  the  Rajah  to  the  Nabob,  as  arrears  f  four 
lacs  as  a  present ;  and  four  annually  ^  a  tribute: 
That  the  districts,  on  the  other  hand,  of  Coilad- 
dy  and  Elangad  should  be  ceded  to  the  Rajah ; 
and  that  Ami  should  be  restored  to  its  former  Go* 
vemor  or  KilL^dar.  The  pecuniary  exactions  were 
greatly  inferior  to  the  claims  of  the  Nabob ;  and  so 
great  reluctance  did  he  show  to  the  ratification  of 
the  treaty,  that  Mr.  Pigot  is  said  to  have  seized  his 
chop  or  seal,  and  applied  it  to  the  paper  with  his  own 

1  This  is  evidently  the  roeaning  of  Mr.  Pigot's  letter  to  the  Nabob,  of 
May  31,  1762 ;  from  which,  by  a  misinterpretation,  die  author  of  th« 
Hut.  aod  Management  of  the  fi.  I.  C.  dnnrt  ap  •ccusacion^  p.  tM^ 
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band.^  Aware  that  the  inflated  conceptions  diffused  BOORiv. 
8nk)ng  theif  count^meA  of  the  riches  of  India,  and  ^^^^'  ^' 
ef  Tanjore  as  a  distinguished  part  of  India,  might  276s, 
lead  the  Court  of  Directors  to  regard  the  s^m  ex^ 
tmcted  from  the  Rajah  as  criminally  small,  the  Pre* 
sidency  wrote,  in  thdr  own  defence ;  That,  without 
their  assistance,  the  Nabob  was  unable  to  extract  a 
ringle  rupee ;  that  the  reduction  of  Tanjore  would 
hare  been  a  difficult  enterprise ;  that  they  had  not 
an  army  sufficient  for  the  purpose ;  that  the  expedi-  • 
tion  would  have  occasioned  an  expense  which  they 
were  unable  t6  bear ;  and  that  a  rupture  with  the 
Rajah  would  have  tended  to  raise  up  other  enemies. 
The  inability  of  the  country  to  sustain,  without  op^ 
{session,  a  heavier  exaction,  they  were  either  not  yet 
aware  of,  or  did  not  care  to  allege.  IVhen  theDi- 
leetors  afterwards  transmitted  their  reflections,  they 
said ;  x**  If  four  lacks  were  given  as  a  present,  it 
seems  as  if  the  Company  ought  to  have  it,  for  their 
interposition  and  guarantee  of  the  treaty.  We  shall 
be  glad  to  have  this  affair  explained  to  us,  that  we 
may  know  the  real  state  of  the  case,  with  respect 
ta  that  donation".^  The  twenty-two  lacs  were  di- 
rected to  be  paid  to  the  Company,  and  credit  was 
given  for  them  in  the  Nabob's  account. 

The  war  between  the  English  and  Frendi,  which 
had  ceased  in  India  with  the  fall  of  Pondicherry, 
wasjtenninated  in  Europe  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  de- 

I  This  is  stated  on  the  authority  of  the  Nabob's  Letter  to  Mr.  Palk, 
October  8, 1776.  The  author  of  the  Hist,  and  Management,  &c.  says, 
^  General  Laurence,  Mr.  Bourchier,  and  particularly  Colonel  Call,  and  ^ 
Mr.  Palk,. were  either  present  at  this  transaction,  or  were  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  it,  from  the  incontestable  inibrmatiOD,  givev  by  others  ai 
well  as  by  the  Nabob ;  who  made  heavy  complaints  to  them  of  the  Pre- 
sident's conduct :  ^  p.  127. 

•     «  Letters  from  the  Court  of  Directors  to  the  President  and  Council 
of  Fort  St«  George,  SOth  Pecember,  1763*  « 
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BOOKIV.  finitively  signed  on  the  10th  of  February,  1768.  Of 
^^^^'  ^'  this  treaty  the  eleventh  article,  mtended  to  define  the 
1763.  ^S^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  nations  in  India,  or  those  advan- 
tages, in  the  enjoyment  of  which  the  relative 
strength  of  the  two  parties  made  tiiem  willing  to 
engage  not  to  molest  one  another,  was  in  the  follow- 
ing words :  •*  That  Great  Britain  shall  restore  to 
France,  in  the  condition  they  now  are,  the  different 
fectories^  which  that  crown  possessed  as  well  on  the 
coast  of  Coromandel  and  Orissa,  as  on  that  of  Mala- 
bar, as  also  in  Bengal,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1749.  And  France  renounces  all  pretensions  to  t|ie 
acquisitions  which  she  has  made  on  the  coast  of  Co- 
romandel and  Orissa.^  And  his  most  Christiaii  Ma- 
jesty shall  restore  on  his  part  all  that  he  may  have 
conquered  from  Great  Britain  in  the  East  Indies 
during  the  present  war,  and  will  expressly  cause 
Natal  and  Tapanouly,^  in  the  island  of  Sumatra,  to 
be  restored.  And  he  further  engages  not  to  erect 
fortifications,  or  to  keep  troops,  in  any  part  of  the 
dominions  of  the  Subahdar  of  Bengal ;  and  in  order 
to  preserve  future  peace  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel 
and  Orissa,  the  English  and  French  shall  acknow- 
ledge Mahomed  Ally  Khan,  for  lawful  Nabob  of  the 
Camatic,  and  Salabut  Jung  for  lawful  Subahdar  of 
'  the  Deccan,  ^nd  both  parties  shall  renounce  all  de- 
mands and  pretensions  of  satisfaction,  with  which 
they  might  charge  each  other,* or  their.  Indian  allies, 
for  the  depredation  or  piUage  committed  on  either 
side  during  the  war.** 

In  the  distribution  of  the  advantages  of  the  Car- 
natic  sovereignty;  for  such  it  now  might  truly  be 
deemed,  as  scarcely  even  a  nominal  subjection  was 

I  ComptoirB.  •  Fort  Su  David  and  iu  dependencicf. 

9  Beiicoolen, 
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acknowledged  either  to  the  Subahdar  of  Deccan,  or  BOOK  IV. 
the  Emperor  himself;   the  English  imagmed  they  ^°^*^* 
had  as  yet  not  appropriated  to  themselves  the  requi-    nes. 
site  share.     They  b^an  accordingly  to  represent  to 
the  Nabob  the  necessity  of  bestowing  upon  the  Com- 
pany a  jaghire ;  or  a  grant  of  lands,  the  rents  and 
revenues  of  which,  free  from  any  deduction  to  the 
Nabob's  treasury,  should  accrue  to  themselves.     The 
Nabob  urged  the  narrowness  of  his  own  resources,  the 
load  of  debt  under  which  he  laboured,  the  great  pro- 
portion of  his  revenue  already  allowed  to  the  Com- 
pany, and  the  cession  which  he  had  made,  not  only 
of  lands,  but  of  the  tribute  which  the  Company  owed 
for  Madras  itself. 

The  Company,  in  truth,  had  now'  placed  them- 
selves in  a  situation  of  considerable  difficulty.  The 
Presidency  could  not  help  observing,  that  under  the 
weakness  of  both  the  mind  and  the  resources  of  the 
Nabob,  the  defence  of  Camatic  must  rest  upon  thems 
and  that  they  must,  therefore,  maintain  at  all  times 
an  army  sufficient  to  oppose  its  enemies.  This, 
without  the  revenue  of  the  country,  was  a  burden 
which  they  knew  they  could  not  sustain :  And  yet 
to  strip  off  all  his  revenue  a  sovereign  Prince  of 
whose  rights  they  had  so  often  proclaimed  them* 
selves  the  champions,  was  a  procedure  which  bore  a 
most  unfavouraUe  appearance,  and  from  which  for- 
midable accusations  against  them  could  hardly  fail  to 
be  drawn. 

The  Company  took  the  course  which  power^ 
though  less  supported  by  reasons,  will  most  com- 
monly pursue :  They  adopted  the  alternative  which 
was  most  agreeable  to  themselves ;  and  the  revenues 
of  Camatic  gradually  passed  into  their  hands.  The 
President,  however,  was  anxious  that,  at  this  time, 
the  donation  should  wear  the  appearance  of  ^  voluii- 
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BOORiv.  tary  act  on  the  part  of  the  Nabob;  and  amid  his 
Chap.  6.  ^flpQ^g  Qf  persuasion  assured  him,  if  we  can  believe 
176S.  ^^^  Nabob  himself,  ^^  that  if  four  districts  were 
given,  the  Company  would  be  extremely  pleased  and 
obliged  to  him,  and  would  ever  assist*  him  and  his 
children  with  a  proper  force  of  Europeans,  without 
desiring  any  thing  further ;  that  till  he  had  cleared 
off  his  debts  to  the  Company,  the  revenues  of  those 
districts,  after  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  soldiers, 
should  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  his  account.*** 
When  the  President  began  to  pass  from  the  tone  of 
suggestion  to  that  of  requisition;  and  the  Nabob 
perceived  that  compliance  could  not  be  escaped,  he 
endeavoured  to  obtain  the  security  of  at  least  a  writ- 
ten promise  for  those  terms  which  had  been  offered 
in  order  to  gain  his  consent.  But  when  he  trans- 
mitted the  draught  of  an  agreement,  in  which  those 
terms  were  specified,  and  which  he  requested  the 
Governor  and  Council  to  sign,  the  tem|)er  of  the  Pre- 
sident broke  through  his  policy;  and  he  pulled  off 
the  mask  with  which  he  had  hitherto  endeavoured, 
though  it  must  be  confessed  but  awkwardly,  to  cover 
from  the  Nabob  and  the  world  the  view  of  his  real 
situation.  He  sent  back  the  agreement  unsigned, 
with  strong  marks  of  his  displeasure ;  and  told  the 
Nabob  by  letter,  that  it  ill  became  the  situation  in 
which  he  stood,  to  make  conditions  with  the  Com- 
pany ;  since  "  they,"  said  he,  "  do  not  take  any 
thing  from  you ;  but  they  are  the  givers,  and  you  are 
a  receiver."' 

It  was  not  till  the  summer  of  1763  that  the  Na- 
bc*  and  Presidency  were  enabled  to  turn  their  atten- 

1  Rous's  Appendix,  p.  161.  This  declaration  is  made  in  a  subse- 
quent correspondence  between  the  Nabob  and  the  Goveroor  and  Coun- 
cil, and  nut  denied  by  tbe  Governor  and  Coancil,  though  Bach  a  faAifain, 
they  say,  i^vas  a  bad  one  for  the  Company. 

ft  Mt.  Pigot's  Letter  to  the  Nabob,  August  IS,  1763, 
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tion  to  Madura  and  Tinivelly.     Though  Mahomed  BOOK  iv. 
Issoof  had  been  vigorously  employed,  from  the  raising  ^' 

erf  the  siege  of  Madras  till  the  fall  of  Pondicherry,  in    j^^^^ 
reducing  the  refractory  Polygars  and  other  local  com- 
manders,  obedience    and    tranquillity   were  by  no 
means  established :  And  when  that  active  and  useful 
partisan  proposed  to  take  the  country  as  renter,  and 
to  become  responsible,  though  for  a  small  revenue, 
from  a  region  which  hitherto  had  cost  much  and 
yielded  nothing,  the  offer  was  not  unwillingly  em- 
braced.    Mahomed  Issoof,  like  other  renters  of  India,  n 
had  no  doubt  an  inclination  to  withhold  if  possible 
the  sum  which  he  engaged  to  pay  out  of  the  taxes 
which  he  was  empowered  to  collect :  and,  like  other 
Governors,   contemplated,  it  is  probable,  from  the 
very  beginning,   the   chance   of  independence.      It 
cannot,  however,  be  denied,  that  the  enemies  with 
whom  he  had  as  yet  been  obliged  to  struggle,  and 
who  had  heretofore  rendered  the  country  not  only 
unproductive,  but  burdensome,  left  him  no  revenue 
to  pay.     It  appears^*  accordingly,  that  none  had  ever 
been  received.     For  this  failure,  the  NalK)b  and  the 
,  Company  now  proceeded  to  inflict  chastisement,  and 
in  the  month  of  August  1763,  a  combined  army  of 
natives  and  English  marched  to  Madura.     Mahomed 
Issoof  endeavoured  by  negotiation,  and  the  influence 
of  those  among  the  English  whom  he  had  rendered 
his  friends,  to  ward  off  the  blow.  But  when  he  found 
these  efforts  unavailing,  he  resolved  to  give  himself 
the  chance  of  a  struggle  in  his  own  defence.     He 
was  not  a  man  of  whom  the  subjugation  was  to  be 
expected  at  an   easy  price.       He  baffled   all  the 
efforts  of  the  Nabob  and  the  Company,  till  the  month 
of  October,  1764 ;  when  he  had  already  forced  them 
to  expend  a  million  sterling,  and  no  ordinary  quan- 
tity of  English  blood;  and  without  a  deed  of  trea- 
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BOOKlv.chery  which  placed  his  person  in  their  hands,  it  b 

^^^^'  ^'  uncertain  how  far  he  might  have  prolonged  his  re- 

1764.    distance.     Among  a  body  of  French  troops  whom 

he  had  received  from  the  Raja  of  Tanjore,  was  a 

person  of  the  name  of  Marchand,  by  whom  he  was 

seized  and  delivered  to  his  enemies. 

The  occasions  on  which  the  interests  of  the  Nabob 
and  of  the  Raja  of  Tanjore  were  liable  to  clash  or  to 
interfere  became,  through  their  jealousy  and  mutual 
hatred,  a  perpetual  source  of  contention.  The  treaty 
which  had  been  formed  under  the  coercive  authority 
of  the  Engli^,  had  defined  the  terms  of  their  pecu* 
niary  relation:  with  the  usual  want  of  foresight, 
every  thing  else  was  left  vague  and  disputable.  The 
river  Cavery,  about  six  miles  to  the  north-west  of 
Trichinopoly,  is  divided  into  two  streams,  of  which 
the  northern  takes  the  name  of  Coleroon,  and^  by  a 
course  not  far  from  direct,  joins  the  sea  at  Devi- 
Cotah.  The  southern  branch,  which  retains  the 
name  of  Cavery,  passes  through  the  flat  alluvial  terri- 
tory of  Tanjore ;  and,  dividing  itself  into  a  great  num- 
ber of  smaller  streams,  overflows,  and  fructifies  the 
country.  But  it  so  happens  that  the  two  branches 
of  this  great  river,  after  flowing  at  some  distance 
from  one  another,  for  a  space  of  about  twenty 
miles,  again  approach,  forming  what  is  called  the 
island  of  Seringham,  ancl  are  only  prevented  by  a 
narrow  neck  of  land,  which  requires  continual  re- 
pairs, from  reuniting  their  streams,  and  falling  down 
the  channel  of  the  Coleroon  to  the  ocean.  The 
kingdom  of  Tanjore  was  thus  in  the  highest  degree 
interested  in  the  preservation  of  the  mound  of  the 
Cavery,  upon  the  waters  of  which  its  vegetative 
powers  so  greatly  depended ;  and  it  must  have  an- 
ciently been  a  powerful  instrument  of  coercion  in  the 
hands  of  the  neighbouring  kingdom  of  Trichinopoly, 
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within  the  territories  of  which  it  appears  to  have  been  BOOK  IV. 
alwajrs  induded.  ^°^^-^- 

The  Nabob,  as  sovereign  of  Trichinopoly,  now  i^^/^^ 
assumed  authority  over  the  mound  of  liie  Cavery ; 
and  the  dispute  between  him  and  the  Raja  grew  to 
importance.  The  Raja  endeavoured  to  make  the  re- 
paration of  the  mound  the  condition  of  pajring  the 
money  which  he  owed  by  the  treaty;  and  the  President, 
after  writing  several  letters  to  the  Nabob,  appointed 
a  deputy  to  inquire  into  the  subject  and  to  make  his 
reports.  The  rights  in  question  were  actually  two. 
The  first  was  the  right  of  sovereignty  in  the  mound ; 
the  second  was  the  right  of  having  the  mound  pre- 
served and  repaired.  The  first,  as  no  one  disputed, 
belonged  to  the  Nabob.  The  second,  if  prescription 
and  equity  constituted  any  title,  as  undeniably  be- 
longed to  the  Rajah.  Ignorantly  and  awkwardly, 
and  not  without  English  co-operation,  they  blended 
them  together  in  one  question ;  and  the  dispute  be- 
came interminable.  Who  had  the  right  of  repairing 
the  mound,  was  the  subject  about  which  they  con- 
tended; th^  Nabob  claiming  it,  as  inherent  in  the 
sovereignty;  and  the  Rajah,  as  inherent  in  the 
title  which  he  possessed  to  the  waters  of  the  Cavery. 
Unhappily,  in  the  right  which,  as  sovereign,  the 
Nabob  claimed,  of  permitting  no  one  but  himself  to 
repair  the  mound,  he  tacitly  included  the  right  of 
omitting  all  repairs  whenever  he  pleased.  The  Rajah, 
who  dreaded  the  consequences,  solicited  an  interview ; 
and  by  making  ample  submission  and  protestations, 
effected  a  temporary  compromise.  It  was  not  long, 
however,  before  he  had  again  occasion  to  complain ; 
and  wrote  the  most  pressing  letters  to  Madras,  be- 
seeching the  Presidency  to  lay  their  commands  upon 
the  Nabob  for  the  repair  of  the  mound.  The  Nabob 
hardly  disguised  his  intention  of  aUowing  it  to  be 
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BOOK  IV.  washed  away ;  alleging  the  wishes  of  his  own  people. 
Chap.  6.  ^^^^  ^^  account  of  the  overflowing  of  the  low 
1765,  ff'^*^'^^  ^^  ^^^  eastward  of  Trichinopoly,  desired  the 
waters  of  the  Cavery  to  be  turned  into  the  channel 
of  the  Coleroon.  The  English  at  last  interfered, 
with  a  determination  to  prevail ;  and  the  Nabob,  but 
not  before  the  month  of  January,  1765,  and  with 
great  reluctance,  gave  his  consent,  that  the  mound  of 
the  Cavery  should  be  repaired  by  the  King  of  Tan- 
jore.* 

>  Official  Papers  in  Rons's  Appendix,  No.  iL  x.  xii.  xiii. 
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CHAP,  VII. 

Second  AdminUtratian  of  Clivc — Companrfs  Ordersi 
respecting  the  Private  Trade  disregarded — Ar- 
rangements  with  the  Vizir — JVith  the  Emperor 
-^Acquisition  of  the  Duannee — Private  Trade 
created  a  Monopoly  for  the  Beneft  of  the  supe- 
rior Servants — Reduction  of  the  Military  Al- 
lowances— Its  effects — Clive  resigns^  and  Verelst 
succeeds — Proceedings  in  England  relative  to 
the  Rate  of  Dividend  on  Company^ s  Stock — Fi* 
nancial  difficulties — Verelst  resigns ^  and  C artier 
succeeds. 

Lord  Cuve,  together  with  Mr.  Sumner  and  Mr*  BOOKiv. 
Sykes,  who  had  accompanied  him  from  England,  and  ^^^'  ^\ 
were  two  of  the  persons  empowered  to  form  the  1755. 
Select  Committee,  arrived  at  Calcutta,  on  the  3d  of 
May,  1765.  The  two  other  persons  of  whom  that 
extraordinary  machine  of  government  was  to  be  com- 
posed, were  absent;  General  Camac,  beyond  the 
confines  of  the  province  of  Bahar,  with  the  army; 
apd  Mr.  Verelst,  at  the  distant  settlement  of  Chitta* 
gong.  For  as  muqh  as  the  disturbances,  which 
guided  the  resolves  of  the  Company,  when  they  decreed 
that  such  a  new  organ  of  government  should  exist, 
were  now  removed ;  and  for  as  mucli  as  the  Select 
Committee  were  empowered  to  exercise  their  extrar 
ordinary  powers  for  so  long  a  time  only  as  those  dis- 
turbances should  remain ;  it  was  a  question,  whether 
they  were  entitled  to  form  themselves  into  a  govern- 
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BOOK  IV.  iDg  body ;  but  a  question  of  which  they  speedily  dis- 
^^^^'  ^'  posed.^  On  the  7th  of  May,  exactly  four  days  after 
n^^  their  arrival.  Lord  Clive,  and  the  two  gentlemen  who 
accompanied  him,  assembled;  and  without  waiting 
for  communication  with  the  rest  of  the  destined  mem- 
bers declared  the  Select.  Committee  formed ;  assumed 
the  whole  powers  of  government  civil  and  military ; 
and  administered  to  themselves  and  their  secretaries 
an  oath  of  secrecy. 

The  great  corruption,  which  they  represented  as 
prevailing  in  the  government,  and  tainting  to  a  pro^ 
digious  degree  the  conduct  of  the  Company's  servants, 
was  the  foundation  on  which  they  placed  the  ne- 
cessity for  the  establishment  of  the  Committee.  The 
picture  which  they  drew  of  these  corruptions  exhi- 
bited, it  is  true,  the  most  hideous  and  the  most  dis- 
gusting features.  But  the  impartial  judge  will  pro- 
bably find,  that  the  interest  of  the  Committee  to 
make  out  the  appearance  of  a  strong  necessity  for  in- 
vesting themselves  with  extraordinary  powers,  after 
the  original  cause  for  them  had  ceased  to  exist,  had 
iom^  influence  on  their  delineations.  In  the  letter, 
addressed  to  the  Committee^  with  which  Lord  Clive 
opened  their  proceedings,  on  the  7th  of  May,  «*A 
very  few  days,"  he  says,  "  are  elapsed  since  our  ar- 
rival ;  and  yet,  if  we  consider  what  has  already  come 
to  our  knowledge,  we  cannot  hesitate  a  moment  upon 
the  necessity  of  assuming  the  power  that  is  in  us  of 
conducting,  as  a  Select  Committee,  the  affairs  both 
civil  and  military  of  this  settlement.     What  do  we 


1  "  UpoQ  my  arrival  in  Bengal^"  said -Clive  (in  his  Speech  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  at  sapra»  p.  3\  **  I  found  the  powers  given  were  so 
loosely  and  jesoitically  worded,  that  they  were  immediately  oontesied 
by  the  Council.  I  was  determined,  however,  to  put  the  most  extensive 
construction  upon  them,  because  I  was  determined  to  do  my  duty  to  mj 
eountry." 
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hear  of,  what  do  we  see,  but  anarchy,  confusion,  and,  BOOKiVr, 
what  is  worse,  an  ahnost  general  corruption,— Hap-  ^"^'''  ^' 
py,  I  am  sure,  you  would  have  been,  as  well  as  my-    2755. 
self,  had  the  late  conduct  of  aiOTairs  been  so  irre- 
proachable as  to  have  permitted  them  still  to  con- 
tinue in  the  hands  of  the  Governor  and  Council.** 
Yet  one  would  imagine  that  four  days  afforded  not 
a  very  ample  space  for  collecting  a  satisfactory  body 
of  evidence  on  so  extensive  a  field,  especially  if  we 
must  believe  the  noble  declarer,  that  the  determina- 
tion to  which  it  led  was  a  disagreeable  one. 

**  Three  paths,"  observed  his  Lordship,  when 
afterwards  defending  himself,  "  were  before  me, 
1.  One  was  strewed  with  abundance  of  fair  advan- 
tages. I  might  have  put  myself  at  the  head  of  the 
government  as  I  found  it.  I  might  have  encouraged 
the  i-esolution  which  the  gentlemen  had  taken  not  to 
execute  the  new  covenants  which  prohibited  the  re- 
ceipt of  presents :  and  although  I  had  executed  the 
covenants  myself,  I  might  have  contrived  to  return 
to  England  with  an  immense  fortune,  infamously 
added  to  the  one  before  honourably  obtained. — 
*.  Finding  my  powers  disputed,  I  might  in  despair 
have  given  up  the  commonwealth,  and  have  left 
Bengal  without  making  an  effort  to  save  it.  Such 
a  conduct  would  have  been  deemed  the  eflfect  of 
folly  and  cowardice. — S.  The  third  path  was  intri- 
cate. Dangers  and  difficulties .  were  on  every  side. 
But  I  resolved  to  pursue  it.  In  short,  I  was  deter- 
rained  to  do  my  duty  to  the  public,  although  I  should 
incur  the  odium  of  the  whole  settlement.  The  wel- 
fare of  the  Company  required  a  vigorous  exertion, 
and  I  took  the  resolution  of  cleansing  the  Augean 
Stable.^' 

A  speech,  ut  tapra,  p.  4. 
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852  '  ^  Vimss  of  Clive. 

BOORiv.  Another  circumstance  deserves  to  be  menticmed,  of 
2l!lll!l  which  Lord  Clive  takes  no  notice  in  his  speech, 
1765.  though  on  other  occasions  it  is  not  forgotten ;  that 
without  the  formation  of  the  Select  Committee,  he 
.  would,  as  Governor,  have  enjoyed  only  a  shadow,  or 
at  best  a  small  fragment  of  power.  In  his  letter  to 
the  Directors,  dated  the  30th  of  February,  in  which 
he  describes  the  transactions  of  the  first  five  months 
of  his  new  administration,  he  says,  "  The  gentlemen 
in  Council  of  late  years,  at  Bengal,  seem  to  have 
been  actuated,  in  every  consultation,  by  a  very  ob- 
stinate and  mil^chievous  spirit.  The  office  of  Go- 
vernor has  been  in  a  manner  hunted  down,  stripped 
of  its  dignity,  and  then  divided  into  sixteen  shares," 
— the  number  of  persons  of  whom  the  board  con- 
sisted.— "  Two  paths,"  he  observes,  in  nearly  the 
same  language  as  was  afterwards  used  in  his  speech, 
"  were  evidently  open  to  me :  The  one  smootii,  and 
stre^d  with  abundance  of  rich  advantages  that 
might  easily  be  picked  up ;  the  other  untrodden,  and 
every  step  opposed  with  obstacles.  I  might  have 
taken  charge  of  the  government  upon  the  same  foot- 
ing on  which  I  found  it ;  that  is,  I  might  have  en- 
joyed the  name  of  Governor,  and  have  suffered  the 
honour,  importance,  and  dignity  of  the  post  to  con- 
tinue in  their  state  of  annihilation.  I  might  have 
contented  myself,  as  others  had  before  me,  with 
being  a  cypher,  or,  what  is  little  better,  the  first 
among  sixteen  equals :  And  I  might  have  allowed 
this  passive  conduct  to  be  attended  with  the  usual 
douceur  of  sharing  largely  with  the  rest  of  the  gen^ 
tlemen  in  all  donations,  perquisites,  &c.  aiising  from 
the  absolute  government  and  disposal  of  all  places  in 
the  revenues  of  this  opulent  kingdom;  by  which 
means  I  might  soon  have  acquired  an  immense  addic- 
tion to  my  fortune,  notwithstanding  the  obligations 
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in  tbe  sew  oovenants ;  fcnr  the  man  tirho  can  so  easily  bookiv. 
get  over  the  bar  of  conscience  as  to  receive  presents  ^^^^'  ^' 
after  the  executiim  of  them,  will  not  scruple  to  make    3^755, 
use  of  aay  evasions  that  may  protect  him  from  the 
qonseqiienoe.      The  settlement^  in  general,  would 
tiuis  have  been  my  friends,  and  only  the  natives  of 
the  country  my  enemies*"    It  deserves  to  be  re- 
mai^£d«  aa  twice  declared  by  this  celebrated  Gover- 
nor, that  the  covenants  against  the  receipt  of  pre* 
sents  afforded  no  effectual  security,  and  might  be 
violated,  by  the  connivance  and  participation  of  the 
presiding  individuab,  to  any  amount.     It  follows,  as 
a  pretty  necessaiy  consequence,  that  independent  of 
that  connivaBce  they  might  in  many  instances  be 
violated  to  a  considerable  amount. 

The  language,  in  which  Clive  describes  the  cor* 
]?U|itioa  of  the  Company's  government  and  the  con« 
duct  of  their  servants,  at  this  era,  ought  to  be  re- 
oelved  with  caution ;  and,  doubtless,  with  considerable 
deductions :  though  it  is  an  historical  document,  or 
rather  a  matter  of  hct,  singularly  curious  and  im- 
portant* *^  Upon  my  arrival,"  he  tells  the  Directors, 
*^  lam  sorry  to  say,  I  found  your  affairs  in  a  condition 
9a  nearly  desperate,  as  would  have  alarmed  any  set  of 
men,  whose  sense  of  honour  and  duty  to  their  em- 
ployers had  not  been  estranged  by  the  too  eager 
pursuit  of  their  own  immediate  advantages.  The 
sudden,  and  among  many,  the  unwarrantable  acqui- 
sition of  riches,  had  introduced  luxury  in  every  shape, 
and  in  its  moat  pemidoua  excess.  These  two  enorm- 
ous evils  went  hand  in  hand  together  through  the 
whole  presidency,  infecting  almost  every  member  of 
each  department.  Every  inferior  seemed  to  have 
grasped  at  wealth,  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  as- 
siune  that  spirit  qf  profusion,  w:hich  was  now  the, 
only  distinction  between  him  and  his  superior.     Thus 
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BOOK IV.  all  distinction  ceased;  and  every  rank  became^  in  a 
^*^H_!l  niawner,  upon  an  equality.  Nor  was  this  the  end  of 
1765  ^^^  mischief;  for  a  contest  of  such  a  nature  among 
our  servants  necessarily  destroyed  all  proportion  be- 
tween their  wants  and  the  honest  means  of  satisfying 
them.  In  a  country  where  money  is  plenty,  where 
fear  is  the  principle  of  government,  and  where  your 
arms  are  ever  victorious,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  lust 
of  riches  should  readily  embrace  the  proffered  means 
of  its  gratification,  or  that  the  instruments  of  your 
power  should  avail  themselves  of  their  authority,  and 
proceed  even  to  extortion  in  thOse  cases  where  simple 
corruption  could  not  keep  pace  with  their  rapacity. 
Examples  of  this  sort,  set  by  superiors,  could  not  fail 
.  of  being  followed  in  a  proportionable  degree  by  in- 
feriors. The  evil  was  contagious,  and  spread  among 
the  civil  and  military,  down  to  the  writer,  the  ensign, 
and  the  free  merchant."^  The  language  of  the  Di- 
rectors held  pace  with  that  of  the  Governor.  In 
their  answer  to  the  letter  from  which  this  extract  is 
taken,  they  say,  '^  We  have  the  strongest  sense  of 
the  deplorable  state  to  which  our  affairs  were  on  the 
point  of  being  reduced,  from  the  corruption  and  ra- 
pacity of  our  servants,  and  the  universal  depravity  of 


1  Letter,  dated  Calcutta,  30th  September,  1765,  from  Lord  Clive  to 
the  Court  of  Directors,  Third  Report  of  Committee,  1778,  Appendix, 
No.  73.  Id  the  letter  of  the  same  date  from  the  Select  Conmiittee, 
which  was  merely  another  letter  from  Clive,  by  whose  nod  the  other 
Members  of  the  Committee  were  governed,  they  express  themselves 
bound  **  to  lay  open  to  the  view  of  the  Directors  a  series  of  transactioot 
too  Dotonously  known  to  be  suppressed,  and  too  affecting  to  their  inter- 
est, to  the  national  character,  and  to  the  existence  of  the  Company  in 
Bengal,  to  escape  unnoticed  and  nncensured ;— -transactions  which  seem 
to  demonstrate  that  every  spring  of  this  government  was  smeared  with 
corruption ;  that  principles  of  rapacity  and  oppression  univenally  pre- 
vailed, and  that  every  spark  of  sentiment  and  public  spirit  was  lost  and 
extinguished  in  the  unbounded  lust  of  unmerited  wealth."  lb.  App. 
No.  8(5. 
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manners  throughout  the  settlement.  ^  The  general  BOOK  I  v. 
relaxation  of  all  discipline  and  obedience,  both'mili-  ^"^^•^' 
taiy  and  dvil,  was  hastily  tending  to  a  dissolution  cf    ^^^^ 
all  government.     Our  letter  to  the  Select  Committee 
expresses  our  sentiments  of  what  has  been  obtained 
by  way  of  donations ;  and  to  that  we  must  add,  that 
we  think  the  vast  fortunes  acquired  in  the  inland 
trade  have  been  obtained  by  a  scene  of  the  most  ty- 
rannic and  oppressive  conduct  that  ever  was  known 
in  any  age  or  country."^ 

The  letters  from  the  Court  of  birectors,  com- 
manding the  immediate  and  total  abandonment  of 
the  inland  trade  and  the  execution  of  the  new  cove- 
nants against  the  receipt  of  presents,  had  arrived  on 
the  24th  of  January,  1765,  previous  to  the  formation 
of  the  treaty  with  Nujeem  ad  Dowla.  Yet  so  far 
was  tLe  inland  trade  from  being  abandoned,  that  the 
unlimited  exercise  of  it,  free  from  all  duties  except 
two  and  a  half  per  cent,  upon  the  article  of  salt,  and 
idong  with  that  unlimited  exercise,  the  prohibition, 
or  what  amounted  to  the  prohibition,  of  all  other 
traders,  the  exaction  of  oppressive  duties,  from 
which  the  English  were  exempt,  had  been  inserted, 
as  leading  articles,  in  the  treaty.  Again,  as  to  what 
regarded  the  covenants,  not  only  had  presents  upon 
the  accession  of  Nujeem  ad  Dowla  been  received, 
with  unabated  alacrity,  in  defiance  of  them ;  but  they 
remained  unexecuted  to  that  very  hour.  The  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  could  not  discover 
from  the  records  that  the  GU)vefnor  had  so  much  as 
brought  them  under  the  consultation  of  the  Council 
Board ;  and  it  is  certain  that  no  notice  whatsoever 
had  been  communicated  to  the  other  servants  of  the 
Company,  that  any  such  engagements  were  required. 


»  Report,  ut  supra,  Appendix,  No.  74. 
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|56  Presents  to  EngUskmef^ 

BOOK  IV.  The  execution  of  the.  covaiants^  as  a  vdry  eaqr 
°^'''^'  and  suqple  transaction,  was  one  of  the  earliest  erf  the 
1765.  measures  of  the  Committee*  They  were  sigQedj 
first  hj  the  Members  of  the  Council,  and  the  servants 
on  the  spot ;  and  afterwards  transmitted  to  the  armies 
and  factories,  where  they  were  immediately  executed 
by  every  body;  with  one  remarkable  excepticm. 
General  Camac,  when  they  arrived,  distributed  them 
to  his.  officers,  among  whom  the  signature  met  with 
no  evasion.  But  General  Camac  himself,  oa  the 
pretence  that  they  were  dated  several  months  pre^ 
vious  to  the  time  at  which  intimation  of  them  was 
conveyed  to  him,  fof^bore  privately  to  execute  his 
own.  A  few  weeks  afterwards,  upon  his  return  tQ 
Calcutta,  he  signed  ^t,  indeed,  without  pny  scruple; 
but,  in  the  interval,  he  had  received  a  present  of  two 
lacs  of  rupees  from  the  reduced  and  impoverished 
Emperor. 

The  Nabob,  Nujeem  ad  Dowla,  hastened  to  Cat 
cutta,  upon  the  arrival  of  Clive ;  and  being  exceed- 
ingly displeased  with  the  restraints  imposed  upon 
him,  presented  a  letter  of  complaints.  Mahcmied 
Reza  Khan,  whose  appointment  to  ihe  office  of 
.Naib  Subah  was  the  most  o0ensive  to  the  Nabob  of 
aU  the  hard  conditions  to  which  he  had  befsn  com- 
pielled  to  submit,  had  given  presents  on  account  of 
his  elevation  to  the  amount  of  nearly  twenty  lacs  of 
rupees.  There  was  nothing,  in  this,  unusual  or  sur- 
prising ;  but  the  Nabob,  who  was  eager  to  obtain  the. 
ground  of  an  accusation  against  a  man  whose  person 
and  office  were  alike  odious  to  hip,  coipplained  of  it 
as  a  dilapidation  of  his  treasury.  The  sprvaqts  of  the 
Company,  among  whom  the  principal  par(  c^  the 
money  was  distributed,  were  those  who  had  tt)e  most 
strongly  contested  the  authority  of  Clive*s  Com- 
mittee; and  they  seem  to  have  excited,  by  that 
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by  Mahomed  Reza  Khan.  .    Off 

opposition,  a  rery  warm  resentment.  The  accusation  bookiv. 
Was  treated  as  a  matter  of  great  and  serious  im-  ^^^^'  ^' 
porlance.  Some  of  the  native  officers  engaged  in  the  ^^^^ 
negotiation  of  the  presents,  though  required  only  for 
the  purpose  of  evidence,  were  put  under  arrest.  A 
formal  investigation  was  instituted.  It  was  alleged 
that  threats  had  been  used  to  extort  the  gifts:  And 
the  Committee  pronounced  certain  facts  to  be  proved ; 
but  in  their  great  forbearance  reserved  the  decision 
to  the  Court  of  Directors.  T^he  servants,  whose 
conduct  was  arraigned,  solemnly  deiiied  the  charge  of 
using  terror  or  force ;  and  it  is  true  that  their  decla- 
ration Was  opposed  by  only  the  testimony  of  a  few 
natives,  whose  veracity  is  always  questionable  Ivhen 
they  have  the  smallest  interest  to  depart  from  the 
truth:  who  in  the  present  case  were  not  examinedi 
upon  oath;  were  deeply  interested  in  finding  an  apo- 
logy for  their  own  conduct*  and  had  an  exquisite 
feeUng  of  the  sentiments  which  prevailed  towards 
the  persons  whom  they  accused  in  the  bi^asts  of 
those  who  now  wielded  the  sceptre.  There  seems 
not,  in  reality,  to  have  been  any  differetlce  in  the 
applications  for  presents  on  this  and  on  former  occa- 
sions, except  perhaps  in  some  little  ceremoniousness 
of  manner.  A  significant  expression  escapes  from 
Verelst,  who  was  an  actor  in  the  scene ;  **  Mahomed 
Reza  Khan,'*  he  says,  "  affirms  that  these  sums  were 
not  voluntarily  given.  This  the  English  gentlemen 
deny.  Perhaps  the  reader,  who  considers  the  in- 
creased power  of  the  English,  may  regard  this  as  a 
verbal  dispute.*** 

On  the  25th  of  June  Lord  CKve  departed  from 
Calcutta,  on  a  progress  up  the  country,  for  the  pur- 

1  Verelst's  Vidtf  of.  the  EsglUh  Oovtronentin  Bengal^  p.  50.  For 
t^  sums  received,  and  the  rate  thej  bore  to  the  sums  received  by  tbf 
IID9|»ager8  of  the  preceding  revolutions,  see  the  preceding  table,  p.  326. 
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.358  Proceedings  relative 

BOOK  IV.  pose  of  forming  a  new  arrangement  with  the  Nabob 

9hap.  r,  £>^y  ^g  government  of  the  provinces^  and  of  con- 

1765.    ^u^^gr  ^  treaty  of  peace  with  Suja  Dowla  the  Vizir. 

The  first  negotiation  was  of  easy  management. 
Whatever  the  Committee  were  pleased  to  command, 
Nujeem  ad  Dowla  was  constrained  to  obey.  The 
whole  of  the  power  reserved  to  the  Nabobs  and 
lodged  with  the  Naib  Subah,  was  too  great,  they 
said,  to  be  deposited  in  a  single  hand;  they  resolved, 
therefore,  to  associate  the  Raja  Dooloob  Ram,  and 
Juggut  Seet,  the  Hhidu  banker,  with  Mahomed 
Reza  Khan,  in  the  superintendance  of  the  Nabob's 
affairs.  To  preserve  concord  among  these  colleagues, 
it  was  determined  to  employ  the  vigilant  control  of  a 
servant  of  the  Company,  resident  upon  the  spot. 
The  Nabob  was  also  now  required  to  resign  the 
whole  of  the  revenues,  and  to  make  over  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Subahdaree,  with  every  advantage 
arising  from  it,  to  the  Company ;  by  whom  an  an- 
nual pension  of  fifty  lacs  of  rupees,  subject  to  the 
management  of  their  three  nominees,  were  to  be 
allowed  to  himself.  The  final  arrangement  of  these 
terms  was  notified  to  the  Committee  on  the  28th  of 
July,  by  a  letter  dispatched  from  Moorshedabad, 
whence,  a  few  days  before,  Clive  had  proceeded  on 
his  journey. 

The  army  had  prosecuted  the  advantages  gained 
over  the  Vizir ;  and  at  this  time  had  penetrated  far 
into  the  territories  of  Oude.  The  arrangement,  how- 
ever, which  had  been  concluded  with  the  Emperor, 
and  in  conformity  with  which  the  English  were  to 
receive  the  Gauzeepore  country  for  themselves,  and 
to  bestow  the  dominions  of  Suja  Dowla  on  the  Em- 
peror, had  been  severely  condemned  by  the  Court  of 
Directors.  They  denounced  it,  not  only  as  a  vio- 
lation of  their  repeated  instructions  and  commands 
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to  the  Nabob  of  Oude.  359 

not  to  extend  the  dominions  of  the  Company;,  but  as  BOOKiv. 
in  itself  an  impolitic  engagement;  full  of  biuxlen,  but  ^°^^'  ^' 
destitute  of  profit.*     Lord  Clive,  and,  what  is  the    17^5. 
same  thing.  Lord  Clivers  Committee,  professed  a 
deep  conviction  of  the  wisdom  of  that  policy  (the 
limitation  of  dominion)  which  the  Directors  pro- 
scribed;^ declaring,  ^'  that  an  influence  maintained 
by  force  of  arms  was  destructive  of  that  commercial 
spirit  which  the  servants  of  the  Company  ought  to 
promote ;  oppressive  to  the  country,  and  ruinous  to 
the  Company ;  whose  military  expenses  had  hitherto 
rendered  fruitless  their  extraordinary  success,  and 
even  the  cession  of  rich  provinces."  ^ 

After  the  battle  of  Buxar,  the  Vizir,  who  no 
longer  considered  his  own  dominions  ^tecure,  had 
sent  his  women  and  treasures  to  Bareily,  the  strong 
fort  of  a  RohiUa  chief;  and,  having  gained  as  much 
time  as  possible  by  negotiations  with  the  Englisl^ 
endeavoured  to  obtain  assistance  from  Ghazee  ad 
dien  Khan,  from  the  RohiUa  chiefe,  and  a  body  of 
Mahrattas,  who  were  at  that  time  under  Mulhar 
Row,  in  the  vicinity  of  Gualior.  The  Mahrattas, 
and  Ghazee  ad  dien  Khan  with  a  handfid  of  fol- 
lowers, the  miserable  remains  of  his  former  power^ 
had,  in  reality,  joined  him.  But  the  Rohillas  had 
amused  him  with  only  deceitfld  promises:  And  he 
had  been  abandoned  even  by  Sumroo;  who,  with  a 

1  See  the  Letters  to  Bengal,  dated  24th  Dec.  1765»  and  19th  Feb. 
1766,  iu  the  Appendix  to  the  Third  Report. 

*  Clive,  in  his  letter  to  the  Directors,  dated  SOtfa  Sept.  1765,  says, 
**  My  resolotion  was,  and  my  hopes  will  always  be,  to  confine  our  as- 
sistance, our  conquest,  and  oar  possessions,  to  Bengal,  Bahar,  and 
Orixa :  To  go  further  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  scheme  so  extravagantly  am- 
bitious and  absurd,  that  no  governor  and  council  in  their  senses  can  ever 
adopt  it,  unless  the  whole  sdieme  of  the  Company's  intereat  be  firs^ 
entirely  new  modelled." 

3  Instructions  fi-om  the  Select  Committee  to  the  President,  dated  2lat 
June,  1765 ;  and  their  LetUr  to  General  Camac,  dated  1st  July. 
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860  Settlement  with  the  Nabob  of  Oude. 

BOOK  IV.  hoAj  of  about  aOO  Europeans  of  various  nations*  and 
^^^^'  ^'  a  few  thousand  Sepo^rs,  was  negotiating  tor  aarvioe 

n66     ^^^  ^^  Jaats. 

The  English  had  detached  two  battalions  of  Sepoys* 
which  took  possession  of  Ludknow*  the  oapital  of 
Oude,  and  made  an  attempt  upmi  the  fortress  of 
Chunar,  the  strength  g£  which  enaUed  Uie  garriaoii 
to  make  a  successful  resistance;  when  the  prepa«- 
jrations  of  Si\ja  Dowla  induced  Sir  Rdbett  Ftefecber* 
on  whom*  till  the  arrival  of  Camac,  after  the  depeiw 
ture  of  Sir  Hector  Munro*  the  command  of  the  troops 
had  devolved,  to  efndeavour  to  antidpttte  thait  Nabob 
by  taking  the  important  fortress  of  Ailahidmd.  No* 
jeef  Khap,  as  a  partisan  of  the  Etnpelrcv*  had  joined 
the  Elfish  with  his  followers  from  Butaddcund,  and 
being  weU  acquainted  with  the  fortress,  pmnted  out 
the  weakest  part.  It  was  speedily  breached ;  and 
the  garrison,  too  irresolute  to  brave  a  storm,  imme^ 
diately  surrendered.  Soon  after  this  event  Geneni 
Camac  arrived,  and  took  the  command  of  the  army. 
The  situation  of  the  enemy,  which  rendered  their 
designs  uncertain,  puzzled,  for  atime^  tibe  Genecai; 
who  over-estimated  their  strength,  and  was  afraid  of 
leaving  the  frontiiers  exposed.  Having  received  un« 
doubted  intelligence  that  the  enemy  had  begun  to 
march  on  the  Corah  road ;  and  suspecting  that  an 
mttack  was  designed  upon  Sir  Robert  Fletdwr,  who 
commanded  a  separate  corps  in  the  same  direction; 
he  made  some  forced  marches  to  effect  a  junction 
with  that  commander ;  and,  having  joined  him,  ad- 
vanced with  united  forces  towards  the  enemy.  On 
the  3d  of  May  a  battle  was  fought  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  Coraii;  or  rather  a  skirmish,  for,  by  the 
absence  of  the  Rohillas,  and  the  weakness  of  GhlUBee 
ad  dien  Khan,  the  force  of  the  Vizir  was  inconsider- 
able, and  be  was  stitt  intimidated  by  remembnmoe  0f 
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Biuuur*    The  Mahhittas,^  on  whom  he  chiefly  de-BOOKlv. 
pended^  were  soon  diqiersed  by  the  English  artHlery,  ^"*^'  ^' 
The  Vizir  separated  from  them;  and  they  retured    17^5. 
with  precipitatioR  towards  the  Jumna.    Observing 
the  English  to  remit  the  pursuit  in  order  to  wstA 
the  Vizir,  who  made  no  attempt  to  join  ids  allies^ 
they  voitured  a  second  effort  to  enter  CcM^ah.     To 
«top  their  incursions  the  General  r^soived  to  drive 
them  beycmd  the  *Jumna ;  crossed  that  river  on  the 
82d ;  dislodged  them  from  their  post  on  the  opposite 
side ;  and  obliged  them  to  retire  to  the  hills. 

The  Vizir  impelled,  on  the  one  side  by  the  des- 
perate state  of  his  affairs,  on  the  other  by  hopes  <^ 
moderate  treatment  from  the  English,  resolved  to 
throw  himself  entirely  upon  their  generosity,  by  ' 
placing  his  person  in  their  hands.  On  the  19th  of 
May,  General  Camac  received,  written  partly  by  the 
Nabob  with  his  own  hand,  a  letter,  in  which  he  in- 
formed that  officer  that  he  was  on  his  way  to  meet 
Aim.  The  General  received  him  with  the  highest 
marks  of  distinction ;  and  all  parties  recommended  a 
deUcate  and  liberal  treatment.  The  final  settlement 
of  the  terms  of  pacification  was  reserved  for  the  pre- 
sence of  Clive.  As  it  was  unanimously  agreed,  that 
it  would  cost  the  Company  ihore  to  defend  the 
country  of  the  Viziis  than  it  would  yield  in  revenue; 
that  Suja  Dowla  was  m(»*e  capable  of  defending  It 
than  the  Emperor,  to  whom  it  had  been  formerly 
promised,  or  than  any  other  chief  who  could  be  set 
up;  and  that  in  the  hands  of  the  Vizir  it  might  fbrm 
a  barrier  against  the  Mahrattas  and  Afghauns ;  it 
was  determined  to  restore  to  him  the  whole  of  bis 
dominions,  with  the  exception  of  Allahabad  and 
Corah,  which  were  to  be  reserved  to  the  Emperor. 

When  the  first  conference  was  held  with  the  Viziir 
on  tbe  Sd  of  Auj^st^  he  strongly  expressed  hit 
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562  Arrangement  with  the  Emperor. 

BOOK  IV.  gratitude  for  the  extent  of  dominion  which  his  con- 
,  ^'  querors  were  willing  to  restore;  and  readily  agreed 

1765.  ^  ^^^  payment  of  fifty  lacks  of  rupees  demanded  in 
compensation  for  the  expenses  of  the  war :  But,  when 
it  was  proposed  to  him  to  permit  the  English  to 
trade,  free  from  duties,  and  erect  factories  in  his 
dominions,  he  represented  so  earnestly  the  abuses 
which,  under  the  name  of  trade,  the  Company's  ser- 
vants and  their  agents  had  perpetrated  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa  ;  and  expressed 
with  so  much  vehemence  his  apprehension  of  dis- 
putes, and  the  impossibility  they  would  create  of 
long  preserving  the  blessings  of  peace,  that  Clive 
agreed,  in  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  to  omit  the  very 
names  of  trade  and  factories. 

The  Raja  Bulwant  Sing,  who  held,  as  depen- 
dencies of  the  Subah  of  Oude,  the  Siemindarees  of 
Benares  and  Gauzeepore,  had  joined  the  English  and 
rendered  important  service,  in  the  late  wars  against 
the  Vizir.  It  was,  therefore,  incumbent  upon  them 
to  yield  him  protection  against  the  resentment  of  a 
chief  whose  power  he  could,  not  resist.  The  Vizir 
bound  himself  not.  to  molest  the  Rajah,  in  the  pos- 
session of  his  former  dominions  ;  and  the  Rajah  was 
held  bound  to  pay  him  the  same  tribute  as  before. 
The  Vizir  and  the  English  engaged  to  afford  as- 
sistance,- each  to  the  other,  in  case  the  territory  of 
the  other  was  invaded;  and  the  Vizir  engaged  never 
to  harbour  or  employ  Meer  Causim  or  Sumroo. 

The  business  with  the  Emperor  was  the  next  sub- 
ject of  negotiation  which  claimed  the  exertions  of 
Clive.  Of  the  annual  tribute  to  the  Emperor,  con- 
tracted for  in  the  names  of  Meer  Jaffier,  Meer 
Causim,  and  Nujeem  ad  Dowla,  as  the  imperial 
revenue  from  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa,  thirty  lacks 
were  unpaid.     Of  this  debt,  the  indigent  sovereign 
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Grant  of  the  Duannet.  ^-^  363 

was  frankly  and  definitively  told»  that  not  a  single  BOORiv« 
rupee  would  ever  be  given  him.  The  sum  which  ^^^^"^^ 
had,  under  the  English  authority,  been  assigned  as  ,w„  ' 
the  share  due  to  him  of  the  revenue  of  these  pro- 
vinces, was  twenty-six  lacks  of  rupees  in  money, 
and  jaghires  or  land  to  the  annual  amount  of  five 
lacks  and  a  half.  The  jaghires,  it  was  now  made 
known  to  him,  that  he  must  henceforth  renounce. 
He  expressed'  warmth,  and  even  resentment,  upon 
the  hardness  of  these  arbitrary  conditions ;  but  the 
necessities  of  the  humbled  monarch  left  him  without 
means  of  relief*  The  twenty-six  lacks  of  rupees 
were  continued  as  his  portion  of  the  revenues ;  and  he 
was  put  in  possession  of  the  countries  of  Corah  and 
Allahabad.  On  his  part  was  required  the  imperial 
^rant  of  the  duannee,  or  collection  and  receipt  of  the 
revenues,  in  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa.  The  phir- 
maun  of  the  duannee^  which  marks  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  eras^n  the  history  of  the  Company,  con-  , 
stituting  them  martera  of  so  great  an  empire,  in 
name  and  in  responsibility^  as  well  as  in  power^^  was 
dated  the  12th  day  of  August,  1765.  Along  with 
the  duannee  was  required  of  the  Emperor  his  imperial 
confirmation  of  all  the  territory  which  the  Company 
possessed  throughout  the  nominal  extent  of  the 
Mogul  empire.  Among  these  confirmations  was  not 
forgotten  the  jaghire  of  Lord  Clive;  a  possession, 
the  dispute  about  which  that  powerful  servant  had  . 
compromised  before  his  departure  from  England,  by 
.yielding  the  reversion  to  the  Company,  after  ten 
years*  payment,  if  so  long  he  should  live. 
.    It  was  in  the  course  of  this  summer  that,  in  pur* 

1  The  Select  Committee  express  atroDglj  their  sense  of  the  ostensible 
change;  in  their  Consaltation,  18th  Sept.  1765,  describing  the  Compaaj 
as  having  **  come  into  the  place  of  the  country  government,  by  his  Ma- 
jesty's royal  grant  of  the  duannee."  See  Fourth  Report,  Committee  of 
Secrecy  of  Uonse  of  Commons,  1773.    A  ppendix,  No.  88. 
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964  "^  Consideration  of  the  intand  Trade. 

BOOK  IV.  suance  of  the  terms  of  the  treaty  concluded  in  Europe 
Chap.  7.  ij^tween  the  English  and  the  French,  the  settlements 
jvg-  of  that  nation  at  Chandemagor  and  other  places  in 
Bengal,  were  restored* 

On  the  7th  of  September,  Lord  CKve  reamed  his 
seat,  in  the  Select  Committee ;  in  which  the  urgent 
questions  respecting  the  inland  trade  now  constituted 
the  grand  subject  of  consultation.  The  Company's 
letter  of  the  8th  of  February,  1764,  completely  pro- 
hibiting the  inland  trade  of  their  senrants,  was  taken 
into  consideration  by  the  Board,  on  the  17th  of  Oc- 
tober, in  the  same  year.  And  it  was  resolved,  that 
all  the  branches  of  that  trade,  which  it  was  worth 
while  to  carry  on,  should  still  be  steadfastly  retained; 
but  that  proper  respect  should  be  shown  to  the  com- 
mands of  their  masters ;  and  what  was  of  no  value  to 
keep  should  be  immediately  and  completely  resigned. 
The  grand  articles  of  the  interior  trade  of  Bengal 
wei^  6alt,  beetel-nut,  and  tobacco;  of  which  salt  was 
out  of  all  proportion  the  most  important :  Tobacco  in 
particular  was  so  inconsiderable,  that  few,  if  any,  of 
the  Company's  servants  had  engaged  in  it.  The  de- 
termination was,  to  give  up  the  tobacco,  preserving 
and  securing  the  beetd-nut  and  the  salt.  It  must 
not,  hbwever,  be  forgotten  that  an  order  was  now 
issued,  prohibiting  the  practice  of  forcing  the  natives 
to  buy  and  sell  at  any  price  which  the  Company's 
servants  thought  proper  to  command. 

On  the  1st  of  June,  1764?,  a  letter  was  written  by 
the  Court  of  Directors,  in  consequence  of  the  resolu* 
tion  of  the  Court  of  Proprietors  that  the  letter  of  the 
8th  of  February  should  be  reconsidered.  In  this,  the 
Directors  declared,  that  the  terms  imposed  upon  Meer 
Causim  for  the  regulation  of  the  private  trade  in  the 
interior  **  appeared  to  them  so  injurious  to  the  Nabob 
and  the  natives,  that  they  could  not,  ia  the  verjr 
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BaCure  of  them,  tend  to  any  thing  but  the  producing  book  x  v. 
general  heart-burning  and  dissatisfactions :  That  the  ^°^^'  ^' 
orders,  therefore,  in  their  letter  of  the  8th  of  Fe-  27^5, 
bruaiy  should  remain  in  force  until  a  more  equitable 
and  satisfiu^tory  plan  could  be  formed  and  adopted ; 
and,  as  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  frame  such  a 
plan  at  home,  destitute  as  they  were  of  the  informa- 
tions and  lights  necessary  to  guide  them  in  settling 
such  an  important  ^air — the  Copimittee  were  there- 
fore ordered,  as  soon  after  the  receipt  of  this  letter 
as  might  be  convenient,  to  consult  the  Nabob  as  to 
the  manner  of  carrying  on  the  inland  trade,  and 
thereupon  to  form  a  proper  and  equitable  plan  for  that 
purpose,  and  transmit  the  same  to  the  Dbectors ;  ac« 
companied  by  such  eicplanations,  observations,  and 
renuurks,  as  might  enable  them  to  give  their  senti- 
ments and  directions  thereupon  in  a  f^ll  and  explicit 
manner : — And  in  doing  this,  as  before  observed,  they 
were  to  have  a  particular  regard  to  the  interest  and 
entire  satisfinction  of  the  Nabob.'*  It  was  agreed,  in 
general  consultation  at  Fort  William,  on  the  25th  of 
January,  1765,  to  defer  all  proceedings  on^ihis  order, 
till  the  arrival  of  Lord  CUve ;  and  in  the  meap  time, 
in  defiance  of  both  letters,  the  course  of  the  iiiland 
trade  remained  undisturbed. 

One  important  circumstance  in  the  letter  of  the 
1st  of  June,  the  Pirectcnrs  themselves  interpreted,  one 
way;  their  servants  in  India  chose  to  interpret, 
another.  The  servants  inferred  that  the  letter  em- 
powered them  not  only  to  contrive  a  plan,  but  also  to 
put  it  in  practice.  It  was  ipaintain^  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  letter  only  authorized  them  to  devise 
a  plan,  and  transmit  the  account  of  it  to  the  Direc- 
tors. The  letter,  as  usual,  was  vague  and  ambigu- 
ous ;  and  those  who  had  to  act  upon  it,  at  so  vast 
a  distance,  preferred,  as  might  h^ve  been  expected. 
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966  Clive  engages  in  the  inland  Trade. 

BOOK  IV.  the  interpretation  which  best  suited  their  own  in- 

^"^'''^'  terests, 
1765.  ^*  ^  worthy  of  particular  remark,  that  Lord  Clive, 
as  he  declares  to  the  Directors  themselves/  framed 
the  plan,  which  was  afterwards  adopted,  during  his 
voyage  to  India.  But,  as  he  could  not  then  have  any 
lights  which  he  had  not  in  England,  he  might,  unless 
he  had  determined  not  to  be  governed  by  the  Direc- 
tors, have  opened  to  them  his  project,  before  he  de- 
parted ;  and  have  allowed  to  his  masters  the  privilege 
of  deciding. 

It  is  not  less  worthy  of  remark,  that  Clive  and  the 
other  Members  of  the  Select  Committee;  Camac 
excepted,  who  had  not  left  the  army ;  formed  a  part- 
nership before  the  beginning  of  June,  for  buying  up 
large  quantities  of  salt ;  that  all  the  purchases  were 
made  during  the  month  of  June,  and  that  in  nine 
months  the  parties  realized  a  profit,  including  in- 
rerest,  of  about  forty-five  per  cent.  In  apology  for 
Clive,  it  was  stated,  that  he  brought  out  with  him 
three  gentlemen  from  England,  Mr.  Strachey,  his 
secretary ;  Mr.  Maskelyne,  an  old  friend  and  fellow- 
servant  of  the  Company ;  and  Mr.  Ingham,  his  sur- 
geon ;  and  that  for  the  sake  of  making  a  fortune  to 
them  he  engaged  in  that  suspicious  transaction.  If  a 
proceeding,  however,  is  in  its  own  nature  shameful ; 
there  is  but  little  saved,  when 'the  emolument  is  only 
made  to  go  into  the  pocket  of  a  connexion. 

On  the  10th  of  August,  after  these  purchases  had 
for  some  time  been  completed,  and  after  certain  in- 
quiries had  been  made  respecting  the  usual  prices  of 
salt  in  different  places ;  it  was  resolved,  in  a  Select 
Committee  composed  of  only  Mr.  Sumner  and  Mr. 
Yerelst,  That  a  monopoly  should  be  formed  of  the 

»  In  his  letter,  dated  Calcutta,  Ist  February,  1766. 
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trade  in  salt,  beetel-nut,  aiid  tobacco,  to  be  carried  on  BOOK  i  v. 
exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  the  superior  servants  of  ^"^^'  ^' 
the  Company.  After  several  consultations,  the  fol-  i^s^^ 
lowing  rules  were  adopted :  That,  deducting  a  duty 
to  the  Company,  computed  to  produce  100,000/.  per 
annum,  the  profits  should  be  divided  among  three 
classes  of  proprietors :  That,  in  the  first  class,  should 
be  allowed;  to  the  governor,  five  shares;  to  the 
second  in  council,  three  shares  ;  to  the  general,  three 
shares ;  ten  gentlemen  of  council,  each,  two  shares ; 
two  colonels,  each,  two  shares — in  all  thirty-five: 
That,  in  the  second  class,  consisting  of  one  chaplain, 
fourteen  senior  merchants,  and  three  lieutenant- 
colonels,  in  all  eighteen  persons,  two«thirds  of  one 
share  should  be  granted  to  each,  or  twelve  shares  to 
the  whole :  In  the  third  class,  consisting  of  thirteen 
fisictors,  four  majors,  four  first  surgeons  at  the  presi- 
dency, two  first  surgeons  at  the  army,  one  secretary 
to  the  council,  one  sub-accountant,  one  Persian  trans- 
lator, and  one  sub-export-warehouse-keeper,  in  all 
twenty-seven  persons,  one-third  of  a  share  should  be 
distributed  to  each,  or  nine  shares  to  the  whole :  That 
a  committee  of  four,  empowered  to  make  bye-laws,' 
borrow  money,  and  determine  the  amount  of  capital, 
should  be  appointed  for  the  entire  management  of  the 
concern  :  That  the  purchases  should  be  made  by  con- 
tract: That  the  goods  should  be  conveyed  by  the 
agents  of.  the  association  to  certain  fixed  places*  and 
there  sold  to  the  native  merchants  and  retailers  at 
established  and  invariable  prices :  That  the  exclusive 
power  of  making  those  purchases  should  be  insured 
to  the  association  for  one  year :  And  that  European 
agents  should  be  allowed  to  conduct  the  business  of 
the  society  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

In  defence  of  this  scheme,  it  was  urged,  that  by 
the  prohibition  of  presents,  and  the  growing  share  of 
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BOOKiv.the  export  wid  import  trade  engrossed  hj  tiie  Com- 
^^^'  ^'  pany's  investment^  the  pay  of  their  savants  was  re- 
1765*  ^uc^d  to  the  means  of  a  bare  subsistence;  that  be- 
sides the  hardship  of  this  policy,  the  wisdom  was 
very  defective,  since  it  was  absurd  to  suppose  that 
men  deprived  of  the  means  of  enriching  theioselyes 
by  legitimate,  would  abstain  from  illegitimate  means, 
when  placed  to  a  boundless  extent  in  their  power; 
that  a  too  rapid  enriching  of  thesir  servants,  by  en- 
abling them  to  hurry  to  England,  and  leaving  none 
but  inexperienced  youths  to  conduct  their  affairs,  wa& 
ruinous  to  their  interests ;  and  that,  by  the  admiiaUe 
arrangements  of  the  trade  society,  a  proper  fortune 
was  secured  to  those  who  had  attained  a  certain 
station  in  the  service,  without  incurring  the  danger  of 
sending  them  home  enriched  at  too  early  a  period. 

Upon  these  arguments,  one  reflection '  cannot  be 
withheld,  because  the  occasions  for  its  application  are 
-  exceedingly  numerous,  and  because  it  appears,  un- 
happily, to.  be  not  frequently  made.  It  is  contrarj 
to  experience,  that  by  deriving  large  emoluments 
from  an  office  the  person  who  holds  it  will  be  less 
eager  to  grasp  at  any  unlawful  gains  which  are  with* 
in  his  reach.  The  avidity  for  more  is  not  in  general 
diminished  by  the  amount  of  what  is  possessed.  A 
trifling  sum  will  doubtless  lose  something  of  its  ap- 
parent magnitude  in  the  eye  of  a  man  of  wealth ;  but 
the  vast  sums  are  those  alone  which  are  of  much  im- 
portance ;  and  they,  we  find,  are  as  resistless  a  t^np- 
tation  to  the  rich  as  to  the  poor.  The  prevalence  of 
the  idea  that  satiating  the  servants  of  the  public  with 
wealth  is  a  secret  for  rendering  them  honest,  only 
proves  how  little  the  art  of  government  has  borrowed 
as  yet  from  the  science  of  human  nature.  If,  with 
immense  emoluments,  a  door  is  left  open  to  miscon- 
duct, the  misconduct  is  but .  the  more  ensured ;  be- 
2 
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eftlis6  the  power  of  the  offender  affords  him  a  shield  BOoKlV. 
against  both  poptilar  contempt  and  legal  chastise-  ^"^^•^' 
ment.     If  the  servants  of  the  Company,  as  Clive    j^fi^ 
and  his  Committee  so  positively  affirmed,  had  it  id 
their  power,  and  fai  their  inclination,  to  pillage  and 
embezzle,  when  their  incomes  were  small ;  the  mere 
enlargement  of  their   incomes    would  add  to  the 
power,  and  oould  not  much  detrac]^  from  the  incU'^ 
nation* 

At  the  time  of  these  proceedings,  the  Select  Com-» 
mittee  were  deprived  of  the  shelter  even  of  an  am^' 
biguous  expression;  and  knew  that  they  were  acting  in 
eicpress  defiance  of  the  wishes  and  commands  of  theiif 
superiors.  Under  date  the  15th  of  February,  1765^ 
the  EMrectors  had  written  in  tiie  following'  te!rms^ 
^  In  our  letters  of  the  8th  February  And  l^t  June 
last,  we  ^ve  our  sentiments  and  dirdctidns  very  fully 
in  respect  to  the  inland  trade  of  Bengal  ;-^we  now 
enforce  the  same  in  the  strongest  manner,  and  posi-' 
tivdy  insist  that  you  take  no  steps  whatever  totvardii^ 
renewing  this  trade,  without  our  express  leave ;  for' 
which  reason  you  must  not  fail  to  give  us  the  fullest 
information  upon  the  subject,  agreeable  to  our  above*'' 
mentioned  directions.** 

Having  thus  established  the  private  trade  Society^ 
the  Committee  proceeded  to  introduce  other  regula^-^ 
tions  which  the  state  of  affiurs  appeared  tp  require^ 
It  had  been  a  common  practice  with  members  cf  the 
Council,  instead  of  remaining  at  the  Board  for  the 
business  of  the  Presidency,  to  receive  nomination  to 
the  chiefship  of  factories,  as  often  as  additional  means 
of  accumulating  mon^  were  there  placed*  in  their 
hands.  To  this  practice  the  Committee,  on  very  good 
grounds,  resolved  to  put  an  end.  ^*  We  are  con- 
vinced," they  said,  **  by  very  late  experience,  that 
the  toost  flagrant  oppressions  may  be  wtotonly  com- 

VOL.  MI.   '  2  b 
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aooElv.iqitted  in  those  employments,  by  Members  of  the 
°^^'  ^'  Board,  which  would  hot  be  tolerated  in  junior  ser- 
1765»  vants ;  and  that  the  dread  and  awe  annexed  to  their 
station,  as  counsellors,  has  too  frequently  screened 
them  from  complaints,  which  would  be  lodged  with^ 
out  fear  or  scruple  against  inferior  servants."  Tett 
with  this  experience  before  them,  they  recommended 
great  emolument  as  a  security  against  corruption. 
The  Committee  further  remarked,  that  not  only  the 
business,  which  was  thus  engrossed  by  the  Members 
of  the  Board,  could  be  as  well  transacted  by  a  junior 
servant,  at  much  less  expense ;  but  that  other  incon- 
veniendes,  still  niore  pernicious,  were  incurred;  that 
by  the  absence  of  so  many  members  of  the  boards  it 
bad  been  necessary  to  increase  their  numbers  from 
twelve  to  sixteen ;  that  by  the  regular  departure  to 
the  out-settlements  of  those  IMtembera  of  the  Council 
who  had  the  greatest  inlSuence  to  procure  their  own  ap- 
pointment, there  was  so  rapid  a  change  of  counsdlon 
at  the  board,  where  only  the  youngest  and  most  inex- 
perienced remained,  that  the  business  of  the  Pissi* 
dency  was  obliged  to  be  conducted  by  men  deficient 
in  the  knowledge  and  experience  necessary  for  cany- 
ing  it  on. 

Another  measure,  productive  of  considerable  ini- 
tation  and  disturbance,  was  promoted  by  Clive.  The 
X  rapid  acquisition  of  riches  in  Bengal  had  recently 
sent  so  many  of  the  superior  servants,  along  with 
their  fortunes,  to  Europe,  that  few  remained  to  fill  up 
the  vacancies  in  the  Coundl,  except  either  men  very 
young  and  inexperienced,  or  those  whom  Clive  de- 
scribed as  tainted  with  the  corruptions  which  had 
vitiated  the  administration.  The  Committee  say, 
**  It  is  with  the  utmost  regret  we  think  it  incumbent 
on  us  to  declare,  that  in  the  whole  list  of  your  junior 
merchants,  there  are  not  more  than  three  or  four 
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gentlemen  whom  we  could  possibly  recommend  to  bOokiv. 
higher  stations  at  present"    They  acc(»dingly  for*    ^  ' 
hofre  to  supply  the  vacancies  which  occurred  in  the    nc3^ 
Council,  and  resolved  upon  calling  a  certain  number 
of  servants  at  the  other  presidencies,  to  supersede 
those  in  Bengal    They  paid  to  their  employers  the 
compliment  of  recommending  the  measure  to  their 
consideration  ;  but  waited  not  for  their  decision,  for, 
in  two  months  from  the  date  of  their  letter,  four 
gentlemen  arrived  from  Madras,  and  soon  after  took 
then:  seats  at  the  Board.^ 

Among  the  circumstances  not  strongly  recom* 
mended  to  Lonl  Clive  by  the  Company,  was  the  re* 
duction  of  the  military  expenses ;  which  absorbed  all 
tiieir  revenues,  and  rendered  their  ascendancy  in  the 
country  a  burden  rather  than  advantage.    As  ser* 


1  The  effects  of  this  meaflare  are  thus  described  by  the  Commictee 
theintelTes :  **  As  soon  as  this  measure  became  known  by  reports  fitna 
Madras*  the  young  gentlemen  of  the  settlement  had  set  themselves  up 
for  judges  of  the  propriety  of  our  conduct,  and  the  degree  of  tbev  own 
merit.^  It  is  to  be  observed  that  by  '*  young  gentlemen,''  here  is  to  be 
understDod  all  thofre,  without  exception,  who  were  not  of  the  council,  that 
is,  all  those  whose  interests  were  sheeted  by  this  unusual  proceeding ;  and 
they  were  even  joined  by  several  Members  of  the  Council.  That  Clive 
should  treat  as  unendurable  in  such  persons  to  express  an  unfavooraUe 
f)|iinion  upon  his  conduct,  or  upon  a  ti^eatment  which  they  naturally  re* 
garded  as  highly  injurious  to  themselves,  is  in  the  genuine  strain  of 
power,  both  in  India  and  Europe.  The  Commitee  continue:  ''They 
have  not  only  set  their  hands  to  the  memorial  of  complaint,  but  entered 
into  associations  unbecoming  at  their  years,  and  destructive  of  that  sub* 
ordination,  without  which  no  government  can  stand ;  all  visits  to  the 
President  are  forbidden ;  all  invitations  from  bim  and  the  Members  of 
the  Committae  are  to  be  slighted ;  the  gentlemen  called  down  by  our 
authority  firom  Madras  are  to  be  treated  witK  neglect  and  contempt^ 
Even  the  Secretary  to  the  Council  distinguished  himself  in  this  associa- 
tion ;  was  dismissed  from  his  office ;  and  suspended  the  service.  Tht 
Coounittee  add,  ''  You  will  be  astonished  to  observe  at  th«  head  of  this 
list,  two  members  of  your  Council,  who  subscribe  their  names  in 
testimony  of  their  sense  of  the  iojustice  done  to  the  younger  servants.^ 
Letter  from  the  Select  Comouttcv  to  the  Directora,  dafed  1st  Jannary, 

irao. 

SB  2 
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fiOORlv.  vice  in  the  field  is,  in  IndU^  attended  with  peculiar 
°^^'  charges  to  the  officers,  the  Company  had,  at  an  early 
1765.  pci'iod  of  their  wars,  found  it  necessary  to  allow  their 
officers,  during  the  time  of  campaign,  a  certain  addi^ 
"tion  to  their  daily  pay,  which,  in  the  language  of  the 
country,  was  styled  batta,  or  indemnity  for  field 
expenses. 

When  the  English  forces  took  the  field  with  Meer 
Jaffier  after  the  battle  of  Plassy,  to  cherish  their 
good-will,  on  which  he  was  so  dependent,  that  Nabob 
afforded  to  the  officers  twice  the  ordinary  sum,  and 
this  allowance  was  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
double  batta.  As  long  as  the  troops  continued  to  be 
paid  by  Meer  Causim,  the  Company  felt  no  prevail- 
ing motive  to  lessen  an  expense,  which  pleased  the 
officers,  and  oppressed  only  the  Nabob.  When  they 
perceived,  upon  the  assignment  of  territorial  revenues 
for  the  expense  of  the  army,  that  what  could  be  with- 
held from  the  army  would  accrue  to  themselves,  they 
issued  repeated  orders  for  the  reduction  of  the  batta. 
But  the  dangers  of  the  country  had  rendered  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  army  so  necessary ;  and  they  to  whom 
the  powers  of  government  were  entrusted  had  so  lit- 
tle dared  to  venture  their  authority  in  a  contest  with 
the  military,  that  double  batta  had  hitherto  been  al- 
lowed to  remain. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  war  with  Suja  Dowla, 
the  troops  were  regimented,  according  to  a  plan  pro- 
posed by  Clive  and  sanctioned  by  the  Company  be- 
fore hi^  departure  firom  England ;  divided  into  three 
brigades,  each  consisting  of  one  regiment  of  Euro- 
pean infantry,  one  company  of  artillery,  six  battisJions 
of  Sepoys,  and  one  troop  of  black  cavalry ;  and  were 
stationed,  one  brigade  at  Mongheer,  300  miles  from 
Calcutta;  another  at  Bankipore^  near  Patna,  100  miles 
beyond  Mongeer ;  and  the  third  at  Allahabad,  200 
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miles  beyond  Patna ;  whither  it'  had  been  sent  as  h  BOOKIV. 
security  against  the  Mahrattas,  whom  the  Emperor    ^^^"  ^' 
and  Vizir  were  far  too  reduced  to  be  able  to  ojpi*  .i?M. 
pose. 

In  this  situation  the  Select  Committee  issued  an 
order,  that  on  the  1st  of  January,  1766,  the  double 
batta  should  cease ;  and  that  the  officers  in  Bengal, 
with  some  exceptions  in  favour  of  the  troops  in  the 
moist  distant  and  expensive  stations,  should  be  placed 
on  the  same  footing  with  those  on  the  coast  of  Coro* 
mandel ;  that  is,  receive  single  batta,  when  in  the 
field;  in  garrison  or  cantonments,  no  batta  at  all. 

Tfhe  officers,  who,  along  with  the  rest  of  their 
countrymen,  had  formed  unbounded  notions  of  the 
wealth  of  India,  and  whose  imaginations  naturally 
exaggerated  the  fortunes  whidi  were  making  in  the 
civil  branch  of  the  service,  had  received  every  jM'e- 
vious  intimation  of  this  reduction  with  the  loudest 
complaints  and  remonstrances;  and  treated  the  pe- 
remptory decree  which  was  now  issued,  as  an  act  of. 
the  highest  injustice ;  and  as  a  most  unworthy  at* 
tempt  to  deprive  them  of  a  share  of  those  rich  ad- 
vantages for  which  they  had  fought  and  bled,  only 
that  a  larger  stream  of  emolument  might  flow  into  the 
laps  of  those  very  men  who  were  the  instruments  of 
their  oppression. 

At  all  times,  and  especially  in  situations  in  any 
degree  resembling  that  of  the  British  in  India,  it  has 
been  found  a  hazardous  act  to  reduce  the  advantages 
bf  an  army ;  and  Clive  appears  to  have  greatly  mis- 
calculated either  the  weight  of  his  own  authority,  or 
the  delicacy  of  the  operation.  Without  any  endea- 
vour to  prepare  the  minds  of  the  men,  the  order  was 
issued  and  enforced ;  and  without  any  care  to  watch 
ite  effects,  the  Govemw  remained  in  perfect  security 
and  igncH^ance^  till  the  end  of  April,  wbe^q  be  reodved 
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BOOKiv.  n  letter,  informing'  him  that  a  most  aianamg  conspi- 
^^^^'  ^*  racy,  emlnracing  almost  every  officer  in  the  army,  wai 

1799.  ^^  ^^^  execution. 

As  early  as  the  month  of  December  a  combination 
began.  Private  meetings  and  cansultations  were 
held,  secret  committees  were  formed,  and  *cone8- 
pondence  carried  on.  The  combustion  first  began  in 
/  the  brigade  at  Mongheer ;  but  was  soon,  by  letter, 
communicated  to  the  rest,  whose  bosoms  were  per- 
fectly prepared  for  inflammation.  The  plan  con- 
-  certed  was,  that  the.  officers  should  resign  their  oom- 
missions  in  a  body,  and,  by  leaving  the  army  total^ 
ungovemed,  make  the  constituted  authorities  submit 
to  their  terms.  Nearly  two  hundred  comnussimis  of 
captains  and  subalterns  were  in  a  short  time  collected. 
Besides  a  solemn  oath  of  secrecy,  they  bound  them* 
aelves  by  a  similar  obligation,  to  preserve,  at  the  ha- 
Eard  of.  their  own  Uves,  the  life  of  any  (^cer,  whom 
ii  Court  Martial  might  condemn  to  death.  Each 
officer  executed  a  penalty  bond  of  500/.,  not  to 
accept  his  commission  till  double  batta  was  restored. 
A  subscription  was  raised  among  them  to  establish  a 
fund  for  the  indemnification  of  those  who  might 
suffer  in  the  prosecution  of  the  enterprise ;  and  to 
this,  it  was  understood,  that  the  gentlemen  in  the 
dvil  service,  and  even  those  at  the  Presidenqr,  largely 
contributed 

When  the  army  was  in  this  situation,  a  body  of 
between  fifty  and  sixty  thousand  Mahrattas  qipeared 
on  the  frontiers  of  Corah,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  from  Allahabad.  To  watch  their  motions,  the 
brigade  remaining  in  garrison  at  that  city  was  order* 
ed  to  encamp  at  Seragepore.  Eariy  in  April  Lord 
Clive,  accompanied  by  General  Camac,  had  repaired 
to  Moorshedabad,  in  order  to  regulate  the  coUectioos 
0i  the  revenue  for  the  aucc^diog  year,  to  raceiva 
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frun  SiijA  Dowla  the  balance  of  hb  pajmeiits,  and  to  ^^^^* 
hold  a  congress  of  the  native  chiefs  or  princes,  who      ^^' 
Wete  di^po^  to  forth  an  alliance  for  mutual  defence    17^, 
i^j;aindt  the  Mahrattas.    On  the  1 9th  was  trans- 
nntfced  to  him,  from  the  Select  Committee,  a  remon- 
sttPioice  received  from  the  officers  of  the  third  brigadej 
eltpressed  in  very  high  language,  which  hfe  directed 
to  be  answered  with  little  respect.    It  was  not  till 
late  4n  the  evening  of  the  28th ;  when  he  received  a 
letter  ttom  Sir  Robert  Fletcher,  the  commanding 
officer  at  Mongheer;   that  Clive  had  the  slightest 
knowledge. or  suspicion  of  a  conspiracy  so  extensive, 
and  of  which  the  complicated  operations  had  beeti 
going  on  for  several  months. 

At  Bankipore,  a  considerable  part  of  the  canton* 
ments  had  been  burnt  down ;  and  a  Coiirt  Martial 
was  held  upon  one  of  the  officers,  accused  of  bavin^^ 
been  the  voluntary  cause. .  The  act  proceeded  from 
a  quarrel  between  him  atid  another  officer,  who  at- 
tempted to  take  away  his  commission  by  force;  and, 
upon  exploring  the  reason  of  this  extra(»xlinary  oper-  ^ 
ation,  the  existence  of  the  combination  was  disclosed. 
The  commanding  officer  immecUately  dispatched  an 
account  of  the  discovery  to  Sir  Robert  Fletcher  at 
Mongheer ;  who  Was  by  no  means  unacquainted  with 
the  proceedings  in  his  own  brigade,  but  was  only  now 
induced  to  give  intimation  of  them  to  his  superiors, 
^t  was  the  plan  of  the  officers  to  resign  their  com* 
missions  on  the  Ist  of  June ;  but  this  di3eovery  de- 
termilied  th^m,  with  the  exception  of  the  brigade  at 
Allahabad,  to  whom  information  could  not  be  for- 
warded in  time,  to  execute  their  purpose  a  montii 
earlier. 

Clive  at  first  could  not  allow  himself  to  believe 
that  the  combination  was  extensive;   or  that  any 
cMsidetaMe  number  of  men,  the  whole  of  whose 
1 
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BOOKIV;  prospects  in  life  was  founded  upon  the  sertic^  woaU 
^^^'  ^'  have  resolution  to  persevere  in  a  scheme,  by  which 
1766.  ^^  danger  of  exclusion  from  it>  not  to  speak  of  other 
consequences,  was  unavoidably  incurred*  It  was  one 
of  those  scenes,  however,  in  wl^oh  he  was  admirably 
calculated  to  act  ^dth  success.  Resolute  and  darings 
fear  n^ver  tymed  him  aside  from  his  purposes;  or 
deprived  him  of  the  most  collect^  ex^ons  of  his 
mind  in  the  greatest  emergencies.  To  submit  t^  the 
violent  demands  of  a  body  of  armed  men,  was  tp  re^ 
9ign  th^  government.  He  had  a  few  officers  in  his 
9uite  upon  whom  he  could  depend ;  a  few  more,  he 
concluded,  might  yet  be  found  at  Calcutta,  and  the 
factories ;  and  some  of  the  free  merchants  might  ac^ 
Cppt  of  COIPinissions.  The  grand  object  was  to  pre- 
^rve  the  pommpn  ^}diers  in  order  and  obedience,  till 
a  fresh  supply  of  pagers  frgm  the  other  Presidencies 
Qoqld  be  obtained. 

He  remained  not  long  without  suffideot  evidenca 
tha^  almost  all  the  officers  of  ail  the  three  brigades 
were  invo]lv^  in  the  combination,  and  that  their 
resignations  w^re  tendered.  Directions  were  im« 
mediately  sent  to  the  commanding  officers,  to  find,  if 
possible,  the  leaders  in  the  ctmspiracy ;  to  arrest  those 
officers  wl^iose  conduct  appeared  the  most  dangerous, 
and  detain  them  prisoners ;  above  all  things  to  secure 
the  obedience  of  the  Sepoys  and  black  commanders, 
if  the  Eurppe^  troops. should  appear  to  be  infected 
with  the  disobedience  pf  their  officers.  letters  were 
4ispatchad  to  tl)e  Council  at  Calcutta,  aqd  the  Pre-r 
^dency  at  Fort  St^  George,  to  make  the  greatest  ex^ 
qr^jipn^  for  a  supply  of  officers;  and  Clive  himself 
hastened  towards  Mongheer.  On  the  road  he  re^ 
G^ved  a  letter  from  Colonel  Smith,  who  commanded 
at  AllahftbfKl,  informing  him  that  the  Mahrattaa 
\yere  in  jnotion,  and  that  ^aljagee  JIqw  WJS  ft  Qri^, 
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pee,  with  60»000  men,  coUectiag  boats.  If  reduced  io  BOOK  IV. 
extremitj,  but  not  before,  Smith  was  instructed  to  ^°^^'  ^' 
promise  the  officers  compliance  with  their  demands.       ^m^ 

Expecting  their  resignation  to  produce  all  the 
effects  which  thej  desired,  the  officers  had  concerted 
no  ulterior  measures.  Their  desperation  had  not  led 
them  to  make  any  attempts  to  debauch  the  common 
soldiers.  The  Sepoys  every  where  exhibited  a  steady 
obedience;  and  the  commanding  officers  of  all  the 
brigades  remain^  in  perfect  confidence  of  bein^  able, 
in  case  of  mutiny,  to  put  every  European  soldier  to 
death.  Exeept,  however,  at  Mongheer^  where  sympi^ 
toons  of  mutiny  among  tke  Europeans  were  quickly 
dispelled  by  the  steady  countenance  of  the  Sepoys 
drawn  out  to  attack  them,  no  disturbance  occurred* 
The  officers  at  Mongfaea*  submitted  quietly  to  be 
sent  down  to  Calcutta;  the  greater  part  of  those  be* 
longing  to  the  pther  brigades  retracted:  And  this 
extraordinary  combination,  which,  with  a  somewhat 
longer  sight  on  the  part  of  the  officers,  or  lesd 
of  vigour  and  of  the  awe  of  a  high  reputation  * 
on  the  part  of  the  Governor,  would  have  effected 
a  revolution  in  India,  produced,,  as  ineffectual  re- 
sistance generally  does,  a  subjeotion  more  complete 
than  what  would  have  existed,  if  the  disturbance  had 
never  been  raised.  Some  of  the  officers^  upon  pro* 
fession  of  repentance,  were  allowed  to  resume  the 
service ;  others  were  tried  and  ijashiered.  The  case 
of  Sir  Robert  Fletcher  was  the  most  remarkable: 
lie  had  been  active  in  subduing  the  confederacy; 
but  was  found  to  have  encouraged  its  foimation. 
He  apologized  for  himself  on  two  grounds;  that  he 
wished,  through  the  guilt  of  the  conspiracy,  to  be 
able  to  dismiss  a  number  of  officers,  whose  bad  oon« 
duct  rendered  them  an  iiuuify  to  the  service;  and 
that  be  widied,  through  the  appearance  of  favouring 
the  viQw^  of  the  officers  in  gom^  things,  to  hftve  th^ 
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jEK)OKlv.adtaiitag€  of  a  complete  knowledge  of  their  prcK 

^^•^^  ceediiigs:  A  Court  Martial,  notwithstanding,  found 

jygg^    him  guiltj  of  mutiny,  of  sedition,  and  concealment  of 

mutiny ;  and  he  was  punished  by  ejection  from  the 

service* 

Upon  the  termination  of  this  dangerous  disaffec- 
tion. Lord  Clive  proceeded  to  Choj^irah,  where  he 
was  met  by  Suja  Dowla,  by  the  Minister  of  the  Em- 
peror, and  by  deputies  from  the  Mahratta  Chiefe. 
Suja  Dowla  continued  to  ex[»e8S  the  highest  satis- 
fiEiction  with  the  treaty  which  he  had  lately  concluded 
with  the  Company;  and  cheeifiiUy  advanced  the  re- 
mainder of  the  sum  whiA  he  had  promised  as  flie 
price  of  peace.  The  grand  desire  of  the  Emperor 
was  to  regain  possession  of  the  capital  of  his  ances- 
tors, and  to  mount  the  throne  at  Delhi.  He  had 
exhausted  all  his  arts  of  n^otiation  and  intrigue  to 
obtain  the  assistance  of  the  En^ish }  and  had,  with- 
out their  concurrence,  formed  engagements  with  the 
Mahrattas,  who,  at  his  persuasion,  it  now  appeared, 
and  under  assurances  that  the  English  would  join 
them  in  escorting  him  to  his  capital,  were  assembled 
on  the  confines  of  Corah.  This  ambition  of  the  Em* 
peror  was  ofibnsive  to  the  English ;  who,  as  they  had 
no  intention  to  second  his  views,  dreaded  violently 
his  connexion  with  the  Mahrattas.  The  fbrmation  of  a 
treaty  for  mutual  defence,  including  the  Emperor,  the 
Company,  the  Jaat  ^nd  Rohilla  chiefs,  was  left  to  be 
conducted  by  Suja  Dowla. 

During  these  transactions  died  the  Nabob  of  Bengal, 
Nujeem  ul  Dowla.  He  expired  on  the  8th  of  May,  a 
few  days  after  Clive  had  left  him  at  Moorshedabad.  He 
was  an  intemperate  youth,  of  a  gross  habit  of  body ; 
and  his  death  had  in  it  nothing  surprising.  Its  sud- 
denness, however,  failed  not,  in  a  country  halxituated 
to  deeds  of  darkness  around  a  throne,  to  cover  it 
with  odious  suspicions.    His  brother^  Syeff  ul  Dowl<i» 


Orders  ngukist  Ptivate  Trudt.  S79 

«  youth  rf  sixteen,  was  elevated  to  his  nominal  oiSoe;  BOOKi\\ 
a  change  of  less  importance  npirthan  that  of  ihe^^^^J^ 
chief  of  a  factory •  j^gg^ 

Upon  the  return  of  Clive  to  the  P^reddencyt  the 
private  trade;^  so  dear  to  individuals,  demanded  the 
attention  of  the  Committer  The  native  merchant^ 
to  whom  the  salt  had  been  disposed  of,  at  the  places 
of  the  sodetjr's  sales,  had  re-sold  or  retailed  it^  at  a 
profit  which  the  Committee  deemed  extravagant. 
Instead  of  inquiring  whether,  if  the  trade,  as  alleged 
by  the  Committee,  was  monopolized  and  engrossed 
by  a  combination,  the  means  could  not  be  devised  of 
yielding  U  the  benefit  of  free  competition ;  they  coi^ 
tented  themselves  with  the  easy  and  despotical  expe- 
dient of  ordering  the  commodity  to  be  retailed  at  an 
estaUished  price :  and  by  an  ex-post-facto  law  fined 
the  native  merchants  to  the  amount  of  their  addi- 
ticNoal  gain&^ 

On  the  3d  of  September  the  Select  Committee 
fHTQceeded  to  arrange  the  business  of  the  inland  trade 
society  for  another  year.  The  Company  in  their 
letter  of  the  19th  of  February,  already  received,  had 
dedared  that  they  considered  the  continuance  of  this 
trade  *^  as  an  express  breach  and  violation  of  their 
orders,  and  as  a  determined  resolution  to  sacrifice  the 
Interests  of  the  Company,  and  the  peace  of  the  coun« 
try,  to  lucrative  and  selfish  views.^  Pronouncing, 
**  that  every  servant  concerned  in  that  trade  stood 
^ilty  of  a  breach  of  his  covenants,  and  of  their 
orders^"  they  added,  "Whatever  government  may 
be  established,  or  whatever  unforeseen  circumsMinces 
may  arise,  it  is  our  resolution  to  prohibit,  and  we  do 
absolutely  forbid,  this  trade  of  salt,  beetlermit,  and 
tobacco,  and  of  all  articles  that  are  not  f<>r  export 

>  Sel«»  CoofoltatioD,  l^th  Aftsut,  If 66. 
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B00K1V.  and  import,  according  to  the  spirit  c^the  phirmaani 
^"^^'  ^'  which  does  not  in  the  least  give  any  latitude  what- 
1766  ^^^^^^  ^^^  carrying  on  such  an  inland  trade;  and 
moreover,  we  shall  deem  every  European  concerned 
therein,  directly  or  indirectly,  guilty  of  a  breach  <£ 
his  covenants ;  and  direct  that  he  "be  forthwith  sent 
to  England,  that  we  may  proceed  against  him  ao 
^ordingly.** 

Notwithstanding  these  clear  atid  forciMe  prohibi- 
tions^ the  Committee  proceeded  to  a  renewal  of  the 
monopoly,  as  if  the  orders  of  the  Directors  deserved 
not  a  moment's  regard.  Clive,  in  his  Minute,  turned 
them  carelessly  aside,  observing  that  when  the  Com- 
pany sent  them,  "  they  could  not  have  the  least  idea 
of  that  favourable  change  in  the  affairs  of  these  pro- 
vinces, whereby  the  interest  of  the  Nabob,  with  re- 
gard to  salt,  is  no  longer  immediately  concerned." 
As  a  reason  against  lodging  the  government  of  India 
in  hands  at  the  distance  of  half  the  circumference  of 
the  globe,  the  remark  would  merit  attention:  For 
the  disobedience  of  servants  to  those  who  employed 
them,  it  is  no  justification  at  all ;  because,  extended 
as  far  as  it  is  applicable,  it  rendered  the  servants  of 
the  Company  independent?  and  constituted  them 
masters  of  India. 

One  change  alone,  of  any  importance,  was  intro- 
duced upon  the  regulations  of  the  preceding  year: 
The  salt,  instead  of  being  conveyed  to  the  intOTor, 
was  to  be  sold  at  Calcutta,  and  the  several  places  of 
manufacture.  The  transportation  of  the  conimodity 
to  distant  places,  by  the  agents  of  the  society,  was  a^ 
tended  with  great  trouble  and  expense ;  By  selling  it 
immediately  at  the  places  of  manufacture,  so  much 
was  saved :  And  by  reserving  the  distribution  to  the 
merchants  of  the  country,  a  pretended  boon  was 
granted  to  the  natives*     A  maximum  price  waa 
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fixed;  and  on  t^  8th  of  September  a  Comnii^tee  of  fiOOKiv< 
tnidiB  was  formed  with  directions  for  carrying  the  ^'^^'^\ 
plan  intd  execution.  ^17667* 

.No  sooner  was  this  arrangement  formed,  than 
Glive.  brought  forward  a  proposition  for  prohibiting 
all  fiiture  Govemocs  and  Presidents  from  any  con- 
cern iKrhatsoever  in  trade.  On  the  19th  of  the  very 
same. month,  in  a  Mnute  presented  to  the  Select 
Comiiiittee»  he  represented,  that,  **  Where  such  inw 
raense  revenues  are  concerned,  where  power  and 
authority  are. so* enlarged^  and  where  the  eye  of  jus^ 
tice  and  equity  should  be  ever  watchful,  a  Governor 
ought  not  to  be  embarrassed  with  private  buaness* 
He  qaght  to  be  free  from  every  occupation  in  whidit 
his  judgment  can  possibly  be  biassed  by  his  interest." 
He  therefore  proposed,  that  the  Governor  should 
receive  a  commission  of  one  and  oite-eighth  per  cent, 
upon  the  revenues ;  and  in  return  should  take  a  solemn 
and  public  oath,  and  bind  himself  in  a  penalty  of 
150,000/.  to  derive  no  emolument  or  advantage  from 
his  situation  as  Governor  of  Bengal,  beyond  this 
coimnussion,  with  the  usual  salary  and  perquisites: 
And  a  covenant  to  this  effect  was  formally  executed 
by  him.  That  good  reasons  existed  for  precluding 
the  Governor  from  such  oblique  channel  of  gain^ 
both  as  giving  him  sinister  interests,  and  engrossing 
his  time,  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive :  That  the 
same  reasons  should  not  have  been  seen  to  be  good^ 
for  precluding,  also,  the  members  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee and  the  Council,  might,  though  it  need  not^ 
excite  our  surprise. 

On  the  8th  of  December,  letters  anived  from 
England,  dated  the  17th  of  May,  addressed  both  to 
Clive  and  the  Committee.  In  these  documents  the 
tHrectors  pronounced  the  inland  trade  society  to  be  a 

8. 
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BOOKiv.ykdation  of  thdr  repeated  oiden;  dedai^  that  aD 
^^^*  ^'  those  servants  who  had  been  engaged  in  that  socfety 
1767*  should  be  held  responsible  fo^  a  bileach  of  theur  cove- 
nants; and  commanded  that  the  trade  shoidd  be 
abandoned,  and  should  be  reserved,  free  from  £im>« 
pean  competition^  to  the  natives.  There  was  flto 
longer  any  room  for  direct  disobedienoe*  The  dit- 
sedation  ctf  the  society  was  pronounced.  But  on  the 
score  of  the  contracts  whidi  had  been  finmed  and 
the  advances  made,  the  whole  of  the  exkimg  year 
was  reserved;  and  the  society  was  not  aboUshed  ia 
lact  till  the  14th  of  September,  1768.^ 

Upon  the  I6tfa  of  January,  1767»  Lord  CUve  de- 
dared  his  intention  of  returning  immedjatdy  to 
Eurqie,  on  account  of  his  health;  and  directed  the 
attention  of  the  Select  Committee  to  the  r^gulationt 
which,  previous  to  his  departure,  it  might  appear 
ccpedient  to  adopt.  By  recent  instructions  the  Di* 
rectors  had  empowered  him,  either  to  abolish,  or 
continue  the  Select  Committee,  upon  his  d^Murture^ 
according  as  the  state  of  affairs  might  to  him  appear 
to  require.  He  felt  no  hesitation  in  dedding  for  ita 
cdntinuance;  and  named  as  members  Mr.  Verelsty 
who  was  to  succeed  him  in  the  chair,  Mr.  Cartier^ 
Colond  Smith,  Mr.  Sykes,  imd  Mr.  Beecfaer.    He 


1  Goremor  Vansittart  ii  ynry  serere  i«  his  oondemnatioa  of  this 
society.  ^'  As  I  a^i  of  opinion,^  he  says,  ^  that  ao  universal  equality  of 
trade  in  these  articles  (salt,  beetelniuty  and  tobacco,)  would  be  the  most 
beneficial  footing  it  coald  stand  upon ;  so  I  think  that  a  monopoly  of  it  m 
the  bands  of  a  few  men  of  power  is  the  most  cruel  and  oppraseive.  The 
poor  people  of  the  country  have  not  now  a  hope  of  redress.— »It  is  a  mo* 
nopoly,  in  my  opinion,  of  the  most  injurious  nature. — ^I  could  set  forth  the 
unhappy  condition  of  the  people,  under  this  grievous  monopoly,  in  the 
words  of  a  letter,  which  I  have  received  from  one  of  the  country  nM]> 
chants ;  but  I  think  it  needless,  because  it  must  occur  sufficiently  la 
every  reader  who  has  any  feeling/'  A  Letter  to  the  Proprietors  of  India 
Stock  from  Mr.  Henry  Vansittart,  1767,  p.  88, 89, 93. 
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dqmrt«d  in  the  Britaiima;  and  on  tiie  17th  of  Fe^BOOKiv. 
faniary  Mr.  Yerelst  took  his  oath  as  successor  in  the  ^"^^'^* 
chair.^  1767, 

It  was  the  interest  of  the  servants  in  India,  di}i* 
gently  cidtivated,  perpetually  to  feast  the  Company 
with  the  most  flattering  accounts  of  the  state  of  theic 
affairs.  The  magnitude  of  the  transactions,  which 
had  veoratly  taken  place ;  the  vast  riches  with  winch 
the  new  acquisitions  were  said  to  abound;  the  genecal 
credulity  on  the  subject  of  Indian  opulence;  and  the 
great  fortunes  with  which  a  few  individuals  had 
returned  to  Europe ;  inflamed  the  avarice  of  the  prot 
piietors  of  East  India  Stock;  and  rendered  theni 
impatient  for  a  share  of  treasures,  which  the  imagi* 
nations  of  their  countrymen,  as  well  as  their  own; 
xqpKsented  as  not  only  vast,  but  unlimited.  This 
impulse  earned  them  in  1766  to  raise  their  dividend 
from  six  to  ten  per  cent  The  inflated  conceptions 
of  the  nation  at  large  multiplied  the  purchasers  of 
India  stock ;  and  it  rose  so  high  as  268  per  cent. 
The  proprietors  called  with  importunity  for  a  higher 
return.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  Directors  represented 
the  heavy  debts  of  the  Company ;  and  pointed  out  the 
imprudence  of  taking  an  augmented  dividend,  when 
money  at  a  heavy  interest  must  be  taken  up  to  dis^ 
chaige  it.  In  a  general  Court  held  on  the  6th  of  May, 
1767,  a  dividend  of  twelve  and  half  per  cent*  was 
voted  for  the  year.  The  public  attention  was  vehe* 
mently  roused.  Even  the  interference  of  the  minister 
was  commanded.  He  had  condemned  the  rapacity 
of  the  proprietors  in  augmenting  the  dividend ;  and 
recommended  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com* 


1  For  the  pr«C€diog  train  of  events,  the  principal  sources  of  information 
were  the  Reports  of  the  Two  Committees  of  the  Hoose  of  Commons  in 
1772  and  1773;  Vansittart's  Narrative;  Verelst's  View  of  Bengal; 
Scott*s  History  of  Bengal ;  Seer  Mutakhareen;  dive's  Speech. 
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BOOKtV.  mons»  which  was  actually, formed  in  Novemher  176^ 
Cbap.  7.  fof  tijg  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  state  of  theit 
IMV  affairs.  The  relation  between  the  public,  and  th« 
territory  now  held  by  the  Company  in  India,  called 
for  definition.  It  was  mamtained  on  the  one  hand^ 
as  an  indisputable  maxim  of  law,  supported  by  the 
strongest  consideratioDS  of  utility,  that  no  subjects  of 
.  the  crown  could  acquire  the  sovereignty  of  any  ter^ 
ritory  for  themselves,  but  only  for  the  nation.  On 
the  side  of  the  Company,  the  abstract  rights  of  pro^ 
perty,  and  the  endless  train  of  evils  which  arise  from 
their  infiingement,  were  vehemently  enforced ;  while 
it  was  aflfinned  that  the  Company  held  not  their 
territories  in  sovereignty,  but  only  as  a  farm  granted 
by  the  Mogul,  to  whom  they  actually  paid  an  annual 
rent  An  act  was  passedi  which  directed  that  after 
the  84th  of  June,  1767,  dividends  should  be  voted 
only  by  ballot,  in  general  courts  summoned  ex<« 
pressly  for  that  purpose ;  and  that  no  dividend  above 
ten  per  cent,  for  the  year  should  be  made  before  the 
next  session  of  parliament.  The  resolution  of  the 
Court  of  Proprietors  respecting  a  dividend  of  twelve 
and  half  per  cent«  was  thus  rescinded ;  and  the  right 
of  parliament  to  control  and  command  the  Company 
in  the  distribution  of  their  own  money  asserted  and 
estaUished.  The  question  of  the  sovereignty  was 
not  pushed  at  that  time  to  a  direct  and  express  de* 
cision;  though  a  decision  was  virtually  involved  in 
another  act,  by  which  the  Company,  in  consideration 
of  holding  the  territorial  revenues  for  two  years, 
were  obliged  to  pay  annually  400,000/.  into  the  pub' 
lie  exchequer/ 

The  opinion  which  Lord  Cllve  had  artfully  raised 
of  the  high  prosperity  of  the  Company's  affairs,  and 
of  his  own  extraordinary  share  in  producing  it,  di- 
rected the  overflowings  of  their  gratitude  towards 
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himself;  and  a  proposition  was  brought  forward  and  BOOKtv^ 
carried,  to  grant  him,  for  ten  years  certain,  the  pro-  ^^^^'  ^\ 
duce  of  his  jaghire.  17^7, 

Other  acquisitions  of  Clive  come  subsequently  td 
view.  Notwithstanding  the  covenants  estecuted  by 
th%  servants  of  the  Company,  not  to  receive  any  pre- 
sents from  the  natives,  that  Governor  had  accepted 
five  lacks  of  rupees  during  liis  late  residence  in 
Bengal  fix>m  the  Nabob  Nujeem  ul  Dowla.  It  was  t^ 
represented,  indeed,  as  a  legacy  left  to  him  before  his 
death,  by  Meer  Jaffier,  though  all  indications  pointed 
out  a  present,  to  which  the  name  of  legacy  was  art« 
fully  attached.  At  any  rate,  if  any  sums  might  be 
acquired  under  the  name  of  legacies,  the  covenants 
against  receiving  presents  were  useless  forms.  Lord 
Clive  represented ;  that  upon  the  first  intimation  of 
this  gift,  his  resolution  was  to  refuse  it;  that  he 
changed  his  mind,  upon  reflecting  of  what  importance  - 
it  would  prove  as  a  fund  for  the  benefit  of  invalided 
officers  and  soldiers  in  the  Company's  service ;  and 
that  he  afterwards  prevailed  upon  Syeff  ul  Dowla,  the 
successor  of  Nujeem  ul  Dowla,  to  bestow  three  lacks 
more  for  this  excellent  end.  The  Company  sane- 
tioned  the  appropriation;  and  to  this  ambiguous 
transaction  the  Institution  at  Poplar  owes  its  foun- 
dation. 

Upon  this,  as  upon  his  former  departuf  ej  the  regu- 
lations which  Clive  left  behind^  calculated  for  present 
applause  rather  than  permanent  advantage,  produced 
a  brilliant  appearance  of  immediate  prosperity,  but 
were  fraught  with  the  elements  of  future  difficulty 
and  distress.  A  double  government,  or  an  adminis- 
tration carried  on  iti  name  by  the  Nabob,  in  reality 
by  the  Company,  was  the  favourite  policy  of  Clive;* 

1  The  following  is  an  extract  of  CUve*8  Letter  to  tbe  Select  Com- 
mittee  of  16th  of  January,  1767,  upon  his  leaving  India :  ^  Tbe  fiist    , 
VOL.  IIL  2  C 
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BOOK  IV.  to  whose  mind  a  certain  degree  of  crooked  artifice 
^^^''  ^'  seems  to  have  presented  itself  pretty  congenially  in 
1767*  ^^^^  ^S*i*  ^^  profound  and  skilful  politics.  The  col- 
lection of  the  revenues  was  still  made  as  for  the 
exchequer  of  the  Nabob;  justice  was  still  admi- 
nistered hj  bjs  dficers  and  in  his  name;  and. all 
transactions  with  foreign  powers  were  covered  with 
the  mask  of  his  authority.  For  the  benefit  of  cer- 
tain false,  pretexts  which  imposed  upon  nobody,  the 
government  of  the  country,  as  far  as  regarded  the 
protection  of  the  people,  was  dissolved.  Neither  the 
Nabob  nor  his  officers  dared,  to  exert  any  authority 
against  the  Eng^h,  of  whatsoever  injustice  and  op- 
pression they  might  he  guilty.  The  gomastahs,  or 
Indian  agents,  employed,  by  the  Company's  servants, 
.  not  only  practised  unbounded  tyranny,  but  overawing 
the  Nabob  and  his  highest  oflicprs^  converted  the 

point  in  politics  which  I  offer  to  your  consideration  is  the  form  of  go- 
Ycmmetit.    We  are  sensible  that  since  the  acquisition  of  the  daannj,  the 
poller  formerly  belonging  to  the  Subab  of  these  provinces  is  totally,  in 
(act,  vested  in  the  East  India  Company.    Nothing  remains  to  him  but 
the  name  and  shadow  of  authority.    This  name,  however,  this  shadow, 
it  is  indispensably  necessary  we  should  seem  to  venerate,— Under  the 
,  sanction  of  a  Sqbah  (Subahdar),  every  encroachment  that  may  be  at- 
tempted by  foreign  powers  can  effectually  be  crushed,  without  any  ap- 
parent interposition  of  our  own  authority;  and  all  real  grievances com- 
pluned  of  by  them  can,  through>  the  same  channel,  be  examined  into  and 
redressed.     Be  it  therefore  always  remembered,  that  there  is  a  Subah; 
and  that  though  the  revenues  belong  to  the  Company,  the  territorial 
jurisdiction  must  still  rest  in  the  chiefs  of  the  country,  acting  under  him 
and  this  Presidency  in  conjunction.    To  appoint  the  Company's  serf  ants 
to  the  officers  of  collectors,  or  indeed  to  do  any  act  by  any  exertion  of 
the  English  power,  which  can  equally  be  done  by  the  Nabob  at  our 
instance,  would  be  throwing  off  the  mask,  would  be  declariog  tiie 
Company  Subah  of  the  provinces.    Foreign  nations  wookL  immediately 
take  umbrage ;  and  complaints  prefeired  to  the  British  court  might  be 
attended  with  very  embarrassing  consequences.    Nor  can  it  be  supposed 
that  either  the  French,  Dutch,  or  Danes,  would  readily  acknowledge  the 
Company's  Subahship,  and  pay  into  the  hands  of  their  servants  the  dutiei 
upon  trade,  or  the  quit-rents  of  those  districts  which  they  may  have  long 
been  possessed  of  by  virtue  of  the  royal  phirmauns,  or  grants  from  former 
Nabobs." 
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tribunals  of  justice  themselves  into  instruments  of  BOOK  IV; 
cruelty,  making  them  inflict  punishment  upon  the  ^"**''^* 


veiy  wretdhies  whom  they  oppressed,  and  whose  only  1757^ 
crime  was  their  not  submitting  with  sufficient  will- 
ingness to  the  insolent  rapacity  of  those  subordinate! 
tyrants.  While  the  ancient  administration  of  the 
country  was  rendered  inefficient,  this  suspension  ef 
the  powers  of  government  was  supplied  by  nothing 
in  the  regulations  of  the  English.  Beyond  the  an^ 
dent  limits  of  the  Presidency,  the  Company  had  no 
legal  power  over  the  natives:  Beyond  these  limits 
the  English  themselves  were  not  amenable  to  the 
British  laws^  and  the  Company  had  no  power  of 
coercion  except  by  sending  persons  out  of  the  coun- 
try ;  a  remedy  always  inconvenient,  and,  except  for 
very  heinous  offences,  operating  too  severely  upon 
the  individual  to  be  willingly  applied.  The  natural 
consequence  was  that  the  crimes  o£  the  English  and 
their  agents  were  in  a  great  measure  secured  from 
punishment,  and  the  unhappy  natives  lay  prostrate 
at  their  feet.  As  the  revenue  of  the  government 
depended  upon  the  productive  operations  of  the  peo* 
]de ;  and  as  a  people  are  productive  only  in  proper* 
tion  to  the  share  of  their  own  produce  which  they  are 
permitted  to  enjoy;  this  wretched  administration 
could  not  fail,  in  time,  to  make  itself  felt  in  the 
Company's  exchequer.^  Other  sources  were  not 
wanting,  whence  a  copious  stream  of  evils  were  de* 
rived.     Though  the  Governor  and  Council  placed 

1  Goveraor  Verelst,  in  bis  letter  to  the  Directors,  immediately  before 
his  resignatioD,  dated  16th  December^  1769,  says,  **  We  insensibly  broke 
down  the  barrier  betwixt  us  and  government^  and  the  native  grew  oncer* 
tain  where  hi^  obedience  was  du6.  Such  a  divided  and  coraplicaied 
authority  gave  rise  to  oppressions  and  intrigues,  unknown  at  any  other 
period;  the  officers  of  government  caught  the  infection,  and,  being  re- 
moved from  any  immediate  control,  proceeded  with  still  greater  audacity. 
In  the  mean  time  we  were  repeatedly  and  peremptorily  forbid  to  avo# 
any  public  authority  over  the  officers  of  government  in  our  own  names,''  &cV 

9c  a  n        ^ 
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BOOK  IV.  the  powers  of  the  Nabob  in  a  sort  of  commission,  by 
°^^'  ^'  compelling  him  to  resign  the  entire  management  of 
I  jQj^    business  to  one  or  more  persons  of  their  own  choosing ; 
and  though  they  placed  a  confidential  servant  of  the 
Company  to  watch  them  at  the  Nabob's  durbar; 
yet  they  possessed  not  over  these  depositaries  of 
power,  whom  they  could  only* punish  by  dismissal, 
sufficient  means   of  control:    Before  detection,    or 
much  of  suspicion,  it  was  always  possible  for  each 
of  them  to  appropriate  a  treasure,  and  be  gone ;  leav- 
ing his  place  to  be  filled  by  another  who  iiad  both 
temptation  and  opportunity  to  repeat  bis  crimes. 
With  men  whose  interests  were  so  little  united  with 
those  of  their  employers,  and  whose  situation  was  so 
very  precarious,  the  Zemindars,  Bajahs,  and  other 
agents  of  the  revenue,  might  eaaUy  settle  their  own 
terms ;  and  place  the  fallacy  of  their  accounts  beyond 
the  reach  of  detection.     The  mischief  was  less  in 
practice  than  reason  would  have  anticipated,  because 
in  the  choice  of  these  native  functionaries  the  English 
were  both  judicious  and.  happy.     Another,  and  that 
the  most  pernicious  perhaps  of  all  the  errors  into 
which  Clive  exerted  himself  to  mislead  the  Company, 
was,  the  belief  which  he  created,  that  India  over- 
flowed with  riches;  the  expectations  he  raised,  and 
on  which  the  credulous  Company  so  fondly  relied, 
that  a  torrent  of  treasure  was  about  to  flow  into 
their  laps.     As  such  expectations  were  adverse  to 
the  best  use  and  improvement  of  their  resources, 
they  only  hastened  that  disappointment  and  distress 
which  their  inconsistency  with  the  matters  of  fact 
rendered  a  necessary  consequence.    In  political  affairs 
it  is  long  before  even  experience  teaches  wisdom. 
Till  the  present  moment  incessant  promises  of  trea- 
sure have  never  failed  to  deceive,  without  ceasing  to 
4elude.     As  often  as  the  pain  of  disappointment  has 
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become  exceedingly  severe,  we  have  condemned  a  book  i v. 
Governor,  in  whose  conduct  we  believed  that  we  had    ^^^' 
found  the  cause  of  our  misery;  and  have  begun  im«    1^57. 
mediately  to  pamper  our  fancy  anew,  with  endless 
hopes  and  delusions. 

Under  the  feebleness  of  Suja  Dowla,  and  the  quar- 
rels which  occupied  the  Mahrattas  at  home,  the  Com- 
pany enjoyed  profound  tranquillity  in  Bengal  for  a 
considerable  number  of  years;  and  during  the  ad-* 
ministrations  of  Mr.  Verelst  and  Mr.  Cartier,  who 
occupied  the  chair«till  the  elevation  of  Mr.  Hastings, 
and  were  calm,  unambitious  men,  few  events  of  his* 
torical  importance  occurred.  It  was  during  a  period, 
like  this,  if  ever,  that  the  Company  ought  to  have 
replenished  their  exchequer,  and  to  have  attained 
financial  prosperity.  During  this  period,  on  the 
other  hand,  financial  difficulties  were  continually  in* 
creasing ;  and  rose  at  last  to  a  height  which  threat* 
ened  them  with  immediate  destruction.  Doubtless, 
the  anarchical  state  in  ivhich  by  the  double  govern^ 
ment  the  provinces  were' placed,  contributed  power- 
fully to  impoverishment  ;  but  the  surplus  revenue,  with 
which  the  people  of  England  were  taught  to  delude 
themselves,  was  hindered  by  more  permanent  causes* 
Though  no  body  should  believe  it ;  India,  like  other 
countries,  in  which  the  industrious  arts  are  in  their  ' 
infancy,  and  in  which  law  is  too  imperfect  to  render 
property  secure,  has  always  been  poor.  It  is  only 
the  last  perfection  of  government,  which  enables  a 
government  to  keep  its  own  expense  from  absorbing 
every  thing  which  it  is  possible  to  extract  from  the 
people :  And  the  government  of  India,  under  the 
East  India  Company,  by  a  delegation  of  servants  at 
the  distance  of  half  the  circumference  of  the  globe 
fropi  control,  was  most  unhappily  circunistanced  for 
economy.     On  a  subject  like  thb,  authority  is  useful, 
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BOOKiv.  *<  With  regard  to  the  increase  of  the  expenses,"  says 
CHAP.  7.  Q^^^^  ,,  J  ^^j^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  gj^^^  ^^^^      B^ljj^  tljg 

1767k  Company  became  possessed  of  the  duannee,  their 
agents  had  other  ways  of  making  fortunes.  Presents 
were  open  to  them.  They  are  now  at  an  end.  It 
was  expedient  for  them  to  find  some  other  channel: 
the  channel  of  the  civil  and  military  charges.  Every 
man  now  who  is  permitted  to  make  a  bill,  makes  a 
fortune."^ 

During  the  year  1767,  a  march  of  the  Abdalee 
Shah,  towards  Delhi,  excited  the«  attention,  though 
not  much  the  alarm,  of  the  Presidency.  After  some 
contests  with  the  Seiks,  and  over-running  a  few  of 
tlie  provinces,  that  powerful  Chief  returned  to  his 
own  country.  An  expedition  was  undertaken  for 
the  restoration  of  the  Rajah  of  Nepaul,  who  had  been 
dii^ssessed  by  his  neighbour  of  Ghurka.  The  mo- 
tives were ;  that  Nepaul  had  carried  on  a  consider- 
able traffic  with  the  province  of  Berar ;  that  its  vici- 
nity to  the  district  of  Bettea  afforded  great  oppor- 
tunities for  the  improvement  of  trade ;  that  all  inter- 
course was  now  destroyed;  and  that  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  object  was  easy.  On  the  last  point, 
at  least,  the  authors  of  the  war  were  not  very  cor- 
rectly informed ;  and  found  they  had  miscalculated 
the  difficulties  of  subduing  a  country,  surrounded  by 
mountains,  and  accessible  only  T3y  a  few  narrow  and 
nearly  impenetrable  defiles.  The  officer  sent  to  com- 
mand the  expedition  was  unable  to  proceed,  and 
wrote  for  reinforcements.  The  Presidency  were 
violently  disappointed ;  and  felt  a  strong  inclination 
to  wreak  their  vengeance  upon  the  Commander, 
Being  obliged  to  send  assistance  to  Madras,  they 

»  dive's  Speech,  as  published  by  himself,  reprinted  in  Almon's  De- 
bates furlTT  2,  p.  44. 
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were  unable  to  afford  reinforcements,  and  recalled  BOOK  iv. 
the  detachment.^  The  war  with  Hyder  Ali  had  now  ^^^'  ^' 
broken  out  in  Camatic;  and  considerable  supplies,  2768. 
both  in  men  and  money,  were  demanded  from 
Bengal.  This  year,  finanical  distress  began  to  be 
experienced.  Complauits  were  first  emitted  of  the 
scarcity  of  money ;  ascribed,  not  to  impoyerishment 
of  the  country,  but  to  a  drain  of  specie,  occasioned 
by  the  annual  exportation  of  the  precious  metals, 
chiefly  to  China,  on  account  of  the  Company's  in- 
vestment, and  also  in  other  directions;  whfle  the 
usual  supplies  of  bullion  fix^m  Europe  (the  Company 
providing  their  investment  from  the  revenues,  the 
Dutch  and  French  from  the  fortunes  of  the  English 
consigned  to  them  for  transmission)  were  almost 
wholly  cut  off.^ 

Early  in  the  year  1 768,  arrived  the  Company's 
peremptory  order  for  abolishing  entirely  the  trade  of 
their  servants  in  salt,  and  other  articles  of  interior 


•  Letters  from  the  Presidency,  to  the  Directors,  Vefelst's  Appendix. 
*  '  In  the  letter  of  the  Select  Committee  to  the  Directors,  dated  Fort 
'  William,  September  26th  1767,  they  say,  "  We  have  frequently  ex- 
pressed  to  you  our  apprehensions  lest  the  annual  exportation  of  treasure 
to  China  would  produce  a  scarcity  of  money  in  the  country.  This  sub- 
ject becomes  every  day  more  serious,  as  we  already  feel  in  la,  very  sen- 
sible manner,  the  effects  of  the  considerable  drain  made  from  the  silver 
currency."  And  in  their  letter  of  the  16th  of  December,  they  add, 
**  We  foresee  the  difficulties  before  us  in  making  provision  ag;reeably  to . 
your  orders  for  supplying  Cb9>^  with  silver  bullion  eTen  lor  thi»  season. 
We  have  before  repeatedly  jequested  your  attention  to  the  consequences 
of  this  exportation  of  bullion ;  and  we  now  b^  leave  to  recommend  the 
subject  to  your  most  serious  consideratic;ii-"as8uring  yoo,  that,  should 
we  find  it  at  all  praqtioabU  to  make  the  usual  remjittances  next  year  to 
China,  the  measure  will  prove  fatal  to  your  investment,  and  rainons  to 
the  commerce  <)f  Bengal  .''-^The  absurdity  of  the  theory  which  they  in- 
vented to  account  .for  the  want  of  money,  that  is,  of  resources  (to  wit, 
the  drain  of  specie)  is  shown  by  this  fact ;  that  the  price  of  commodi- 
ties all  the  while,  instead  of  falling  had  immensely  risen.  See  the  testi- 
monies of  Hastings  and  Francis,  in  their  minutes  on  the  revenue  plans. 
Sixth  Ilepoit  of  the  Select  Committee  in  1781,  Appendix  xiv.  and  xv. 
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898  ^^^  Mode  of  paying  the  Officers  of  Government. 

BOOKIV.  traffic ;  for  laying  it  open  and  confining  it  to  the 
^^^^'  ^'  natives ;  and  for  restricting  their  servants  entirely  to 
the  maritime  branches  of  commerce.^ 

The  commission  of  one  and  one-eighth  per  cent.upon 
the  duanee  revenues,  which  by  the  Select  Committee 
had  been  settled  upon  the  Governor  as  a  compensa- 
tion for  relmquishing  his  share  in  the  salt  trade,  was 
also  commanded  to  cease.  For  as  much,  however,  'as 
the  income  of  their  servants,  if  thus  cut  off  from  ir- 
regular sources  of  gain,  was  represented  as  not  suf- 
ficiently opulent,  the  Company  granted  a  commisaon 
of  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  upon  the  net  produce  of 
the  duanee  revenues,  to  be  divided  into  100  equal 
shares,  and  distributed  in  the  following  proportions : 
to  the  Governor,  thirty-one  shares ;  to  the  second  in 
Council,  four  and  a  half;  to  the  rest  of  the  Select 
Committee,  not  having  a  chiefship,  each  three  and  a 
half  shares ;  to  the  Members  of  the  Council  not 
having  a  chiefship,  each  one  and  a  half;  to  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, seven  and  a  half  shares ;  to  Colonels, 
each,  two  and  a  half;  Lieutenant-Colonels,  e^h>  one 
and  a  half;  and  to  Majors,  three  fourths.  An  ad- 
ditional pay  was'  allotted,  to  Captains  of  three  shil- 
lings. Lieutenant^  two  shillings,  and  Ensign^  pn^ 
shilling  per  day. 

Some  uneasiness  still  continued  with  respect  to  the 
Resigns  of  Suja,Dowla;  tietween  whoni  and  the  Em- 
peror considerable  discordance  prevaUed,     The  Direc- 

1  **  Past  experience, -<  they  say,  *f  hat  so  impressed  ut  with  the  idea 
of  the  necessity  of  confining  oar  semintii,  and  Europeans  residing  under 
our  protection,  within  the  ancient  limits  of  our  export  and  import  trade, 
that  we  look  on  everyinnoration  in  the  inland  trade  as  an  intnision  on 
the  natqraJ  right  of  the  natives  of  the  country,  who  now  more  particn- 
larly  claim  our  protection ;  and  we  esteem  it  as  much  our  duty  to  main- 
tain this  barrier  between  the  two  commercial  rights,  as  to  defend  the 
provinces  fn)m  foreign  invasion/'  fitter  from  the  Diiectors,  di^  30tii 
I^Qveinb^r?  i76r. 
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tors  had  forwarded  the  most  positive  orders  for  re-  BOOKiv. 
calling  the  brigade  from  Allahabad ;  and  for  confining  ^^^^'  ^' 
the  operations  of  the  Company's  army  entirely  with-    ji^^q 
in  the   limits  of   the  Company's  territory.      The 
Council  thought  it  necessary  to  disobey ;  and  in  their 
letter  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  they  **  must  express 
their  great  astonishment  at  such  an  absolute  restric- 
tion^ without  permitting  them  upon  the  spot  to  judge 
hoW  far^  from  time  and  circumstances^  it  might  be 
detrimental  to  their  affairs." 

The  most  important  particular  in  the  situation  of 
the  Company  in  Bengal  was  the  growing  scarcity  of 
pecuniary  means.  In  the  letter  from  the  Select 
Committee  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  dated  21st 
November,  1768,  **  You  will  perceive,"  they  say, 
**  by  the  state  of  your  treasury,  a  total  inability  to 
discharge  many  sums  which  your  are  indebted  to  in- 
dividuals for  deposits  in  your  cash,  as  well  as  to  issue 
any  part  of  the  considerable  advances  required  for  the 
service  of  every  public  department.  And  you  will 
no  longer  deem  us  reprehensible,  if  a  decrease  in  the 
amount  of  your  future  investments,  and  a  debase- 
ment of  their  quality,  should  prove  the  consequence." 

By  a  correspondence  between  the  Presidencies  of 
Fort  William  and  Fort  St.  George,  in  the  beginning 
of  March,  1769)  the  dangerous  consequences  to  be 
apprehended  from  the  exhausted  state  of  their  trea- 
suries, and  the  necessity  of  establishing  a  fund  against 
future  emergencies,  were  mutually  explained  and  ac-  . 
knowledged.  In  two  separate  consultations,  held  by 
the  President  and  Council  at  Fort  William,  in  the 
months  of  May  and  August,  the  utility,  or  rather  the 
indispensable  necessity  of  such  a  fund  underwent  a 
solemn  discussion ;  and  was  pronounced  to  be  with- 
put  dispute.  But  as  the  expenses  of  the  government 
)eft  no  resource  iox  the  creation  of  it,  except  the 
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BO(H^  IV.  diminution  of  the  investment,  or  quantity  of  goods 
^"^^'  ^'  transmitted  to  the  Company  in  England,  they  re* 
1769  ^^1^^  upon  that  reduction,  and  limited  to  forty-five 
lacs  the  investment  of  the  year. 

Even  this  resource  was  in  a  very  diort  time  per* 
ceived  to  be  insufficient.  On  the  2Sd  of  October  a 
deficiency  of  6,63,055  rupees  appeared  on  the  balance 
of'  receipts  and  disbursements;  and  the  President 
and  Council  in  their  Minute  declared,  ^'  That  how- 
ever the  public  might  have  been  flattered,  they  could 
not  flatter  themselves,  with  any  expectations  from 
their  revenue ;  and  that  the  only  expedient  within 
their  reach  was  to  open  their  treasury  doors  for  re^ 
mittances.'*  ^ 

These  remittances  consisted  chiefly  of  the  money 
or  fortunes  of  the  individuals  who  had  grown  rich  in 
the  Company's  service,  and  who  were  desirous  of 
transmitting  their  acquisitions  to  Europe.  Such 
persons  were  eager  to  pay  thdr  money  to  the  Com- 
pany's government  in  India,  upon  receiving'  an  obli- 
gation for  repayment  from  the  Company  in  England ; 
in  the  language  of  commerce,  for  a  bill  upon  the 
Company  payable  in  England.  The  money  thus  re- 
ceived, in  other  words  borrowed,  was  applied  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  service ;  and  by  augmenting  their 
resources  was  always  highly  agreeable  to  the  servants 
in  India.  The  payment  however  of  these  loans  w 
bills  in  England  was  apt  to  become  exceedingly  in- 
convenient to  the  Directors.  The  sole  fimd  out  of 
which  the  payment  could  be  made  was  the  sale  of  the 


»  The  President  and  Council  of  Fort  William,  in  their  letter  (dated 
the  21st  of  March,  1769)  to  the  President  and  Council  of  Fort  St. 
George,  speak  in  patlietic  terms  of  <<  the  incontestable  evidence  they 
had  transmitted  to  their  honourable  masters  of  the  exaggerated  light  in 
which  their  new  acquired  advantages  had  been  placed/'  and  the  dhaoge 
of  views  which  they  expected  tliem  in  consequence  to  adopt. 
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investment,  or  the  goods  transmitted  to  them  from  BOOK  iv, 
India  and  China.     If  the  quantity  of  these  goods  ^"^^'  ^' 
was  less  in  value  than  afforded  a  surplus  equal  to  the    ^^69, 
amount  of  the  bills  vjrhich  were  draWn  upon  them, 
they  remained  so  far  deficient  in  the  ability  to  pay. 
And  if  the  goods  were  sent  in  too  exorbitant  a  quan- 
tity, the  market  was  insufficient  to  carry  them  off. 

An  opposition  of  interests  was  thus  crieated  be- 
tween  the  governing  part  of  the  servants  abroad, 
and  the  Courts  of  Directors  and  Proprietors  at  home. 
For  the  facility  of  their  operations,  and  the  success 
of  their  government,  it  was  of  great  importance  for 
the  servants  to  preserve  a  full  treasury  in  India,  se- 
cured  by   a  small   investment,  and  the    receipt  of 
money  for  bills.     It  was  the  interest  of  the  Directors 
to  have  an  ample  supply  of  money  at  home,  which  on 
the  other  hand  could  only  be  produced  by  a  large  in- 
vestment, and  a  moderate  transmission  of  bills.    The 
Directors,  accordingly,  had  given  very  explicit  in- 
structions on  this  subject ;  and  in  their  letter  of  the 
11th  of  November,  1768,  after  acknowledging  the 
■  growing  deficiency  of  the  funds  in  India,  had  said  ; 
**  Nevertheless,   we   cannot   suffer  ourselves  to  be 
drawn  upon  to  an  unlimited  amount,  the  state  of  the 
Company's  slffairs  here  not  yet  admitting  us  to  answer 
large  drafts  upon  us  from  India ;  but  should  the  exi- 
gency of  your  affairs  require  your  receiving  money 
into  your  treasury,  we  prefer  the  mode  of  borrowing 
at  interest  to  that  of  granting  b^ls  upon  us :  We 
therefore  permit  you  to  take  up  such  suras  on  in- 
terest, for  one  year  certain,  as  will  answer  your  vari- 
ous demands,  which  are  to  t^  paid  off  at  the  expira- 
tion of  that  period,  or  as  soon  after  as  the  state  of 
your  treasury  will  admit  of.     You  are  therefore  to 
confine  your  drafts  upon  us,  by  the  ships  to  be  dis- 
patched from  your  Presidency  in  the  season  of  176*9, 
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BOOK  IV.  to  the  same  amount  as  we  allowed  last  year,  viz. 

Chap.7.    yoooo/>M 

When  the  amount  of  the  sums  which  it  was  the 
desire  of  individuals  to  send  home  exceeded  the 
amount  which  it  was  permitted  to  the  government  in 
India  to  receive,  in  other  words  to  draw  bills  for  upon 
the  Company  at  home,  the  parties  who  were  deprived 
of  this  channel  of  remittance  betook  themselves  to 
the  French  and  Dutch  factories,  and  paid  the  money 
into  their  treasuries  for  bills  upon  their  respective 
companies,  payable  in  Europe.  This,  from  an  early 
period  of  Mr.  Verelsfs  administration,  had  consti- 
tuted a  heavy  subject  of  complaint ;  as  making  these 
subordinate  settlers^to  abound  with  money,  while  the 
English  were  oppressed  with  want.  As  he  ascribed 
the  financial  difficulties  of  the  Company's  govern- 
ment merely  to  a  defect  of  currency,  not  of  revenue, 
so  he  ascribed  the  defect  of  currency  to  the  remit- 
tances which  were  forced  into  the  Dutch  and  French 
channels  ;  though  neither  of  these  nations  carried  any 
specie  out  of  India,  and  were  only  saved  to  a  certain 
extent  the  necessity  of  im|>orting  bullion.  To  him 
it  appeared  surprising  that  the  Dutch  and  French 

1  Eighth  Report  from  the  Committee  of  Secrecy,  1773,  Appendix, 
No,  j.  In  their  letter  17th  March,  1769,  they  so  far  modify  their  former 
directions  as  to  say,  "  Upon  reconsidering  the  subject  of  remittances, 
we  find  it  so  connected  with  that  of  the  investment,  that  the  increase  of 
the  former  masi  always  depend  on  that  of  the  latter.  The  produce  of 
our  sales  here  is  the  only  channel  of  our  receipts;  and  our  flourishing 
situation  in  India  would  not  avail  us,  if  we  were  to  suffer  ourselves  to  be 
drawn  upon  to  the  amount  of  the  coet  of  our  homeward  cargoes.  In 
order  therefore  to  unite  the  advantages  of  the  Company  and  their  ser- 
vants,  we  do  permit  you  to  increase  your  remittances,  by  the  ships  dis- 
patched from  Bengal  in  the  sea«»n  of  1769,  beyond  the  limitation  in 
our  letter  of  the  11th  November  last,  so  far  as  one  half  of  the  sum 
which  your  investment  sent  home  in  that  season  shall  exceed  the  amount 
of  sixty  lacks,  fiut  if  you^o  not  send  home  an  investment  exceeding 
that  sum,  you  must  then  confine  your  drafts  upon  us  agreeably  to  our 
s»id  letter  of  the  11th  November  lust/' 
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Companies  should  find  it  easy  to  pay  the  bills  which  BOOR  I  v. 
were  drawn  upon  them  for  money  received  in  India;  but  ^^^^^  ^' 
that  the  English  Company  should  find  it  impossible ;    ^^^^^ 
and  he  ascribed  the  restrictions  which  they  imposed 
to  a  timid  and  narrow  spirit.^     One  circumstance^ 
however,  which  constituted  a  most  important  dif- 
ference, he  was  ill  situated  to  perceive.     The  French 
and  Dutch  Companies  were  chiefly  commercial ;  and 
whatever  money  was  received  in  India  was  laid  out 
in  the  purchase  of  goods ;  these  goods  were  carried 
to  Europe,  and  sold  before  the  bills  became  due ;  the 
bills  were  paid  out  of  the  proceeds ;   and  a  gr^t 
trade  was  thus  earned  on  upon  English  capital.   The 
English  Company,  on  the  other  hand,  was  become  a 
regal,  as  well  as  a  commercial  body;   the  money 

^  In  his  letter  to  t])«  Directors,  dated  26th  September,  1768,  he  si^s, 
'<  The  extent  of  the  Dutch  and  French  credit  exceeds  all  conception, 
and  their  bills  are  even  solicited  as  favours.  The  precise  sums  received 
by  them  fur  some  years  I  have  endeavoured  to  ascertain,  though  hitherto 
without  success  -,  but  if  we  only  form  our  idea  from  the  bills  drawn  this 
year  from  Europe  on  individuals  here  and  Madras,  the  amount  will  ap- 
pear prodigious  and  alarming.  Advices  of  drafts  and  letters  of  credit 
have  been  already  received  to  the  amount  of  twenty-eight  lacks  on 
Bengal,  and  ten  on  Madras ;  and  I  have  the  most  certain  information 
that  their  treasures  at  Pondicherry  and  Chandernagore  are  amply  fur- 
nished with  all  provision  tor  both  their  investments  and  expenses  for  three 
years  to  come.  You  have  often  complained  of  the  increase  and  supe- 
riority of  the  French  and  Dutch  investments ;  but  your  orders  and  re- 
gulations have  furnished  them  with  the  most  extensive  means  of  both. 
It  is  in  vain  to  threaten  dismission  from  your  service,  or  forfeiture  of 
your  protection,  for  sending  home  money  by  foreign  cash,  while  you  open 
no  doors  for  remittances  yourselves.  Such  menaces  may  render  the 
practice  more  secret  and  cautious  ;  but  will  never  diminish,  much  less 
remove  the  evil.^  Verelst's  Appendix,  p.  113.  So  much  did  Mr. 
Verelsf  s  imagination  deceive  him,  in  regard  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
EngUsh  rivds,  that  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the  French  Company, 
after  they  had  struggled  for  some  time  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  were 
suspended  by  the  King,  and  the  trade  laid  open  to  all  the  nation.  They 
were  found  unable  to  extricate  themselves  from  their  difficulties;  and 
resigning  their  effects  into  the  hands  of  government,  for  certain  govern- 
ment annuities  to  the  proprietors  of  stock,  the  Company  were  in  reality 
dissolved.     Raynal,  liv.  viii^sect.  26,  37.  » 

8 
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BOOK  IV.  which  was  paid  for  remittance  into  their  treasury  in 
^^^^'  ^'  India  was  absorbed  in  the  expense  of  the  govem- 
1769.  ^^^*^ »  ®"^  so  much  only  as  could  be  spared  was  em- 
ployed in  the  purchase  of  investment.  This  was  one 
cause  undoubtedly  of  the  comparative  inability  of  the 
English  Directors  to  pay  the  biib  which  were  drawn 
upon  them. 

In  the  Consultation  of  the  23d  of  October,  in 
consideration  of  great  exigency,  it  was  resolved,  that 
the  Board  would  receive  all  monies  tendered  to  the 
Company's  treasury  from  that  day  to  the  1st  of  No- 
vember, 1770 ;  and  at  the  option  of  the  lenders, 
grant,  either  interest  notes  payable  in  one  year ;  or 
receipts  bearing  interest  at  eight  per  cent,  for  biUs  to 
be  granted  at  the  sailing  of  the  first  ship  after  the 
22d  of  November,  1770,  payable  with  three  per  cent, 
interest,  in  equal  proportions  on  each  tender,  at  one, 
two,  and  three  years  sight.  And  as  a  resource  to 
the  Directors,  it  was  resolved  to  enlarge  the  invest 
ment  by  purchasing,  not  with  ready  money,  but  with 
bonds  at  eight  per  cent.,  and  one  year's  credit.  This 
was  the  last  considerable  act  in  which  the  Governor 
was  engaged.  He  resigned  his  oflSce  on  the  24th  of 
December,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Cartier.  A 
new  treaty  had  been  concluded  with  Suja  Dowla, 
which  allayed  whatever  suspicions  the  ambiguous 
conduct  of  that  Gtovemor  had  raised,  and  Mr.  Verelst 
left  the  three  provinces  in  profound  tranquiUity.^ 

»  The  principal  materials,  before  the  public,  for  the  history  of  Verelst's 
administration,  are  found  in  the  Reports  of  the  Two  Committees  of  1772, 
and  in  the  Appendix  to  his  own  View  of  Bengal.  Information,  but  de- 
manding to  be  cautiously  gleaned,  is  obtained  from  the  numerous  Tracts 
of  the  day. 
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CHAt.  VIII. 

Subahdar  of  Deccan  dethroned  by  his  brother-^ 
The  English  take  possession  of  the  Northern 
Cirears — Make  a  Treaty  with  the  Subahdar  of 
Deccan — JVhich  embroils  them  with  Hyder  AH 
'^'History  of  Hyder  Ali — Hyder's  first  war 
with  the  English — New  Treaty  with  the  Subah- 
dar— Peace  with  Hyder. 

Cabnatic  remained  but  a  short  time  free  from  the  bookiv, 
pressure  of  the  neighbouring  powers.    In  the  superior  ^^°^^'^ 
government  of  Deccan,   Nizam   Ali,  who  had  re-    j^^k 
sumed,  upon  the  departure  of  Bussy,  the  command- 
ing station  which  he  formerly  occupied,  made  no 
delay  in  employing  all  his  advantages  to  effect  the 
dethronement  of  his  feeble-minded  brother.     On  the 
18th  of  July,  1761,  he  committed  the  Subahdar. to 
a  prison  ;  and  invested  himself  with  the  full  powers 
and  insignia  of  the  government. 

The  treaty,  by  the  provisions  of  which  the  preten- 
sions of  England  and  France  were  at  this  time  ad* 
justed,  affords  a  singular  illustration  of  the  obvious 
and  neglected  truth,  that  the  knowledge  requisite  for 
good  government  in  India  cannot  be  possessed  by 
rulers  sitting  and  deliberating  in  Europe.  By  the 
treaty  of  Paris,  concluded  on  the  10th  of  February, 
1763,  Salabut  Jung  was  acknowledged  as  lawful 
Subahdar  of  Deccan,  after  he  had  been  nearly  two 
years  dethroned,  and  another  reigning  in  his  stead. 
This  instrument  indeed,  which  recognised  Salabut 
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BOOKiv.  Jung  as  a  great  sovereign,  nras  the  immediate  cause 
^"^''-  ^-  of  his  death ;  for  Nizam  Ali,  who  had  been  withheld 
1765.  ^^  dread  of  the  restoration  of  the  French  power  in 
India^  no  sooner  received  intelligence  of  the  treaty  of 
Paris,  by  which  the  French  resigned  Camatic,  and 
appeared  to  abandon  the  contest,  than  he  felt  him- 
self delivered  from  all  restraint,  and  ordered  his  bro- 
ther to  be  murdered  in  September,  1763. 

With  little  concern  about  Bassalut  Jung,  who  ne- 
vertheless was  elder  brother  of  Nizam  Ali,  that 
usurper,  at  once  a  regicide  and  fratricide,  now 
grasped,  without  a  rival,  the  power  of  Subahdar  of 
Deccan.  The  personal  title  or  name  of  himself  and 
his  father  have  by  the  English  been  converted  into 
the  appellative  of  his  sovereignty ;  and  it  is  under  the 
title  of  the  Nizam,  that  the  Subahdar  of  Deccan  is 
commonly  known. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1765,  the  English  and 
Mahomed  Ali  their  Nabob  were  summoned  to  ac- 
tion, by  the  irruption  of  Nizam  Ali  into  Camatic. 
With  a  great  army,  which  seemed  to  have  no  object 
in  view  but  plunder  and  destruction,  he  laid  waste 
the  open  country  with  a  ferocity,  even  greater  than 
the  usual  barbarity  of  Indian  warfare.  The  troops 
of  the  English  and  Nabob  were  put  in  motion  from 
Arcot,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Campbell,  and 
came  in  sight  of  the  enemy  at  the  Pagoda  of  Tri- 
petti.  The  Nizam  felt  no  desire  to  fight :  His  anny 
was  reduced  to  great  distress  for  provisions  and 
water :  He  decamped  accordingly  on  a  sudden,  and 
marching  forty  miles  in  one  day  evacuated  Camatic 
by  way  of  Colastria  and  Nelore. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Lord  Clive,  on  his  passage 
from  Europe  to  Bengal,  arrived  at  Madras.  The 
ascendancy  of  the  English  over  the  Mogul,  the  unfor- 
tunate and  nominal  Emperor  Shah  Aulum,  rendered 
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it  extremely  easy  to  procure  from  him  those  imperial  BOOKiv. 
grants  which,  however  little  respected  hy  the  sword,  ^^^'  ^' 
still  gave  the  appearance  of  legal  right  to  territorial  n^s. 
possession  witliin  the  ancient  limits  of  the  Mogul 
empire.  A  phirmaun  was  solicited  and  obtained  for 
the  maritime  districts,  known  by  the  title  of  the 
Northern  Circars.  Like  the  rest  of  India  this  tract 
was  held  by  renters,  responsible  for  a  certain  portion 
of  revenue.  Of  these  some  were  of  recent  appoint- 
ment; others  were  the  ancient  Rajahs  and  Poly|[ars 
of  the  country;  a  set  of  men  who*were  often  found 
to  be  the  most  convenient  renters,  and  who,  on  the 
regular  payment  of  the  expected  revenue,  were  sel* 
dom  displaced.  The  country  fell  within  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Subahdar  of  Deccan,  and  was  managed 
by  a  deputy  or  commissioner  of  his  appdntment. 
After  the  English,  however,  had  expelled  from  it  the 
French,  the  authority  of  the  Subahdar  had  been  ra- 
ther nominal  than  real.  The  English  held  possession 
of  their  factories  and  forts ;  the  Rajahs  and  Polygars 
assumed  a  species  of  independence;  Salabut  Jung 
had  offered  it  to  Mahomed  AU  at  the  time  of  his 
quarrel  with  Bussy  at  Hyderabad ;  and  Nizam  Alt 
himself  had  proposed  to  surrender  it  to  the  English; 
on  the  condition  of  military  assistance  against  Hyder 
Ali  and  the  Mahrattas.  The  advantage  of  possess*" 
ing  the  whole  line  of  coast  which  joined  the  English 
territories  in  Camatic  to  those  in  Bengal,  suggested 
to  Clive  the  importance  of  obtainidg  it  on  permanent 
terms. .  A  phirmaun  was  accordingly  received  from 
the  Emperor,  by  which,  as  far  as  the  formality  of  his^ 
sanction  could  extend,  the  Northern'  Circars  were^ 
freed  from  their  dependance  upon  the  Subahdar  of 
Deccan,  and  bestowed  upon  the  English.  Nor  wa» 
this  the  only  diminution  which  the  nominal  empire 
of  the  Nizam  sustained;  for  another  phirmdUn  was 
VOL.  III.  2  1> 
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BOOKIV.  procured    from   the  Emperor^   by  which  Camatic 


itself  was  rendered  independent  of  his  authority; 
1766.  ^^^  bestowed,  holding  immediately  of  the  Emperor, 
upon  the  Nabob  Mahomed  Ali,  together  with  the 
new  titles^of  Wallau  Jau,  Ummir  ul  Hind,  which  he 
ever  afterwards  used.* 

To  take  possession  of  the  Circars,  on  its  new  and 
independent  footing,  General  Calliaud  marched  with 
the  troops  of  Camatic,  and  on  the  part  of  the  Rajahs 
and  Polygars  found  little  opposition  to  subdue.  The 
Ni^am,  or  Subahdar,  was  at  that  time  engaged  in 
the  country  of  Barad,  making  head  against  the  Mdi- 
rattas.  But  he  no  sooner  heard  of  the  operations  of 
the  English,  than  he  proceeded  with  great  expedition 
to  Hyderabad ;  and  to  avenge  himself  for  the  usur- 
pation, as  it  appeared  to  him,  of  an  important  part  of 
his  dominions,  made  preparations  for  the  invasion  of 
Camatic.  The  Presidency,  whom  their  pecuniary 
weakness  rendered  timic),  were  alarmed  a*  the- pros- 
pect of  a  war  with  the  Subahdar ;  and  sent  orders  to 

1  It  is  stated  that  Clive  even  entertained  the  project  of  obtaining  for 
Mflhomed  Ali  the  pbinniuiD  of  Subahdar  of  Daccan ;  bat  that  the  Nar 
bob,  wbo  it  is  true  was  worn  out  with  the  struggle  which  he  had  aJreadj 
sustained,  who  now  panted  for  ease  and  enjoyment,  fuid  whose  qualities 
Clive  estimated  at  more  than  their  actual  value  (in  his  correspoadence 
with  the  Directors  he  represents  bis  word  as  more  trust-worthy  thin 
that  of  any  Mahomedan  whom  he  had  ever  known.  Reports  of  Com* 
mittee,  1772),  shrunk  from  the  prospect  of  the  arduous  enterprise,  snd 
declared  that  <*  the  Deccan  was  too  great  for  him  to  desire  to  han 
the  charge  of  its  governmeut/'  Letter  from  t^e  Nabob  to  Clive  in  176S, 
MS.  quoted  (p.  150)  by  Uie  author  of  the  History  aud  Manageoieot  of 
the  East  India  Company. — It  is  also  affirmed,  perhaps  on  better  grounds 
(Observations  by  the  President  and  Council,  on  Sir  John  lindaaj's  Let- 
ter of  the  22d  of  June,  1771;  Fapei-a  in  Hous's  Appendix,  p.  371)  that 
the  Nabob  used  his  endeavours  to  obtain  the  exertion  of  the  £nglii>li 
power  to  procure  him  this  high  elevation ;  but  met  not  with  a  corres- 
ponding disposition  in  the  servants  of  the  Company.  The  point  is  not 
of  sufficient  importance  to  require  that  we  should  spend  any  time  in  en- 
deavouring to  ascertain  whether  the  one  allegation  or  the  other  is  the 
truth. 
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GalKaud  to  hasten  to  Hyderabad  with  fiiU  powers  to  bqokiv. 
nc^tiate  a  peace*  A  treaty  wa^  concluded  aa  the  ^^^-^ 
12th  of  Noyember,  1766,  by  which  the  Company  ^^^^ 
agreed  to  pay  to  the  Nizam  an  annual  tribute  of  five 
koks  of  rupees  for  the  three  drears  of  Rajahmundry^ 
EUere^  and  Mustephanagur ;  and  for  those  of  Sicca- 
cole  (Chicacole)  and  Murtezanagur,  two  lacks  eacft^ 
as  soon  as  they  were  definitkelj  pbced  in  then: 
liands.  Murtezanagur,  conunonly  called  Guntoor^ 
had  been  assigned  as  a  jaghire  to  Bassalut  Jung ;  and 
the  Company  were  pleased  to  suspend  their  occupa- 
tion of  it»  so  long  as  Bassalut  Jung  should  lire,  or  so 
long  as  he  should  remain  a  faitl^ul  subject  to  Nizam 
Ali.  They  further  engaged  to  hold  a  body  of  troi^ 
in  readiness,  **  to  settle  in  erery  thing  r%ht  and  pn^ 
per,  the  affairs  of  his  Highnesses  goTemment.*^  And 
they  gave  him  a  present  of  &Ye  lacks  of  siqiess,  which 
the  Nabob  was  ordered  to  find  money  to  pay.^ 

This  treaty  has  been  severely  candemiu»L  But 
the  Presidency  were  not  mistaken  in  regard  to  their 
own  pecuniary  difficulties^  though  they  probably  over-* 
estimated  the  power  of  the  Nizam^  whose  unpaid 
and  mutinous  troops  the  monqr  which  he  received  by 
the  treaty  scarcely  enabled  him  for  a  shmrt  time  to 
af^ase.  The  most  imprudent  article  of  the  agree* 
ment  was  that  which  stipulated  for  the  Nizam  the 
assistance  of  English  troops;  because  this  had  an 
evident  tendency  to  embroil,  and  in  the  event  did 
actually  embroil  them,  with  oth^  powers.  The  ex* 
pk)it  in  which  they  were  first  to  be  emjdoyed,.  the 
reduction  of  the  fort  of  Bangalore,  was  not,  it  is  pro- 
bable, disliked  by  the  Presidency ;  because  they  were 
abeady  upon  hosUle  terms  with  Hyder  Ali,  to  whom 


>  Second  Seport  of  the  CommittM  of  Secrecy  in  1781^  p«  SS;  Hist, 
and  Management^  p.  151 ;  Collection  of  Treaties,  p.  3M. 
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BOOKiv-it  bdoQged  The  Nizam,  however,  after  availing 
^'^'^•^-  himself  of  the  assbtance  of  the  British  troops  m  ool- 
|i^gi^  lecting  the  tribute  from  the  Polygars^  on  his  manft, 
listened  to  the  overtures  of  H3rder,  who  was  too  end* 
nent  a  master  in  the  arts  of  intrigue  to  let  slip  an  op- 
portunity of  dividing  his  enemies:  The  Nizam  con- 
cluded with  him  a  treaty  of  alliance,  in  consequence 
of  which  they  united  their  forces  at  Bangalore :  And, 
in  August  1767»  they  began  to  make  incursions  into 
Camatic. 

Hyder  Ali,who  began  to  occupy  the  attention  of 
the  English,  and  who  proved  the  most  formidable 
enemy  whom  they  bad  ever  encountered  in  India, 
had  now  rendered  himself  entire  master  of  the  king- 
dom of  Mysore.  The  principality  of  Mysore,  a  re- 
gion of  considerable  magnitude,  had  formed  one  of 
the  dependencies  of  the  great  Hindu  Government  of 
Bijanug^ur,  which  was  broken  up  by  the  formation 
of  the  Mahomedan  kingdoms  in  Deccan.  When  the 
declining  power  of  the  sovereigns  of  Byanuggur 
enabled  Mysore  to  throw  off  its  dependenc:e  upon 
that  ancient  monarchy,  its  distance  and  other  local 
circumstances  saved  it  from  subjection  to  any  of  the 
Mahomedan  powers.  It  continued,  therefore,  till 
the  period  of  Hyder's  usurpation,  under  a  pure  Hindu 
government,  and  afforded  a  satis&ctory  specimen  of 
the  political  institutions  of  the  native  Hindus.  The 
arts  of  government  were  less  understood  in  that,  than 
in  the  Mahomedan  districts  of  India.  Hardly  ever 
have  mankind  been  united  in  considerable  societies 
under  a  form  of  polity  more  rude,  than  that  which 
has  every  whero  been  found  in  those  parts  of  India 
which  remained  purely  Hindu.^    At  a  period  con- 


1  S«e  the  illustratioDS  of  the  Mjsore  GovenunaDt,  ia  the  histractirc 
volume  of  Col.  Wilkft. 
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sideraUy  prior  to  the  rise  d  Hjder,  the  goveniment  BOOKIV. 
of  Mysore  had  assumed  that  state,  which,  if  we  may  ^'^^'  ^' 
judge  by  its  own  example,  and  that  d  the  Mah-  1767. 
rattas,  Hindu  governments  had  a  general  tendency 
to  assume.  The  Rajah»  or  Monarch,  was  stripped 
of  all  power,  while  a  minister  kept  him  a  prisoner, 
and  governed  absolutely  in  his  name.  At  Uie  time 
when  the  wars  of  the  English  in  Camatic  com- 
menced, the  powers  of  the  Rajah  of  Mysore  were 
usurped  by  two  brothers^  named  Deoraj,  and  Nun- 
jeraj.  It  was  this  same  Nunjeraj,  whom  the  French 
were  enabled  to  bring  to  their  assistance  at  Trichi- 
nopoly;  and  who  there  exhibited  so  many  qiedmens 
of  the  rudeness  of  his  people,  and  of  his  own  ignor- 
ance And  incapacity.  And  it  was  in  the  station  of  a 
€ubordinate  officer  in  the  service  of  this  commander, 
that  Hyder  Ali  began  his  career. 

Mahomed  Beloli,  the  great  grandfitther  of  Hyder, 
was  a  native  of  Punjab,  who  came  into  Deccan  in 
the  character  of  a  fakir,  and,  settling  in  the  district 
of  Calburga,  about  110  miles  in  a  north-west  direc- 
tion from  Hyderabad,  acquired  considerable  property 
by  the  exercise  of  his  religious  talents.  Mahomed 
Beloli  had  two  sons,  Mahomed  Ali,  and  Mahomed 
W£Uee>  They  left  their  father's  house,  and  tra- 
velling southward  became,  at  Sera,  revenue  peons,  or 
armed  men,  employed,  according  to  Indian  practice, 
in  the  forced  collection  of  the  taxes.  Mahomed  Ali 
died  at  Colar,  and  Mahomed  Wellee,  for  the  sake  of 
his  property,  expelled  his  widow  and  son,  and  drove 
them  from  his  doors.  The  name  of  the  son  was 
Futtee  Mahomed,  the  father  of  Hyder.  He  ob- 
tained,  along  with  his  mother,  protection  from  9 
petty  officer,  called  a  naik  of  peons,  by  whom  he  was 
brbught  up  and  employed  as  a  peon,  or  common  foot 
tidier,  in  the  party  under  his  conmiand.    Futtee 
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BOOKIE.  Mahomed  found  means  to  distingmsh  Ininself»  and, 
^°^'^-^'  in  the  service  of  the  Nabob  of  Sera,  became,  first  a 
lH^*j^    naik  of  peons,  and  afterwards  the  fojedar,  or  miKtary 
mperintendant  of  a  district.     But  misfortune  over- 
took  his  master.     The  Nabob  was  dethroned,  his 
family  plundered ;  and  Futtee  Mahomed  lost  his  life 
in  their  defence.     He  left  two  sons,  the  elder  Sbabas, 
the  youngest  Hyder,  and  a  widow,  who  had  a  bro- 
ther, the  naik  of  a  few  peons,  in  the  service  of  a 
ISilledar  of  Bangalore.    With  this  man,  the  mother 
of  Hyder  sought,  and,  together  with  her  sons,  ob- 
tained protection.     When  Shabas,  the  elder  of  the 
brothers,  grew  towards  manhood,  he  was  recom- 
mended by  his  uncle  to  an  officer  in  the  service  of 
the  Rajah  of  Mysore.     The  youth  quickly  fose  to 
distinction ;  and  obtained  the  command  of  SOO  horse 
and  1,000  peons.     Hyder,  till  the  age  of  twenty- 
seven,  could  be  confined  to  no  serious  persuit,  but 
spent  his  life  between  the  labours  of  the  chase,  and 
the  pleasures  of  voluptuous  indolence  and  riot.     He 
joined,  however,  the  troops  of  Mysore,  as  a  volunteer 
at  the  siege  of  DeonhuUy,  the  castle  of  a  polygar, 
about  twenty-four  miles  north-east  from  Bangalore, 
which,  in  1749,  Nunjeraj  undertook  to  reduce.     On 
this  occasion  the  ardour,  the  courage,  and  the  men- 
tal resources  of  Hyder,  drew  upon  him  the  attention 
of  the  General ;  and,  at  the  termination  of  the  siege, 
he  was  not  only  ndsed  to  the  command  of  fifty  horse, 
and  200  peons,  or  foot,  but  was  entrusted  with  the 
charge  of  one  of  the  gates  of  the  fortress. 

He  continued  to  recommend  himself  with  so  much 
success  to  Nunjeraj,  that,  when  the  efforts  of  the 
English  to  establish  their  authority  in  Madura  and 
Tinivelly,  in  1755,  rendered  precarious  the  possession 
of  the  fort  of  Dindigul,  Hyder  was  chosen  as  the 
man  on  whom  its  defence  could,  with  greatest  surety, 

2 
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rqme.    It  was  situated  on   a  higli  rode  in  tliefiOOKiv. 
middle  of  a  plain,  at  nearly  an  equal  distance,  of  about     "^;  ^' 
fifty  miles,  from  Madura  and  Trichinopdy ;    and    2^67. 
amid  the  confusimis  of  Camatic  had  faUen  into  the 
hands   of  the   Myspreans  about  ten  years  before. 
This  elevation  added  fiiel  to  the  ambition  of  Hyder; 
and  fnun  this  period  his  eixertions  in  its  gratification 
became  conspicuous  and  incessant. 

The  depredations  upon  which  all  Indian,  and 
other  barbarous  warriors,  are  so  much  accustomed  to 
subsist,  he  reduced  to  a  system.  There  are  in  India, 
and  in  particular  in  that  part  of  it  to  wfaidi  he  be- 
longed, a  species  of  troops,  or  of  men  bearing  the 
title  of  soldiers,  who  are  particularly  ^Ued  in  all 
the  arts  of  plunder  and  of  theft ;  who  receive,  in* 
deed,  no  pay  in  the  armies  of  most  of  the  Indian 
states,  but  are  understood  to  provide  for  themselves 
by  the  devastations  which  they  commit.  A  body  of 
these  men  Hyder  engaged  in  his  service ;  and  em- 
ployed in  the  business  of  depredation.  Hyder  had 
never  learned  either  'to  write  or  to  read ;  but  he 
valued  himself  upon  the  faculty  of  performing  ex- 
actly by  memory  arithmetical  calculations,  with 
greater  velocity  than  the  most  expert  accountants. 
He  agreed  with  his  depredators  to  receive  firom  them 
one  half  of  the  spoil ;  and  so  skilfully,  we  are  told,- 
were  his  chedsLs  contrived  that  it  was  nearly  impossible 
for  any  part  of  it  to  be  concealed.  It  was  of  little 
importance  to  Hyder,  or  to  his  gang,  when  the  con* 
venience  and  safety  were  equal,  whether  the  property 
which  they  acquired  was  taken  from  friends  or  from 
foes«  Valuables  of  every  description  were  thmr 
prey ;  **  firom  convoys  of  grain,"  says  Mr.  Wilks, 
"  cattle  and  sheep,  which  were  among  the  most  pro- 
fitable heads  of  plunder,  down  to  the  clothes,  tur- 
bans, and  ear-rings,  of  travellers  and  villagers,  men, 
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BOOKIV.  women,  and  children."  Thus  it  was»  that  Hyder  ac* 
^^^^'  ^'  quired  the  sinews  of  war;  and  before  he  left  Trichi* 
1767.  ^^P^^y>  to  which  he  had  repaired  in  the  army  of 
Nunjeraj,  he  was  a  commander  of  1,500  horse,  3,000 
regular  infantry,  2,000  peons,  and  four  guns.  Hav- 
ing enlisted  the  most  select  of  the  men  discharged 
by  Nunjeraj,  he  departed  for  Dindegul  at  the  head 
of  2,500  horse,  5,000  regular  infantry,  and  2,000 
peons,  with  six  guns.  He  employed  against  the 
polygars  of  his  district  and  its  neighbourhood  the 
arts  of  fraud  and  of  force,  with  equal  success.  His 
vigilant  eye  discovered,  and  his  activity  drained, 
every  source  of  revenue.  He  excelled  in  deceiving 
(he  government  with  false  musters  and  accounts; 
and  the  treasutes  of  Hyder  were  daily  augmented. 
The  distracted  state  of  Madura,  in  1757»  encouraged 
him  to  make  an  effqrt.  to  gain  possession  of  that 
country ;  but  Mahomed  Issoof  marched  against  him 
at  the  head  of  the  English  Sepoys,  and  gave  bim  a 
severe  defeat  at  the  mouth  of  the  narrow  pass  of 
Natam. 

The  weak  and  distracted  state  of  the  goyemment 
of  Mysore  afforded  opportunity  to  Hyder  of  ascend* 
ing  gradually  to  higher  and  higher  situations  and 
power.  The  Rajah,  who  was  uneasy  at  the  state  of 
insignificance  in  which  he  was  held,  harassed  the  mi- 
nisters with  perpetual  intrigues;  and  the  brothers 
themselves  were  so  little  united^  that  Deo^j,  who 
had  most  of  years  and  of  prudence,  retired  from  the 
scene  in  disgust,  and  left  Nunjeraj  alone  to  sustain 
the  weight  of  affairs.  The  treasury  had  been  ex* 
hausted  by  repeated  exactions  of  the  Mahrattas ;  and 
in  1758  the  troops  of  Nunjeraj  mutinied  for  payment 
of  arrears. 

This  was  an  occasion  on  which  Hyder  conceived 
(|iat   he   might   interpose  his  authority  with  ad? 
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vantage.  He  marched  from  Dindegul  with  theBOORlv. 
whole  of  his  disposable  troops ;  exerted  himself  with  ^"^''•^ 
success  in  effecting  a  reconciliation  between  the  bro-  i^ffr^ 
thers,  and  between  the  brothers  and  the  Rajah ;  with 
his  strict  and  experienced  eye  he  examined  and  re- 
duced the  false  accounts  of  the  army ;  and,  by  effect- 
ing a  partial  payment  of  arrears^  restored  the  troops 
to  obedience.  In  this  transaction  he  had  sustained 
the  character  of  a  friend  to  all;  and  took  care  to 
be  rewarded  in  proportion.  An  assignment  was  made 
to  him  of  the  revenues  of  a  track  of  country  for  sums 
due  by  the  government ;  and  J;he  fort  and  district  of 
Bangalore  were  bestowed  upon  him  in  personal  jag- 
hire.  The  moment  looked  favourable  for  securing 
what  he  probably  deemed  a  greater  advantage. 
Herri  Sing  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  chiefs  in 
the  service  of  Mysore,  and  the  declared  enemy  of 
Hyder.  Under  pretence  of  forwarding  part  of  hi$ 
troq[w  to  Dindegul,  Hyder  sent  a  large  detachment 
to  attack  the  camp  of  Herri  Sing,  who,  reposing  in  ' 
careless  security,  was  surprised,  with  a  large  portion 
of  his  troops,  and  massacred  in  the  middle  of  the 
night 

An  invasion  of  the  Mahrattas,  which  immediatdy 
fidUowed,  in  the  banning  of  1759,  contributed  more 
lemariodily  to  the  elevation  of  Hyder.  Though 
several  'of  the  principal  commanders  disdained  to 
serve  under  a  man  whom  they  had  so  lately  seen  in 
a  very  subordinate  station*  he  was  appointed  to  the 
chief  conunand  against  this  formidable  enemy ;  and 
acquitted  himself  with  so  much  vigour  and  success, 
that  before  the  end  of  the  campaign  he  reduced  them 
to  an  inclination  for  peace ;  and  concluded  a  treaty 
on  what  were  deemed  favourable  terms. 

Hyder  was  now  advanced  to  the  rank  and  power 
of  cpii|mfi|ider*in-Ghief,    and    had  only  his   fn^vA 
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BOOKiv.and  patfon  Nunjer^,  for.Deony  wm  dead,  between 
^'^^^'  ^'  him  and  the  entire  control  of  the  resources  of  tbe 
1767.  ^^^^'  Hyder's  impatience  admitted  little  dday.  To 
secure  the  countenance  of  the  Rajah  aji^ainst  a  ata 
who  was  at  once  his  robber  and  his  gaoler,  was  an 
easy  intrigue ;  and  the  troops,  whose  arrears  had  not 
been  fully  paid,  and  had  again  increased,  were  art- 
fully incited  to  mutiny  against  Nunjeraj,  and  to 
place  Hyder,  by  compulsion,  at  their  head.  The 
Rajah  now  interposed,  and  offered  to  procure  pay  for 
the  troops,  as  soon  as  Hyder  shpuM  take  an  oath  to  be 
obedient,  and  to  renounce  his  connexion  with  the 
usurping  minister*  Hyder  failed  not  to  exhibit  re- 
luctance ;  but  at  last  allowed  himself  to  be  con- 
strained; and  Nunjeraj,  who  could  not  any  longer 
misunderstand  the  game,  and  whose  courage  was  not 
remarkable,  consented  to  retire,  upon  the  condition 
of  receiving  an  honourable  provision.  The  Bajah 
Was  complimented  with  the  show  of  greater  liberty; 
but  Hyder,  to  be  enabled  to  provide  for  the  arrean, 
and  the  regular  pay  of  the  troc^s^  took  care  to  pro- 
cure the  assignment  of  the  revenues  of  so  many  dis- 
tricts, that  what  was  now  in  his  direct  possession  ex- 
ceeded half  the  territory  of  the  state. 

In  March,  1759,  Hyder  received  overtures  from 
Lally,  inviting  him  to  his  assistance  against  the 
English;  and,  amid  the  contentions  of  the  rival 
strangers,  looked  forward  to  acquisitions  in  Camatic. 
To  pave  the  way  for  the  share  which  he  proposed  to 
take  in  determining  the  fate  of  that  important  re-* 
gion,  he  resolved  to  obtain  possession  of  the  territory 
which  separated  Mysore  from  tbe  confinSs  of  Cama- 
tic,  and  which  consisted  first  of  the  territory  of  Ani- 
cul,  situated  on  the  eastern  verge  of  the  tract  of 
woody  hills,  between  Savendy  Droog  and  the  Cftvery, 
and  next  of  the  Baramt^ia],  a  province  situated  oo 
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the  intermediate  level  between  the  first  and  second  BOOK  IV. 
ranges  of  hills.  Immediately  after  the  termination  ^'^^-^ 
of  the  stratagem  against  Nunjeraj,  a  part  of  the  ^^^y 
troqMi,  with  a  confidential  general^  were  detached  to 
occupy  this  intermediate  territory,  which  opened  a 
safe  communication  into  the  very  centre  of  the  pn>- 
vince  of  Aicot.  Anicul  and  Baramahal  were  se- 
cored ;  and  the  General  proceeded  to  Pondicherry, 
under  orders  irom  Hyder,  to  settle  the  terms  of  co- 
operation with  the  French.  These  were  speedily 
adjusted ;  and,  on  the  4th  of  June,  1760,  a  detach- 
ment of  the  Mysorean  army  arrived  at  Thiagar» 
which  Was  surrendered  to  them  by  the  treaty.  The 
defeat  which  was  sustained  by  a  detachment  of  the 
English  army,  sent  to  intercept  the  Mysoreans  on 
their 'march  to  Pondicherry,  greatly  ^evated  the 
spirits  of  Hyder ;  and  inspired  him  with  a  resolution  to 
exert  his  strength  in  the  war  of  Camatic.  Several 
divisions  of  his  troops  were  ordered  to  assemble  in 
Baramahal,  and  the  affairs  of  Camatic  might  have 
undergone  a  revolution,  had  not  a  storm  arisen  in 
another  quarter  which  it  required  all  the  address  and 
power  of  Hyder  to  dude. 

The  distant  employment  of  the  troops  of  Hyder, 
and  his  own  position,  with  a  small  detachment,  under 
command  of  the  guns  of  the  palace,  and  surrounded 
by  the  river,  which,  being  now  full,  it  was  impossible 
to  pass,  suggested  to  the  queen-mother  the  possibility 
of  cutting  him  off,  and  delivering  her  son  from  the 
thraldom  in  which  it  was  the  evident  intention  of 
Hyder  to  retain  him.  The  assistance  was  secured  of 
a  Mahratta  chief,  who  was  at  the  head  of  an  army  in 
a  neighbouring  territory ;  and  a  cannonade  began. 
Hyder  soon  discovered  that  his  situation  was  des- 
perate :  but  the  main  attack  being  deferred  till  the 
arrival  of   the   Mahrattas,  night  came  on,   when 
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BOOK  IV.  Hyder^  with  the  assistance  of  a  feW  boats,  crossed  the 
"^^'^'  river  unperceived,  with  a  small  body  of  horse,  leaving 
1767*  ^^  family  behind  him ;  and*  having  travelled  ninety* 
eight  miles  in  twenty  hours,  the  first  seventy-five  on 
the  same  horse,  he  arrived  at  Bangabre.  He  was 
just  in  time  to  precede  the  orders  of  the  Rajah,  by 
which  the  gates  of  the  fort  would  have  been  shut 
against  him ;  and  he  now  hastened  to  collect  his 
forces,  of  which  those  serving  with  Lally  constituted 
a  principal  part. 

The  fortunes  of  Hyder  tottered  on  the  verge  of  a 
precipice.  The  troops,  which  were  hastening  to- 
wards him  from  Gamatic  and  Baramahal  were  inter- 
cepted by  the  Mahrattas,  who  had  joined  the  Rajah; 
and  besieged  in  their  camp.  The  utmost  efibrts  of 
Hyder  were  inefiectual  to  relieve  them;  and  his 
power  was  ready  to  drop  from  his  hands  ;  when  the 
Mahrattas  agreed  to  march  off,  upon  receiving  the 
cession  of  Baramahal,  and  the  payment  of  three  bcks 
of  rupees*  They  had  engaged  their  services  to  Lally, 
now  besieged  in  Pondicherry ;  but  had  afterwards  ac- 
cepted the  promise  of  a  large  sum  from  the  English 
Nabob,  on  condition  of  returning  immediately  to 
Poonah.  It  was  in  consequence  of  this  stipulation, 
so  fortunate  for  Hyder,  that  they  accepted  his  addi- 
tional bribe;  and  the  man,  who  was  destined  to 
bring  the  English  interests  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  was 
saved  by  a  stroke  of  English  politics. 

Hyder  took  the  field  against  the  forces  of  the 
Rajah,  but  still  perceivifig  himself  to  be  inferior  to 
his  enemies,  he  took  a  resolution,  which  it  required 
Oriental  hypocrisy  and  impudenoe  to  form,  and  of 
which  nothing  less  than  Oriental  credulity  could  have 
been  the  dupe.  Unexpected,  unarmed,  and  alone, 
he  presented  himself  as  a  suppliant  at  the  door  of 
^unjeraj,  aiid,  being  admitted,  prostrated  himself  at 
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his  feet  He  acknowledged,  in  terms  of  bitter  an-  book  i v. 
guish,  the  wrongs  of  which  he  was  guilty  toward  ^^^^'  ^ 
the  first  and  greatest  of  his  friends ;  vowed  to  devote  |^^^^ 
his  future  life  to  their  reparation ;  and  entreated  a 
firm  and  sincere  union,  that  he  might  establish  Nun* 
jeraj  in  the  station  of  jionour  and  power  in  which  be 
had  form^y  beheld  him.  It  requires  a  high  degree 
of  improbabilily  to  prevent  the  greater  part  of  man* 
kind  from  believing  what  they  vehemently  wish* 
Nunjer^  was  gained ;  and  lent  his  troops,  his  exer* 
tions^  his  name^  and  his  influence,  to  give  ascendancy 
to  the  cause  of  Hy der.  Fraud  was  an  operative  instru* 
ment  in  the  hands  of  i3m  aspirii^  genend.  Finding 
himself  intercepted  with  the  small  detachment  which 
had  accompanied  him  on  his  sudden  journey  to  the 
retreat  of  Nunjeraj,  and  his  junction  with  the  main 
body  of  his  army  which  he  had  left  to  hang  diaring 
fats  absence  upon  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  rendered 
difficult,  and  his  situation  dangerous,  he  forged  letters^ 
in  the  name  of  Nunjeraj,  to  the  principal  comman* 
ders  in  the  hostile  army,  letters  purporting  to  be  the  * 

result  of  a  conspiracy  into  whidi  these  commanders 
had  already  entered  to  betray  their  General  to  Nun* 
jeraj.  The  bearer  was  seized  of  course ;  and  the 
letters  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  General,  who 
fiilfilled  the  fondest  wishes  of  Hyder,  by  taking  the 
panics  and  running  away  from  the  army.  During  its 
confusion  it  was  assailed  by  the  main  body  of  HydeFs 
forces  in  the  rear,  by  the  detachment  with  himself  in 
front ;  and  yielded  an  easy  and  decisive  victory.  The 
triumph  of  Hyder  was  now  secured.  He  delayed, 
only  till  he  augmented  his  army,  and  took  possession 
of  the  lower  country  ;  when  he  ascended  the  Ghauts, 
and  early  in  the  month  of  May,  1761,  arrived  at  the 
capital.  He  sent  to  the  Rajah  a  message ;  '*  That 
large  sums  were  due  to  Hyder  by  the  State,  and. 
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BOOKIV.  ought  to  be  liquidated :  Aflxr  the  payment  of  these 
^"^'''  ^'  arrears,  if  the  Rajah  should  be  pleased  to  GOBtuane 
1767.  him  in  his  service,  it  was  well;  if  not,  Hyder  would 
depart,  and  seek  his  fortune  elsewhere."  The  mean* 
ing  of  this  humble  communication  no  one  misundcr* 
stood.  It  was  arranged,  that  districts  should  be  re- 
served to  the  amount  of  three  lacks  of  rupees  ibr  the 
personal  expenses  of  the  Rajah,  and  one  lack  for 
those  of  Nunjeraj  ;  and  that  (^  the  remainder  of  the 
whole  country  the  management  should  be  taken  by 
Hyder,  with  the  charge  of  providing  for  the  expenses^ 
civil  and  military,  of  the  govamment.  Fkhki  this 
period  Hyder  was  undisputed  master  of  the  kingdom 
of  Mysore. 

Hyder  was  fortunately  cast  at  one  of  those  recur- 
ring periods  in  the  history  of  Oriental  nations ;  when, 
the  springs  of  the  ancient  governments  being  worn 
out,  and  political  dissolution  impending,  a  proper 
union  of  audacity  and  intrigue  has  usually  elevated 
some  adventurer  to  the  throne.  The  degraded  situsr 
tion  of  the  Rajah,  and  the  feeble  and  unskilfiil  admi- 
nistration of  the  two  brothers,  opened  an  avmue  to 
power,  of  which  Hyder  was  well  qualified  to  avail 
himself:  The  debilitated  and  distracted  govermaent 
of  the  Subabdar  of  Deccan;  the  dreadful  blow 
which  the  Mahrattas  had  just  received  at  the  battle 
of  Paniput ;  and  the  fierce  and  exhaustive  contentioBS 
which  the  rival  strangers  in  Camatic  were  waging 
against  one  another,  left  all  around  a  wide  expanse, 
in  which,  without  much  resistance,  he  might  expect 
to  reap  an  opulent  harvest :  And  had  it  not  hap- 
pened, by  a  singular  train  of  circumstances,  that  he 
was  opposed  by  the  arms  of  a  people,  whose  progress 
in  knowledge,  and  in  the  arts  was  far  superior  to  his 
own,  he,  and  his  son,  would  probably  have  extended 
their  sway  over  the  greater  part  of  India. 
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In  prosecution  of  the  design  which  Bassalut  Jung  BOOK  I  v. 
had  formed  to  render  himself  independent  of  Nizam  ^"^^-  ^' 
Ali,  he  proceeded,  about  the  month  of  June  in  1761,  ^^^^^ 
to  the  reduction  of  Sera.  This  was  a  province,  for- 
merly governed  by  a  Nabob,  or  deputy,  of  the  Subah- 
dar  of  Deccan.  It  was  now  possessed  by  the  Mali- 
rattas*  But  the  shock  which  the  Mahratta  power 
had  sustained  by  the  disaster  of  Paniput,  inspired 
Bassalut  Jung  with  the  hope  of  making  a  conquest  of 
Sera.  By  his  approach  to  the  territories  of  Hyder, 
that  vig^nt  chief  was  quickly  brought  near  to  watch 
bb  operations.  Bassalut  Jung  was,  by  a  short  ex- 
perience, convinced  that  his  resources  were  unequal  to 
his  enterprise ;  and  a3  his  elder  brother  was  imprisoned 
by  Nizam  Ali,  on  the  18th  of  July,  his  presence  at 
the  seat  of  his  own  government  was  ui^ntly  required. 
That  the  expedition  might  not  appear  to  have  been 
undertaken  in  vain,  he  made  an  offer  to  Hyder  of  the 
Nabobsdiip  of  Sera,  though  yet  unconquered,  for 
three  lacks  of  rupees;  and  fi»rmally  invested  him 
with  the  office  and  title,  under  the  name  of  Hyder 
Ali  Khan  Behauder,  which  he  afterwards  bore.  The 
allied  chiefs  united  their  armies,  and,  having  speedily 
reduced  the  country  to  the  obedience  of  Hyder,  took 
leave  of  eadi  other  about  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1T6«. 

Hyder  continued  to  extend  his  conquests  over  the 
two  Balipoors ;  over  Gooti,  the  territory  of  the  Mah- 
ratta chieftain  Morari  Row ;  received  the  submission 
of  the  .Polygars  of  Raidroog,  Harponelly,  and  Chit- 
tledroog;  and  early  in  1763  he  marched  under  the 
invitation  of  an  impostor,  who  pretended  to  be  the 
young  Rajah  of  Bednore,  to  the  conquest  of  that 
kingdom.  The  tenitory  of  Bednore  indudes  the 
summit  of  that  part  of  the  range  of  western  hills, 
which,  at  a  height  of  from  four  to  five  thousand  &et 
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BOOKIV.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  for  nine  months  of  the 
^'^^^^  ^  year  involved  in  rain  and  moisture,  which  dothc 
1767.  them  with  the  most  enormous  trees,  and  the  most 
profuse  vegetation,  overlook  the  provinces  of  Canam 
and  Malabar*  The  capital  and  fort  of  Bednoie,  situ- 
ated in  a  basin  surrounded  by  hills,  extended  its 
sway  over  the  maritime  region  of  Canara,  and  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  mountains,  as  far  as  Santa  Bednore 
and  Hoolalkera,  within  twenty  miles  of  Chittledroog. 
This  country  had  suffered  little  from  the  calamities 
of  recent  war,  and  the  riches  of  the  capital,  whidi 
was  eight  miles  in  circumferenoe,  are  represented  as 
having  been  immense.  Hyder  made  the  conquest 
with  great .  ease,  and  confessed  that  the  treasure 
which  he  acquired  in  Bednore  was  the  grand  instru- 
ment of  his  future  greatness.^ 

Hyder  devoted  his  mind  with  great  intensity  to 
the  establishment  of  a  vigorous  and  efficient  admi- 
nistration in  this  country;  which  opened  to  him  a 
new  scene  of  conquest*  He  took  possession  <^ 
Soonda,  a  district  on  the  northern  frontier  of  Bed- 
nore :  He  reduced  to  submission  and  dependance  the 
Nabob  of  Savanoor,  a  territory  which  formed  a  deqi 
indentation  between  his  recent  acquisitions  of  Sera 
and  Soonda :  And  he  rapidly  extended  his  northern 
,  frontier  across  the  rivers  Werda,  Malpurba,  and  Gut- 
purba,  almost  to  the  banks  of  the  Kistna. 

1  Colonel  Wilks  thinks  he  estimates  the  amount  of  it  very  low  al 
12,000,000/.  sterling.  More  likely  it  was  not  a  third  of  the  sum.  <'  The 
immense  property,'*  he  calls  it,  ^*  of  the  most  opulent  commercial  town 
of  the  East,  and  fiill  of  rich  dwellings.'^  The  sound  judgment  of  Colonel 
Wilks  generally  preserves  him,  much  better  than  Oriental  gentlemen  in 
general,  from  the  strain  of  Eastern  hyperbole.  The  richest  commemal 
town  of  the  East,  neither  a  sea-port,  nor  on  any  great  line  of  eommi^ 
nication,  in  a  situation  almost  inaccessible,  on  the  top  of  unwholesome 
mountains  1  Besides,  there  is  little  opulence  in  any  house  in  India,  or  in 
any  shop.  The  chief  article  of  splendour  is  jewels,  which  aloiost  always 
^r«  carried  away,  or  hid,  upon  the  appearaooe  of  danger. 
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This  dariog  progress,  however,  agairi  brought  the  BOO&iy. 
Mahrattas  upon  his  hands.     Since  the  J)attle  of  Pa-^  Cuat.q: 
otput,  they  had,  in  this  quarter  of  India^  been  pushed    ij^»f^ 
witii  some  vigour  by  Nizam  Ali,  the  new  Subaibdar^ 
who,  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  gave  some 
signs  of  military  ardour  and  talent.     He  had  con-^ 
strained  them  to  restore  the  celebrated  fbrtress  of 
Dowlatabad,  in  1762;  and,  in  1768,  carried  his  arms 
to  P<xma,  the  capital;   which  he  reduced  to  ashes. 
The  accommodation  which  succeeded  this  event,  and 
ibe  occupation  which  the  Nizam  was  now  receiving 
by  the  war  for  the  reduction  of  his  brother  Bassalut 
Jung,  seemed  to  present  an  opportunity  to  the  Mah- 
rattas of  chastising  the  encroachments  of  a  neigh* 
bour^   whom  as  yet  they  desjHsed.    Madoo  Row^ 
^rfio,  third  in  order  of  time,  had,  under  the  title  of 
Peshwa,  or  Prime  lAinister,  succeeded  to  the  supreme 
authority  among  the   Mahratta  stiites,  crossed  the 
Sistna  in  May,  1764,  with  an  army  which  greatly 
outnumbered  that  which  Hyder  was  aUe  to  bring 
into  the  field.'     He  sustained  a  tedious,  unequal 
conflict,  which  greatly  reduced  and  disheartened  hift 
army,  till   1765;   when   the  Mahrattas  agreed  to 
retire,  upon  condition  that  he  should  restore  the  dis* 
tricts  wrested  from  Morari  Row,  relinquish  all  daims 


>  Col.  Wilks  makes,  on  this  occasion,  a  judicious  remark,  Che  spirit  of 
which  should  have  saved  him  from  the  peconiaiy  exaggerations  meotioDeA 
above.  "  I  have  found  it  proper,'^  he  says,  **  to  distrust  my  manuscripta 
ID  statements  of  numbers  more  than  in  any  other  case.  In  no  country, 
and  in  no  circumstance,  is  it  safe  to  trust  to  any  statement  of  numberg 
that  ia  not  derived  from  actual  retuma.  Bven  Sir  Eyre  Cooie,  whos« 
keen  and  experienced  eye  might  be  considered  a  safe  guide,  and  whoa» 
pure  mind  neyer  harboured  a  thought  of  exaggeration,  states  the  force  of 
Hyder,  io  the  battle.of  Pprto  Novo,  1st  July,  1781,  to  have  been  from 
140,000  to  150,000  horse  and  irregular  infantry,  besides  twenty*five  bat- 
talions of  regulars ;  when*  it  is  certain  tKat  the  whole  cfid  net  ei«M^ 
80,000."  Hist.  Sketches,  p.  4y01.  ' 
VOL.  Ill,  2,  E 
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liooKiv.  upon  the  territory  of  SaFanoor^  aad  pay  thirt74:wo 

^^^■^'  lacks  of  rupees. 

*  1757/  He  hastened  to  give  wder  to  his  recent  oonquesli 
in  the  east,  which  the  late  interruption  of  hia  pMt^ 
perity  had  animated  into  rebdUon*  As  his  forts  and 
garrisons  had  remained  firm,  these  disturbanees  were 
vpeedily  reduced,  and  he  immediately  turned  his  eye 
to  new  acquisitions.  Having  employed  the  greater 
part  of  the  year  1765  in  r^^tiag  the  affairs  of  his 
government  and  xepairing  his  losses,  he  descended 
into  Cauara  in  the  b^^ning  of  1766,  with  the  de- 
clared intention  of  makiag  the  conquest  of  Malabar. 
After  an  irregidar  war  of  some  duration  with  tiie 
Nairsi  the  whole  country  submitted ;  and  a  few  anb- 
sequent  struggles  caily  afforded  an  opportunity  far 
tnitling  off  the  most  refractory  subjects,  aad  eala« 
J^^shing  a  pnore  complete  suliy^ction.  He^  had  a6- 
cop^ished^  tins  importaat  enterprise  before  <he  «nd 
pf  t^e.year  1766,  when  he  was  recalled  to  Sering- 
apat^m,.  by  intelligaMie  of  the  uteoost  importance. 
Madoo  Row  hud  issued  finom  Poona;  Nizam  AM, 
Hfith  an  Eu^plish  corps,  was  advancing  firom  Hy* 
derabad ;  the  English  had  plready  sent  to  attsdck  tome 
of  his  districts  which  interfered  with  C wiatic ;  aad 
alltliese  powers  were  joined,  according  to  report,  in 
one  grand  confederacy  for  the  conquest  of  Mysore. 
Nizam  Ali,  however,  and  the  English,  were  the  only 
enemies  whom  it  was  immediately  necessary  to  op* 
t)0se;  tend  the  Nizam,  as  we  have  already  seen,  he 
easily  converted  into  an  ally.  In  this  state  of  his 
IdiigdAiii  and  fortunes,  he  began  his  first  war  with  the 
English,  in  1767.' 
JHe  was  ei^perated,  not  only  by  the  readiness 

I  Eor  tl^  life  of  :Hy4«r>  tbe  E^Mmhe^oC  Ool.  wjlb,  p.  940-^7S, 
•rtthabestaouicoofmteUigeiiot.        r 
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with  wbicb,  in  the  late  treaty  with  the  Nizan^  the  BOQK.1;/. 
English  had  agreed  to  join  in  hostilities  against  him,  ^"^^*^* 
but  by  an  actual  invasion  cf  his  dominions.     Under  "  \^^'^ 
the  pretence  that  it  formerly  belonged  to  C^rnatic^ 
but  chiefly,  induced,  we  may  suppose,  by  the  consi- 
deration of  the  passage  which  it  afforded  an  enepojiy 
into  the.  heart  of  that  country,  the  E])gli$h  had  sen|;  a 
Major,  with  some  Europeans  and  two  biittalions  of 
fiepoys,  into  Baramahl,  who,  unhappily,  ware  just 
Itrong  enough  to  overrun  th^  open  territory,  and 
enrage  its  master ;  but  were  unable  to  maJ^e  anjr 
knjnession  upon  the  strong  forts,  much  li^  to  secure 
poisession  of  the  country. 

.  It  was  by  means  of  Maphuz  Khan,  the  brother  of 
the  English  Nabob,  who  had  acted  as  an  enemy  of 
the  English  -from  the  period  of  his  recall  as  renter  of 
Madura  and  Tinivelly,  that  Hydw  effected  his  ak 
liance  with  the  Nizam.  The  English  corps,  iiQder 
Colonel  Smith,  which  had  followed  the  Nizam  into 
Uyder^s  dominions,  had  sepai^ated  from  his  army, 
hftm  intimation  of  the  design  whidi  that  faithlew 
imifper  was  supposed  to  entertain.  The  Nabob 
MiUiomed  Ali,  who  had  early  intelligence  of  the 
jriews  of  the  Nizam,  urged  the  Presidency  to  attack 
his  camp  before  the  junction  of  the  Mysorean.  The 
ndvice,  however,  was  neglected,  and,  in  the  month  of 
Seirf^mber,  Colonel  Smith  was  attacked  on  his 
oiarch,  near  Changamal,  by  the  united  forces  of  the 
«ew  allies.  He  sustained  the  attack,  which,  for  the 
apace  of  an  hour  was  vigorously  maintained;  and  for 
that  time  repelled  the  enemy.  He  fcmnd  Mmiself, 
liowever,  under  the  necessity  of  flight;  and  marehuig 
thirty-six  houns,  without  refreshm^tit,  he  arrived. at 
Trinomalee*  He  here  enclosed  himself  within  .the 
.walls  of  the  foot,  from  which  he  soon  bdield  the  JMr« 
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BOOK  IV.  rounding  country  covered  by  the  troops  of  the  enemy*. 

Chap.  8.  ^^^  desolated  with  fire  and  sword, 
lygy  He  remained  not  long  an  idle  spectator,  though  his 
weakness  compelled  him  to  act  with  caution.  He 
encamped  for  a  few  days  under  the  walls  of  Trino- 
malee,  and  afterwards  near  a  place  called  Calishy- 
W&cum^  about  ten  miles  further  to  the  north.  While 
the  army  lay  in  this  situation,  Hyder  planned  an 
expedition,  from  whi^h  important  consequences  might 
have  ensued.  He  detached  into  Camatic  5000 
horse,  who  marched  without  opposition  to  the  very 
precincts  of  Madras.  The  place  was  completely 
taken  by  surprise.  The  President  and  Council  were 
«t  their  garden  houses,  without  the  town ;  and  had 
not  the  Mysoreans  been  more  eager  to  plunder,  than 
to  improve  the  advantages  which  their  unexpected 
arrival  had  procured,  the  seizure  of  the  Engli^  cfaiefr 
might  have  enabled  them  to  dictate  the  terms  of 
peace. 

.  Before  the  rains  compelled  the  English  army  t6 
retire  into  cantonments  at  WTandewash,  Cakmd 
Smith  attacked  the  enemy,  with  some  advantage, 
before  Trinomalee.  In  the  mean  time  Nizam  All, 
whose  resources  could  ill  endure  a  protracted  contest 
or  the  disorder^  state  of  his  government  a  tedious 
absence,  grew  heartily  sick  of  the  war;  and  during 
the  period  of  inactivity  signified  to  the  English  his 
desire  of  negotiation.  As  a  security  against  deo^ 
tion  Colonel  Smith  insisted  that  he  should  first  sepa- 
rate  his  troops  from  those  of  Hyder.  But  in  the 
mean  time  the  period  of  operations  returned;  and 
the  English  commander,  now  respectably  reinforced, 
marched  towards  the  enemy,  who  in  the  month  <tf 
December  had  taken  the  fidd  on  the  further  side  of 
Veiore.    The  two  armies  met,  and  came*  to  action. 
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between  Amboor  and  Wannmbaddj,  when  HyderBOOKlVt 
and  his  ally  were  defeated,  and  fled  to  Caverypatnam.  "^''' 
This  disaster  quickened  the  decision  of  the  Nizam,  i*je8. 
who  now  lost  not  any  time  in  separating  his.  troops 
fiom  the  Mysoreans ;  and  commencing  his  negotiation 
with  the  English.  A  treaty  was  concluded  between 
the  Subahdar,  the  Nabob,  and  the  English,  in  Fe* 
faruarj  1768;  by  which  the  titles  of  the  Nabob,  and 
the  grants  which  he  had  received  were  confirmed; 
the  former  conditions  respecting  the  Northern  Circai's 
were  renewed;  the  duanee,  or  revenues,  in  other 
words  the  government  of  Camatic  Balagaut,  a  coun* 
try  possessed  by  Hyder,  was  in  name  consigned  to 
the  English,  subject  to  a  payment  of  seven  lacs  per 
annum  to  the  Nizam,  and  the  tribute  or  chout  to  the 
Mahrattas;  the  English  agreed  to  assist  the  Nizam 
with  two  battalions  of  Sepoys,  and  six  pieces  of  can* 
non,  as  often  as  required;  and  the  tribute  due  to 
the  Nizam  for  the  Circars  was  reduced  from  nine 
lacs  perpetual,  to  seven  lacs  per  annum^  for  the  space  ' 
bfsixyears.^ 

1  ColIoetioA  of  Treaties  (printed  1812),  p.  364,  S73.  The  Presidency 
held  up  to  the  Directors  the  necessity  of  supportiuf;  the  Nizam,  as  a 
barrier  against  the  Mahrattas— a  policy  of  which  the  Directors  ehtirely 
disapproved.  Bengal  Letter,  lethMarch,  1768;  Fifth  Report,  Secret 
Committee,  1781,  Appendix  No.  6.  See  too  a  letter^  13th  May,  1768, 
Kon&'s  Appendix,  p.  517,  in  %vhich  the  oonnecciou  with  the  Nizam  is 
strongly  reprobated.  **  It  is  not,"  they  say,  "  for  the  Company  to  takft 
the  part  uf  umpires  of  Indostan.  If  it  had  nee  been  for  the  imprudent 
measures  you  have  taken,  the  country  powers  would  have  fonned  a  bar- 
lance  of  power  among  themselves.  We  wish,  to  see  the  Indian  Princes 
remain  as  a  check  upon  one  another,  without  our  interfering/'— They 
declare  expressly,  **  With  respect  to  the  Nizam  and  byder  Ali,  it  is  our 
interest  that  neither  of  them  should  be  totally  crushed."  To  the  same 
purpose,  see  lb.  p.  629.  Id  another  letter,  dated  17th  March,  ,1769, 
after  telling  the  Madras  Presidency,  that  they  bad  paid  no  regard  to  the 
above  injunctions,  and  to  the  whole  tenor^  which  was  to  the  same  effecti 
of  all  the  instructions  of  their  employers,  they  say,  **  It  is  with  the  utn 
most  anxiety  and  displeasure  that  we  see  the  tenth  article  of  die  treaty 
with  the  Subah,  by  which  he  cedes  to  the  Company  the  Duaooy.of  tW 
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allies,  and  their  final  separation  by  treaty,  elevated 
1768.  ^  Madras  govemme|it  to  a  high  tone  of  ambitioB. 
They  resolved  not  to  carry  their  arms  into  Myso^i 
but  to  make  the  conqoest  and  acquisition  of  the 
country.  They,  pressed  JNIahomed  Ali  to  join  the 
army,  tltftt  the  war  might  as  far  as  possible  appear  to 
be  his.  "^  They  pompously"  (as  the  Directors  after* 
wards  reproached  them)  '*  appointed  liim  Phousdtf 
of  Mysore,"  and  afterwards  accused  him,  for  aooepting 
that  very  title,  ^  of  an  insatiable  desire  of  extendof 
his  dominions."^  To  bring  the  conduct  of  the  war 
still  more  under  the  control  of  the  Presidency,  they 
sent  to  the  army  two  members  of  council,  as  field 
deputies,  without  whose  concurrence  no  operations 
ahould  be  carried  on.  These  members  oompelled  the 
commander  <rf*  the  troops  to  renounce  his  own  scheme 
of  operatbns,  that  be  might  act  offiensively  against 
My8(»».  The  English  army,  however,  too  feeble  for 
the  enterprise,  acted  without  energy ;  and  the  som- 
mer  of  1768  passed  in  unavailing  movements  and 
diminutive  attempts.  Hyder,  the  newness  of  whose 
g«¥emment  ciouM  not  long  dispense  with  his  pre* 
sence^  was  well  inclined  to  postpone  his  struggle  with 
the  Englisb,  and  made  in  September  an  overture  to* 

Caniatic  BiUa^ant;  a  measure  so  totally  repugnant  to  our  most  positfTi 
and  repeated  orders,  hot  to  extend  our  possessions  beyond  the  Caraadc. 
. .  • .  Our  diftpteasure  he^Mtt  is  ^gravated,  by  the  disengemious  imnioer 
in  wfaicb  these  affitirs  are  represented  to  us  in  your  advices.''  lliey  ex- 
press a  strong  opinion  on  the  passion  of  their  servants  for  interfering 
extensiTely  with  the  native  powers.  **  We  cannot  take  a  view  of  your 
conduct,  from  the  commencement  of  yoar  negotiation  for  the  Circars, 
without  the  strongest  disapprobation ;  and  when  we  see  the  opulent  foi^ 
ttioes,  suddenly  acquired  by  our  servants,  who  are  returned  since  that 
period,  It  gives  but  too  much  weight  to  the  public  opinion,  that  the  nge 
for  negotiations,  treaties,  and  alliances,  ha$  primUe  advantage  for  Uf 
oifeei  mdf^  than  the  public  good.**    ibid.  p.  5^0,  531. 

«  Letter  frota  the  Directors  to  Governor  Jind  Council  of  HadraS;  ITik 
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irards  peace.  It  was  recmei,  however,  with  gveat  w>qKVi. 
haughtiness  by  the  Preeddenpy,  whose  persuaakm  of  ^^^'  ^ 
the  weakness  of  their  eaemyj  wd  hopes  of  a  spieedy  '~i76a. 
conquest^  of  his  reahii>  it  on)y  tended  to  iwieasQ  aa4 
Hnianwi  In  the  mean  time  Hyder  was  by  no  means 
iBattentiYe  to  the  war.  He  tooli;  the .  oonsideraUe 
iort  of  Muiwaggle;  and  gained  some  ad^antagnes  ^pre^ 
Colond.  Wood,  who  attempted  in  vwi  to  recov^^  the 
place.  Tiie  Presidency,  dissatisfied  with  the  progress 
of  the  WW,  vnder  Colonel  Snuth,  who  w^s  highlcr 
tocaqierated  fay  the  control  of  the  field  c^nti^  re- 
called that  respectable  officer;  and  Mahomed  Ali^ 
whom  they  had  in  some  measure  fiyead  tot  join  the 
araiy,'  but  who  was  bow  unwilling  to  ki^vfi  it»  they 
tmimuinded,  under  pain  of  deptivlatiOQw  to  ffeturo. 
The  army  became  weak  and  despondent^  through 
sickness  and  desertion.  Hyder  displayed  increasing 
vigour.  He  attacked  Colonel  Wood,  who  w«s  un^. 
Ue  to  save  his  baggs^.  Before  the  e^d  of  the:  year 
be  had  recovered  all  the  conquered  di^ricts;  and  i^ 
JanMary,  1769»  caiTied  his  usual  ravages  into  Carr 
natic.  He  .ppqetrated  ifito  the  district  of  Tridbi- 
nopoly;  and  detached  one  of  his  Generals  into  the 
provinces  of  Madura  and  Tinivelly,  which  he  pluur 
dered  and  laid  waste*  The  English  army  were  un- 
provided with  horse,  and  could-  neither  overtake  the 
mardi  of  Hyder,  nor  interrupt  his  devastations.  No 
part  of  the  southern  division  of  Camatic  escaped  his 
destructive  ravages,  except  the  dominions  of  the  Ra- 
jah of  Tanjore,  who  saved  himself  by  a  timely  aa-  ^ 
cpmmodation,  and  whose  alliance  Hyder  was  soli- 
citous to  gain.  Colonel  Smith  was  again  pl^ed  et 
the  head  of  the  English  forces,  and  by  ji^dicious 
movements  straitened  the  operations  of  Hyder.  Hjs 
ev^n  interposed  with  dexterity  a  detachment  betweep 
Hyd^.  an4  hi?  pwn  country,  whiobv  wi^  9^  P^  teSi 
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BOOKiv.  importance,  however,  to  that  warrior,  as  he  drew  hk 
Chap.  8.  yesources  from  the  country  in  which  he  fought. 
1769.  Hyder  now  meditated  a  stroke,  which  he  executed 
with  great  felicity  and  address*  Sending  all  his 
heavy  baggage  and  collected  plunder  home  from 
Pondicherry,  which  during  tiiis  incursion  he  had 
twice  visited  to  confer  with  the  French,  he  drew  the 
English  army,  foy  a  series  of  artful  movements,  to  a 
considerable  distance  from  Madras,  when,  putting 
bimsdf  at  the  head  of  6000  cavalry,  asd  p^ocming 
a  march  of  120  miles  in  a  qpace  of  three  days,  1^ 
appeared  suddenly  on  the  mount  of  San  Thome,  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  English  oapital.  From 
this  he  dispatched  a  message  to  the  Governor,  requir- 
ing that  a  m^tiation  for  peace  should  inunediatdy 
be  opened ;  and  that  in  the  mean  time  the  approach 
of  the  army  in  the  field  should  be  forbidden.  The 
Presidency  were  struck  with  consternation.  The 
fbrt  mig^t  undoubtedly  have  held  out  tiU  the  arrival 
of  Smith;  but  the  open  town,  widi  its  riches,  die 
adjacent  country,  and  the  garden  houses  of  the  Pre- 
sident and  Council,  would  have  been  ravaged  and 
destroyed.  The  Presidencjr  were  now  seriously  in- 
clined to  peace;  and  notwithstanding  the  unfavour* 
ableness  of  their  situation,  they  agreed  to  negotiate 
tipon  Hyder's  terms.  A  treaty  was  concluded  on 
the  4th  of  April,  1769,  consisting  of  two  grand  con- 
ditions; first,  a  mutual  restitution  of  conquests,  in- 
cluding the  cession  to  Hyder  of  a  small  district, 
which  had  formerly  been  cut  off  from  the  Mysorean 
dominions;  and  secondly,  mutual  aid,  and  alliance 
in  defensive  wars. 

The  disasters  of  the  war  in  Camatic,  with  the  dis- 
orders which  pervaded  the  government  of  Bengal, 
excited  the  most  violent  apprehensions  in  the  Com- 
ply; and  redu<ied  sixty  per  cent,  the  price  of  East 
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India  Stock.  The  treaty  with  Hyder  was  the  bed  BOOK  IV. 
on  which  the  resentments  of  the  Directors  sought  to  ^"^'''  ^' 
repose.  It  is  very  observable,  however,  that  their  -^^^g^ 
letters  on  this  subject  abound  much  more  with  terms 
of  vague  and  general  reproach,  than  with  any  dear 
designation  of  mischief  to  which  the  conditions  of 
the  treaty  were  calculated  to  give  birth.  They  ac- 
cuse the  Presidency  of  irresolution,  and  incapacity-; 
and  tell  them  that  by  the  feebleness  with  whidi  they 
had  carried  on  the  war,  and  the  pusillanimity  with 
which  they  had  made  peace  at  the  dictation  of  an 
enemy,  **  they  had  laid  a  foundation  for  the  'natives 
of  Hindustan  to  think  they  may  insult  the  Company 
at  pleasure  with  impunity."  Yet  they  pretended  not, 
that  a  mutual  renunciation  of  conquests^  was  not 
better  than  a  continuation  of  the  war ;  or  that  the 
vaip  boast  of  driving  Hyder's  light  cavalry  from  the 
walls  of  Madras  would  not  have  been  deariy  pur- 
chased with  the  ravage  of  the  dty  of  Madras,  and 
the  surrounding  country.  The  Presidency  affirm 
that  they  "  were  compelled  to  make  peace  for  want 
of  money  to  wage  war.""^  And  the  only  imprudent 
article  of  the  treaty,  in  which,  however,  there  was 
nothing  of  humiliation,  or  inconsistency  with  the 
train  of  the  Company's  policy,  was  the  redprocation 
of  military  assistance;  because  of  this  the  evident 
tendency  (a  circumstance  however  which  seemed  not 
ever  to  be  greatly  deprecated,)  was  to  embroil  them 
with  other  powers.* 

>  Letter  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  23d  March,  1770 ;  Rous*s  App. 
p.  1415. 

•  *  For  the$fi  transactioBS,  besides  the  priated  official  documents,  the 
weU-iDformed,  but  not  impartial  author,  of  the  History  and  Management 
of  the  East  India  Company,  has  been,  with  caution,  followed,  together 
with  Robson's  Life  of  Hyder  Ali,  corrected  from  authentic  MSS.  by  Mr. 
Grant  > 
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CHAP.  IX. 

Public  epiffiM  m^J^ngkmd,  Proceedings  in  tk4 
^fuUa.  Hmstf  and  in  Pariiament — Plan  of  Su- 
^pervUarar-Plan  of  a  King's  Commissiomr'^In' 
crease  of  pecuniary  Dijfftculiies — Dividend  rmd 
'-Company  unable  to  meet  their  Obligatum-^ 
Parliamentary  Inquiry — Ministerial  ReHef-r 
An  Acty  u^hich  changes  the  Comsttitution  of  tki 
Con^any — Tendency  of  the  Change^Finanml 
a$ul  Commercial  State. 

BOQRIV.  The  affairs  of  the  Company  excited  various  and 
^*^^'  ^'  conflicting  passions  in  England ;  and  gave  rise  to 
1769.  measures  of  more  than  oidiBary  impoitaDce.  The 
act  of  parliament  having  Spired  which'  limited  the 
lunount  of  dividend  in  1767/ the  Directors  exclaimed 
against  a  renewal  of  the  irestriction^  as  traasforisg 
the  powers  of  the  Company  to  paiiiament,  subvertiiig 
the  privH^pes  of  their  x^iarter,  and  rendering  insecure 
the  property  of  every  oommercial  and  corporate  bodj 
in  the  kingdom.  They  even  presented  to  pariiament 
a  petition,  in  which  these  arguments  were  vriie* 
mently  enforced ;  and  so  weU  by  this  time  weie  thej 
represented  in  that  assembly,  t}iat  a  suffidency  of 
orators  was  not  wanting,  who  in  both  Houses  sup- 
ported their  claims.  Opposite  views,  notwitiistaBd- 
iiig,  prevailed ;  and  an  act  was  passed  to  prevent  the 
increase  of  the  dividend  beyond  ten  per  cent,  till  the 
1st  day  of  February,  1769. 
Before  the  expiration  of  this  term,  the  Compaoyf 
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who  were  anxious  to  evade  the  question  respecting  book  iv. 
the  public  claim  to  the  sorereigntj  of  the  Indian  ter-  ^°^^'  ^* 
ritory,  very  assiduously  nc^tiated  with  the  minister  |Y69* 
a  temporary  arrangement.  After  a  great  deal  of 
conference  and  correspondence;  an  act  was  passed,  in 
April,  1769s  to  the  following  eflfect:  That  the  terri- 
torial lerenues  in  India  should  be  held  by  the  Coftiir 
pany  fyr  five  years  to  come ;  that  in  consideration 
of  this  benefit  they  should  pay  into  the  exchequer 
400,000/.  every  year;  that,  if  the  revennes  allowed, 
they  might  increase  the  dividend,  by  augmentations 
not  exoeedmg  one  per  cent,  in  one  year,  to  twelve 
and  a  half  per  cent. ;  that  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
dividend  should  faU  below  ten  per  cent*,  the  pay* 
ment  into  the  exdiequer  riiould  obtain  a  proportional 
reduction,  and  entirely  cease  if  the  dividend  should 
decline  to  six  per  cent. ;  that  the  Company  should, 
during  each  year  of  the  term,  export  British  mer* 
diandise,  exclusive  of  naval  and  military  stores,  to 
the  amount  of  880,897/. ;  and  that  when  they  should 
have  paid  their  simple  contract  debts  beining  in* 
terest,  and  reduced  Iheir  bonded  debt  to  an  equality 
with  their  loans  to  government,  they  should  add  to 
these  loans  th^  swplus  of  their  receipts  at  an  interest 
of  two  per  cent.'  This  agreement  between  the  pub* 
lie  and  the  Company,  was  made,  it  is  obvious,  upon 
the  same  supposition,  that  of  a  great  surplus  revenue, 
upon  which  its  successors  have  been  made,  and  with 
the  same  result. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  grievous  failure  in  the  an- 
nual treasures,  which  they  had  been  so  confidently 
promised ;  and  which,  with  all  the  credulity  of  vio- 
lent wishes,  they  had  so  fondly  and  confidently  pro^ 
tnised  themselves;   excited,  both  in  the  Company, 

I  Act  9  Geo.  III.  c.  24. 
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BOOK  IV.  and  in  the  nation,  the  most  vehement  complaints 
^  "^'''  ^'  against  the  managers  in  India,  to  whose  nusoondoct 
J  769.   ^^  ^'^crihed  the  disappointment  of  hopes  wfaidi  no 
conduct  could  'have  realized/     A  grand  iovestiga- 
tiori  and  reform  were  decreed.     And  for  the  per- 
formance, after  great  consultation,  it  was  r^M>lved; 
timt  three  persons  should  be  chosen,  whose  acquaii^ 
ance  with  Indiian  affairs,  and  whose  character  for 
talents,  diligence,  and  probity,  should  afford  the  bett 
security  for  the  right  discharge  of  so  important  a 
trust ;  and  that  they  should  be  sent  out,  in  the  nanie 
and  with  the  character  of  Supervisors,  and  with  powers 
adapted  to  the  exigence  of  the  case.     Mr.  Vansittait, 
the  late  Governor  of  Bengal,  Mr.  Sdrafton,  and  Co- 
lonel Ford,  were  reconunended  as  the  three  com- 
tnissioners ;  and  it  was  proposed  to  invest  them  with 
dlfnost  all  the  powers  which  the  Company  them- 
selves, if  present  in  India,  would  possess ;  a  power  of 
superseding  the  operatidns  arid  smpendin^  the  au- 
thority of  the  Pnesidisnts  and  Coundk,  of  investigat- 
ing every  department  of  the  siervibe,  and  estafalisbing 
such  regulations  as  the  interests  of  the  Company 
might  seem  to  require.     The  scheme  was  indeed  op- 
posed with  great  vehemence,  by  all  those  who  fo- 
vdured  the  persons  now  invested  With  the  govemii^ 
powers  iri  India;  by  all  those  who  had  any  pique 
against  the  individuals  propoised;   and  by  all  tho^ 
who  diflUked  the  accumulation  o£  exorbitant  autho- 
rity in  a  small  number  of  hands.     But  though  they 
formed  no  inconsiderable  party,  the  disappointoient 


"  »  The  manner  in  which  Clive,  to  enhance  the  merit  of  his  own  ser- 
vices, bad  puffed  the  importaoce  of  the  Indian  territory^  aodtnflsmed 
the  hopes  of  treasure  which  it  was  to  produce,  misled  the  Compwij. 
The  perpetually  recurring  interest  of  tlieir  servants  to  delude  them  wiOi 
these  hopes,  and  their  perpetual  readiness  to  beliere  flattering  aoconntSp 
has  been  a  perennial  fountain  of  misgoveroment. 
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of  the  golden  dreams  of  the  Proprietors  prevailed,  in  BOORIV. . 
the  General  Court ;  and  supervisors  with  extraordi-  ^"^^'  ^' 
naiy  powers,  it  was  resolved,  were  the  very  remedy    i^^^^ 
which  the  maladies  of  the  Indian  government,  re^ 
quired. 

But  the  pretensions  of  the  ministry  again  inter* 
ferad.  Not  only  was  the  legality  disputed  of  the 
commission  by  which  the  supervisors  were  ap* 
pcHBfted  ;  but  a  share  was.  claimed  in  the.  government 
of  India,  whidi  the  Directors  regarded  with  alarm 
and  abhorrence.  As  an  accession  to  their  power  and 
influence  in  India,  which  they  imagined  would  be  of 
the  utmost  importance,  they  had  applied  to  governr  ^ 
ment  for  two  ships  of  the  line,  and  some  frigates.  No 
aversion  to  this  proposition  was  betrayed  by  the  mi- 
nistry ;  but  when  the  Company  were  elated  with  the 
hopes  which  a  compliance  was  calculated  to  inspiiieb 
they  were  suddenly  informed  that  the  naval  officer 
•whom  the  Crown  should  appoint  to  command  in 
India,  must  be  vested  with  full  powers  to  adjust  aU 
maritime  affairs ;  to  transact  with  the  native  princes ; 
andy  in  short,  to  act  the  principal  part  in  the  offensive 
and  xlefensive  policy  of  the  country.  The  Directory 
represented  this  proposal  as  affecting  the  honour,  and 
the  very  existence  of  the  Company.  The  Gaieral 
Court  was  adjourned  from  time  to  time  to  afford 
sufficient  space  for  the  consideration  of  so  important 
a  .subject;  and  the  Proprietors  were  entreated  to 
consider  the  present  moment  as'' the  very  crisis  of 
their  fate ;  and  to  devote  to  the  question  a  propor- 
tional share  of  their  attention.  To  vest  the  officers 
of  the  Crown  in  India  with  powers  independent  of  the 
Company,  was  in  reality,  they  said,  to  extrude  the 
Company  from  the  government;  to  lay  the  founda^ 
tion  of  endless  contests  between  the  servants  of  the 
King  and  thos^e  of  the  Company ;  and  to  prepare  the 
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BOOKlv.ruin  of  the  national  interests  in  that  part  of  the 
^^^^'  ^'  world;  If  the  Company  weue  incapable  of  maintam- 
|..^^  ing  their  territorial  acq^daitiona,  to  surrender  tiiem 
to  the  powers  of  HbB  country^  upon  terms  adYaDbu 
geous  to  their  commerce,  was  better,  it  was  aserred« 
than  to  lie  at  the  mercy  of  a  minister:  And  the 
fiedal  effects  of  the  inter&rence  of  the  aenrants  of  the 
Crown  in  the  affairs  of  a  company,  formed  for  sp- 
holding  a  beneficial  intercourse  with  India,  were 
illu^rated  by  contrasting  the  rmn  of  the  FieDch 
East  India  Company,  the  affairs  of  which  the  minis- 
ters of  the  Frendi  King  had  so  officiously  amtrokd, 
with  the  prosperity  of  the  Dutdi  East  India  Com- 
pany, the  affidrs  of  which  had  been  left  entirdy  to 
themselves.  Hie  grand  argument,  on  the  other  side^ 
was  fiimi^ed  by  diye  and  the  Directors  them- 
adves ;  who  had  used  so  many  and  such  emphaticd 
tenns  to  impress  a  belief  that  flie  unpraspenxis  state 
<£  their  government  was  wholly  pnodhiced  by  Aera^ 
pacity  and  misconduct  of  those  who  conducted  it  in 
India.  In  the  first  place,  the  authorify  of  a  Kii^s 
officer  was  held  up  as  an  indispensable  secimtj 
against  the  vices  of  the  Compan/s  servants;  aad  is 
the  next  place  the  dignity  of  the  master  whom  he 
served  was  represented  as  necessaiy  to  give  msjestj 
to  the  negotiations  which  a  company  of  merchants 
might  be  required  to  conduct  with  the  potentates  of 
India.^    After  long  and  acrimonious  debates,  the 


1  Tbete  debates  are  reported  in  yarioas  periodical  paUicatioDS  of  the 
time.  A  good  abstract  of  them  is  presented  in  the  Anmtal  B^giiiter  for 
1769.  A  variety  of  pamphlets  was  produced  by  the  dispute;  of  tbote 
•^Mch  have  come  under  the  author*s  inspectioo*  the  foUovnog  are  tbe 
titles  of  the  more  remarkable :  ^'  An  Address  to  the  Proprietors  of  lodis 
Stock;,  showing  from  the  Political  State  of  Indostan^  tbe  Neoessitj  of 
sending  Gommis^onera  to  regulate  and  direct  their  Affairs  abroad;  and 
likewise  the  Expediency  of  joining  a  Servant  of  Government  in  theConi- 
Priated  ibr  S.  BUdon  in  Patenioeter  Row^  1769;  '^  <<  A  W' 
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powers  demanded  for  an  oflScer  of  the  Crown  were  bookiv. 
condemned  in  a  Court  of  Proprietors ;  and  the  mi-  ^^^^^^ 
nisters  were  not  disposed  to  enforce,  by  uny  violent  |^^g^ 
procedure,  the  acceptance  of  their  terms*  The  Com- 
pany would  agree  to  sanction  the  interference  of  the 
officer  commaDding  the  ships  of  the  King  only  within 
the  Gulf  of  Persia^  where  they  were  embroiled  widt 
some  of  the  neighbouring  chieft ;  the  demand  of  two 
ships  of  the  line  for  the  Bay  of  Bengal  was  sus- 
pended ;  Mid  the  legal  objection  to  the  commissiGn 
of  the  supeindsors  was  withdrawn.  In  this  manner* 
at  the  present  conjuncture,  was  the  dispute  between 
the  Goyemment  and  the  Company  compromised. 
Two  frigates,  beside  the  squadnm  for  the  Gulf  of 
Persia^  were  ordered  upon  Indian  service*  In  one  of 
tbem  the  supervisors  took  tkeir  passage*  Their  fate 
was  remarkaUe.  The  vessel  which  carried  them 
never  reached  her  port ;  nor  was  any  intolHigencr  of 
her  or  her  passengers  ever  received. 

Mr.  Cartter  assumed  the  government  of  Bengal  at 
tiie  beg^ning  of  thie  year  1770« 

The  first  year  of  his  administration  was  ^Bstin^ 
goished  1^  one  of  those  dreadful  fi&mines  which  so 
often  itiBftCt  the  provinces  of  India;  a  cakmiiy  by 


ter  to  the  Proprietors  of  East  India  Stod^,  containtnf;  a  brief  Relation  of 
tlie  Negotiationt  with  Govennnenty  from  tbe  Year  17d7  to  the  present 
Tiwk^  respecting  the  Compan/s  Acquisitions  ux  India,  together  witU 
some  Considerations  on  the  principal  Plans  fbrTidjusting  the  Matters  ia 
dispute,  which  hare  been  discussed  in  the  General  Court  of  Proprietors. 
Printed  for  B.  Wlute,  at  Horace's  Head,  in  Fleet  Street,  1769;''  ^  A 
I<etter  to  tbe  Proprietors  of  India  Stock,  containing  a  Eeplj  to  some  la- 
sinuations  in  an  old  Proprietor's  Letter  to  the  Proprietors  on  the 
ISth  Inst,  relatire  to  the  Ballot  of  that  Day.  Printed  for  W.  Nachell^ 
lib.  51,  St.  Paul's  Church  Ya?d,  1769 ;"  «  A  Letter  to  the  Proprietors 
pf  B.  I.  Stock,  by  Governor  Jolmstone.  Printed  for  W.  Nicholl,  U69i^ 
"  A  Letter  to  the  Proprietors  of  East  India  Stock,  relative  to  some  Pro- 
fiositions  intended  to  be  moved  at  the  next  General  Court,  on  Wediiei- 
duj  the  118th  of  July.''*    f  riuted  a»  abovp,  1769. 
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BOOKIV.  which  more  than  a  third  of  th^  inhabitants  of  Ben- 
^^^'  gal  were  computed  to  have  been  destroyed,* 
177Q^  On  the  10th  of  March,  1770,  the  Nabob  Syef  al 
Dowla  died' of  the  small-pox ;  and  his  brother  Mu- 
barek  al  Dowla,  a  minor,  was  appointed  to  occupy  his 
station.  The  President  and  Council  made  with  him 
the  same  arrangements,  and  afforded  the  same  al« 
lowance  for  the  support  of  his  family  and  dignity,  as 
had  been  established  in  the  time  of  his  predecessor. 
But  this  agreement  was  condemned  in  very,  uncere- 
monious terms  by  the  Directors.  "  Wl^n  we  ad- 
vert,**  say  they,  **  to  the  encomiums  you  have  passed 
on  your  own  abilities  and  prudence,  and  on  your  at- 
tention* to  the  Company's  interest  (in  the  expostula- 
tions you  have  thought  propel  to  make  on  our  ap- 
pointment of  commissioners  to  superintend  our  ge* 
neral  affairs  in  India),  we  cannot  but  observe  with 
astonishment,  that  an  event  of  so  much  importance 
as  the  death  of  the  Nabob  Syef  al  Dowla,  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  successor  in  so  great  a  degree  of  non- 
age, should  not  have  been  attended  with  those  ad- 
vantages  for  the  Company,  which  such  a  circumstance 
offered  to  your  view. — Convinced,  as  we  are,  that  an 
allowance  of  sixteen  lacks  per  annum  will  be  suf- 
ficient for  the  support  of  the  Nabob's  state  and  rank) 
while  a  minor,  we  must  consider  every  addition 
thereto  as  so  much  to  be  wasted  on  a  herd  of  para^ 
sites  and  sycophants,  who  will  continually  surround 
him ;  or  at  least  be  hoarded  up,  a  consequence  still 
more  pernicious  to  the  Company.  You  are  therefore, 
during  the  non-age  of  the  Nabob,  to  reduce  his  an- 
nual stipend  to  sixteen  lacks  of  rupees."^ 

By  the  last  regulations  of  the  Directors,  the  inland 
trade  in  salt,  beetle-nut,  and  tobacco,  was  reserved  to 

}  Letter  of  the  Governor  and  Council  to  the  Directors,  Sd  Nor.  1772» 
2  General  Letter  to  Bengal,  lOth  April,  177 1^ 
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the  natives,  and  Europeans  were  excluded  from  it.  BOOKIV. 
By  a  letter  of   theirs,  however,  dated  the  28d  of  Chap.  9. 
March^  1770^  it  was  commanded  to  be  laid  open  to    1771^ 
all  persons,  Europeans  as  well  as  natives,  but  withoirt 
any  privileges  to  their  countrymen  or  servants  beyond 
what  were  enjoyed  by  natives  aiid  other  subjects. 
These  regulations  were  promulgated  on  the  12th  of 
December. 

In  the  mean  time  financial  difficulties  were  every  day 
becoming  more  heavy  and  oppressive*  On  the  1st  of 
January,  1771>  when  the  President  and  Council  at 
Fort  William  had  received  into  their  treasury 
95,43,855  current  rupees,  for  which  they  had  granted 
bills  on  the  Court  of  Directors,  the  cash  remaining 
in  it  was  only  85,42,761  rupees.  At  the  same  period 
the  amount  of  bond  debts  in  Bengal  was  612,628/. 
And  at  the  beginning  of  the  following  year  it  had 
sweUed  to  1,039,478/. 

Notwithstanding  the  intelligence  which  the  Direc- 
tors had  received  of  the  inadequacy  of  their  reve- 
nues, and  the  accumulation  of  their  debts  in  all  parts 
of  India;  and  notwithstanding  their  knowledge  of 
the  great  amount  of  bills  drawn  upon  them,  for  which 
they  were  altogether  unable  to  provide,  they  signa- 
lized their  rapacity  on  the  26th  of  September,.  1770, 
by  coming  to  a  resolution  for  recommending  it  to  the 
General  Court,  to  avail  themselves  of  the  permission 
accohled  in  the  late  act,  by  making  a  dividend  at  the 
r/ite  of  .twelve  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  approba- 
bation  of  the  General  Court  was  unanimous.  On  the 
14th  of  March  and  25th  of  September,  1771,  it  was 
resolved,  by  the  Court  of  Durectors,  to  recommend 
to  the  General  Court  an  augmentation  of  the  di- 
vidend to  six  and  a  quarter  per  cent,  for  the  six 
months  respectively  ensuing :  approved  in  the  Gene- 
ral Court,  by  ninety-four  voices  aj^nst  five  in  the 

VOL.  III.  2  F 
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fiOOKlV.  first  instance,  and  8^4  against  thirty  in  the  aecoiid. 

^""^^  ^-  On  the  17th  of  March,  1772,  the  Directors  again  re- 

1772.    ^1^^^  ^^  recommend  a  dividend  of  six  and  a  quarter 

per  cent,  for  the  current  half  year,  which  the  Court 

of  Proprietors  in  a  similar  manner  confirmed. 

These  desperate  proceedings  hurried  the  afiain  of 
the  Company  ig  a  crisis.  On  the  8th  of  July,  on  an 
estimate  of  cash  for  the  next  three  months,  that  is,  of  the 
payments  falling  due,  and  the  cash  and  receipts  which 
were  applicable  to  meet  them,  there  appeared  a  defi- 
ciency of  no  less  than  1,293,000/.  On  the  15th  of  July 
the  Directors  were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  applying 
to  the  Bank  for  a  loan  of  400,000/.  On  the  29th  of  July 
they  applied  to  it  for  an  additional  loan  of  300,000/. 
of  which  the  Bank  was  prevailed  upon  to  advance 
only  200,000/.  And  on  the  10th  of  August  the 
Chairman  and  Deputy  waited  upon  the  Minister  to 
represent  to  him  the  deplorable  state  of  the  Com- 
pany, and  the  necessity  of  being  supported  by  a  loan 
of  at  least  one  million  from  the  public.^ 

The  glorious  promises  which  had  been  so  confi- 
dently made  of  unbounded  riches  from  India,  their 
total  failure,  the  violent  imputations  of  corrupt  and 
erroneous  conduct  which  the  Directors  and  the  agents 
of  their  goverament  mutually  cast  upon  one  another, 
had,  previous  to  this  disclosure,  raised  a  great  ferment 
in  the  nation,  the  most  violent  suspicions  of  extreme 
misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  Company  and  their  ser- 
vants, and  a  desire  for  some  effectual  interference  gn 
the  part  of  the  legislature.  In  the  King's  speech,  on 
the  21st  of  January,  at  the  opening  of  the  preceding 
session,  it  had  been  intimated  that  one  branch  of  the 
national  concerns  which,  **  as  well  from  remoteness 

I  For  the  details  and  documeiits  relative  to  this  curious  part  of  the 
history  of  the  Company,  see  the  Eighth  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
Secrecy,  1773. 
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ot  pkoe,  as  from  other  ctroatnstances,  wm  peculiarly  BOOKiv. 
liable  to  abuses;  and  exposed  to  danger^  might  stand  in  **'  ^ 
need  of  the  interposition  o£  the  legislature,  and  ^equito  |  ,..^ 
new  laws  either  for  supplying  defects  or  remedying  dis* 
orders."^  On  the  80th  of  March  a  motion  was  made  by 
the  Deputy  Chairman  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the 
better  regulation  of  the  Company's  servants,  and  for 
improving  the  administration  of  justice  in  India.  The 
grand  evil  of  which  the  Directors  complained  was  the 
want  of  powers  to  inflict  upon  theu*  servants  ade* 
quate  punishment  either  for*  disobedience  of  orders^ 
or  any  other  species  of  misconduct.  The  Charter  of 
Justice,  granted  in  175S,  empowered  the  Mayor^s 
Court  of  Calcutta,  which  it  converted  into  a  Court 
of  Record,  to  try  all  civil  suits  arising  between  Euro* 
peans,  within  the  town  or  factory  of  Calcutta,  or  the 
factories  dependant  upon  it :  it  also  constituted  the 
President  and  Council  a  Court  of  Record  to  receive 
and  determine  appeals  from  the  Mayors ;  it  further 
erected  them  into  Justices  of  the  Peace,  with  power 
to  hold  quarter  sessions ;  and  into  Commissioners  of 
oyer  and  terminer,  and  general  gaol-delivery,  for  the 
trying  and  punishing  of  all  offences,  high  treason  ex* 
cepted,  committed  within  the  limits  of  Calcutta  and 
its  ctependent  factories*  This  extent  of  jurisdiction, 
measured  according  to  the  sphere  of  the  (/ompany^s 
possessions,  at  the  time  when  it  was  assigned,  de- 
prived them  of  all  powers  of  juridical  coercion  with' 
rega;rd  to  Europeans  over  the  wide  extent  of  territory 
of  which  they  now  acted  as  the  sovereigns.  They 
possessed,  indeed,  the  power  of  suing  or  prosecuting 
Englishmen  in  the  Courts  at  Westminster ;  but  under 
the  necessity  of  bringing  evidence  from  India,  this 
was  a  privilege  more  nominal  than  real. 

One  object,  therefore,  of  the  present  bill  was  to 
obtain  authority  for  sending  a  chief  justice  with  some 

2F  S 
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fiOOKiv.  puisne  judges^  and  an  atiornej-general,  according  to 
^°^^'  ^'  the  model  of  the  Courts  of  England,  for  the  admi- 
1772.    Jiistration  of  justice  throughout  the  territory  of  the 
Company. 

The  next  object  was,  the  regulation  of  the  trade. 
The  author  of  the  motion,  the  Deputy  Chairman  of 
the  Company,  represented  it  as  a  solecism  in  politics, 
and  monstrous  in  reason,  **  that  the  governors  of  any 
country  should  be  merchants ;  and  thus  have  a  great 
temptation  to  become  the  only  merchants,  especially 
in  those  articles  which  were  of  most  extensive  and 
necessary  consumption,  and  on  which,  with  the  powers 
of  government,  unlimited  profits  might  be  made.** 
It  was,  therefore,  proposed  that  the  Gtovemors  and 
Councils^  and  the  rest  of  the  Company's  servants, 
-should  be  debarred  from  all  concern  in  trade.  But  it 
neither  occurred  to  the  Deputy  Chairman,  nor  was  it 
'  pressed  upon  his  notice  by  any  other  member  of  the 
i  legislative  body,  that  the  argument  against  the  union 
of  trade  and  government  was  equally  conclusive,  ap- 
plied to  the  Company,  as  applied  to  their  servants; 
to  those  who  held  the  powers  of  government  in  the 
first  instance,  as  to  those  who  held  them  by  delega- 
tion and  at  will. 

It  was  in  the  debate  upon  this  motion  that  Lord 
/  Clive  made  the  celebrated  speech,  in  which  he  vindi- 
cated his  own  conduct,  against  the  charges  to  which, 
as  well  from  authority  as  from  individuals,  it  had 
been  severely  exposed.  He  spared  not  the  character 
.  either  of  his  fellow-servants,  or  of  the  Directors.  **  I 
attribute  the  present  situation  of  our  affairs,"  he  said, 
••  to  four  causes ;  a  relaxation  of  government  in  my  snc- 
cessors;  great  neglect  on  the  part  of  administration;  no- 
torious misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  Directors;  and  the 
violent  and  outrageous  proceedings  of  general  courts." 
To  hear  his  account,  no  one  would  believe  that  any 

2 
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creature  who  had  ever  had  any  thing  to  do  with  the  go-  BOOK  iv. 
▼emment  had  ever  behaved  weB  but  himself.  It  was  ^"^''  ^' 
much  easier  for  him,  however,  to  prove  that  his  conduct  ^  yy^, 
was  liable  to  no  peculiar  blame,  than  that  it  was  entitled 
to  extraordinary  applause.  With  great  audacity,  both 
military  and  political,  fortunately  adapted  to  the 
scene  in  which  he  acted,  and  with  considerable  skill 
in  the  adaptation  of  temporary  expedients  to  tem- 
porary exigencies,  he  had  no  capacity  for  a  compre- 
hensive scheme,  including  any  moderate  anticipation 
of  the  future ;  and  it  was  the  effects  of  his  short-sighted 
regulations,  and  of  tire  unfounded  and  extravagant 
hopes  he  had  raised,  with  which  the  Company  were 
now  struggling  on  the  verge  of  ruin,  and  on  account 
of  which  the  conduct  both  of  them  and  of  their  ser- 
vants was  exposed  to  far  more  than  its  due  share  of 
d[>loquy  and  condemnation. 

*  The  suspicions  of  the  nation  were  now  sufficiently 
roused  to  produce  a  general  demand  for  investi- 
gation ;  and  on  the  ISth  of  April  a  motion  was  made 
and  carried  in  the  House  of  Commons .  for  a  Select 
Committee  to  gratify  the  public  desire.  The  bill  ' 
which  had  been  introduced  by  the  Deputy  Chairman 
was  thrown  out  on  the  second  reading,  to  afiford  time 
for  the  operations  of  the  Committee,  and  parliament 
was  prorogued  on  the  10th  of  June. 

During  the  recess,  took  place  the  extraordinary 
disclosure  of  the  deficiency  of  the  Company's  funds, 
their  solicitation  of  loans  from  the  Bank,  and 
their  application  -  for  support  to  the  Minister.  He 
received  their  proposals  with  coldness ;  and  referred 
them  to  parliament.  That  assembly  was  convened 
on  the  S6th  of  November,  much  earlier,  as  the 
King  from  the  throne  informed  them,  than  had 
been  otherwise  intended,  to  afford  them  an  opporr 
tunity  of  taking  cognizance  of  the  present  condition 
of  the  East  India  Company.     The  Minister  had  alv 
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BOORIV-  ready  come  to  the  resolatdoB  of  seceding  to  the i^ 
^^^'  ^!  quest  of  the  Directors;  it  therefbfe  suited  his  pur- 
'*'lY72^  P*^^  *^  affirm  that  bow  great  soever  the  existing  em- 
barrassmeut,  it  was  (miy  temporary ;  and  a  Commkiee 
of  Secrecy  was  appointed,  as  the  most  effectual  and 
expeditious  method  fiur  gainifig  that  knowledge  of 
the  subject  from  which  it  was  proper  that  the  mea* 
sures  of  parliament  should  originate* 

Among  the  expedients  which  the  urgency  of  their 
affairs  had  dictated  to  the  Company,  a  new  commis- 
sion of  supervision  had  been  resolved  upon  during  the 
recess  ;  and  six  gentlemen  were  selected  for  that  im- 
<  portant  service.  The  measure,  however,  was  not  ap- 
proved by  the  ministry ;  and  on  the  7th  of  Decem- 
ber the  Committee  of  Secrecy  presented  a  report, 
stating,  that  notwithstanding  the  financial  difficulties 
of  the  Company,  they  were  preparing  to  send  out  a 
eommissioB  o(  supervisors  at  a  great  expense,  and 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  a  bill  ought  to 
be  passed  to  restrain  them  from  the  executimi  <rf  that 
purpose  for  a  Hmited  time.  The  introduction  of  this 
bill  excited  the  most  vehement  remcmstrances  on  the 
part  of  the  Company,  and  of  those  by  whom  their 
cause  was  supported  in  the  two  houses  of  parfa'ament. 
It  was  asserted  to  be  a  violation  of  property,  by  rur- 
.  tailing  the  powers  which  the  Compcmy  possessed 
by  charter  of  managing  their  own  affairs ;  and  aU 
the  evils  which  can  arise  from  shaking  the  security 
of  property  were  held  up  in  their  most  alarming 
colours  to  deter  men  frota  approbation  of  the  threat- 
ened restraint*  The  Company's  claims  of  property, 
however,  so  frequently,  during  the  whole  course  of 
their  history,  brought  to  oppose  the  interpositioa  of 
pariiament  in  their  affairs,  proved  of  as  little  force 
upon  this  as  upon  other  occasions;. and  their  privi- 
leges, they  were  told,  to  which  the  term  property,  in 
its  unlimited  sense,  could  not  without  sophistry  be 
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applied,  were  insufficient  to  set  aside  that  for  which  BOOKiv. 
all  property  is  created — the  good  of  the  community ;         '  ^' 
now  in  one  important  article  sb  formidably  threat-     2^73. 
ened  in  their  mismanaging  hands. 

After  this  decisive  act  of  control,  the  next  osten- 
sible proceeding  was  the  petition  for  a  loan,  pre- 
sented by  the  Company  to  parliament  on  the  9th  day 
of  March.  The  propositions  urged  by  the  Directors 
were :  that  they  should  receive  a  loan  of  1,500,000/. 
for  four  years,  at  four  per  cent,  interest ;  that  they 
should  make  no  dividend  of  more  than  six  per  cent, 
per  annum  until  the  loan  should  be  reduced  to 
750;000/. ;  that  the  dividend  in  that  event  should 
rise  to  eight  per  cent. ;  that  the  surplus  of  receipts 
above  disbursements  in  England  should  be  applied  to 
the  reduction  of  the  Company's  bond  debts  to 
1,600,000/.;  that  after  such  reduction,  the  surplus 
should  be  divided  equally  between  the  public  and  the 
Company  :  and  that  the  Company  should  be  released 
from  payment  of  the  annual  400,000/.  to  the  public, 
for  tlie  remainder  of  the  five  years  specified  in  the 
former  agreement,  and  from  the  payments  to  which 
they  were  bound  in  consequence  of  the  late  acts  for 
the  indemnity  Sn  teas.  In  lieu  of  these,  the  follow- 
ing were  the  propositions  offered  by  the  Minister :  to 
lend  the  Company  1,400,000/.  at  an  interest  of  four 
per  cent,;  to  forego  the  claim  of  400,000/.  a-year 
from  the  territorial  revenue  till  that  debt  is  dis- 
charged ;  to  restrict  them  from  making  any  cBvidend 
above  six  per  cent,  till  that  discharge  is  accomplished, 
and  from  making  any  dividend  above  seven  per  cent, 
till  tbeu*  bond  debt  is  reduced  to  1,500,000/. ;  after 
that  reduction,  to  receive  .from  them,  in  behalf  of 
the  public,  three-fourths  of  the  surplus  receipts  at 
home,  the  remaining  fourth  being  appropriated  either 
for  the  further  reduction  of  the  bond  debt,  or  the 
5 
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BOOK IV. formation  of  a  fund  to  meet  contingent  exigencies; 
"^^'  ^'  and,  under  these  conditions,  to  permit  the  territorial 
n7S.  £^quisitions  to  remain  in  their  possession  for  six 
years,  the  unexpired  term  of  their  charter. 

The  Company  treated  these  conditions  as  harsh, 
arbitrary,  and  illegal ;  petitioned  against  them  in  the 
Strongest  terms  ;  and  were  supported  with  great  ve- 
hemence of  language  by  their  own  friends,  and  the 
enemies  of  the  Minister,  in  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment. The  restriction  of  the  dividend  after  payment 
of  the  debt,  the  exaction  of  so  great  a  porportion  of 
(he  surplus  receipts,  and  in  particular  the  appropriation 
even  of  that  part  which  it  w^s  proposed  to  leave  as 
their  own,  they  arraigned  as  a  violent  disposal  of 
their  property  without  their  own  consent,  equalling 
the  most  arbitrary  acts  of  the  most  despotical  govern- 
inents,  and  setting  a  precedent  which  lessened  the 
security  of  every  right  of  a  British  subject.  These 
considerations,  however  vehemently  urged,  produced 
but  little  effect:  the  ministerial  influence  was  pne- 
dominating ;  the  Company  were  odious ;  and  it  was 
felt,  perhaps,  rather  than  distinctly  seen,  that  the 
rules  of  individual  property  were  not  applicable, 
without  great  restrictions,  to  an  artifidal  body,  whose 
proceedings  were  of  such  a  magnitude  as  deeply  to 
affect  the  interests  of  the  nation  at  large.  Of  all 
these  pretensions,  however,  that  which  seemed  most 
to  alarm  tt^  Company  was  the  claim  now  distinctly 
asserted  by  the  government  to  the  territorial  acquisi- 
tions ;  and  though  a  definitive  discussion  was  sti4 
waved  by  the  Minister,  the  Company  expostulated 
against  the  limitation  of  their  possession  to  six 
years,  as  involving  in  it  a  decision  of  the  question 
at  issue. 

A  more  important  exercise  of  power  over  their 
affairs  was  stiU  meditated  by  the  Minister ;  an  eptiif 
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lliange  in  the  constitution  of  the  Company.     On  the  bookiv. 
Sd  of  May  he  introduced  a  series  of  propositions,  as  ^^^^'  ^ 
the  foundation  for  a  law,  which  should  raise  the  qua*    1775^ 
lification  to  vote  in  the  Court  of  Proprietors  from^ 
500/.  to  l,000/.9  and  give  to  every  proprietor  po^ 
sessed  of  3,000/.  two  votes,  possessed  of  6,000/.  three 
votes,   and  of  10,000/.   four  votes;    which  should 
change  the  annual  election  of  the  whole  number  of 
Directors  to  that  of  six  new  ones,  or  one-fourth  of     - 
the  wh(de  number  each  year ;  vest  the  government  of 
Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa,  in  a  governor-general^ 
with  a  salary  of  ZSfiOOL,  and  four  counsellors  of 
8,000/.  each ;  render  the  other  Presidencies  subor- 
dinate to  that  of  Bengal:  establish  at  Calcutta  a 
supreme  court  of  judicature,  consisting  of  a  chief 
justice  with  8,000/.  a«year,  and  three  other  judges, 
with  each  6,000/.  a-year,  appointed  by  the  Crown. 

As  subsidiary  articles  it*  was  proposed ;  that  the 
first  governor-general  and  counsellors  should  be  no- 
minated by  parliament  in  the  act,  and  hold  their  office 
for  five  years,  after  lyhich  the  patronage  of  those 
great  o^ces  should  revert  to  the  Directors  but  stUl 
object  to  th^  approbation  of  the  Crown ;  that  every 
thing  in  the  Company's  correspondence  from  India, 
which  related  to  the  civil  or  military  affairs,  to  the 
government  of  the  country,  or  the  administration  of 
the  revenues,  should  be  laid  before  the  ministry ;  that 
no  person  in  the  service,  either  of  the  King  or  of  the 
^  Company,  should  be  allowed  to  receive  presents  ;  am} 
that  the  governor-general,  the  counsellors,  and  judges, 
should  be  excluded  from  all  commercial  profits  and 
pursuits. 

If  the  alarm  and  indignation  of  the  Company, 
Directors  and  Proprietors,  were  excited  before ;  thai 
body  were  now  struck  with  the  highest  terror  and  ret 
^htment.     The^  exclaimed,  that  the  very  coqstito? 
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BOOKlV.tion  was  threatened  with  subrersion,  and  the  rights 
^"^^'  ^'  conferred  by  charter  treated  as  dust.  They  tendered 
1773,  ®  direct  application  to  the  city  of  London,  to  join 
them  with  its  influence  in  resisting  a  measure ;  which 
destroyed  the  principle  on  which  its  own  privileges 
and  those  of  every  chartered  body  in  the  nation  de- 
pended; and  threatened  the  very  freedom  of  the 
people,  both  by  setting  a  conspicuous  and  prolific  ex- 
ample of  the  arbitrary  violation  of  law,  and  by 
adding  the  whole  of  the  revenue  and  government  of 
India  to  the  power  and  influence  of  the  Crown. 
They  represented,  that  by  the  clause  which  raised  the 
qualification  of  the  voters,  above  twelve  hundred  Pro- 
prietors were  dislranchised ;  violently,  and  without 
con^pensation,  robbed  of  an  important  right,  and  ex- 
cluded from  all  share,  direct  or  indirect,  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  their  own  immediate  property :  That  by 
destroying  the  annual  election  of  Directors,  those 
Trustees  for  the  Company  were  placed  above  the 
control  of  their  constituents,  and  vested  with  new 
powers  to  gratify  their  own  fease  or  corruption,  at  the 
expense  of  those  whose  interests  were  lodged  in  their 
hands :  That  by  reducing  to  a  small  number  the  votes 
of  the  Proprietors,  the  ministerial  management  of 
that  body  became  more  easy :  That,  by  rendering  the 
situation  of  Director  permanent  for  so  great  a  num- 
ber of  years,  under  the  incapacitation  of  the  Pro- 
prietors either  to  punish  or  reward,  and  under  the 
great  power  of  the  Minister  to  do  both,  the  subser- 
viency of  the  Court  of  Directors  to  all  ministerial 
purposes  was  perfectly  secured ;  and  that,  fipom  these 
sources  combined,  the  power  of  the  Minister  over  the 
Company  was  rendered  hardly  any  tiling  inferior  to 
absolute  :  That  the  whole  government  of  the  settle- 
ments in  India  was  taken  from  the  Company,  and,  in 
effect,  transferred  to  the  Crown,  by  establishing  a 
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general  presidency  over  all  their  affiurs,  of  which  the  BOORIV. 
agents  were  in  the  first  instance  named  by  parlia-  ^^'  ^' 
meht,  and  ever  after,  in  reality,  under  the  condition    \^^g 
of  its  approbaction,  named  by  the  Crown  :  And  that^ 
"  notwithstanding  the  Company  were  thus  deprived  of 
their  franchise  in  the  choice  of  their  servants,  by  an 
unparalleled  strain  of  injustice  and  oppression  they 
were  compelled  to  pay  such  salaries,  as   ministers 
might  think  fit  to  direct,  to  persons  in  whose  s^point- 
ment,  approbation,  or  removal,  the  Company  were  to 
have  no  share."* 

These  considerations  were  frequently  urged,  with 
the  utmost  vehemence  and  asperity,  in  both  assem- 
blies of  Parliament*  Every  question,  every  clause, 
was  warmly  debated,  and  pressed  to  a  division.  The 
city  of  London,  the  Company  themselves,  and  those 
stockholders  who  were  deprived  of  thefr  votes,  pre- 
sented strong  and  earnest  petitions.  In  behalf  of  the 
Company,  and  the  disfranchised  Proprietors,  counsel, 
at  their  prayer,  were  heard.  And  two  protests, 
couched  in  censorial  language  of  extraordinary 
strength,  obtained  a  numerous  signature  in  the  upper 
house. 

All  this  opposition,  however,  and  all  this  ferment 
were  of  Mttle  avail.  The  propositions  of  the  minis- 
try were  all  carried  by  great  and  decisive  majorities, 
and  being  reduced  into  two  acts,  the  one  relating  to 
the  financial  relief  of  the  Company,  the  other  to  the 
establishment  of  their  new  constitution,  received  the 
royal  assent  on  the  21st  of  June  and  the  1st  of  July. 
The  arrangements  which  concerned  the  business  at 
home  were  appointed  to  commence  from  the  1st  of 

>  Message  from  liie  East  India  Companj  to  the  Right  Hou.  the  Lord 
Major,  Aldermen,  and  Commons  of  the  city  of  London,  in  Common 
Couacii  assembled,  dated  97th  May,  1773. 
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BOOKiv.Octoben  1773;  those  which  concerned  the  foreigt 
^'^'''  ^'  administration  not  till  the  1st  of  August,  1774.' 
j^^^^        Practical  statesmen,  so  apt  to  assume  to  themselves 
the   monopoly  of  political   wisdom,   are  commonty 
short-sighted  legislators. 

In  one  respect  the  present  experiment  fulfilled  the 
purpose  very  completely  for  which  it  was  intended. 
It  followed  the  current  of  that  policy,  which  for 
many  reasons  has  run  with  perfect^  regularity  and 
considerable  strength,  diminishing  the  influence  of 
numbers  in  affau*s  of  government,  and  reducing 
things  as  much  as  possible  to  the  oligarchical  state. 

For  the  rest ;  it  had  not  so  much  as  a  tendency  to 
remove  the  principal  evils  to  which  it  pretended  to 
find  a  remedy ;  and  it  created  some,  of  the  greatest 
magnitude,  which  previously  had  no  existence. 

The  evils  in  question  were — I.  Such  as  had  their 
operation  in  India;  and — IL  Such  as  had  their  ope- 
ration in  England. 

I.  Those  which  had  their  operation  in  India  might 
all  be  ranked  under  two  heads;  1.  The  absorption  of 
more  than  the  revenues  by  expense;  and  3.  The 
plunder  and  oppression  of  the  people. 

The  only  parts  of  the  new  constitution  which  had 
a  direct  influence  upon  the  government  in  India, 
were— 1.  The  new  appointment  and  powers  of  the 
Governor-general  and  Council;  and  2.  The  supreme 
Court  of  Judicature. 

1.  The  mode  of  appointing  public  functionaries, 
and  the  extent  of  their  power,  distinct  from  the  mo- 
tives to  good  or  evil  conduct  which  operate  upon 
them  in  the  discharge  of  their  functions,  are  evidently 
of  no  avail.  Upon  the  Governor  and  Council  in 
India  the  motives  to  evil  conduct,  and  the  scope  foy 

1  See  13  Geo*  III.  c.  03,  and  13  Ceo.  |IX,  c.  #4. 
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its  exercise,  were,  if  not  augmented  by  tlie  new  regu-  bookiv. 
lations,  at  any  rate  not  impaired.^    As  ingenuity  ^*_ 

may  be  challenged  to  refute  this  proposition^  it  fol-    ms. 
lows,  that  from  this  branch  of  the  arrangement  no 
good  was  derived.* 

8.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  was  intiended 
to  supply  the  limited  powers  of  criminal  jurisdiction, 
which,  in  their  ancient  commercial  capacity,  had 
been  committed  to  the  Company.  The  terrors  of  law^ 
brought  nearer  home  to  the  inferior  servants  of  the 
Company,  and  those  who  enjoyed  their  protection, 
might  haver  restrained  in  some  degree  their  subor- 
dinate oppressions.  But  it  was  easy  to  see  that  the 
operations  of  the  supreme  functionaries  in  India  must 
remain  exempt  from  the  control  of  the  Supreme 
Court;  otherwise,  that  court  became  itself  the  govern- 
ment. This  consequence  was  not  sufficiently  fore- 
seen ;  and  the  vague  and  indefinite  powers  assigned 
to  the  judicatory,  introduced  immediately,  between 
the  Gtovernor  General  and  the  Judges,  those  strug- 
gles which  threatened  the  existence  of  English  au- 
thority. 

I  They  were  preyiously  debarred  from  the  acceptance  of  presents,  and 
the  Governor  from  trade.  Reliance  for  probity  was  placed,  as  it  is  so 
cominonly  placed,  on  the  greatness  of  the  salaries ;  as  if  there  was  a 
point  of  saturation  in  cupidity;  as  if  the  great  power  which  great  salaries 
confer  was  not  the  most  eflfectual  of  all  instruments  for  the  undue  acqoi- 
flition  of  more ;  and  the  most  effectual  of  all  instruments  for  covering 
such  ac^isition  from  inquiry  or  punishment.  In  as  far,  then,  as  the 
prospect  of  impunity  is  a  motive,  and  it  is  one  of  the>8trongest,  so  far 
great  salaries  do  not  take  from,  they  add  to  the  temptations  to  corruption. 
Even  Burke,  upon  this  particular  remarked,  that  '^  ample  salaries  re- 
moved the  necessity  iodecd,  but  by  no  means  the  inducements,  to  cor- 
raption  and  oppression/'  See  Ninth  Report  of  the  Select  Committee^ 
1781. 

«  That  part  of  the  regulations  whicli  subjected  to  the  Bengal  Council 
the  other  Presidencies  in  matters  of  peace  and  war  with  foreign  states, 
had  some  effect,  though  not  without  drawbacks,  in  giving  unity  to  the 
international  proceedings  of  the  Company.  With  the  goodness  or  bad- 
\  of  the  internal  government,  it  had  no  connexion. 
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BOOK  IV.  So  long,  on  the  other  hand»  as  the  Gova^norGe* 
^"^'''  ^'  neral  and  Council  remained  exempt  from  the  contiHd 
177S.  ^^  ^^^'  ^^^  great  oppressors  were  safe;  and,  from 
the  community  of  interests^  end  the  necessity  of 
mutual  compliance  and  mutual  concealment,  between 
the  high  offenders  and  the  low»  impunity  was  pretty 
well  secured  to  the  class. 

The  grand  source,  however,  of  mischief  to  the  na- 
tives, in  the  jurisprudential  plan,  was  the  unfortunate 
inattention  of  its  authors  to  the  general  principles  of 
law,  detached  from  its  accidental  and  national  forms. 
As  the  vulgar  of  every  nation'  think  their  language 
the  natural  one,  and  aU  others  arbitrary  and  artificial; 
so,  a  large  mass  of  Englishmen  consider  English 
law  as  the  pure  extract  of  reason,  adapted  to  the 
exigencies  of  human  nature  itself;  and  are  wholly 
ignorant  that,  for  the  greater  part,  it  is  arbitrary, 
technical,  and  ill-adapted  to  the  general  ends  which 
it  is  intended  to  serve ;  that  it  has  more  of  singu- 
larity, and  less  capacity  of  adaptation  to  the  state  of 
other  nations,  than  any  scheme  of  law,  to  be  found 
in  any  other  civilized  country.  The  English  law, 
which  in  general  has  neither  definition  nor  words,  to 
guide  the  discretion  or  circumscribe  the  license  of  the 
Judge,  presented  neither  rule  nor  analogy  in  cases 
totally  altered  by  diversity  of  ideas,  manners,  and 
pre-existing  rights;  and  the  violent  efforts  which 
were  made  to  bend  the  rights  of  the  natives,  to  a 
conformity  with  the  English  laws,  for  the  purpose  of 
extending  jurisdiction,  and  gratifying  a  pedantic  and 
mechanical  attachment  to  the  arbitrary  forms  of  the 
Westminster  courts,  produced  more  injustice  and  op- 
pression, and  excited  more  alarm,  than  probably  was 
experienced,  through  the  whole  of-its  duration,  from 
the  previous  imperfection  of  law  and  judicature.^ 

I  Mr.  Burke,  id  the  Ninth  Reipon  of  the  Select  Committee,  in  U83, 
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II.  If,  towards  the  amelioration  of  the  govern-  BOOKiv. 
ment  in  India^  the  liew  effort  in  legislation  per-  ^^^''  ^' 
formed  no  more  than  this;  it  injured,  rather  thaa  j^Ts. 
improved,  the  condition  of  both  the  Company  and 
the  natives.  Against  the  government  at  hornet  the 
only  objection,  of  any  real  moment,  was,  its  ineffi- 
ciency, as  the  ruling  power,  to  produce,  by  means  of 
its  servants,  a  good  government  in  India,  or,  what 
in  this  case  wa[s  meant  by  good  government,  a  large 
surplus  of  revenue  or  treasure  to  England,  without 
oppression  to  the  natives.  The  total  change  which 
was  effected  in  the  Constitution  of  the  Company 
pretended  to  have  for  its  End  the  improvement  and 
perfection  of  the  Company  in  that  respect:  And  it 
employed  as  its  whole  and  only  Means^  dependance 
upon  the  Minister. 

If  the  Minister  had  more  knowledge  of  the  affairs 
of  India,  more  leisure  to  devote  to  their  management^ 
and  more  interest  in  their  being  well  managed,  this  ' 
was  an  improvement.  If  he  had  less  knowledge; 
less  leisure;  and,  far  above  all,  if  his  interest  was 
likely  to  be  most  promoted  by  that  system  of  patro* 
nage  which  creates  dependance,  and  which  is  at  inre- 
concilable  enmity  with  the  very  principle  of  good 
government,   the  change   was   wholly  the  reverse. 

says,  '*  The  defect  io  the  institution  seemed  to  be  this;  that  oo  rule  was 
laid  down,  either  in  the  act  or  the  charter,  by  which  the  Court  was  to 
judge;  No  descriptions  of  offenders,  or  species  of  delinquency,  were  pro- 
perly ascertained,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  place,  or  to  ^he  pre- 
valent mode  of  abuse.  Provision  was  made  for  the  administration  of 
justice  in  the  remotest  part  of  Hindostan,  as  if  it  were  a  province  in 
Great  Britain.  Your  Committee  have  long  had  the  constitution  and 
conduct  of  this  Court  before  them,  and  they  have  as  yet  been  able  to  dis- 
cover very  few  instances  (not  one  that  appears  to  them  of  leading  im- 
portance) of  relief  given  to  the  natives  against  the  corruptions  or  oppres- 
sions of  British  subjects  in  power.— So  Or  as  your  Committee  have  been 
able  to  discover,  the  Court  has  been  generally  terrible  to  the  natives,  and 
has  distracted  the  government  of  the  Company,  without  substantially  ' 
reforming  any  one  of  its  abuses." 
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BOOKIV.  How  dependence  upon  the  Minister  was  to  rendef 
'''^'  the  agents  of  government  more  faithful  and  econo* 
1773.  mical  stewards  of  the  revenues  in  India,  or  less  dis* 
posed  to  accumulate  wealth  at  the  expense  of  the 
prostrate  natives,  it  is  not  easy  to  make  appear:  In 
regard  to  responsibility,  or  eventual  punishment,  the 
only  caution  was,  to  act  in  concert  with  the  mi- 
nister; and  then  they  were  out  of  all  comparison 
more  assured  of  impunity  than  before. 

From  dependance  upon  the  Court  of  Proprietors, 
by  annual  elections,  to  render  the  Directors  in  a 
great  degree  independent  of  their  constituents  by 
elections  in  four  years,  gave  them  g^reater  powers, 
and  hence  motives,  to  pursue  their  own  interests  at 
the  expense  of  the  Proprietors ;  but  that  it  should 
increase  their  interest  in  the  good  government  of 
India»  and  hence  their  motives  for  exertion  to  pro- 
cure it,  is  impossible. 

To  diminish  the  number  of  votes  in  the  Court  of 
Proprietors,  and  confine  the  power  to  the  rich,  was 
contrived,  it  was  said,  to  render  that  assembly  less 
tumultuous.  But  tumultuousness,  in  itself,  is  not  an 
evil.  It  is  evil  only  when  it  has  a  tendency  to  pro- 
duce evil  effects.  What  is  more  tumultuous  than  a 
public  market,  a  theatre,  or  a  church  ?  To  know  the 
merit  then  of  a  reform  of  tumultuousness,  we  ought 
to  know^the  specific  evils  which  the  tumultuousness  in 
"^question  produced.  In  the  case  of  the  East  India 
Company,  the  authors  of  the  measure  fSailed  in  exhi- 
biting any  mischievous  effects;  though  by  their  re- 
form they  unquestionably  created  a  field  for  ether 
effects  of  a  very  pernicious  description.  "  If  tumult 
anjj  disorder,'*  as  was  well  remarked  by  an  illustrious 
Committee  of  the  Commons  House,  "  were  lessened 
by  reducing  the  number  of  Proprietors,  private  cabal 
and  intrigue  were  facilitated  at  least  in  an  equal  de^ 
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gne;  and  it  is  cabal  a»d  ooimiption,  raUier  than  di«^  BOOK1V« 
(Mrder  and  confkirion,  that  are  most  to  be  dreaded  in  ^^^'^' 
transacdng  the  affairs  of  India  ^^""^  that  are  most  to    ^^^^ 
be  dreaded  in  transacting  the  affairs  of  every  country 
under  the  snn. 

The  Tirtues  of  a  Court  of  Pr(^etors»  as  of  every 
political  body,  are  intettigence  and  probity.  The 
ownar  of  ffOO/.  stock  was  just  as  Ufcely  to  be  intelli- 
gent as  the  owner  of  1000/.  But  a  small  number  of 
men  are  much  more  easily  corrupted  tlian  a  large ; 
and,  where  the  matter  of  corruption  operates,  much 
more  sure  of  being  corrupt.* 

To  the  grand  complaint  against  the  Court  of  Pro^ 
prietors,  that  being  filled  by  the  servants  of  the  Com^ 
pany  who  had  returned  loaded  to  Europe  witfar  ill^ 
gotten  wealth  it  proved  a  banier  against  exposure 
and  punishment,  the  amount  of  the  qualificationr 
provided  no  sorT  of  remedy,  but  rather  fiidiitated  and 
confirmed  the  abuse. 

As  soon  as  the  management  of  the  Ea$t  Itidia 
Compan3r'3  affairs  became  a  source  of  great  patron^ 
age  and  power,  it  necessarily  followed  that  stock  was 
.generally  held  for  the  promotion  of  interests  of  much 
greater  value  than  the  dividend.  It  was  distributed 
mostly  among  tibree  great  classes  of  Pro{metors; 
1.  Those  who  aspired  to  a  share  in  the  Direction, 
and  who  were  careful  to  possess  themselves  of  what^ 
ever  share  of  stock  was  calculated  to  strengthen  their 
influence ;  2-  The  large  class  of  those  who  were  com- 
petitors f<Hr  the  Company's  &vourft  and  employment,. 


1  Ninth  Report  of  th«  Select  Comtnittee,  ia  1763. 

^  **  The  fvhble  of  the  regulatioos  coDcendng  the  Court  of  Proprietors 
relied  upon  two  priaciplesy  which  have  often  proved  fallacions;  namelj^ 
that  small  niunberi  were  a  secuiity  against  ^tion  and  disorder;  aiid» 
thttfc  integrity  of  oondnot  wonld  foUow  the  greater  proper^.''  Ni&th^ 
Report,  at  supra. 
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BOOKIV.  all  those  concerned  in  the  immense  supplj  of  thdr 
^°^^'  ^'  shipping  and  goods,  constituting  a  con^erable  pro- 
^jy^  portion  of  the  ship-owners  and  tradesmen  in  London, 
who  strengthened  their  influence  with  the  great  cus- 
tomer, by  the  number  of  votes  which  they  could  as- 
sure to  the  Directors  in  the  General  Court ;  3.  Those 
who  aspired  to  contracts  with  the  Treasury,  Adtni- 
ralty,  and  Ordnance,  and  clerks  in  public  offices,  who 
discovered  that  one  ground  of  influence  with  the  Mi- 
nister was,  to  have  votes  at  his  disposal  in  the  East 
India  Proprietary  Court.^ 

By  every  thing  which  tended  to  lessen  the  number 
of  voting  Proprietors,  the  force  of  all  these  sinister 
interests  was  Increased.  The  only  expedient  which 
had  a  tendency  to  counteract  them  was,  to  render 
such  Proprietors  as  numerous  as  possible.  This 
would  have  promoted  the  interests  d  the  public,  but 
not  those  of  the  minister;  the  interests  of  the  maoy, 
but  not  those  of  the  few.* 

One  part  of  the  ancient  constitution,  for  the  pre- 
servation  of  which  the  authors  of  the  present  reform 

I  This  is  prettj  nearlj  the  description  of  the  East  India  Proprietuj 
fvhich  is  given  hy  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons.  See  Ninth 
Report  of  the  Select  Committee  in  1788. 

«  It  was  urged  bj  the  Minister,  that  by  raising  the  qualificadoa  fiom 
500/.  to  1000/.>  the  value  of  the  dividend  would  govern  the  Proprietor 
more  than  that  of  the  vote;  with  what  sincerity,  or  what  discernment,  it 
is  easy  to  see.  Burke,  moreover,  very  justly  remarked,  that  this  pecu- 
niary interest  might  be  most  efiectually  served  by  some  signal  misde- 
meanour, which  should  produce  a  great  immediate  advantage,  though 
productive  of  ultimate  ruin.  "  Accordingly,"  he  adds,  "  the  Coropan/s 
servants  have  ever  since  covered  over  the  worst  oppressions  of  the  peo* 
pie  under  their  government,  and  the  most  cruel  and  wanton  ravages  of 
all  the  neighbouring  countries,  by  holding  out,  and  for  a  time  actoallj 
realizing,  additions  of  revenue  to  the  territorial  funds  of  the  Companyi 
and  great  quantities  of  valuable  goods  to  their  investment.''  He  added, 
with  obvious  truth,  <^  The  Indian  Proprietor  will  always  be,  in  the  first 
instance,  a  politician :  and  the  bolder  his  enterprise,  and  the  more  oor- 
rapt  his  views,  the  less  will  be  his  consideration  of  the  price  to  be  paid 
6r  compassing  them/'    Ninth  Report,  ut  supra. 
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were  condennned  by  the  Select  Committee  of  178S,  BoasiW. 
was  the  ballot ;   "  by  means  of  whicb^  acts,"  they  ^^^^'  ^' 
said,  **  of  the  highest  concern  to  the  Company  and    I'jj^ 
to  the  state,  might  be  done  by  individuals  with  per* 
feet  impunity,"    There  are  occasions  on  which  the  use 
of  the  ballot  is  advantageous.     There  are  Occasions  on 
which  it  is  hurtful.     If  we  look  steadily  to  the  end,  to 
which  all  institutions  profess  to  be  directed, we  shall  not 
find  it  very  difficult  to  draw  the  line  of  demarcation. 

A  voter  may  be  considered  as  subject  to  the  oper- 
ation of  two  sets  of  interests:  the  one,  interests 
arising  out  of  the  good  or  evil  for  which  he  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  will  of  oth&r  men :  the  other  in- 
terests in  respect  to  which  he  cannot  be  considered 
as  dependent  upon  any  determinate  man  or  men. 

There  are  cases  in  which  the  interests  for  which 
he  is  not  dependent  upon  other  men  impel  him  in 
the  right  direction.  If  not  acted  upon  by  other  in- 
terests, he  will  in  such  cases,  vote  in  that  direction. 
If,  however,  he  is  acted  upon,  by  interests  dependent 
upon  other  men,  which  latter  interests  are  more  pow* 
erful  than  the  former,  and  act  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, he  will  vote  in  the  opposite  direction.  What  is 
necessary,  therefore,  is,  to  save  him  from  the  oper- 
ation of  those  interests.  This  is  accomplished  by 
enabling  him  to  vote  in  secret ;  for  in  that  case,  the 
man,  who  could  otherwise  compel  his  vote,  is  ignor- 
ant in  what  direction  it  has  been  given.  In  all 
cases,  therefoi'e,  in  which  the  independent  interests 
of  the  voter,  those  which  in  propriety  of  language 
may.  be  called  his  own  interests,  would  dictate  the 
good  and  useful  vote ;  but  in  which  cases,  at  the  same 
time,  he  is  liable  to  be  acted  upon  in  the  way  either  of 
good  or  of  evil,  by  men  whose  interests  would  dictate 
a  base  and  mischievous  vote,  the  ballot  is  a  great 
and  invaluable  security.      In  this  set  of  cases   is 
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BOOK  [V.  included,  the  importimt  instance  of  the  votes  of  the 
^^^'•^'  people  for  representatives  in  the  legislative  assemUy 
"TTir"  of  a  nation.  Those  interests  of  each  of  the  indivi- 
duals composing  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  for 
which  he  is  not  dependent  upon  other  men,  com- 
pose the  interests  of  the  nation.  But  it  is  veiy 
possible  for  a  majority  out  of  any  number  of  voters 
to  be  acted  upon  by  the  will  of  other  men,  whose 
interests  are  opposite  to  those  of  the  nation*  It 
is,  therefore,  of  the  highest  importance  that  they 
should  be  protected  from  that  influence. 

There  is,  however,  another  set  of  cases,  in  which 
those  interests  of  the*voter,  which  have  their  origin 
primarily  in  himself,  and  not  in  other  men,  draw  in 
the  hurtful  direction ;  and  in  which  he  is  not  liable 
to  be  operated  upon  by  any  other  interests  of  other 
men  than  those  whidi  each  possesses  in  common  with 
the  rest  of  the  community.  If  allowed*  in  tfab  set  of 
cases,  to  vote  in  secret,  he  will  be  sure  to  vote  as 
the  sinister  interest  impells.  If  forced  to  vote  in 
public,  he  will  be  subject  to  all  the  restraint,  which 
the  eye  of  the  community,  fixed  upon  his  virtue  or 
knavery,  is  calculated  to  produce :  and  in  such  cases, 
the  ballot  is  only  an  encouragement  to  evil  If  it 
cannot  be  affirmed  that  the  interests  of  the  indivi- 
duals, composing  the  court  of  proprietors  of  the  East 
India  Company,  are  incapable  of  being  promoted  at 
the  cost  of  the  British  and  Indian  communities,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  case  of  these  proprietors 
belongs  to  this  latter  description. 

At  the  very  time  when  the  discussions  upon  the 

new  regulations  were  taking  place,  the  Chairman  of 

'  the  Select  Committee  came  forward  with  a  motion 

\  for  enquiry  into  the  circumstances  of  the  deposition 

\  and  death  .of  Suraja  Dowla ;  into  the  imposture,  by  a 

fictitious  treaty,  practiced  upon  Omichund ;  the  ele- 
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vation  of  Meer  Jaffier ;  and  the  sums  of  money j  in  BOOKIV. 
the  shape  <rf  presents*  obtained  at  the  time  of  that  1^°^^'  ^' 
revolution.  Crimes  of  the  blackest  dye,  rapacity  J 
treachery,  cruelty,  were  charged  upon  the  pvincipail 
actors  in  that  suspicious  scene ;  and  the  punishment, 
even  of  Clive,  as  the  first  and  principal  delinquent, 
was  represented  as  a  necessary  act  of  justice  and  po- 
licy. On  the  10th  of  May,  the  following  resoluticHiB 
were  moved;  1.  "  That  all  acquisitions,  made  under 
the  influence  of  a  military  force,  or 'by  treaty  with 
foreign  Princes,  do  of  right  belong  to  the  state; 
3.  That  to  appropriate  acquisitions  so  made,  to  the 
private  emolument  of  persons  entrusted  with  any 
civil  or  military  power  of  the  state,  is  illegal ;  3.  That 
very  great  sums  of  money,  and  other  valuable  pro- 
perty, have  been  acquired  in  Bengal,  from  Princes 
and  others  of  that  country,  by  persons  entrusted  with 
the  military  and  civil  powers  of  the  state,  by  means 
of  such  powers ;  which  sums  of  money  and  valuaUe 
property  have  been  appropriated  to  the  private  use 
of  such  persons."  These  resolutions  were  warmly 
adopted  by  the  house.  But  when  the  application  of 
them  came  to  be  made  to  individuals ;  and  especially 
when  the  ruin  was  contemplated  which  that  applica- 
tion would  draw  down  upon  Clive;  compassion  for 
the  man,  and  the  consideration  of  his  services,  blotted 
by  offences,  yet  splendid  and  great,  operated  with 
effect  in  the  breasts  of  the  assembly,  and  put  an  end 
to  the  enquiry.  According  to  the  style,  which  the 
spirit  of  English' laws  renders  predominant  in  Eng- 
lish councils,  inquiry  was  ostensibly  rejected  upon  a 
subterfuge,  of  the  nature  of  a  legal  shuffle ;  incompe- 
tence, to  wit,  in  the  reports  of  the  Select  Committee 
to  be  received  as  evidence.  As  if  that  were  true ! 
As  if  no  other  evidence  had  been  to  be  found !  On 
the  other  hand,  the  considerations  which  fhirly  re- 
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BOOKiv.  commended  the  rejection,  or  at  least  a  very  great 
'^^•^;  modification  of  the  penal  proceeding,  were  not  so 
ly^j^  much  as  mentioned ;  That  the  punishment  threatened 
was  more  grievous  than  the  offence ;  that  it  was  pu- 
nishment by  an  ex-post-facto  law,  because,  however 
contrary  to  the  principles  of  right  government  the 
presents  received  from  Meer  Jaffier,  and  however 
odious  to  the  moral  sense  the  deception  practised 
upon  Omichund,  there  was  no  law  at  the  time  which 
forbid  them ;  that  the  presents,  how  contrary  soever 
to  European  morals  and  ideas,  were  perfectly  corres- 
pondent to  those  of  the  country  in  which  they  were 
received,  and  to  the  expectations  of  the  parties  by 
whom  they  were  bestowed;  that  the  treachery  to 
Omichund  was  countenanced  and  palliated  by  some 
of  the  principles  and  many  of  the  admired  incidents- 
of  European  diplomacy ;  that  Clive,  though  never  in- 
attentive to  his  own  interests,  was  actuated  by  a  sin- 
cere desire  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  Company, 
and  appears  not  in  any  instance  to  have  sacrificed 
what  he  regarded  as  their  interests  to  his  own ;  and 
that  it  would  have  required  an  extraordinary  noan, 
which  no  one  ought  to  be  punished  for  not  being,  to 
have  acted,  in  that  most  trying  situation  in  which  he 
was  placed,  with  greater  disinterestedness  than  be 
displayed. 

The  inquiry  into  the  financial  and  commercial 
state  of  the  Company  exhibited  the  following  results. 
The  whole  of  their  effects  and  credits  in  England,  es- 
timated on  the  1st  day  of  March,  1773^  amounted  to 
7,784,689/.  12^.  lOd ;  and  the  whole  of  their  debts 
to  9,219,114/.  12^.  6d. ;  leaving  a  balance  against  the 
Company  of  1,434,424/.  19^.  8rf.  The  whole  of 
their  effects  and  credits  in  India,  China,  and  St*  He- 
lena, and  afloat  on  the  sea,  amounted  to  6,397,299/- 
10^.  Qd.    The  whole  of  their  debts  abroad  amounted 
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to  2,038,806/.;  produdng  a  balance  in  tbdr  favour  BOOK  iv. 
of  4,864,99S/.  10*.  6rf.    Deducting  from  this  rom  ^^''^' 
the  balance  against  the  Company  in  Engiand,  we    1^73, 
find  the  whole  amount  of  their  available  property  no 
more  than  2,930,568/.  10*.  lOd. ;  so  that  of  their  ca- 
pital stock  of  4,200,000/.,  1,269,431/.  9*.  2^  was 
expended  and  gone.^ 

From  the  year  1744,  the  period  to  which  in  a  for- 
mer passage^  is  brought  down  the  amount  of  the  di- 
vidend paid  annually  to  the  Proprietors  on  the  capital 
stock,  that  payment  continued  at  eight  per  cent,  to  the 
year  1756,  in  which  it  was  reduced  to  six  per  cent. 
It  continued  at  that  low  amount  till  Christmas,  1766, 
when  it  was  raised  by  the  General  Court,  repugnant 
to  the  sense  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  to  five  per 
cent,  for  the  next  half  year.  On  the  7th  of  May, 
17675  it  was  resolved  in  the  General  Court,  that  for 
the  following  half  year  the  dividend  should  be  six 
and  a  quarter  per  cent.  But  this  resolution  was  re- 
scinded by  act  of  parliament,  and  the  dividend  li- 
mited, till  fiirther  permission,  to  ten  per  cent,  per  an- 
num. It  was  continued  at  ten  per  cent,  till  the  year 
commencing  at  Christmas,  1769,  when,  in  pursuance 
of  the  new  regulations,  it  was  advanced  to  eleven  per 
cent.  The  next  year  it  rose  to  twelve  per  cent.  The 
following  year  it  was  carried  to  its  prescribed  limits, 

1  Second  Report  of  the  Conunittee  of  Secrecy  in  1773.  The  Com- 
roittee  say, ''  They  have  not  intended  in  the  above  account  any  valua^ 
tion  of  the  fortifications  and  buildings  of  the  Company  abroad.  They 
can  by  no  means  agree  in  opinion  with  the  Court  of  Directors,  '  That 
the  amount  of  the  fortifications,  &c.  should  be  added  to  the  annual  states 
ment/'' — ^Undoubtedly  no  effects  of  any  party  can  be  compared  with  hie 
debts,  farther  than  they  can  be  disposed  of  for  the  payment  of  those 
debts ;  the  manure  which  a  farmer  ha^  spread  upon  his  fields,  or  the 
hedges  and  ditches  with  which  he  has  surrounded  them,  are  nothing,  the 
moment  his  lease  is  expired.  The  money  expended  in  fortifications  and 
buildings,  from  May  1757,  was  stated  at  nearly  four  millionsi 

*  Snpra,  ?ol.  iii.  p.  44. 
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AOOKiv. twelve  and  a  half  per  cent;  at  which  it  oontiBoed 

Chap.  9.  g^^  eigfatecft  month^  wfaeo  the  fuDds  of  the  Company 

177:L    ^^S  totally  exhausted,  it  was  suddenly  reduced  to 

six  per  cent  per  annum»  by  a  resolution  passed  od 

the  Sd  of  December,  1772.* 

In  the  interval  between  1744  and  1773,  the  sales  at 
the  India  House  had  increased  from  about  2fiO0fi0QL 
to  8,000,000/.  annually;  their  annual  exparta» includ- 
ing both  goods  and  stores,  had  fuUy  doubled.  In  the 
year  1751,  the  total  amount  of  shipping  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Company  was  S8,441  tons»  in  the  year 
1772  it  was  61,860.^ 

1  See  the  Third  and  Eighth  Reports  of  the  Committee  of  Secrecj  io 
1773. 
ft  Fifth  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Secrecy. 


I 
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BOOKV. 


VROM  THE  FIRST  OREAT  CHANGE  IN  THE  CONSTITUTION  OV 
THE  EAST  •  INDIA  COMPANY  AND  IN  THE  GOVERNMENT  Of 
INDIA,  IN  1773;  TILL  THE  8E0OND  GREAT  CHANGE,  BT 
THE  ACT,  COMMONLY  CALLED   MR.  PITTAS   ACT,   IN    I784f. 


CHAR  I. 


Administration  of  Hastings  till  the  Time  when  the 
Parliamentary  Members  of  the  Council  arrived 
and  the  Operations  of  the  New  Constitution 
commenced^  including— arrangements  for  col^ 
lecting  the  Revenue  and  administering  Justice 
ostensibly  as  Duan^^treatment  of  Mahomed 
Reza  Kfian  and  the  Rajah  Shitabroy — elevation 
of  Munnjf  Begum — destruction  of  the  Rohillas 
— Mle  of  Corah  and  Allahabad  to  the  Vizir — 
payment  refused  of  the  Emperor's  Reoenue — 
Financial  results. 

By  the  new  parliamentary  authority^  Mr.  Hastings  BOOK  V. 
was  appointed  (Jovemor  General,  and  General  Clai-  ^"^^'  ^* 
vering.  Colonel  Monson,  Mr:  Barwel,  and  Mr  .^Francis,    ^^.-g 
the  members  of  council ;   not  removable,  except  by 
the  King,  upon  representation  made  by  the  Court  of 
Directors,  during  the  period  assigned  in  the  act.    Mr. 
Hastings  had  ascended  with  reputation  through  the 
several  stages  of  the  Company's  service;   possessed 
the  rank  of  a  member  of  council  at  the  time  of  Mr. 
Vansittart's  administration,  and  generally  concurred 
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45B  Vices  ascribed  by  the  Directors 

BOOK  V.  in  the  measures  which  the  party  exposed  to  that  G<h 
^^^'  ^'  vemor  so  vehemently  condemned.  After  a  visit  to 
2  Y72.  ^  native  country,  to  which  he  proceeded  at  the  same 
time  with  Vansittart,  he  returned  to  India,  in  1769* 
to  fill  the  station  of  second  in  council  fit  Madras;  and 
in  the  beginning  of  1772  w^  raised  to  the  hi^est 
situation  in  the  service  of  the  Company,  being  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  Mr.  Cartier  in  the  government  of 
Bengal. 

The  sense  which  the  Directors  entertained  of  the 
vices  which  up  to  this  time  had  stained  their  admi- 
nistration in  India,  is  recorded  thus :  **  We  wish," 
(the  words  of  their  letter  to  the  President  and  Coun- 
cil at  Fort  William,  dated  the  7th  of  April,  1773,) 
"we  could  refute  the  observation,  that  almost  every 
attempt  made  by  us  and  our  administrations  at  your 
Presidency,  for  the  reforming  of  abuses,  has  rather 
increased  them — and  added  to  the  miseries  of  the 
country  we  are  anxious  to  protect  and  cherish.  The 
truth  of  this  observation  appears  fully  in  the  late  ap- 
pointment of  supervisors  and  chiefe — instituted,  as 
they  were,  to  give  relief  to  the  industrious  tenants, 
to  improve  and  enlarge  our  investments,  to  destroy 
monopolies,  and  retrench  expenses,  the  end  has,  by 
no  means,  been  answerable  to  the  institution.  Are 
not  the  tenants,  more  than  ever,  oppressed  and 
wretched?  Are  our  investments  improved?  Has 
not  the  raw  silk  and  cocoons  been  raised  upon  us 
.  .  fifty  per  cent,  in  price  ?'  We  can  hardly  say  what 
has  not  been  made  a  monopoly.  And  as  to  the  ex- 
penses of  your  Presidency,  they  are  at  length  settled 
to  a  degree  we  are  no  longer  able  to  suppmt.  These 
facts  (for  such  they  are)  should  have  been  stated  to 
us,  as  capital  reasons,  why  neither  our  orders  of 
1771,  nor  indeed  any  regulations  whatever,  could  be 
carried  into  execution.  But,  perhaps,  as  this  would 
8 
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have  proved  too  much,  it  was  not  suggested  to  us ;  book  v. 
tar  nothing  could  more  plainly  indicate  a  state  of  ^^^^'  ^' 
anarch  J,  and  that  there  was  no  government  existing,  1772/ 
in  our  servants  in  BengaL  •  •  •  When  oppression  per- 
vades the  whole  country;  when  youths  have  been 
suffered  with  impunity  to  exercise  sovereign  jurisdic« 
tion  over  the  natives ;  and  to  acquire  rapid  fortunes 
by  monopolizing  of  commerce,  it  cannot  be  a  wonder 
to  us,  or  yourselves,  that  native  merchants  do  not 
come  forward  to  contract  with  the  Company ;  that 
the  manufactures  find  their  way  through  foreign 
channels ;  or  that  our  investments  are  at  once  enor- 
mously dear,  and  of  a  debased  quality. — It  is  evident, 
then,  that  the  evils  which  have  been  so  destructive  to 
us,  lie  too  deep  for  any  partial  plans  to  reach  or  cor- 
rect. It  is,  therefore,  our  resolution  to  aim  at  the 
root  of  those  evils.'*  Their  expectation  of  assistance 
from  Mr.  Hastings  in  these  reforms,  was  expressed  in 
the  following  terms :  ^  Our  President,  Mr.  Hastings, 
we  trust,  will  set  the  example  of  temperance,  econo- 
my, and  application ;  and  upon  this,  we  are  sensible, 
much  will  depend.  And  here  we  take  occasion  to 
indulge  the  pleasure  we  have  in  acknowledging  Mr. 
Hastings^s  services  upon  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  in 
constructing,  with  equal  labour  and  ability,  the  plan 
which  has  so  much  improved  our  investments  there ; 
and  as  we  are  persuaded  he  will  persevere,  in  the 
same  laudable  pursuit,  through  every  branch  of  our 
affairs  in  Bengal,  he,  in  return,  may  depend  on  the 
steady  support  and  fiavour  of  his  employers."  ^ 

The  double,  or  ambiguous  administration ;  in  name, 
and  in  ostent  by  the  Nabob,  in  reality  by  the  Com- 
pany; which  had  been  recommended  as  ingenious 
policy  by  Clive,  and  admired  as  sjuch  by  his   em- 

I  Minutes  of  Evidence  on  Mr.  Hastings'  Trial,  p.  96^. 
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BOOK  V.  ployers  and  suocessoirs ;  had  contributed  greatly  to 
Chap.  1.  ^1^^^^^  %}^^  difficulties  in  which,  by  the  assumptioD 
|,yY2,  ^'  *^  government,  the  Englidi  were  involved:  All 
the  vices  of  the  ancient  polity  were  sav^  from  re- 
form :  and  all  the  evils  of  a  divided  authority  were 
superinduced.  The  revenues  were  under  a  compli- 
cated, wasteful,  and  oppressive  economy ;  the  lands 
being  partly  managed  by  the  native  agents  of  the 
collectors,  partly  fanned  from  year  to  year,  partly 
held  by  Zemindars,  and  Talookdars,  responsilde  &ra 
certain  revenue.  The  administration  of  justice,  of 
which,  under  the  military  and  fiscal  Goveniorsof  the 
Mogul  provinces,  the  criminal  part  belonged  to  the 
Nazim,  or  military  Governor,  the  civil  to  the  Duan, 
or  fiscal  Grovemor,  was,  as  a  heavy  and  unproduc- 
tive burthen,  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Nabob ;  who, 
being  totally  without  power,  was  totally  unable  to 
maintain  the  authority  of  his  tribunals  against  the 
masters  of  the  country ;  and  the  people  were  given 
up  to  oppression.^ 

The  Company  and  their  servants  were  little  satis- 
fied^ from  the  beginning,  with  the  produce  of  the 
duannee ;  and  soon  began  to  be  little  satisfied  with  the 
expedients  adopted  by  Clive  for  ensuring  a  faithful 
collection.  In  the  month  of  August,  1769>  b^o^ 
the  close  of  Mr.  Verelst's  administration,  a  supple- 
mentary security  was  devised :  It  was  held  expedient, 
that  servants  of  the  Company  should  be  stationed  in 
appropriate  districts,  throughout  the  whole  country, 
for  the  purpose  of  superintending  the  native  officers ; 
both  in  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  and,  what  was 
very  much  blended  with  it,  the  administration  of 
justice.      These  functionaries  received  the  title  of 

I  This  is  expressly  stated  bj  Hattiogs*  and  the  Committee  of  Re- 
venue, in  their  letter  of  the  Sd  of  Nov.  1T7S,  in  the  Sixth  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  Secrecy,  in  1775. 
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Supemsors :  And,  in  the  next  year,  was  added  a  book  v. 
second  supplementary  security;  two  councils,  with  ^"^^' ^' 
authority  over  the  supervisors,  one  at  Moorshedabad*    2772, 
and  another  at  Patna. 

Among  the  duties  recommended  to  the  supervisors, 
one  was  to  collect  a  body  of  information,  with  respect 
to  the  amount  of  the  revenues  ;  with  respect  to  the 
state,  produce,  and  capabilities  of  the  great  source 
of  the  revenue,  the  lands ;  widireqiect  to  the  cesses 
or  arbitrary  taxes ;  the  whole  catalogue  of  imposts 
laid  upon  the  cultivator ;  the  manner  of  collecting 
them,  and  the  origin  and  progress  of  all  the  modern  ex* 
actions ;  with  respect  to  the  regulations  of  commerce ; 
and  the  administration  of  justice*  The  reports  of 
the  supervisors,  intended  to  convey  the  information 
which  they  collected  under  those  heads,  represent  the 
government  as  having  attained  the  last  stage  of  op* 
pressiveness  ^nd  barbarism.  ^  The  Nazims  exacted 
what  they  could  from  the  Zimindars,  and  great 
formers  of  the  revenue ;  whom  they  left  at  liberty  to 
plunder  all  below ;  reserving  to  themselves  the  pre* 
rogative  of  plundering  them  in  their  turn,  when  they 
w^e  supposed  to  have  enriched  themselves  with  the 
]^ils  of  the  country.'*  The  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  1810,  quoting  this  passagei 
remark,  **  The  whole  system  thus  resolved  itself,  on 
the  part  of  the  public  officers,  into  habitual  extortion 
and  injustice ;  which  produced,  on  that  of  the  cul^ 
tivator,  the  natural  consequences— concealment  and 
evasion,  by  which  government  was  defrauded  of  a 
considerable  part  of  its  just  demands."  With  respect 
to  the  administration  of  justice,  the  supervisors  re^ 
ported^ "  That  the  regular  course  was  everywhere  su»4 
pended :  But  every  man  exercised  it,  who  had  the 
power  of  compelling  others  to  submit  to  his  ded^ 
sions."     The  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
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BOOK  V.  whose  remark  on  the  state  of  the  fiscal  collections 
^"^^'  ^'  has  just  been  adduced,  subjoin  to  this  quotation  that 
1772     ^^^^^  fiMs  up  the  picture ;  "  Seven  years  had  elapsed, 
from  the  acquisition  of  the  duannee,  -without  the  go- 
vernment deeming  itself  competent  to  remedy  these 
defects."  ^ 

Grievously  disappointed  in  their  expectations  of 
treasure,  the  Directors  resolved  to  break  through  the 
scheme  of  ambiguity ;  so  far  at  least  as  to  take  into 
their  own  hands  the  collection  as  well  as  the  disburse- 
ment of  the  revenues.  In  their  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Council  of  Fort  William,  dated  the  28th  of 
August,  1771,  they  declared  their  resolution,  "  To 
stand  forth  as  Duan"  (so  they  were  pleased  to  express 
it),  "  and  by  the  agency  of  the  Company's  servants 
to  take  upon  themselves  the^entire  care  and  manage- 
ment of  the  revenues."  The  change  was  enormous, 
which  it  was  the  nature  of  this  decree  to  produce. 
,  It  was  a  revolution,  much  greater,  probably,  than  any 
previous  conjuncture,  than  even  the  change  fiom 
Hindu  to  Mahomedan  masters,  had  been  aUe  to 
create.  The  transition  from  Hindu  to  Mahomedan 
master^  had  only  changed  the  hands  by  which  the 
sword  was  wielded,  and  favours  were  dispensed ;  the 
.  machine  of  government,  still  more  the  texture  of 

society,  underwent  feeble  alterations ;  and  the  civ3 
part  of  the  administration  was,  from  conveniency, 
left  almost  whoUy  in  the  hands  of  Hindus.  A  total 
'  change  in  the  management  of  the  revenues  more 
deeply  affected  the  condition,  individually  and  col- 
lectively, of*  the  people  of  India  than  it  is  easy  for  the 
European  reader  to  conceive :  It  was  an  innovation 
by  which  the  whole  property  of  the  country,  and 
along  with  it  the  administration  of  justice,  weie 
placed  upon  a  new  foundation. 

1  Fifth  Report  of  the  SelectX^ommittfte,  1810^  p.  S. 
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Of  the  nature  of  this  change,  the  Directors  etppest  book  v, 
to  have  had  no  adequate  conceptibn.  As  if  the  ^^^^'  ^' 
measure  which  they  proposed  had  been  without  con-  m2. 
sequences,  they  satisfied  themselves  with  enjoining  its 
execution ;  and  consigned  to  their  servants  the  task 
(of  which,  however,  they  did  not  much  complain) 
of  carrying  into  effect  a  change  of  government  so 
momentous,  without  one  word  of  instmction.^  Those 
servants,  though  more  acquainted  with  the  practical 
diflkulties  which  would  be  met  in  establishing  the 
new  system  of  finance,  appear  to  have  thought  as 
little  nearly  as  their  honourable  masters,  of  the  great 
changes,  with  r^ard  to  the  people,  which  it  was  cal- 
culated to  produce.  With  great  alacrity,  they  betook 
themselves  to  *the  undertaking.  Mr.  Hastings  sue* 
ceeded  to  the  chair  on  the  ISth  of  April,  1772  ;  and 
on  the  16th  the  Council  deemed  themselves  ripe  fi>r 
the  following  important  resolution  :  That  they  would 
let  the  lands  in  farm,  and  for  long  leases ;  because  it 
is  the  most  simple  mode,  and  best  adapted  to  a  go- 
vernment like  tHat  of  the  Company,  which  cannot 
enter  into  the  minute  details  of  the  collections ;  be- 
cause every  mode  of  agency  by  which  the  rents 
could  be  received  would  be  attended  with  perplexed 
and  intricate  accounts,  with  embezzlement  of  the  re^ 
venue,  and  oppression  of  the  people ;  and  because  any 


)  The  Committee  of  Circuit,  in  entering  upon'their  task,  remark  a  stil 
more  extraordinary  failure  in  the  sagadly  of  the  Directors,  vvho  did  noteyen 
foresee,  that  while  their  new  resolution  was  totally  inconsistent  with 
their  former  regulations  they  gave  no  authority  for  abolishing  them. 
^  They  have  been  pleased,"  say  the  Committee,  '<  to  direct  a  total  change 
of  system,  and  have  left  the  plan  and  ejtcutUm  of  it  to  the  discretion  of 
the  Board,  without  any  formal  repeal  of  tlie  Regulations  which  they  bad 
before  framed  and  adapted  to  another  system — ^the  abolition  of  which 
necessarily  includes  that  of  its  snbsidary  institutions,  unless  they  shall 
be  found  to  coincide  with  the  new/'  Extract,  Proceedings  of  the  Com* 
mittee  of  Circuit,  dated  Cottimbnzar,  SSth  July,  1779;  inserted  in  the 
Sixth  Report,  Committee  of  Secrecy,  1773,  p.  SI. 
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BOOK  y.  mode  of  collectings  the  revetiiies  whidi  would  trench 

^^'^'  open  the  time  of  the  CrOTernor  and  CcninciU  would 

1772.    deprive  them  of  a  portion  of  what  was  aheadj 

too  litde  for  the  laborious  duties  which  they  had  to 

perform.^ 

On  the  14th  of  May  the  operatioDS  wece  planned. 
It  was  decreed^  That  the  lands  should  be  let  for  a 
period  of  five  years:  That  a  Committee  of  the  Board, 
consisting  of  the  President  and  four  Members^  should 
perform  the  local  operations,  by  dreuifc  through  the 
country :  That  the  servants  of  the  Conqsaay  who 
superintended  the  business  of  collection  in  the  several 
districts,  and  who  had  hitherto  been  distingnisfaed  bf 
the  title  of  supervisors,  should  henceforth  be  deno- 
snnated  collectors:^  That  a  native,  under  the  title  of 
duan,  should  in  each  district  be  joined  with  the  coUeC' 
tor,  both  to  confirm  and  to  check :  That  no  banyan,  or 
servant  of  a  collector,  should  be  permrtled  to  fenn 
any  portion  of  the  revenue ;  because  with  the  servant 
of  a  collector  no  man  would  dare  to  become  a  com- 
petitor :  And,  as  presents  to  the  collectors  from  the 
Zemindars  and  other  middlemen  had  been  abolished, 
so  all  acceptance  of  presents,  by  such  middlemen, 
firora  the  ryots,  and  all  other  modes  of  extortion, 
should  be  carefully  prevented.  Some  precautions 
were  taken  against  the  accumulation  of  debt,  which 
swelled  at  exorbitant  interest,  rarely  less  than  three, 

1  Th«96  reasons  are  assigned  in  the  Consultation  14th  Maj,  Repoit, 
at  snpra. 

ft  The  reason  they  assigja  for  this  change  of  title  is  worth  tran9cribui9> 
*^  The  term  ^  Supervisor'  was  properly  suited  to  the  original  commis- 
aioo,  which  was  to  examine,  inspect,  and  report.  This  office  has  been 
long  since  annulled;  but  we  apprehend  that  the  continuance  of  the 
name,  and  of  many  of  the-  residents,  in  the  same  stations  which  diey 
now  fill  as  collectors,  may  have  misled  even  onr  Honourable  Marten, 
who  were  never  regularly  adviud  of  the  change^  into  the  opinioa  thst 
Iha  first  oonimissMn  still  subsisted.''  So  oMicb  for  the  careof  iD9tro^DS» 
and  the  accurate  iufprmation  of,  the  Honoarahle  Directors. 

N 
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often  88  much  as  fifteen  pet  cent  pear  month,  upon  book  v. 
the  ryotg,  as  well  as  the  different  orders  of  middle-  ^°^^*^' 
men.  The  collect(»rs  wdre  forbidden  to  lend/  or  to  per-    j^yg^ 
mit  thar  banyans  or  servants  to  lend^  to  the  middle- 
men ;  and  the  middlemen  or  agents  to  lend  to  the 
ryota :  But  the  Governor  and  Council  express  their 
r^^,  that  loans  and  exorbitant  interest  were  an  evil 
which  it  was  not  in  their  power  wholly  to  repress.^ 

The  objects  which  in  these  regulations  the  ser- 
vjBHts  of  the  Company  professed  to  have  in  view^ 
were;  to  simpUfy  accounts;  to  render  uniform  the 
mode  of  exaction ;  and  to  establish  fixed  and  accu- 
rate-rules. The  Committee  of  Circuity  with  whom^ 
though  a  Member,  Mr.  Hastings  did  not  proceed^ 
fiorst  began  to  receive  proposals  at  RisheAagur  i  But 
the  terms  which  were  offered  were  in  general  so  un- 
satisfactory both  in  form  and  amount^  that  the  Com- 
mittee deemed  them  inadmissible ;  and  came  speedily 
to  the  resolution  of  putting  up  the  lands  to  publio 
auction.  It  was  necessary  to  ascertain  with  as  much 
exactness  as  possible  the  nature  and  amount  of  the 
different  taxes  which  were  to  be  offered  to  sale.  For 
this  purpose  a  new  hustabood,  or  schedule  of  the 
taxes,  was  formed.  The  exactions  consisted  of  two 
great  parts ;  of  which  the  first  and  principal  wiu 
called  assallf  or  the  ground  rents ;  the  second  aboabs, 
which  consisted  of  a^variety  of  additional,  often  ar- 
bitrary, and  uncertain  imposts,  established  at  dif- 
ferent times,  by  the  government,  the  Zemindars,  the 
farmers,  and  even  the  inferior  collisetors.  Some  of 
the  most  oppressive  of  these  were  abolished,  and  eX'- 
eluded  from  the  present  schedule^ .  And  new  leases 
or  titles  were  granted  to  the  ryots :  whidi  enume- 
rated all  the  daims  to  which  they  were  to  be  subject ; 


^  CoDtttlUtioD,  14th  Mfty,  ttt  lupra. 
TOL.  in.  2  H 
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BOOK  V.  and  forbid,  under  penalties,  eveiy  additkmal  exaddoOr 
^^^^'  ^'  When  the  Zeniindars,  and  other  middlemen  of  ancient 
1772^  standing,  offered  for  the  lands  which  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  gorem,  terais  whkji  were  deemed 
reasonable,  they  were  preferred  j  when  their  offew 
Were  considered  as  inadequate,  they  were  allowed  a 
pension  for  their  subsistence,  and  tl»  lands  were  put 
up  to  sale^ 

While  the  settlement,  in  other  wc^ds  the  taxation 
of  the  country,  was  carrying  ittto  execution  upon  this 
plan,  the  principal  office  of  revenue,  or  Khalsa,  un- 
derwent a  total  revolution.  So  long  as  the  veil  of 
the  native  government  had  been  held  up,  this  office 
had  been  stationed  at  Moorshedabad,  and  was  ostensi- 
hty  under  the  direction  of  the  sort  of  minister  of  ie« 
venue,  whom  with  the  title  of  Nai^  DuMi^  the  Pre- 
sident and  Council  had  set  u|k  It  was  now  resolved 
to  transfer  this  great  office  firom  Moorshedabad  to 
Calcutta ;  and  to  pla^e  it  under  the  immediate  super- 
intendance  of  the  government*  The  whole  Council 
were  constituted  a  Board  of  Revenue,  to  sit  two  day» 
in  the  week,  or  if  necessary,  more.  The  Members 
of  the  Council  were  appointed  to  act  as  auditors  of 
accounts,  each  for  a  week  in  rotation*  The  office  of 
Ndib  DuaHf  which  had  been  held  by  Mahomed 
Reza  Khan  at  Moorshedabad,  and  by  Shitabroy  at 
Patna,  was  abolished ;  but  a  native  functionaiy,  cr 
assistant  duan,  under  the  title  of  r&y  toy^n^  was  ap- 
pointed to  act  in  the  Khalsa,  as  supaintendant  of  the 
district  duans,  to  recdve  the  accounts  in  the  Bengal 
language,  to  answer  interrogatories,  and  to  wskt 
reports.* 

>  Extract  of  Proceedings,  Sixth  Report,  ut  sopra.  See  aho  Sixth  Re- 
port of  the  Beltet  Committee  of  1789,  Appendix,  No.  i. ;  ColebroolK's 
Supplement  to  Digest  of  Bengal  Kegolations,  p.  174^190;  and  the 
Fifth  Report  from  tibe  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
1810,  p.  4, 5. 
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Tht    fundamental   change  in  that    great   and  book  v. 
leading  branch  of  Indian  administration  which  con*  ^'^^'  ^y 
cemed  the  revenue^  rendered  indispensable  a  new   ^^72. 
provision  for  the  administration  of  justice     The  Ze« 
mindar»  who  was  formerly  the  great  fiscal  officer  of 
a  district,  commonly  exercised  both  civil  and  cri« 
minal  jurisdiction  within  the  territory  over  which  he 
was  appointed  to  preside^    In  his  Phousdary,  or  cri« 
minal  court,  he  inflicted  all  sorts  of  penalties ;  chiefly 
fines  fbr  his  own  benefit ;  even  capital  punishments, 
under  no  further  restraint,  than  that  of  reporting  the 
case  at  Moorshedabad   before    execution.      In  his 
Adaulut,  or  dvil  court,  he  decided  all  questions  re* 
lating  to  property;   being  entitled  to  a  chout,   or 
twenty-five  per  cent.,  upon  the  subject  of  litigation. 
His  discretion  was  guided  or  restrained  by  no  law, 
ttcept  the  Koran,its  commentaries, and  the  customs  of 
the  country,  all  in  the  highest  degree  loose  and  inde-^ 
terminate.     Though  there  was  no  formed  and  regu* 
lar  course  of  appeal  from  the  Zemindary  decisions, 
the  government  interfered  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  as 
often  as  oomidaints  were  preferred,  to  which,  fix>m 
their  own  importance,  or  from  the  importance  of 
tlMse  who  adyanced  them,  it  conceived  it  proper  to 
attend.    To  the  mass  of  the  people  these  courts  af- 
forded but  little  protection :  The  expense  created  by 
distance^  ^cduded  the  greater  number  from  so  much  as 
applying  for  justice :  And  every  powerful  oppressor 
treated  a  feeble  tribunal  with  contempt.     The  judges 
were  finally  swayed  by  their  hopes  and  their  fears ; 
by  the  incUnations  of  the  men  who  could  hurt  or  ie» 
'ward  them;     Their  proceedings  were  not  comtrouled 
by  any  written  memorial  or  record.     In.cases  relat-4 
ing  to  religion,  the  Gauzee  and  Brahmen  were  called 
to  expound^  the  one  the  Moslem,  the  other  the  Brah* 
menioal  law ;  end  their  opinion  was  the  standard  of 

S  H  3 
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BOOK  V.  decision.  Originally,  questions  of  revenue  as  weH  as 
^^^^'  ^'  others  belonged  to  the  courts  of  the  Zemindars;  but 
t772.  ^  ^^^^  years  previous  to  the  transfer  of  the  revenues 
to  the  English,  the  decision  of  fiscal  questions  bad 
been  taken  from  the  Zemindar,  and  given  to  an 
officer  styled  the  Naib  Duan,  or  fiscal  Deputy^  in 
each  province. 

Beside  the  tribunals  of  the  districts ;  the  capital 
was  provided  with  two  criminal  courts ;  in  one  of 
which,  called  roy  adaulut,  the  Nazim,  as  supreme 
magistrate,  tried  capital  offences ;  in  another,  a  ma- 
gistrate called  the  Phousdar  tried  offences  of  a  less 
penal  description,  and  reported  his  proceedings  to  the 
Nazim,  At  the  capital  was  also  found  the  principal 
duanee  or  fiscal  court;  in  which  the  Duan  tried 
causes  relating  to  the  revenue,  including  all  questions 
of  title  to  land.  All  other  dvil  causes  were  tried  at 
the  capital  in  the  court  of  the  Darogo  adaulut  al  alea; 
except  those  of  inheritance  and  succession,  wfaidi 
were  decided  by  the  Cauzee  and  Muflee.  An  cS- 
ficer,  with  the  title  of  Mohtesib,  superintended  ths 
weights  and  measures,  and  other  matters  of  police. 

Generally  speaking,  the  courts  of  justice  in  India 
were  instruments  by  which  the  powesfal  p^ormed 
oppression,  at  their  pleasure,  on  the  weak. 

Under  the  ancient  government,  the  English,  as 
well  as  other  European  settlers,  instead  of  demanding 
pajrment  from  a  reluctant  debtor  through  the  courts 
of  law,  seized  his  person  and  .confined  it,  till  satis- 
faction was  obtained.  Nor  was  this  so  inconsistent 
with  the  spirit  of  the  government,  as  often  to  exdte 
its  displeasure.  It  was  indeed  a  remedy  to  which 
they  were  not  often  obliged  to  recur ;  because  the 
profit  of  dealing  with  them  generally  constituted  a 
sufficient  motive  to  punctuality.  After  the  power  of 
fhe  English  became  predominant,  the  native  courts 
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ceased  to  exert  any  authority  over  Engli^men  and  BOOK  v. 
their  agents.^  ^^^'•^• 


The  first  attempt^  which  had  been  made  hj  the    i^'^^. 
English  to  remedy,  in  their  new  dominions^  any  of  the 
defects  in  the  administration  of  justice,  was  the  ap- 
pointment in  1769  of  superintending  commissioners 
to  the  several  districts,  with  directions  to  inquire  into 
the  proceedings  of  the  courts  of  justice,  to  restrain 
iniquitous  proceedings,  to  abolish  the  chout,  and, 
where  a  total  change  should  appear  desirable,  to  ap- 
ply to  government  for  the  requisite  powers.     In 
1770,  the  Naib  Duan,  and  such  of  the  servants  of 
the  Company  as  had  their  station  of  service  at  Moor- 
ffhedabad,  were  formed  into  a  Council  of  Control  over 
the  administration  of  justice*     Its  administration  was 
still  to  conform  to  the  ancient  and  established  plan ; 
but  the  Council  of  Control  should  interpose  as  they 
perceived  occasion;  every  judicial  proceeding  which 
concerned  the  government  should  come  under  their 
review ;  the  trials  should  be  transmitted  to  them  in 
0II  criminal  cases,  and  execution  suspended,  tiU  their 
opinion  was  known;  all  causes  relative  to  the  revenue 
and  to  property  in  land  should  in  the  first  instance  be 
tried  in  the  native  courts,  but  the  Council  should 
revise  the  proceedings  of  these  courts,  and  have  -the 
power  of  final  determination. 

For  supplying  the  place  of  the  native  courts,  in  a 
great  measure  superseded  by  the  new  system  of  reve- 
nue ;  and  providing  a  more  perfect  judicial  establish- 
ment;  the  following  scheme  was  invented  and  pur- 
sued. Two  courtsi  a  civil  and  a  penal,  were  ap- 
pointed for  each  district*  The  criminal  court,  styled 
Phousdary'  Adaulut,  consisted  of  th^  collector,  as 
superintendant,  ^vith  the  cauzee  and  muftee  of  the 

>  For  this  sketch  of  the  state  of  the  admioistration  of  justice  in  Bengal, 
He  the  Seventh  Report  of  the  Committe  of  Secrecy  in  1778. 
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BOOKV.  district,  and  two  Mohlavies,  as  interpreteri  of  the 
Chap.  1.  j^^  jj^^  ^^y  contU  Styled  Mofussul  Diiaoee  Adan- 
'  lut,  consisted  of  the  collector,  as  President,  assisted 
by  the  provincial  duan  and  the  other  oflEicers  of  the 
fiatire  court.  From  the  jurisdiction  of  this  tribunal 
no  cases  were  excepted,  b^ide  those  of  succession  to 
Zemindaries  and  Tatookdaries,  reserved  to  the  Pre- 
sident and  Couttcii. 

At  the  seat  of  government  were  also  established 
two  supreme  courts  of  appeal.  That  to  which  the 
civil  branch  of  this  appellate  jurisdiction,  was  con- 
signed  received  the  name  of  Suddur  Duanee  Adaulut; 
and  was  composed  of  the  President  with  two  Mem- 
bers of  the  Council,  attended  by  the  duan  of  the 
Khalsa,  and  certain  oflScers  of  the  Cutchery,  or  na- 
tive  court  of  the  city.  That  on  which  the  penal 
branch  was  conferred,  obtained  the  title  of  Nizamut 
Suddur  Adaulut.  It  consisted  of  a  chief  judge,  en- 
titled Darogo  AdauliSit,  assisted  by  the  chief  Canzee, 
the  chief  Muftee,  and  three  Mohlavies.  This  Jndgfe 
was  nominated  by  the  President  and  ClouncS,  who  m 
this  case  acted  in  the  capacity  of  Nazim.  All  capital 
cases  were  reported  to  his  tribunal;  and,  after  review, 
were  ultimately  referred  to  the  Governor  General 
and  Council.  After  a  short  experience,  however,  the 
superintendance  of  this  court  appeared  to  impose  a 
labom*,  and.  to  involve  a  responsibility,  which  the 
Governor  and  Council  found  it  inconvenient  to  sos- 
tain ;  it  was  one  of  the  first  transactions  therefofre  of 
the  new  government  which  succeeded  in  177*  to 
restore  this  part  of  the  nizamut  te  the  nominal  Nabob, 
and  to  carry  back  the  tribunal  to  Moorshedabad.^ 

I  Fifth  Report,  Committee  1810,  p.  6.  It  wonld  appear  faoweTer,  Irom 
Hastings'  Minute,  aist  November,  1775  (Fifth  Reportjof  Conimittee  of 
Secrecy  in  178S,  Appendix,  No.  clvii)  that  Hastings  was  averse  to  th« 
entrusting  of  a  native,  with  the  anoontrouled  administradoo  of  criniMl 

s 
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Tor  tlie  district  of  Calcutta^  twe  courta  w&re  esta-  B0OK  v« 
liUshed,  on  the  plan  of  the  other  district  courts ;  in  eadbt  ^^*^* 
•ot  which  a  Member  of  Council  presided  in  rotation..   477^, 
In  all  these  courts^  it  was  ordained  that  records  of 
proceedings  shoidd  be  made  and  preserved.    The 
chout,  or  exaction  of  a  fourth  part  of  alt  litigated 
]»operty,  tar  the  benefit  of  the  Judge,  was  abcdisfaed* 
A  prdiibition  was  issued  against  .exorbitant  fines* 
The  ifiscretionarv  power,  exencised  by  a  creditor  over 
-the  person  of  his  debtor,  was  no  longer  ^lerated« 
And  all  disputes  of  property^  not  exceeding  ten  rupees^ 
were  referred  to  the  head  fisumer  of  the  peigunna  or 
village  precinct,  to  which  tiie  parties  belonged.^ 

In  the  introduction  of  these  measuTes,-a  specioaen 
is  exhibited  of  the  regard  wliich  was  paid  to  the 
feelings  or  honour  of  tibe  natities,  how  great  soemr 
their  rank  or  deservings.  Under  the  an^dous  seardi 
of  the  Directors  for  the  cause  of  their  intense  disapK 
pointment  in  the  receqpt  of  treasure  fix>m  the  revenues 
of  Bengal,  they,  after  venting  the  first  portion  of 
their  chagrin  upon  their  European,  seem  to  have 
tunied  it,  with  still  greater  want  of  consideration^ 
upon  their  native  agents.  In  a  letter  from  the  Secret 
Committee  to  Mrl  Hastings,  their  President,  dated 
SSth  of  August,  1771,  they  say,  **  By  our  general 
address  you  will  be  informed  of  the  reasons  we  have 
to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  administration  of  Mahomet 

jiutice^  fmd  that  it  was  the  act  of  that  hostile  miyprity^of  die  Coupcil,  hf 
whom  Mahomed  Reza  Khan  was  in  1775  raised  to  the  office  of  Naib 
Nazim.  It  is  necessary  at  the  same  time  to  state>  that  the  gentlemen  of 
4he  majority  (see  their  letter  of  the  same  date,  ibid.)  dedace  that  pre- 
"vious  to  this  measnre  of  theirs,  '^  the  administration  of  criminal  justice 
throughout  the  country  was  at  a  stand.^-^It  was  at  a  stand,  while  under 
the  superintendance  of  the  En^ish  rnlers:  What  was  it  likely' to  be,  on* 
der  a  creature,  without  one  atom  of  power,  haTing  the  name  oiP  a  Nabob  I 
1  Seventh  Report,  ut  supra;  General  Regulations,  dated  15th  August, 
1779;  Colebrooke's  Supplement,  p.  1.;  Fifth  Report  from  the  Seioot 
^Committee  on  India  Affisirs,  1810,  p.  6. 
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BOOKV.  Reza  Cawn,  and  will  perceive  the  expediency  of  (wr 
^'^^'  ^V  divesting,  him  of  the  rank  and  influence  he  holds  as 
1772.  Naib  Duan  of  the  kingdom  of  Bengal."  Mr.  Hast- 
ings is  then  directed,  **  to  issue  his  private  orders  for 
the  securing  the  person  of  Mahomet  Reza  Cawn,  to- 
gether with  his  whole  family,  and  his  known  par- 
tizans  and  adherents,''  and  for  bringing  them  pri- 
soners to  Calcutta;  For  this  secrecy,  predpita* 
tion,  and  severity,  (arrest  and  imprisonment  to  a 
man  of  that  rank  in  India  is  one  of  the  most  crud 
of  all  punishments)  the  reason  assigned  was,  that 
'  otherwise  he  might  ^*  render  all  inquiry  into  his  con« 
duct  ineffectual,  and  ill-^^onsequences  might  result 
from  his  resentment  and  revenge."  In  the  endeavour 
to  discover  delinquency,  they  say,  "  Your  own  judg- 
ment will  direct  you  to  all  such  means  of  information 
as  may  be  likely  to  bring  to  light  the  most  secret 
of  his  transactions.  .We  cannot,  however,  forbear 
recommending  to  you,  to  avail  yourself  of  the  in- 
telligence which  Nundcomar  may  be  able  to  gi^^ 
respecting  the  Naib?s  administration :  and  while  the 
envy  which  Nundcomar  is  supposed  to  bear  this 
minister  may  prompt  him  to  a  ready  communication 
of  an  proceedings  which  have  come  to  his  knowledge, 
we  are  persuaded  that  no  scrutaUe  part  of  the  Naib's 
conduct  can  have  escaped  the  watchful  eye  of  his 
jealous  and  penetrating  rival.^" 

The  opinion  which  the  Directors  entertained  of 
the  man  of  whom  they  desired  to  make  such  an  in* 
strument,  had,  on  a  former  occasion,  been  thus  exr 
pressed :  "  From  the  whole  of  your  proceedings  with 
respect  to  Nundcomar,  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  of 
his  endeavouring  by  forgery  and  false  accusations  to 
ruin  Ram  Chum ;  that  he  has  been  guilty  of  car- 

i  See  th»  Letter,  Minutes  of  Evidence  on  the  Trial  of  W«R^  Hast^ 
1B0B,  l^sq.,  p.  993. . 
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lying  on  correspondence  with  the  country  powers,  b(X)K  v. 
hurtful  to  the  Company's  interests ;  and  instrumental  ^^^^'  ^' 
in  conveying  letters  between  the  Shazada  and  the  j^i^^S 
French  Governor-General  of  Pondicherry.  In  short, 
it  appears^  he  is  of  that  wicked  and  turbulent  dis- 
position, that  no  harmony  can  subsist  in  society 
where  he  has  the  opportunity  of  interfering.  W^ 
therefore  most  readily  concur  with  you,  that  Nund- 
comar  is  a  person  improper  to  l^e  trusted  with  his 
liberty  in  our  settlements;  and  capable  of  doing  mis- 
chief,  if  he  is  permitted  to  go  out  of  the  province, 
either  to  the  northward,  or  to  the  Deccan.  We  shall 
therefore  depend  upon  your  keeping  such  a  watch 
over  all  his  actions,  as  may  be  means  of  preventing 
his  disturbing  the  quiet  of  the  public,  or  injuring  in* 
dividuals  for  the  future."^ 

In  a  letter  of  Mr.  Hastings,  dated  1st  September, 
177S,  he  gaye  the  Directors  a  history  of  the  opera 
tions  already  performed,  and  of  the  views  from  which 
they  had  sprung.  ^^  As  your  commands  were  pe- 
remptory, and  addressed  to  myself  alone,  I  carefully 
concealed  them  from  every  person,  except  Mr.  Mid- 
dleton,  whose  assistance  was  necessary  for  their  exe- 
cution, untU  I  was  informed  by  him  that  Mahmud 
Rizza  Cawn  was  actually  in  arrest,  and  on  his  way 
to  Calcutta.''  Beside  these  alleged  commands  of  the 
Directors,  "  I  will  confess,"  he  says,  "  that  there  were 
other  cogent  reasons  for  this  reserve;'*  and  giving 
these  reasons,  he  describes  the  importance  of  the  of- 
^ce  which  was  filled  by  Mahomed  Reza  Khan,  and 
the  susceptibility  of  corruption  which  marked  the 
situation  of  Ms  fellow-servants  in  India.  **  I  was  yet 
but  a  stranger  to  the  character  and  disposition  of  the 
Members  of  your  administration.  I  knew  that  Mah- 
mud Rizza  Cawn  had  enjoyed  the  sovereignty  of 

1  Compan/s  Letter  to  their  President  and  Council,  dated  29d  Febra- 
fij,  U64 ;  Minutes,  ut  supra,  p.  996j. 
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474  Consequences  of  the  Suspension  from  Office 

BOOK  V.  this  province  for  sev^  years  |mst,  had  possessed  as 
^^^^'  ^'  annual  stipend  of  nine  lacs  of  rupees,  the  unooo- 
1772.  ^^^^I^  disposal  of  thirty-two  lacs  entrusted  to  bim 
fat  the  use  of  the  Nabob,  the  absolute  commend  of 
every  branch  of  the  Nizamut,  and  the  chief  authority 
in  the  Dewannee.  To  speak  more  plainly ;  he  was, 
in  every  thing  but  the  name,  the  Nazim  of  Che  pro- 
vince, and  in  real  authority  more  than  the  Nazim.*— 
1  could  not  suppose  him  so  inattentive  to  his  own 
security ;  nor  so  il Wersed  in  the  maxims  of  Eastern 
policy,  as  to  have  neglected  the  due  means  of  esta- 
bKsbing  an  interest  with  such  of  the  Company's 
agents  as,  by  actual  authority,  or  by  representatioii 
to  the  HonouraUe  Company,  might  be  able  to  pro- 
mote or  obstruct  his  views."* 

The  office  of  Mahomed  Reza  Khan  consisted  of 
two  parts;  the  one  was  the  office  of  Naib  Duan,  in 
which  he  represented  the  Company,  as  Duan  or 
Master  of  the  Revenues ;  the  other  was  the  offioe  of 
Naib  Subah,  as  it  was  called  by  the  Presidest  and 
Council,  more  properly  the  Naib  Nazim^  in  which  he 
represented  the  Nabob  in  his  office  of  Nazim,  that  de- 
partment of  the  Subahdaree,  the  name  and  ministeriid 
'  iunctions  of  which  were  stiU  reserved  to  the  native 
Prince.  The  (unctions  of  the  Naib  Duan  were  indeed 
supplied  by  the  new  scheme  for  levying  the  revenue. 
But  for  those  of  the  Naib  Subah,  as  they  called  him, 
no  provision  as  yet  was  made.  The  duties  and  im- 
portance of  that  office,  are  thus  described  by  Mr. 
Hastings  and  Committee;  "^  The  office  of  Naib  Subah, 
according  to  its  original  constitution,  comprehends 
fhe  su{)erintendance  of  the  Nabob's  education,  the 
management  of  his  household,  the  regulation  of  his 
eiipenses,  the  representation  of  his  person,  the  duef 
adnotinistration  of  justice;  the  issuing  of  all  orders^ 

«  Conamktoe  of  SccBe<^,  1781,  Fifth  Report,  Appendk^  No.  ir. 
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of  Mmiomei  R^pm  Kkm.  47]g; 

ttd  directioo  of  aU  measures  which  respect  the  go-  BOORV. 
vckument  and  police  of  the  provinces;  the  conduct  of  ^°^^'  ^' 
all  {NiUic  negotiations,  and  execution  of  treaties ;  in  a    ^^^ 
word,  every  branch  of  executive  governments^ 

Notiuttg  can  afford  a  more  vivid  conception  of 
what  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  call  the  style  of 
government  which  then  existed  in  Bengal,  the  temper 
with  whidi  the  di^rence  between  some  performance 
and  no  performance  of  the  duties  of  government  was 
regarded,  than  this;  that  the  oflScer  on  whom  **  every 
hrmch  of  the  executive  government^  depended,  was 
arrested  some  days  before  the  28th  of  April ;  and 
that  it  was  not  till  the  11th  of  July,  that  a  proposi-* 
tion  was  brought  forward  to  determine  what  should 
be  done  witb  Uie  office  he  had  filled.^  A  letter  signed 
by  the  Company*s  principal  servants  at  Moorshe- 
dabad,  and  received  at  Fort  William  on  the  21st  of 
May,  declared ;  '^  We  most  also  observe  to  you  tlie 
necessity  there  is  for  speedily  appointing  a  Naib  to 
the  Nissamut,  as  the  business  of  that  department, 
particularly  the  courts  d£  justice,  is  suspended  for 
want  of  -a  person  property  authorized  to  confirm  the 
decrees  of  the  several  courts  of  justice,  and  to  pass 
sentence  on  crimixials,  besides  various  other  matters 
of  business,  wherein  the  intei|x>gttion  of  the  Subah 
[Suhahdar]  is  immediately  necessary.**®    Why  was 
not  some  arrangement  taken ;  or  rather,  is  it  nece»> 
sary  to  ashy  why  some  arrangement  was  not  taken, 
to  prevent  the  suspension  of  the  judicial  and  every 
branch  of  the  executive  government,  before  the  officer 
was   arrested  on  whom  all  these  great  operations 
depended ! 

>  Consaltfttion  11th  July,  1772,   Minutes  of  Evidence,  ut  supra,  p. 

W2. 

<  Conip.  Consultation,  26th  April,  1772,  Minutes,  ut  supra,  p.  972; 
And  Contaltation,  11th  Jnly,  1772,  Ibid.  p.  978,  994. 

9  See  the  iMter,  Minvles,  ut  supra,  p.  ^4. 
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476  ImperfiCt  Prtmnon  made 

fiOOKV.  The  Rajah  Shitabroy  held  the  same  oflke  ai 
^°^^-  ^*  Patna,  for  the  province  of  Bahar,  as  was  hdd  by 
1772  Mahomed  Reza  Khan  at  Moorshedabad,  for  that  oE 
Bengal.  Because  Mahomed  Reza  Khan  was  ar- 
rested, and  sent  to  Calcutta  for  his  trial,  and  because, 
as  holding  the  same  office,  it  seemed  proper  that  they 
should  both  share  the  same  &te,  SSutabroy  was  in 
like  fS^hion  arrested,  and  sent  to  his  trial. 

Ahteram  al  Dowlah  was  a  surviving  brother  of 
Jaffier  Ali  Khan  the  deceased  Subahdar,  the  unde  of 
the  young  Nabob,  the  eldest  existing  male,  and  hence 
the  natural  guardian,  of  the  ihmilj:  On  this  ground 
he  presented  a  petition  to  '*  the  Gentlemen,"  praying 
that  he  might  be  appointed  to  the  vacant  oflb^eof 
Neabut  Nizamut;  in  other  words  be  chosen  Naib 
under  the  Nazim. 

The  IMrectors,  though  resolved  not  to  be  anj 
longer  Duan  under  a  cloak ;  were  yet  eager  to  pre- 
serve the  supposed  benefit  of  cbndestinity,  in  the 
other  department  of  the  Subahdaree,  the  Nizamut^ 
The  servants  in  India  declared  their  full  concunenoe 
in  the  wisdom  of  that  policy.^    But  they  conceiTed 

1  **  Though  we  have  not  a  doubt  but  that  by  the  exertion  of  your  ahi- 
litiesy  and  the  care  and  assiduity  of  our  servants  in  the  superintendaocj 
of  the  revenues,  the  collections  will  be  conducted  with  more  advantsga  to 
the  Company^  and  ease  to  the  natives,  than  by  means  of  a  Naib  Diun; 
wc  are  fully  sensible  of  the  expediency  of  supporting  some  ostensible 
minieter  in  the  Company's  interest  at  the  Nabob's  court,  to  transact  tbe 
political  affairs  of  the  Circar,  and  interpose  between  the  Company  and  tbs 
subjects  of  any  European  power,  in  all  cases  wherein  they  may  thwart 
our  interest,  or  encroach  on  our  authority."  Letter  from  the  Court  of 
Directors  to  the  President  and  Council  at  Fort  William,  SStb  Ai^pist, 
1771;  Minutes,  ut  supra,  p.  973. 

*  *'  The  Committee  are  fully  sensible  of  the  expediency  remarked  by 
the  Honourable  Court  of  Directors,  of  holding  out  the  authority  of  the 
country  government  to  the  European  powers,  in  all  cases  wherein  their 
interests  may  interfere  with  those  of  the  Company/*  Consnltatioo,  lltb 
July,  1773,  Minutes,  ut  snpra,  p.  978.  Mr.  Hastings  in  his  letter,  24tb 
March,  1774,  seems  to  have  questioned  altogether  the  wisdom  of  das- 
destinity :  <'  There  can  be  but  oae  govemm«it,  and  one  power  m  this 

2 
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f^  the  Funetiims  of  Ganemmfint*  477 

thftt  for  this  purpose  such  an  oflker  as  the  Naib  bookv, 
Subah  (so  they  styled  the  Naib  of  the  Nazim)'  was  ^"^^'  ^\ 
neither  necessary  nor  desirable ;  first,  on  account  of  .^^0 
the  expense,  next  the  delegation  of  power,  which 
could  never  be  without  a  portion  of  danger.  They. 
resolved,  therefore,  that  the  office  of  Naib  Subah 
should  be  abolished.^  That  is  to  say,  they  resolved^ 
that  the  main  instrument  of  government;  that  on 
which  the  administration  of  justice,  the  whole  bu« 
jiness  of  police,  and  every  branch  of  the  executive 
government,  depended;  should  be  taken  away :  And 
what  did  they  substitute,  for  answering  the  same 
ends?  The  Courts  of  Review  established  at  Cal- 
cutta might  be  expected  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
Naib  of  the  Nazim,  in  respect  to  the  administration 
of  justice :  With  respect  to  all  the  other  branches  of 
government,  answerable  for  the  happiness  of  between 
twenty  and  thirty  millions  of  human  beings,  no  sub 
stitution  whatsoever  was  made :  So  profound,  for  I 
acquit  them  on  the  score  of  intention,  was  the  igno*- 
ranee  which  then  distinguished  the  En^ish  rulers  of 
India,  of  what  they  owed  to  the  people,  over  whom 
they  ruled,  and  the  fruit  of  whose  labour,  under  the 
pretence  of  rendering,  to  tiiem  the  services  of  govern- 
ment, they  took  from  them,  and  disposed  of  as  they 
pleased  !  No  doubt  the  duties  of  government,  thus 
left  without  an  organ,  were  in  part,  and  irregularly, 
when  they  pressed  upon  them,  and  could  not  be 
avoided,  performed  both  by  the  President  and  Coun- 
cil, and  by  the  servants  distributed  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  country.     But  how  imperfectly  those 

province.  Even  the  pretensions  of  the  Nabob  majr  prove  «  so^ce  of 
great  embarraaement,  when  be  is  of  age  to  claim  his  release  from  tbp 
present  state  of  pupillage  which  prevents  his  asserting  them.-'  Ibi4* 
p.  999.  ' 

i  IWd.  p.  97S. 
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478  Appoiniment  ^  JUiiMiiy  BegiML 

900KV.  services  of  government  must  have  been  rendmdi 

Chaf.i.  ^  which  no  provision  vras  inack»  and  which*  as  often 

lyi^^^    as  they  were  rendered,  were  rendered  as  works  of 

supererogation,  by  those  who  had  other  oUigatiooi 

to  fulfil,  it  is  unnecessary  to  observe. 

Though  so  little  was  done  for  rendering  to  the 
people  the  services  of  government,  there  was  another 
branch  of  the  duties  of  the  Naib  Nazim,  whidi  met 
with  a  very  different  sort  and  style  of  attention 
That  was,  in  name,  the  superintendiance  of  the  eda« 
cation  and  household  of  the  Nabob ;  in  reality,  the 
disbursement  of  the  money,  allotted  for  his  state  and 
support.  This  was  a  matter  of  prime  importasoe; 
and  was  met  with  a  proportional  intensity  oi  con- 
sideration  and  care.  It  would  be  unjust,  however,  to 
impute  to  the  individuals  the  defect  in  point  of  virtue 
which  this  contrast  seems  to  hold  forth.  The  blame 
is  due  to  their  education,  the  sort  of  education  whidi 
their  country  bestows.  They  had  been  taught  to 
consider  the  disbursement  of  a  very  large  sum  of 
money,  as  a  matter  of  prodigious  importance;  they 
had  never  been  taught  to  consider  the  rendering  of 
the  services  of  government  to  the  people,  provided 
the  people  would  be  quiet,  as  a  matter  of  any  im' 
portance  at  all.  They  must,  therefore,  have  been 
fluperior  to  ordinary  men ;  they  must  have  hniffogA 
to  that  small  number  who  rise  above  the  mental 
level  which  their  country  and  its  institutions  are  cal- 
culated to  form,  had  they  displayed  a  higher  mea* 
sure,  than  they  did,  of  wisdom  and  virtue. 

This  high-prized  department  of  the  functions  of 
the  Naib  Nazim  was  even  divided  into  two  portions; 
the  latter  subject  to  the  control  of  the  former.  One 
portion  was  made  to  consist,  in  ^  the  guardianship  ^^f 
the  Nabob,  and  the  care  and  rule  of  his  family  f  the 
other  in  <'  regulating  and  paying  the  salaries  of  the 
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Nabob's  serwnta^  and  keeping  the  aocoont  of  his  bookv« 
expenses^  to  be  monthly  transmitted  to  the  Board,    ^^'*  ^' 


according  to  the  orders  of  the  Honourable  Court  of   1772. 
Directors.'** 

To  execute  tiie  first  of  these  portions  (the  preten- 
sions of  Ahteram  ul  Dowla,  and  if  a  woman  was  to 
be  dhosen,  those  of  the  mother  of  the  Nabob,  the 
wife  of  Meer  JaflBer,  being  set  aside)  Munnjr  Be- 
gum, a  second  wife,  or  rather  concubine  of  Meer 
Jaflfer,  a  person  who  had  been  originally  a  dandng 
girl,  was  preferred  and  appointed.  The  reasons  are 
thus  assigned  by  the  majority  of  the  council,  in  their 
minute  of  the.  11th  of  July,  1772:  ''  We  know  no 
person  so  fit  for  the  trust  of  guardian  to  the  Nabob, 
as  the  widow  of  the  late  Nabob  Jaffier  Ally  Cawn, 
Mimiee  Begum ;  h^  rank  may  give  her  a  daim  to 
this  pr^-eminence,  without  hazard  to  our  own  policy; 
nor  will  it  be  found  incompatible  with  the  rules  . 
prescribed  to  her  sex  by  the  laws  and  maimers  of  her 
country,  as  her  authority  will  be  confined  to  the  - 
walk  of  the  Nabob's  palace,  and  the  Dewan**  (mean- 
ing the  person  who  should  hold  the  secondary  office, 
the  paymaster,  and  accountant)  *^  will  act  of  course 
in  all  cases  in  vwhich  she  cannot  personally  a{^)ear. 
Great  abilities  are  not  to  be  expected  in  a  Zennana, 
but  in  these  she  is  very  far  from  being  deficient, 
nor  is  any  extraordinary  reach  of  understanding  re- 
quisite for  so  limited  an  employ.  She  is  said  to  have 
acquired  a  great  ascendant  over  the  spirit  of  the 
Nabob,  being  the  only  person  of  whom  he  stands  in 
any  kind  of  awe ;  a  circumsttoce  highly  necessary  for 
fulfilling  the  chief  part  of  her  duty,  in  directing  his 
'education  and  conduct,  which  appear  to  have  been 
hitherto  much  neglected/*^ 

>  Consttluition,  11th  Jaly,  17T2>  Minutes,  ut  supra,  p.  978. 

^  Minutes,  ut  suprH;  p.  979.    It  is  curious  enough  that  Hastii^^s,  in  bis 
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480  Treaimehi  of  Mahomed  Beza  Khttn, 

BOOK  V.     With  regard  to  the  second  of  the  above-described 

Chap.  1  ® 


portions,  a  minute,  in  the  Consultation,  llth  Julyi 
1772.  1772,  signed  Warren  Hastings,  says,  «  The  President 
proposes  Rajah  Goordass,  the  son  of  Maha  Rajah 
Nundcomar,  for  the  office  of  Dewan  to  the  Nabob's 
household*  The  inveterate  and  rooted,  enmity  wbidi 
has  long  subsisted  between' Mahomet  Reza  Cawn  and 
Nundcomar,  and  the  necessity  of  employing  the  vigi- 
lance and  activity  of  so  penetrating  a  rival  to  coun* 
teract  the  designs  of  Mahomet  Reza  Cawn,  and  to 
eradicate  that  influence  which  he  stills  retains  in  the 


letter  to  the.Nebob,  calls  her,  «  The  rii^htful  Head  of  his  Family  ;**  and 
tells  hinii  that  *^  She  stands  in  the  place  of  his  deceased  Father.'' 
lb.  980.  In  a  private  accgunt  to  the  Secret  Committee  of  Directors, 
Mr.  Hastings  states  other  reasons :  the  first  was,  that  she  was  ''  the  de* 
clared  enemy  of  Mahomed  Reza  Khan,"  and  that  it  was  neoessaiy,  in 
order  to  obtain  evidence  of  his  guilt,  to  fill  every  department  with  the 
enemies  of  that  prisoner,  who  was  arrested  without  warning,  and  whos» 
papers  were  secured.  He  adds,  **  the  only  man,*'  be  says  nothing  of  a 
woman,  "  who  could  pretend  to  such  a  trust,  was  the  Nabob  Yeteram 
O'Dowla,  the  brother  of  Meer  Jaffier;  a  roan  indeed  of  no  dangerooa 
abilities,  nor  apparent  ambition,  but  the  father  of  a  numerous  fiunily; 
who,  by  his  being  brought  so  nigh  to  the  Masnud,  would  have  acquirad 
a  right  of  inheritance  to  the  Subahship ;  and  if  only  one  of  his  sons,  who 
are  all  in  the  prime  of  life,  should  have  raised  his  hopes  to  the  socces* 
lion,  it  would  have  been  in  his  power  at  any  time  to  remove  the  sin^e 
obstacle  which  the  Nabob*s  life  opposed  to  advancement  of  the  liimily. 
The  guardian,  at  least,  would  have  been  the  Nazim,  while  the  minority 
lasted;  and  all  the  advantages  which  the  Company  may  hope  to  derive 
from  it,  in  the  confirmation  of  their  power,  would  have  been  lost,  or 
could  only  have  been  maintained,  by  a  contention  hurtful  to  their  rights, 
or  by  a  violence  yet  more  exceptionable.  The  case  would  be  the  same 
were  any  other  man  placed  in  that  station.  The  truth  is,  that  the  affiurt 
of  the  Company  stand  at  present,  on  a  footing  which  can  neither  last  at 
it  is,  nor  be  maintained  on  the  rigid  principles  of  private  justice :  You 
must  estabhsh  your  own  power,  or  you  must  liold  it  dependant  on  a 
superior,  which  I  deem  to  be  impossible. 

<<  The  Begum,  as  a  woman,  ia  incapabke  of  paasing  the  bounds  assigned 
her.  Her  ambition  cannot  aspire  to  higher  dignity.  She  has  no  chiidiea 
to  provide  for,  or  mislead  her  fidelity.  Her  actual  authority  rests  on  tha 
Nabub*s  life,  and  therefore  cannot  endanger  it;  it  must  cease  with  his 
minority,  when  she  most  depend  absolutely  on  the  Company  for  support 
against  her  ward  and  pupil,  who  will  then  become  her  master.''  FiMk 
Report,  Committee  of  Secrecy,  1781,  Appendix,  No.  iv. 
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and  Rqjoh  Shiiabroy.  481 

govermnent  of  this  province,  and  more  eqieci^Uy  in  900K  v. 
the  family  of  the  Nabob,  are  the  9ole  motives  for  this  ^"^'''^' 
recommendation."^  277& 

The  revenue  allonred  to  the  use  of  the  Nabob  had 
hitherlo  been  so  great  a  sum  as  thirt  j-two  lacs  of 
rupees.  Of  this  the  Directors  had  abeady  com* 
plained ;  and  agreefibiy  to  their  directions,  in  January, 
1778»  on  the  allegation  of  the  non^age  of  the  Nabobs 
it  was  reduced  to  one  half. 

Mahomed  Reza  Khan  and  Shitabroy  were  brought 
prisoners  to  Calcutta  in  the  ipontfa  of  April  In  hif 
letter  of  the  1st  of  September,  to  the  Court  of  Direcr 
tors,  Mr.  Hastings  say^ :  **  It  may  at  first  sight  appear 
extraordinary,  that  Mahmud  Rizza  Cawn  and  Rajah 
Shitab  Roy  have  beon  so'  long  detained  in  confinement 


>  Minutesy  ut  snpni,  p.  994 :  The  PrMident  goes  od,  <'  These  veeeens 
will  juflify  the  neminfttioD  of  a  man  to  supply  the  place  of  the  late  Naih 
Soobab,  who  is  known  to  be  his  most  violent  opponent,  and  most  capable 
of  opposing  blm.  It  is  not  pretended  that  these  ends  are  to  be  obtained 
merely  from  the  abilities  of  Rajah  Oourdas»;  his  youth  and  ineiperienoe 
render  hifn,  although  uaexceptioixable  in  other  respects,  inadequate  to  the 
real  purposes  of  his  appointment;  but  Jiis  father  hath  all  the  abilities, 
perseverance,  and  temper,  requisite  for  such  ends,  in  a  degree,  perhaps, 
•sceediog  any  man  in  Bengal.  Tliese  talents,  heretofiDre,  made  him  ob* 
noxious  to  government  itself,  and  therefore  it  might  be  thought  unsafe  to 
trust  bim  with  an  authority  so  near  the  Nabob;. . . .it  is  therefore  pro- 
posed to  confer  it  upon  his  son,  who  is  of  himself  incapable  of  making 
a  ymj  bod  use  of  it,  and  to  aliosv  of  his  acting,  under  the  influeuoe  and 
ins(truction  of  bis  father,  who,  holding  nq  office  under  the  Nabob,  and 
being  a  subject  of  our  government,  may  be  removed  without  eclat,  or  the 
least  appearance  of  violence,  whenever  he  shall  be  pravad,  or  even  sus- 
peotsd,.  to. abuse  his  trust."  Messrs.  Dacres,  Lawrel,  and  Graham,  dis< 
sented  from  the  President  and  the  majority,  ^nd  objected  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  Rajah  Goordass, ''  Because,"  say  they,  "  we  esteem  it,  in  e^ect, 
■  the  appointment  of  Nundcomar,  who,  with  respect  to  the. various  acousft* 
tions  against  his  poUtical  conduct,  and  the  orders  which  hare  been  in 
consequence  received,  stands  iu  such  a  predicament  as  to  preclude,  in  our 
opinion,  an  acquiescence  in  the  President's  proposition.''  lb.  996.  In 
his  answer,  the  President  vindicates  the  political  conduct  of  NtqxJcpmar, 
which  he  affirms  to  be  without  blemish,  though  he  says  he  will  ^*  not  take 
upon  him  to  vindicate  his  moral  character .'^    lb.  996,  997. 
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482  Treatment  of  Mahomed  Reza  Khan, 

BOOlt  V.  without  any  proofs  having  been  obtained  of  their  guilt, 
.  ^^^'  or  measures  taken  to  bring  them  to  a  trial.**  Among 
1772^  the  causes  of  this,  he  first  specifies  the  great  load  of 
business  with  which  the  time  of  the  counsel  had  been 
consumed:  He  then  says,  "  Neither  MahmudRizza 
Cawn  nor  Rajah  Shitab  Roy  complain  of  the  delay 
as  a  hardship.  Perhaps  all  parties,  as  is  usual  in  most 
cases  of  a  public  concern,  had  their  secret  views,  which, 
on  this  occasion,  though  opposite  in  their  direction,  for- 
tunately concurred  in  the  same  points.  These  had 
conceived  hopes  of  a  relaxation  of  the  Company's 
orders  ;  Mahmud  Rizza  Cawn  had  even  buoyed  him- 
self up  with  the  hopes  of  a  restoration  to  his  former 
authority  by  the  interests  of  his  fiiends  and  a  change 
in  the  Direction.  I  pretend  not  to  enter  into  the 
views  of  others ;  my  own  were  these :  Mahmud  Rizza 
Cawn*s  influence  still  prevailed  generally  throughout 
the  country ;  in  the  Nabob's  household,  and  at  the 
capital,  it  was  scarce  affected  by  his  present  disgrace; 
his  favour  was  still  courted,  and  his  anger  dreaded: 
Who,  under  such  discouragements,  would  give  in- 
formation or  evidence  against  him  ?  His  agents  and 
creatures  filled  every  office  of  the  Nizamut  and  De- 
wannee ;  how  was  the  truth  of  his  conduct  to  be  in- 
vestigated by  these  ?  It  would  be  superfluous  to  add 
other  arguments  to  show  the  necessity  of  pressing  the 
inquiry  by  breaking  his  influence,  removing  his  d^ 
pendants,  and  putting  the  directions  of  all  the  affairs 
which  had  been  committed  to  his  care,  into  the  hands 
of  the  most  powerful  or  active  of  his  enemies.  With 
this  view,  too,  the  institution  of  the  new  Dewannee 
obviously  coincided.  These  were  my  real  motives  for 
postponing  the  inquiry."  ^ 

With  respect  to  the  further  progress  of  that  inquiry, 

I  Committee  of  Secrecy,  1781,  Fifth  Report,  Appendix,  No.  ir. 
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and  Rajah  Shitabroy,  48S 

for  facilitating  which  such  extraordinary  proceedings  BOOK  v. 
had  been  described  as  necessary,  proceedings  sufficient  ^^'  ^' 
to  procure  the  destruction,  when  required,  of  the  most  j^^^. 
innocent  of  men  ;  it  was  nevertheless,  after  two  years' 
confinement,  degradation,  and  anxiety,  judicially  de* 
dared,  that  in  Mahomed  Reza  Khan,  and  Rajah 
Shitabroy,  no  guilt  had  been  proved.  There  is  no 
proof  that  their  destruction  was  at  any  time  an  object 
with  Mr.  Hastings ;  and  their  acquittal  proves  that 
certainly  it  was  not  so  to  the  end.  Of  Mahomed 
Reza  Khan,  as  connected  with  subsequent  facts  of 
great  importance,  we  shall  afterwards  have  to  speak. 
But  the  mind  of  Shitabroy,  who  was  a  man  of  a  high 
spirit,  was  too  deeply  wounded  for  his  health  to  es* 
cape ;  and  he  died  of  a  broken  heart,  a  short  time  after 
his  return  to  Patna.  As  some  compensation  for  the 
ill-usage  of  Shitabroy,  Mr.  Hastings,  on  his  visit  to 
Patna,  when  travelling  to  meet  the  Vizir  at  Benares, 
in  17739  appointed  his  son  Roy-royan,  or  chief  native 
agent  of  finance,  in  the  province  of  Bahar ;  **  from 
an  entire  conviction,**  as  he  declared,  **  of  the  merits 
and  faithful  services,  and  in  consideration  of  the  late 
sufferings,  of  his  deceased  father.**  * 

During  the  time  in  which  this  great  revolution  was 
efiecting  in  the  government  of  Bengal,  the  situation 
of  the  neighbouring  powers  was  preparing  another 
field  of  action  for  the  ambition  and  enterprise  of  the 
Company's  servants.  The  loss  which  the  Mahrattas 
had  sustained  in  their  late  contest  with  the  Abdalees, 
and  the  dissensions  which  prevailed  among  their 
chiefs,  had  for  several  years  preserved  the  northern 
provinces  from  their  alarming  incursions.  Nujeeb  ad 
Dowla,  the  Rohilla,  in  whom,  as  imperial  deputy,  the 


I  por  the  above  scenes,  beside  the  documents  already  quoted,  see 
Scott*s  Hist,  of  Bengal,  p.  453 ;  and  Seer  Mutakhareen,  ii.  418. 
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484  The  Mahrattas 

BOOK  V.  chief  power,  at  Delhi^  had  been  vested,  upon  the  de* 
^°^^'  ^'  parture  of  the  Abdalee  Shah,  had,  by  his  wisdom  and 
1772.  ^%^^^^'  preserved  order  and  tranquillity  in  that  part 
of  Hindustan.  The  Emperor,  Shah  Aulum,  who  resided 
at  Allahabad,  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  districts  of  AUa^ 
habad  and  Corah,  allotted  as  his  dominion  in  the 
treaty  lately  concluded  with  him  by  the  English  and 
Vizir,  where  his  state  was  in  some  measure  suf^rted 
by  the  payment  or  expectation  of  the  share  which  was 
due  to  him,  and  which  the  English  rulers  had  bound 
themselves  to  pay,  of  the  revenues  of  Bengal ;  had 
manifested  great  impatience,  even  before  the  condu- 
flion  (^  Mr.  Verelst's  government,  to  march  to  Delhi, 
and  to  moitfit  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  Respect 
for  the  Engli3h,  who  laboured  to  repress  this  fond  de- 
sire, and  lor  the  power  of  Nujeeb  ad  Dowla^  who 
mi jifbt  not  willingly  retire  from  his  command,  delayed 
the  execution  of  the  Emperor's  designs.  Nujeeb  ad 
D^ywla  died  in  the  year  1770)  about  the  very  time 
when  Uie  ambition  c£  Shah  Aulum  had  stimulated 
him  to  the  hazardous  project  of  courting  the  Mahrattas 
to  assist  him  in  returning  to  Delhi. 

With  or  without  the  concert  of  the  Emperor,  three 
powerAil  chiefs,  Tookagee,  Sindia,  and  Besagee,  had 
taken  a  position  to  the  northward  of  the  river  Chum- 
bul,  and  hovered  over  the  adjoining  provinces  with 
30,000  horse.  The  Emperor,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1771»  had  dispatched  his  minister  to  Calcutta 
to  obtain,  if  not  th^  assistance,  at  least-  the  approba- 
tion of  the  English,  to  his  projected  expedition ;  and 
•was  not  restrained  by  their  dissuasions.  By  the  ex- 
ertion of  the  Mogul  nobles,  and  the  assistance  of  the 
Vizir,  who  is  said  to  have  aCted  with  more  than  his 
usual  liberality,^  he  was  enabled,  in  the  month  of 

>  Francklin's  Shah  Aulum,  p.  36.    In  the  Seer  Mntakharecn  the 
Vizir  is  said  to  have  exerted  liiinself  to  deter  the  Emperor.    The  truth 
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mcori  the  En^perar  to  Delhi^  4S5 

May,  1771»  to  march  from  Allahabad  at  the  head  of  BOOK  v. 
an  army  of  16,000  men.  At  the  town  of  Nabbee  ^^''*^' 
Giinge,  about  thirty  miles  beyond  the  city  of  Furook-  j^y.-a 
abad»  on  the  high  road  to  Delhi^  where  he  was  con- 
strained, by  the  commencement  of  the  rains,  to  canton 
his  army,  a  Mahratta  vakeel,  or  ambassador,  awaited 
his  arrival,  and  presented  the  demands  of  his  masters* 
Whatever  balance  of  chout  was  due  from  the  time  of 
Mahomed  Shah,  must  be  discharged:  Whatever 
plunder  should  be  taken,  must  be  divided  equally 
between  the  Mogul  and  Mahratta  troops :  The  Mahr 
ratta  leaders  must  be  confirmed  in  their  jaghires: 
And  five  lacs,  of  rupees,^  toward  the  qjcpense  a£  the 
war,  must  be  immechately  advanced  to  the  Mahrattaa 
from  the  imperial  treasury.  With  whatever  indig- 
nation these  imperious  terms  might  be  heard,  no 
reluctance  was  to  be  shown.  When  the  season  for 
marching  returned,  the  Mahratta  chiefs  and  the 
nobles  of  Delhi  joined  the  retinue  of  the  Emperor ; 
and  on  the  25th  of  December  he  made  his  entrance 
into  the  capital,  with*  all  the  display  which  bis  cir<- 
cumstanees  fdaoed  within  the  compass  of  bis  power. ., 

The  Mf^rattas  afforded  the  Emperor  but  a  few 
days  to  enjoy  the  dignity  and  pleasures^of  his  capital} 
when  they  hurried  him  into  the  field*  The  couptry 
of  the  RohiUas  was  the  object  of  ciq;>idity  to  hotb{ 
to  the  Emperor,  as  an  increaj^  of  his  limited  tjerritory  a 
to  the  Mahraitas,  as  a  field  of  plunder,  if  not.  a  per* 
manent  possesfiiou.  Saharunpore,  the  jaghire  of  the 
late  minister  Ni^b  ad  Dowla^  the  Rohilla  chief,  who 


is,  he  acted  insidiously;  in  appearance  dissuading  the  Ettperor  from  the 
projected  expedition,  to  keep  fair  whh  the  Eoglisb ;  sectedy  ttusounpng 
him  to  it,  from  th^  hopes  of  profiting,  as  bo  did,  by  this  improvident 
adventure. 

»  Scott  (Aurungzebe's  Successors,  p.  349)  mentions  ten  lacs  of  rupees, 
without  imy  other  conjtlions  or  exActipfts. 
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iM  The  Empef&t'  and  MahraitM 

BOOK  V.  had  seived  the  royal  fkniily  with 'so  much  Addity  and 
^^^^'  ^'  taknt,  and,  in  the  absence' <^  the  Emperor,  had 
1772*  governed  the  city  and  province  of  Delhi  for  a  number 
of  years^  lay  most  accessible.  It  was  not,  as  the  other 
|K)6B^9aions  of  the  Rohillas,  on  the  further  side  of  the 
Ganges,  but  commenced  under  the  Sewalic  hills,  at  a 
distance  of  seventy  miles  from  Delhi,  and  was  ter- 
minated by  the  strong  fortress  of  Ghose  Ghur  on  the 
noifth,  and  by  Sakertal  on  the  east.  The  resumption 
of  the  government  of  DeUd,  which  had  been  possessed 
by  Nujeeb  ad  Dowla  and  transmitted  to  his  son 
Zebita  Khan,  and  the  idea  of  the  resentment  which 
that  chief  must  have  conceived  uponthis  retrencbment 
of  bis  power,  rendered  him  an  object  c£  af^rehcsision 
to  the  £mperor,  and  recommended  to  his  approbation 
the  project  of  commencing  operations  with  the  reduc- 
tioh  of  Saharonpore.  The  Mogul  forces,  which  the 
Emperor  accompanied  m  person,  were  commanded  by 
Mirza  Nujeef  Khan,  a  native  of  Parsia,  who  aecom- 
panied  to  Delhi  Mirza  Mhosan,  the  brother  of  Suffder 
Jting^,  the  Nabob  of  Oude,  when  he  returned  from 
the  embassy  on  which  he  had  been 'dent  to  Nadir 
Shah,  after  his  invasion  of  Hindustan.  Mirza  Nujeef 
Was  of  a  family  said  to  be  related  to  the  Sophi  sove- 
idgns  of  Persia^  and  was  held  in  confinement  by  the 
jealousy  of  Nadir.  He  and  his  sister  were  released 
at  the  intercession  of  the  Hindustan  ambassador; 
when  the  sister  became  the  wife  of  her  deliverer;  and 
the  brother  accompanied  them  on  their  departure  to 
Hindustan*  After  the  death  of  his  benefactor,  Mirea 
Nujeef  adhered  to  the  fortunes  of  his  son,  Mahomed 
Coollee  KJian,  Governor  of  Allahabad ;  and  when 
that  unfortunate  Prince  was  treacherously  put  to 
death  by  his  cousin  Sujah  Dowla,  the  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Suffder  Jung,  Nujeef  Khan  retired  with  a 
few  followers  into  Bengal,  and  offered  his  services  to 
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attack  Zabita  Khan.  ^S7 

Meer  Causim.     When  that  Nabob  fled  for  protection  BOOK  y. 

to  the  Nabob  of  Oude,  whom  Nujeef  Khan,  as  the  f^^^ 

friend  of  Mahomed  Coollee  Khan,  was  afraid  to  trust, '  1^72. 

.he  departed  into  Bundelcund,  and  was  received  into 

emidoyment  by  one  of  the  chiefs  of  that  country 

Upon  the  flight  of  Sujah  Dowk,  after  the  battle  of 

Buxar,  Mirza  Nujeef  oflFered  his  services,  to  the  Eng- 

lish ;  advanced  claims  to  the  government  of  Allahabad ; 

.was  favourably  received ;  and  put  in  possession  of  a 

4jart  of  the  country.     But  when  the  transfer  of  that 

district  to .  the  Emperor  came  to  be  regarded  as  a 

politic  arrangenient,  the  pretensions  of  Niyeef  Khan 

were  set  aside ;  and,  in  the  way  of  compensation,  he 

WIS13  allowed  a  pension  of  two  lacs  of  rupees  from  the 

English  revenues,  and  recommended  warmly  to  the 

Emperor.     His  talents  and  address  raised  him  to  a 

high  station  in  the  service  of  that  enfeebled  Sovereign, 

whom  he  accompanied,. as  commander  of  the  forces, 

.on  his  ill-fated  e^qpedition  to  Delhi. 

,:    The  united  power  of  the  Emperor  and  Mahratta^, 

.Zabita  Rhan^  though  he  made  a  spirited  defence,, was 

miahle  to  withstand.     He  was  overcome  in  battle.; 

-and  fled  across  the  Ganges,  in  hopes  to  defend  what 

-territories  he  possessed  on   the  opposite  side.     He 

stationed' parties  of  troops  at  the  different  fords,;  but 

this  weakened  his  main  body ;  Nujeef  Khan  gallantly 

Ji)raved  the  stream  ;:a94  iwas  ^followed  by  the  Mah- 

<rattas ;  when  Zabita  K.han,  despairing  of  success,  fled 

to  Pattirgur,  where  he  had  deposited  his  women  and 

treasures*     The  closeness  with  which  he  was  pursued 

allois^ed  not  time  sufficient  to  remove  them,  and  they 

iell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy ;  while  Zabita  Khan 

himself,  with  a  few  attendants,  escaped  to  the  camp 

of  Sujah   Dowla.     His  .^country,  |one  of   the  most 

fertile  districts  in  India,  which  had  flourished  under 

the  vigorous  and  equitable  adminbtration  of  Nujeeb 
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4d8  Situation  and  Danger 

BOOK  y.  ad  Dowla,  afforded  a  rich  booty ;  which  the  Mahrattas 
^"^^  A-  wholly  seized,  and  set  at  nought  the  outcries  of  the 
l77i*    Emperoi*. 

The  RohiUas  were  now  placed  in  the  most  akrm- 
ing  situation.  We  have  already  seen  ^  that  among 
those  soldiers  of  fortune  from  the  hardy  r^ons  of  the 
North,  who  constantly  composed  the  principal  part  of 
the  Mogul  armies,  and,  according  to  their  talentd  and 
influence,  procured  themselves  lands  and  governments 
in  India,  the  Afghauns  had  latterly  occupied  a  am* 
spicuous  place ;  that  a  portion  of  this  people,  who  took 
the  name  of  Rohillas,  had  given  several  Chiefs,  with 
large  bands  of  followers,  to  the  imperial  armies ;  that 
these  diiefe  had  in  some  instances  been  ireWarded  with 
jaghires  in  that  fertfle  district  of  country  whidi  lies 
principally  between  the  Ganges  and  the  mountains, 
on  the  western  boundary  of  the  Subah  of  Chrfe ;  that 
amid  the  disturbances  which  attended  the  dissolution 
of  the  Mogul  government,  those  leaders  had  endea- 
voured to  secure  themselves  in  their  possessions,  whidi 
they  had  filled  with  great  numbers  of  their  country- 
men. It  is  completely  proved,  that  their  tenitdvy 
was  by  far  the  best  govern^  part  of  India ;  that  the 
people  were  protected*,  that  their  industry  was  en- 
couraged ;  and  that  the  country  flourish^  beyond  all 
parallel.  It  was  by  these  carefi^  and  by  coltivaiting 
dBigently  the  arts  of  neutlralify ;  that  is,  by  pretend- 
ing, according  to  the  necessity  of  Indian  cutftonss,  to 
favour  all  parties,  not  by  coiiquering  a  larger  tetritory 
from  their  neighbours,  that  the  RdiiUa  chie&  had 
endeavoured  to  provide  f9r  their  independence.  After 
the  death  of  Nujeeb  ad  Dowk,  no  one  among  them 
was  remarkably  distinguished  for  talentj*^    Hafbis 

■  Book  iii.  dwp.  iv. 

^  This  chief  had  impressed^  both  on   Indians  and   Europeans,  the 
highest  opinioB  of  his  character.    Mr.  Verelst,  giving  an  accotmt  of  Um 
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of  the  RohUlas.  489 

Bhamet  Kfaan,  whose  territoiies  lay  nearest  to  those  B(X»e  v. 
of  Sujah  Domrla,  was  looked  upon  as  the  chief  of  the    °^'''^' 
tribe ;  but  his  character  had  in  it  more  of  caution    n*j2. 
than  of  enterprise,  and  his  prudence  had  stamped 
upon  him  the  reputation  of  >  avarice.     The   united 
force  of  all  these  leaders  was  estimated  at  80,000 
horse  and  foc^.    But  though  a  sense  of  common 
danger  might  with  difficulty  combine  them  in  opera- 
tions of  ddfenoe,  they  were  too  independent,  and  their 
minds  too  little  capaUe  of  a  steady  pursuit  (^  thsir 
own  interests,  to  offer,  through  an  aggressive  con- 
federacy, any  prospect  of  danger  to  the  surrounding 
powers.^ 

aanounding  powers,  at  the  oojftdittion  of  his  gOTermaeRt,  thus  describet 
hlro.  ''  As  a  man,  and  a  prince,  he  is  perhaps  the  only  example  in 
Hindostan  of,  at  once,  a  great  and  good  character.  He  raised  himself  ^ 
fiom  the  commatid  of  fifty  horse  to  his  prsseot  gnuklear,  entirely  by  his 
aoperior  valour,  integrity,  and  strength  of  genius ;  and  has  maintained 
himself  in  it  with  universal  applause,  by  a  spirited  and  well-grounded 
system  of  policy.  Experience  and  abilities  have  supplied  the  want  of 
letters  and  edncatton ;  and  the  'native  ndbleness  and  goodnets  of  his 
heart  have  amply  made  amends  for  the  defect  of  his  birth  and  family. 
lie  is  a  strict  lover  of  justice,  a  most  faithful'  subject  to  his  Emperor; 
and  has  long  been  the  sole  defence  and  support  of  the  royal  family  at 
Delhi.  His  wisdom  and  cionduct  were  no  where  more  manifest  than  in 
his  transactions  last  year  with  the  Shah  Abdalla.  He  found  himself 
obliged  to  join  him,  or  expose  his  country  to  an  immediate  invasion,  and 
therefore  complied  with  the  necessity;  but^  at  the  same  time,  so  pto^ 
tracted  their  connciU)  and  threw  so  many  secret  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
their  designs,  that,  after  several  months,  the  Shah  finding  his  troops  mu- 
tinous for  want  of  pay  or  plunder,  himself  harassed  by  the  Seiks,  the 
beats  begun,  and  the  rains  approaching,  was  obliged  to  retam  home  with 
.disgrace,  and  re|t  contented  with  a  sura  of  money  infinitely  inferior  to 
what  his  expedition  had  promised.  Another  man  in  such  a  situation 
would  probably  have  lost  his  life  or  liberty;  but  Nujeeb  ad  Dowla,  by 
his  prudence,  at.  once  saved  bis  domimona,  and  estricated  himself  He 
is  now  about  sixty  years  old,  and  liis  constitution  much  worn  down  by 
fatigue  and  sickness ;  so  that  it  is  probable  he  will  soon  be  succeeded 
by  his  eldest  son  2abita  Khan,  aged  near  thirty-iive,  who,  to  all  his 
fiuher's  virtues,  joins  the  improvements  of  a  liberal  education.''  Verelst 
to  the  Court  of  birectors,  March  28, 1768, 

>  Of  tliis,  Mr.  Verelst  had  left  his  decided  conviction  upon  record. 
**  There  is  something  in  the  constitution  of  the  Eohillas  which  must  ever 
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BOOR  V.  The  Rohillas,  on  their  fHurt^  howevar,  stood  aposed 
^^^^'  '•  to  alarmiiig  designs,  on  almost  erory  quarter.  Their 
1772.  nearest,  and  for  a  long  time  their  most  dangerous 
enemy,  was  the  Subahdar  of  Oude,  to  whom,  from  its 
first  acquisition,  their  terrritory  had  been  a  conatant 
object  of  envy  and  desire.  A  predecessor  of  Sujah 
Dowk,  nearly  thirty  years,  before,  had  invited  the 
Mahrattas  to  assist  him  in  wresting  it  from  their 
hands ;  and  had  given  the  first  temptation  to  that 
dangerous  people  to  claim  a  settlement  in  that  part 
of  Hindustan.  From  the  character  of  the  present 
Subahdar  of  Oude,  the  danger  of  the  Rcriiillas  <m  that 
side  was  increased  rather  than  diminished ;  and  at  the 
same  time  the  superior  power  of  the  Mahrattas  pressed 
Upon  them  with  alarming  violence  ftom  the  sooth. 
With  their  own  strength,  they  were  a  match  for 
neither  party ;  and  dearly  saw,  that  their  safety  could 
only  be  found  in*  obtaining  protection  against  both. 
They  temporised ;  and  endeavoured  to  evade  the  hos- 
tile designs  of  each,  by  shielding  themselves  with  the 
terror  which  one  set  of  thieir  enemies  kept  aKve  in  the 
breasts  of  the  other. 

The  lUrfiillas  were  vehemently  roused  by  intelli- 
jgence  of  the  attack,  upon  2abita  Khan^  which  they 
regarded  as  the>first  step  of  a  general  plain  of  aggres- 
sion. They  proposed  an  union  of  counsek  and  of 
arms  with  the  Subahdar  of  Oude,  to  whom  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  a  people  upon  his  firontier  was,  they 
knew,  an  object  equally  of  dan^  and  alarm.  He 
was  thrown  into  gre^t  consternation  and  embarrass- 
ment.    'Eaaij  in  January,   I77S9  he  pressed  for  an 

make  them  weak  and  inconsiderable  as  aggressors.  Their  goTemmeDt 
is  divided  into  chiefships :  but  no  one  chief  has  singly  troops  or  resoorces 
to  enterprise  a  foreign  war.  When  attacked,  their  national  afiection 
will  unite,  the  common  cause  will  animate  them.  A  private  contsstwill 
not  rouse  them ;  nor  is  it  practicable  to  engage  their  voice  on  any  odier 
motive  than  the  general  safety  .*'    Verelst,  Appendix^  No.  28. 

5 
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interview  with  the  English  General,    Sir    Robert  BOOK  V. 
Barker,  who  was  then  on  his  toate  to  Allahabad,  and  ^^^^'  ^' 
met  him  on  the  20th  of  the  same  month  at  Fyzabad.    i'j^2^ 
He  remarked  that  "  either,  to  prevent  a  total  extir- 
pation, the  Rohillas  would  be  necessitated  to  give  up 
a  part  of  their  country,  and  to  join  their  arms  with 
the  Mahrattas ;  when  the  whole  confederacy  would 
fall  upon  him ;  or  that  the  Mahrattas,  refusing  all 
terms  to  the  Rohillas,  would  establish  themselves  in 
the  RohUla  country,  and  expose  him  to  still  greater 
danger."     To  extricate  himself  from  these  difficulties, 
the  following  is  the  plan  which  he  had  devised.     He 
would  march  with  his  army  to  his  own  Rohilla  fron- 
tier :  He  would  there,  partly  by  the  terror  of  his  arms, 
partly  by  desire  of  his  aid,  obtain  from  the  Rohillas, 
first,  the  cession  of  a  portion  of  their  territory  for  the 
Emperor's  support,  leaving  to  them  silch  a  part  as  was 
best  adapted  to  serve  as  a  barrier  to  the  province  of 
Oude;  and,  secondly,  a  sum  of  money,  with  part  of 
which  he  would  purchase  the  departure  of  the  Mah- 
rattas, and  part  of  which  he  would  keep  to  his  own 
use :  He  would  thus  effect  an  accommodation  with 
botii  the  Emperor  and  the  Mahrattas,  at  the  expense 
of  the   Rohillas;    and   put  something  in  his  own 
pocket  besides.     But  for  the  accomplishment  of  these 
desirable  ends,  the  presence  of  the  English  was  abso- 
lutely neoedsary,  without  the  guarantee  of  whom,  he 
plainly  declared  that  the  Rohillas,  who  knew  him, 
would  yield   him  iao  trust.     Td  the  letter  of  the 
General,  making  known  this  proposal,  the  Presidency 
en  the  8d  of  February  wrote  in  reply,  appi^ng 
highly  of  the  project  of  Sujah  Dowla,  and  authorizing 
the  General  to  lend  the  support  which  was  desired. 

The  proposals  of  the  Sv^hdar,  in  regard  especially 
to  the  division  of  their  territory,  were  odious  to  the 
Rohillas ;  and  time  was  spent  in  negotiation,  while 
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BOOK  V.  30,000  Mahrattas  ravaged  the  countty  beyond  the 
^^^^'  ^'  GaogeSi  and  their  main  body  subdued  the  territoiy 
|.^72.  ^  Zabita  Khan.  The  English  Genaral,  Sir  Robert 
Barker,  strongly  urged  upon  Sujah  Dowla,  the  neces- 
sity of  protecting  the  Rohillas ;  the  weakness  of  whom 
became  the  strength  of  the  Mahrattas,  and  enaUed 
them,  if  their  departure  were  purchased,  to  return  to 
the  seizure  of  the  country  whenever  they  jdeased.  In 
the  mean  time  the  Subahdar  was  eager  to  condLode 
a  treaty  with  the  Mahrattas ;  the  prospect  of  whidi 
alarmed  the  English  General,  and  called  forth  his 
exertions  to  prevent  so  dangerous  a  confederacy.  The 
Mahrattas,  however,  treated  the  overtures  of  the 
Subahdar  with  so  little  reqpeet,  that  they  varied  their 
terms  at  every  conference ;  and  forced  him  at  last  to 
break  off  the  ne^tiation.  In  their  instructipns  to 
the  Genial,  on  the  SOth  of  April,  the  Select  Com- 
yuttee  declare :  ^*  We  are  confirmed  in  the  opinion 
we  have  for  some  time  past  entertained,  that  the 
Mahrattas  will  not  make  any  stiqr  in  the  RohiBa 
OHWtry ;  but  that  they  will  be  obliged  to  quit  it  even 
before  the  rains  set  in ;  and  every  day's  inteligenoe 
renders  the  probability  of  this  event  the  mote  ap- 
parent." Their,  opinion,  was  grounded  upon  the 
knoMrledge  whki^  th?y  pQ9se&9ed  of  the  revolution 
which  had  taken  plaoe  in  the  Mahratta  g^vemmei^ 
^nd  ivhich  could  not,  as  they  supposed,  and  as.  the 
^l$nt  turned  out,  fail  to  recidl  tMr  armies.  The 
Committee  add,  **  We  therefore  so  far  concur  in 
c^nion  with  you,  that  any  conqes^kms  made  to  the 
Mahrattas  to  promote  their  deparhn^  would  be  super- 
fluous and  highly  iippropeiV' 

The  defeat  of  the  negotiation  with  the  Mahrattas, 
and  the  l^nowledge  with  .iivhich  t]^e  Subahdar  was 
already  furnLshed  of  the  events  which  summoned 
how^  the  MftbvaAtafi,  brought  about  that  alliance  be* 
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tween  him  and  the  Rohillas,  which  Sir  Robert  had  BOOK  V. 
laboured  so  eagerly  to  eflFect.  The  Subahdar  was  ^"^'''  ^' 
very  keen  for  an  arrangement^  from  which  he  expected  |  •j*^ 
to  derive  money,  now  when  he  hoped  by  the  volun- 
tary departure  of  the  Mahrattas  to  have  npthing  to 
do  in  return  for  it  The  Rohillas,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  observable,  entered  into  the  engagement  with 
the  utmost  reluctance:  in  compliance  solely,  as  it 
would  appear,  with  the  importunities  of  the  English* 
Sir  Robert  Barker  had  sent  Captain  Harper  to  the 
camp  of  the  Rohillas  to  negotiate ;  and  on  the  25di 
of  May,  from  the  Nabob's  camp  at  Sbawabad,  he 
writes  to  the  Presidency,  in  the  following  remarkable 
terms.  "  Gentlemen,  on  the  Sllst  instant.  Captain 
Harper,  returned  from  the  Rohilla  Sirdars  [com- 
manders] having  at  kngth  prevailed  aa  Hafez 
Rhmnet  Khan  to  proceed  with  him  to  Sbawabad  the 
second  day's  march.  The  jealousy  of  Hindustaners 
has  been  very  particularly  evinced  in  this  visit ;  for, 
notwithstandhdg  Hafe^  Rhamet  has  been  encamp<ed 
within  three  coss  since  the  SSd  of  the  month,  until 
this  morning,  he  could  not  prevail  on  himself  to  per- 
form the  meeting.-^I  hope,  in  a  few  days,  to  have  the 
satisfaction  of  communicating  to  you  the  final  condu- 
sion  of  this  agreement,  with  the  Rohilla  Sirdars." 

It  was  not,  however,  before  the  17th  day  of  the 
following  month,  that  all  difficulties  were  borne  down, 
at*  removed,  and  a  treaty  of  alliance,  offensive  and 
defensive^  was  signed  by  the  respective  parties.  Of 
the  articles^  that  which  was  attended  with  the  most 
memorable  consequences,  that  to  which  the  Rohillas, 
it  is  probable,  assented  only  from  that  rashness  and 
negligence  in  forming  pecuniary  obligations  which  is 
universal  in  Indian  governments  and  which  their  uni- 
versal practice  of  fulfilling  none  which  they  can  violate 
or  evade  unavoidabty  engenders,  was  the  promise  to 

8 
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BOOK  V.  pay  to  the  Vizir  forty  lacs  of  rupees,  on  conditimi 

^"^'^  ^'  that  he  should  expel  the  Mahrattas  from  the  Ro- 

1772.    hilla  territories ; '  ten  of  these  lacs  to  be  furnished 

on  the  perfbrmance  of  the  service,  the  rest  in  the 

space  of  three  years.^ 

No  effort  whatsoever,  in  consequence  of  this  agree- 
ment, was  made  by  the  Subahdar  for  the  expulsion  of 
the  Mahrattas ;  in  a  little  time  he  returned  to  his 
capital;  and  the  Mahrattas,  after  ravaging  the 
country,  crossed  the  Ganges  of  their  own  accord,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  rains.  They  encamped, 
however,  between  the  Gainges  and  the  Jumna,  with 
too  evident  an  intention  of  renewing  their  operations 
-  as  soon  as  the  favourable  season  should  return.-  Dur- 
ing the  period  of  inaction,  the  Rohillas  importuned 
the  Vizir  to  make  such  arrangements  with  the  Em- 
peror and  Mahrattas,  as  might  prevent  them  from 
crossing  the  Ganges  any  more.  But  no  such  arrange- 
ments were  attempted.  As  soon  as  the  termination 
of  the  rains  approached,  the  Mahrattas  drew  near  to 
the  river,  and,  again  threatening  the  Rohillas,  de- 
manded a  sum  of  money,  of  which,  after  temporising, 
a  portion  was,  by  Hafez  Rhamet,  niost  reluctantly 
pidd. 

Upon  the  accomplishment  of  the  enterprise  against 
Zabita  Khan,  the  Emperor  returned  to  Delhi,  dis- 
gusted with  his  new  allies,  and  eagerly  desirous  of  an 
opportunity  to  dissolve  the  connexion.  The  Mah- 
rattas on  their  part,  who  disdained  the  restraint  of 
obligation,  whenever  it  might  be  violated  with  profit, 
had  entered  into  correspondence  with  Zabita  Khan, 
and  had  engaged  for  a  sum  of  money  td  compel  the 
Emperor,  not  only  to  restore  his  territory,  but  to  be- 


1  For  the  preceding  facts,  see  the  Papers  in  the  Appendix,  No.  91  of 
the  Fifth  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Secrecy  in  1781. 
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rtow  u{N>n  him  the  office  of  Ameer  al  Omra,  which  book  v. 
his  father  had  enjoyed.     To  these  commaDds  the  ^°^^'  ^' 
Emperor  could  not  prevail  upon  himself  quietly  to    1^72. 
yield ;  and  the  Mahrattas  thought  proper  to  march 
towards  Delhi,  to  enforce  submission.     The  Emperor 
prepared  himself  for  resistance ;  and,  by  the  vigour 
and  foresight  of  Nujeef  Khan,  was  enabled  to  make 
a  respectable  defence.     Incapable,  however,  of  long 
supporting  the  weight  of  the  Mahratta  host,  he 
opened  the  gates  of  Delhi,  on  the  2&d  of  December, 
exactly  one  year,  wanting  three  days,  from  the  period 
of  his  inaugural  entry.     From  this  time,  he  was  no 
better  than  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  Mah- 
rattas. Of  their  power  the  first  use  was  to  extort  fin^m 
iheir  prisoner  a  grant  of  the  provinces  of  Corah  and 
AUahabad,  in  which  he  had  been  estabUsfaed  by  the 
English.    Having  accomplished  these  events,  thej" 
returned  to  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  which  they 
made  preparations  to  cross* 

The  Subahdar  was  now  thrown  into  a  state  of  the 
most  violent  alarm ;  and  wrote  repeated  letters  to  the 
Bengal  government  to  send  a  military  force  to  his 
protection.  He  had  neglected,  or  had  been  unable^ 
to  take  any  measures  for  placing  the  country  of  the 
Rohillas  in  a  state  of  security.  That  people  were 
now  laid  at  the  mercy  of  the  JMahrattas ;  and  would, 
he  foresaw,  be  compelled  to  join  them,  to  avoid  de- 
struction. Zabita  Khan  had  already  thrown  himself 
upon  their  mercy ;  and  he  violently  feared  that  the 
other  chiefs  would  speedily  follow  his  example.  The 
Mahrattas,  indeed,  made  great  offers  to  the  Rohillas. 
They  would  remit  the  greater  part  of  the  sums  of 
which  they  had  extorted  the  promise.  They  engaged 
to  pass  through  the  country  without  committing  any 
depredations  or  molesting  the  ryots,  and  to  grant 
all  sorts  of  advantages ;  provided  the  Rohillas  would 
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BOOK  V.  yield  a  free  passage  through  their  dominiona  into  the 
^"^'''  ^'  territory  of  the  Vizir.'  Th^  Subahdar  of  Oude 
I  ....^^  exerted  himself  to  prevent  that  union  of  the  Mahrattas 
and  Rohillas,  the  effectp  of  which  he  contenqiiatied 
with  so  much  alarm.  He  moved  with  his  army  into 
that  part  of  his  country  which  was  nearest  to  tlmt  of 
the  Rohillas;  and  hdd  out  to  them  whatever  in- 
ducements he  conceivied  most  likely  to  confinn  their 
opposition  to  the  Mahrattaa.  He  engaged  to  make 
ef&ctual  pmvision  both  for  their  present  and  future 
security  t  and  to  remits  as  Hai&js  Rhamet  affirms,  the 
do^ty  lacs  of  rupees.  Difficult,  as  was  the  chaioe,  the 
Rohillas  thought  it  still  less  dangerous  to  rely  upon  the 
£iith  of  the  Subahdar,  than  upon  that  of  the  Mahrattas  ; 
and  giuning  what  they  could,  by  temporizing  with 
that  formidable  people  they»  however,  declined  all 
engagements  with  them,  and  actually  joined  thdr 
troops  to  those  of  the  English  and  Subahdar,^ 

On  the  7th  of  January,  ].77S>  the  Secret  Committee 
at  Calcutta  entered  into  consultation  on  intelligence 
of  these  events ;  and  thus  recorded  their  sentiments. 
,  *^  Notwithstanding  the  Alarms  of  the  Vizir,  expressed 
in  the  foregoing  letters,  it  does  not  clearly  appear 
that  the  Mahrattas  have  acquired  any  accesaion  of 
power,  since,  whatev^  advantage  they  derived  from 
the  sanction  of  the  King's  name,  when  he  was  inde- 
pendent, must  now  be  either  lost,  or  very  much 
duninisbed,  by  their  late  rapture  with' him,  by  their 
having  violently  possessed  themselves  of  his  person, 
and  their  usurpation  of  his   dominions."    On  the 


1  Tills  is  distinctly  asserted  iti  a  letterof  Hafez  Rhamet  himself,  ad- 
dreasetl  to  the  Gov.  Geneinl ;  a*d  it  h  too  oonfonnahlB  to  the  state  of  the 
cLrcumstsmoes  to  be  liable  to  any  .reasonable  doubt.  FifUi  Report,  nt^ 
supra,  App.  No.  19. 

^  See  lSir  Robert  Barker's  Letter,    S3d  March,  1773,  Ibid.    App. 
No.  18. 
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8ul{ject  of  the  Rohillas,  whom  the  Vizirs  to  increase  B00&  V. 
the  ardour  of  the  English  to  send  an  itrmy  to  Ms  ^°^^'  ^' 
support,  represented  as  actually  connected  with  the  |.^ys, 
Mahrattasy  though  he  Galy  dreaded  that  event,  they 
remark,  that  instead  of  joiping  with  the  Mahrattas  in 
an  invasion  of  the  territories  of  the  Vizir,  **  It  is  still 
more  probable  that  the  Rohilla  chiefs,  who  have  sought 
their  present  safety  in  a  treacherous  aUiance,  to  which 
necessity  compelled  them^  with  the  Mahrattas,  will» 
from  the  same  principle,  abandon  their  cause,  or  em- 
ploy the  confidence  reposed  in  them  to  re-estaUish 
their  own  independence,  rather  than  contribute  to  the 
aggrandizement  of  a  power,  which  in  the  end  must 
overwhelm  them.'*  With  regard  to  the  unhappy  Shah 
Aulum,  the  humiliated  Emperor  of  the  Moguls,  they 
remark ;  '^  It  is  possible  he  may  solicit  our  aid;  and^ 
in  point  of  right,  we  should  certainly  be  justified  in 
affording  it  him,  since  no  act  of  his  could  be  deemed 
valid  in  his  present  situation,  and  while  he  continues  a 
mare  passiveinstrument  in  thehands  of  the  Mahrattas : 
But  whether  it  would  be  political  to  interfere,  or  whe* 
ther,  at  this  time  especially,  it  would  be  expedient, 
must  continue  a  doubt  with  us."  ^  It  is  remarkable, 
that  with  regard  to  the  most  important  of  his  acts, 
the  surrender  of  Corah  and  Allahabad,  so  little  did 
any  one  regard  it  as  binding,  that  his  deputy,  in 
these  provinces,  instead  df  delivering  them  up  to  the 
Mahrattas,  applied  to  the  English  for  leave  to  place 
them  under  their  protection,  **  as  the  King,  his  mas* 
ter,  whilst  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  Mahrattas, 
had  been  compelled  to  grant  sunnuds  in  their  favour."  ^ 
The  English,  in  consequence,  threw  a  garrison  into 
Allahabad,  and  sent  a  member  of  council  to  take 
charge  of  the  revenues.® 

»  Fifth  Report,  ut  supra,  App.  No.  18.  «  IWcf. 

3  Ibid.  App.  No.  19. 

VOL.  IIU  2  K  • 
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BOOK  V.  The  obligation  under  which  the  EngKsh  were 
•  ^^^^'  ^'  placed  to  aid  the  Vizir  in  the  defence  of  his  own  ter- 
.  i^^^^  ritoiy,  and  their  opinion  of  the  advantage  of  support- 
ing him  against  the  Mahrattas,  induced  them  to  send 
Sir  Robert  Barker,  with  a  part  of  the  army.  The 
importance  of  preventing  the  Mahrattas  from  estab- 
lishing themselves  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Ganges, 
and  the  facility  which  they  would  possess  of  invading 
Oude  if  masters  of  Rohilcund,  induced  the  English 
to  include  that  district  also  within  the  line  of  their 
defensive  operations.  But,  though  the  combined 
forces  of  the  English  and  Vizir  passed  into  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Rohillas,  and  encamped  near  the  river, 
opposite  to  the  main  army  of  the  Mahrattas,  which 
threatened  at  once  the  territories  of  Oude  and  the 

■province  of  Corah,  a  large,  body  of  Mahrattas  crossed 
the  Ganges,  over-ran  a  great  part  of  Rohilcund,  de- 
stroyed the  cities  of  Moradbad  and  Sumbul,  and  con- 
tinued to  ravage  the  country  till  the  end  of  March. 

No  operation  of  any  importance  ensued.  The 
English  General  was  restrained  by  peremptory  orders 

'from  passing  the  river,  to  act  on  the  offensive;  the 
Mahrattas  were  afi'aid  of  crossing  it  in  the  fece  of  so 
formidable  an  opponent.  And  in  the  month  of  May, 
the  situation  of  their  domestic  affairs  recalled  that 
pebple  wholly  to  their  own  country. 

The  departure  of  the  Mahrattas  opened  a  field  to 
the  ambition  of  the  Subahdar,  which  he  was  eager  to 
cultivate.  A  meeting  was  concerted  between  him 
and  the  Governor,  which  took  place  at  Benares  at 
the  beginning  of  September.  The  terms  ^e  memor- 
able in  which  the  cause  and  object  of  this  interview 
are  mentioned  by  the  English  chief.  In  his  Report 
to  the  Council  at  Calcutta,  on  the  4th  of  October, 
1773,  he  says,  "  The  Vizir  was  at  first  very  desirous 
of  the  assistance  of  an  English  force  to  put  him  in 

• 
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podsesftidDde  the  RoAflla  country,  lying  mrthiof  b&BDOK  v; 
dottiipions  and  ea^  of  the  Ganges.  Tbb  4i»  Ictog  ^"^^'^' 
been  a  favorite  object  of  his  wishes ;  and-  ^u  w31  |^j^ 
recollect  that  tiie 'first  oecasipn-  of  my  last  yilit  wn 
fkumished  by  a  pTOposal  of  this  kind.''  ^  The  Gofer- 
nor-G^eneral  was  so  &r  from  revoHiiig  at  this^pi!i^)OBi- 
tiony  or  hesitating  to  dose  With  it>  that  he  stithiilated 
the  Vidr  to  its  e3lecuti0ni>^  Mon^  waa  die!  ktioti^d 
to  this  eagei*  passion  for  the  mkioff  the  Rc^iilbtt; 
*'  As  this  had  long,'*'  Says  tilke  ErigfMi  roler,  ^'  b^n 
a  favourite  object  of  the  Vizir,  thie  Board  judged  with 
me,  that  it  might  afford  a  ^air  occ^on  to*  urge  the 
improvement  of  bur ^aUlanlse,^  by  obtaining fais^ assent' 
fo  a«  more  equitable  cconpensation  icsi  the)  expense 
attending  the  aM  which:  hie  oooosioDhUyMbeiti^'froiil 
our  forces.'^  ^  The  sttnartion^of  theOMlipany,  he^says^ 
urged  it  upon  themi  '^aa^  measure  IieQe8sal7^«l>  its 
imerest  and'saftfty/  Allidur^adviws,'' tw'cairtuiu^^ 
<<  both  piarbhc  andi  private,  repres^uteol  tttis  distresses 
of  the  Comf^hyat  home^  aseklreme.  'The  letter^ 
fbom  title  Court  pfDirectbrs  called;  upon  us  most 
loudly  fbr  am^le  remittances^  and  a  reduction'  of  our 
military  expenses.  At  the.  same  time,  such  Was  the 
state  of  affairs  in  tUs  gnVemment,  thai,  for  many 
years  past  the  income  of  the  year  was  foimd4nade* 
quate  to  its  e^xpeiKse ;  to -defray^  which,  a  heavy  bond 
debt,  amoutiting  aVone  time  to  1^5  lacs  of  rupees,  had 
accumidated.">^    It  was  accordiilgly  stipulated  that 

1  Fifth  Rdport,  ut  supra,  App.  Ko.  19.  dee  also  his  Minute,  adclressed 
to  the  New  06veni]iieat,Ibld;.'No.  4$  ymi  bis  Answer  tx>  tfao  first  of  the 
Charges  of  Burke. 

»  "I  found  him,"  (says  he,  in  his  Appeal  to  the  Directors,  dated  Sd 
Dec.  1774>ytfth  Rapo^/iit  supra,  App.  No.  45,)  ^  stiU  equallj  bent  on 
the  design  of  redadng  tb«  BobiUas,  wl^h  I  enc9W€ged,  as  I  bod  dcmb 
before,  by  dwelling  oq  the  advantages  which  he  would  derive  itom  its 
success." 

9  Appeal/ ufMipro.^*  '      *  Tbidi 
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BOOK  V.  forty  lacs  of  rupees^  upon  the  acGompIishmeDt  of  the 
^^^'  ^  enterprue»  should  be  advanced  to  the  English  by  the 
1773.  ^^^9  ^°^  ^  monthly  allowance^  equivalent  to  their 
computed  expense^  be  provided  for  the  troops  en- 
gaged in  that  service.  By  this,  says  the  Governor, 
<<  a  saving  of  near  one  third  of  our  miUtary  expenses 
would  be  effected  during  the  period  of  such  a  service; 
the  stipulation  of  forty  lacs  would  afford  an  am{ile 
supply  to  our  treasury :  the  Vizir  would  be  figeed  from 
a  troublesome  neighbourhood,  and  his  dominions  be 
much  more  defensible.'' 

In  all  this,  we  may  aUow,  there  was  enough  for 
convenience  and  profit,  both  to  the  President  and  the 
Vizir.  But  tq  bring  ruin  upon  a  large  body  o^  our 
fiellow«creatures  for  our  own  convenience  and  profit, 
unless  where  the  most  cogent  reasons  of  justice  and 
necessity  impel,  is  to  perform  the  part  of  the  most 
atrocious  (^pressors.  In  this  case,  the  pleas  of  justice 
and  necessity  are^  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  de- 
fective and  weak.  The  unhappy  Rohillas,  it  seems, 
procrastinated,  and  evaded,  with  respect  to  the  demand 
which  was  now  violently  made  upon  them  for  pay- 
ment of  the  formerly  stipulated  price  of  defence;  a 
payment  which  had  not  been  earned,  since  they  had 
never  been  defended;  which  they  were  not  able  to 
pay,  since  their  country  had  been  repeatedly  ravaged 
andstript;  of  which  the  exaction  was  in  reality  a 
fraud,  since  the  return  for  it  was  never  intended  to 
be  made ;  which  it  was  no  wonder  they  were  reluc* 
tant  to  pay,  to  the  man  who  was  impatient  to  assail 
them,  and  whom  the  use  of  their  money  would  only 
strengthen  for  their  destruction.  At  the  worst,  a 
failure  in  a  pecuniary  obligation  can  never  justify  a 
war  of  extermination ;  it  even  authorized  hostilities,  as 
the  Directors,  when  they  condemned  this  employment 
of  their  forces,  remwked,  so  far  only,  as  might  be 
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necessary  to  compel  the  fulfilment  of  the  contract,  BOOK  v. 
It  was  also  alleged,  that  the  Rohillas  assisted  the  ^''^^'  ^' 
Mahrattas.     But  this  is  hj  no  mesms  true.     They    i^.^^^ 
temporized  with  the  Mahrattas,  as  it  was  highly  natu- 
ral they  should  do^  but  the  whole  power  of  the  nation 
was  exerted  to  keep  and  to  drive  the  Mahrattas  firom 
their  own  side  of  the  Ganges/     With  regard  to  ue^ 
cessity  for  the  extirpation  of  the  Rohillas,  there  was 
not  so  much  as  prudence  to  justify  the  deed ;  Hast- 
ings himself  confessing,  **  that  the  dq)endance  of  the 
Vizir  upon  the  Company  (in  other  words  his  weak- 
ness) would,  by  that  extension  of  his  possessions,  be 
increased,  as  he  himself  was  incapable  of  defending 
even  his  ancient  possessions  without  the  English  sup- 
port**^ 

Another  object  of  great  Importance  was  to  be  set- 
tled between  the  Governor  and  Vizir.  The  pro- 
vinces of  Corah  and  Allahabad,  of  which  a  forced 
'surrender  had  been  obtained  by  the  Mahrattas,  but 
which  the  deputy  of  the  Emperor,  declaring  the  act 
invcrfuntary,  had,  to  save  them  for  his  master,  placed 
under  the  protection  of  the  English,  were  to  be  dis- 

■  See  the  official  letters  of  Sir  Robert  Barker/  who  commanded  the 
British  forces  upon  the  spot,  Fifth  Report,  ut  supra,  App.  No.  18.  Ha 
CDndenmed  the  assistance  giveo  to  the  destniction  of  the  Rohillas,  but 
less  OD  the  scoie  of  justice,  thaa  expedieacj.  See  his  Minute,  at  supra, 
App.  No.  US.  The  Rohillas,  among  other  reasQbs,  alleged  with  truth, 
that  merely  dnTing  the  Mahrattas  across  the  river  was  no  deliverance,  as 
tkejr  would  retam  the  very  next  campaign.  See  Barker's  Bvidence,  ia 
Minutes  of  Evidence  before  the  House  of  Commons,  May  9d,  1780. 
Sir  Robert  was  asked ;  <<  Were  the  Mahrattas  in  fact  prevented  from  in- 
vading the  Rohillas,  by  any  acts  of  Sajah  Dowla,  or  by  his  protec^nof 
that  country  ?— No." 

«  Appeal,  ut  supra.  This  is  a  contradiction  to  his  former  assertion, 
that  the  acquisition  of  the  Rohilla  country  made  his  territories  more  de- 
i«Dtihle.  True.  But  having  a  bad  cause  to  defend,  his  apology  is  full 
of  oontiadicuons.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Rohillas,  whosa 
troops  were  among  the  best  and  bravest  o{  Hindustan,  were  a  barrier 
against  the  Mahrattas.  But  the  desire  of  territory  and  plunder  blinded 
the  Vizir;  that  of  nwney,  the  Govemor. 
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BO(»v.  poeed  of.  At  fir^t,  if  no  resolttioD  was  tdseDto 
^^'^'  restore  them  to  the  Emperor,  it  appean,  at  l6aflt» 
_„  that  none  was  adopted  to  take  them  from  him.  As 
soon  as  the  idea  was  begotten  of  diaking  money  out 
of  the  present  -situation  of  affaits,  the  pcovinces  of 
Corah  and  AJlahahad  naturally  fett  into  iSie  cruciUe. 
It  had  long  .been  a  decided  principle  iii  the  Com- 
pany's policy,  not  [to  retain  those  provinces  under 
their  own  administration;  because  the  expense  of 
goyerning  them»  at  sor  great  a  diatance^  would  exceed 
the  utmost  revenue  they  could  yield.  .  The  choice 
lay  between  preserving  them  for  the  Emperor,  imd 
miaking  than  over  to  the.  Vizir.  Generosity,  had  it 
any  place  in  such  arrangements,  pleaded  with  almost 
unexampled  strength  in  behalf  of  the  forlorn  Em- 
peror^ the  nominal  sovereign  of  ao  vast  an  empire, 
the  representative  of  so  illustrious  a  race,  who  now 
possessed  hardly  a  roof  to  cover  him.  Justice,  too, 
or  sqne^tlnng  not  easily  distinguished  from  justice^ 
spoke  on  the  same  Mde :  considering  that»  in  the  first 
plaoe»  the  Emperor  had  a  right  to  the  provinces,  both 
by  his  quaUty  of  sovereign  of  India,  and  also  by  the 
peculiar  concession  and  grant  of  the  English  Com- 
pany, if  not  in  express  terms  for,  most  certainly  in 
consideration  of,  his  not  absolutely  necessary  bat 
highly  useful  grant  of  the  duanee  of  the  three  great 
and  opulent  provinces  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  ^nd  Orissa: 
And  that,  in  the  second  place»  he  could  not,  i^  3BJ 
fair  construction,  be  deemed  to  have  forfeited  any 
right  by  the  surrender  of  the  provinces,  an  act  which 
was  in  the  highest  degree  involuntary,  and  therefore 
not  his  own.  But  these  consideratipns  were  a  feeUe 
balance  against  the  calls  of  want,  and  the  heavy  at- 
tractions of  gold.  '  To  siecure  AMahabad  and  Corah 
against  the  possession  of  so  dangerous  a  poller  as  the 
Mahrattas  was  the  acknowledged  policy  of  the  Bri- 
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tish  government;  and  it  was  allegedi  that  the  Em-  book  v. 
peror  was  unaUe  to  protect  them.  But  it  is  cer- 
tainly  true,  that  the  Emperor  was  not  less  able  at  1773, 
that  time  thaa  he  was  at  the  time  when  they  were 
first  bestowed  upon  him ;  or  than  he  was  at  any  point 
of  the  time  during  which  they  had  been  left  in  his 
hands*  It  is  equally  true,  that  the  inability  of  the 
Vizir  to  secure  them  was  just  as  certain  as  that  of 
the  Emperor;  since  there  is  the  confession  of  the 
Governor,  that  he  was  unable  to  protect  even  his 
own  dominiqiis,  without  the  assistance  of  the  En-^ 
glish;  and  that  every  extension  of  his  frontier  ren- 
dered him  more  vulnerahis  and  weak.  There  was» 
however,  one  diflference ;  the  Vizir  could  give  money 
for  them,  the  Emperor  could  not;  and  in  this,  it  is 
probable,  the  whole  advantage  will  be  found  to  con- 
^t.  That  the  English  strengUxened  their  barrier 
by  giving  to  a  crude  native  government  a  vast  fron- 
tier to  defend,  instead  of  combining.i^ainst  the  Mah- 
rattas  the  forces  of  the  liohillas,  the  Emperor,  and  ^ 

the  Vizir,  will  hardly  be  affirmed  by  those  who  re- 
flect how  easily  the  balance  among  those  powers 
might  have  been  trimmed,  or  who  know  the  conse- 
quences of  the  arrangement  that  was  formed.  For  a 
sum  of  money.  Corah  and  Allahabad  were  tendered 
to  the  Vizir*  j|^at  he  was  delighted  with  the  pros- 
pect of  regaining  a  territory,  for  which^  a  few  years 
before,  we  have  seen  him  incurring  the  infamy 'and 
■guilt  of  perfidy  and  murder,  perpetrated  against  a 
near  kinsman,  we  need  hot  doubt  About  terms 
there  appears  to  have  been  no  dispute.  For  the  sum 
of  fifty  lacs  of  rupees,  of  which  twenty  lacs  were  to 
be  paid  in  ready  money,  and  the  remainder  in  two 
years  by  payments  of  fifteen  lacs  at  a  time,  the  j^Oi- 
vinces  in  question  were  added  tp  his  dominions. 
The  acqugisition  of  those  provinces  made  an  ap« 

8 
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BOOK  V.  parent  change  with  regard  to  the  Rohillas  in  the 
^"^'''  ^'  views  of  the  Vizir.  If  we  may  believe  the  repre- 
177S.  sentation  of  the  President ;  whose  reprcsentatbns, 
however,  upon  this  subject,  are  so  fiiU  of  manage- 
ment, and  ambiguity,  that  they  are  all  to  be  received 
with  caution ;  the  Nabob  represented  himself  unaUe 
to  meet  the  pecuniary  obligations  under  whidi  the 
acquisition  of  both  territories  would  lay  him  to  the 
English  Company;  and  desired  for  that  reascm  to 
suspend  his  attack  upon  the  Rohillas.  It  was  agreed, 
however,  between  him  and  the  President,  that  when- 
ever the  time  convenient  for  the  extirpation  of  that 
people  should  arrive,  the  ttssistance  of  the  English 
should  not  be  wanting.  The  difficulty  of  ftilfilliog 
his  pecuniary  engagements  with  the  Company,  if 
they  were  ever  alleged,  did  not  detain  him  long. 

From  the  meeting  at  Benares,  the  Vizir  and  Pre- 
sident parted  different  ways;  the  former  to  the 
Dooab,  and  Delbi,  to  reduce,  during  the  absence  of 
the  Mahrattas,  some  forts  and  districts  which  were 
stiil  held  for  that  people;  the  latter,  to  lay  before  his 
cdleagues,  "and  to  transmit  to  his  employers,  such  an 
account  of  the  transactions  at  this  interview,  as  was 
most  likely  to  answer  his  ends, 

in  his  report  to  the  Council  at  Fort  William,  the 
President  confined  himself  to  the  agreement  respectr 
ing  Corah  and  Allahabad,  and  the  allowance  for 
such  troops  as  might  hereafter  be  employed  in  the 
service  of  the  Vizir.  The  agreement  respecting  the 
Rohillas,  which  it  had  been  settled  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vizir  might  be  conveniently  kept  out  of  the 
ostensible  treaty,  was  wholly  suppressed.  With  a 
view  to  the  future,  it  was  politic  howevar  to  explain, 
|;hat  the  Vizir  showed  at  first  a  desire  to  obtain  £n* 
glish  assistance  for  the  seizure  of  the  Rohilla  countiy; 
'ft  was  politic  also  to  state  the  {uretexts  by  which  the 
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expediency  of  that  assistance  might  best  appear  to  be  book  v. 
established.     Adding,  that  for  the  present^  however,  ^''^''*^' 
the  Vizir  had  laid  aside  this  design,  the  President    ^^^^^ 
subjoined  the  following  declaration :  **  I  was  pleased 
that  he  urged  the  scheme  of  this  expedition  no  fur- 
ther, as  it  would  have  led  our  trdops  to  a  distance.**^ 
Yet  we  have  it  from  his  pen,  that  he  **  encouraged** 
the  Vizir  to  the  enterprise,  as  what  promised  to  be  of 
Ihe  greatest  advantage  to  the  Company. 

In  the  letter  of  the  President  dispatched  from  Be- 
nares to  the  Directors,  announcing  the  result  of  his 
arrangements  with  the  Vizir,  all  intelligence  of  the 
project  for  exterminating  the  Rohillas  is  suppressed. 

Upon  the  return  of  Mr.  Hastings  to  Calcutta,  he 
effected  an  object,  of  which,  from  the  important  con- 
sequences with  which  it  was  attended,  it  is  necessary 
to  give  some  account.  The  correspondence  with  the 
country  powers  had  frequently  been  carried  on 
through  the  military  officers  upon  the  spot.  The 
power  thus  conveyed  to  the  military,  Mr.  Hastings 
had  represented  as  inconvenient,  if  not  dangerous; 
and  one  object  of  his  policy  had  been  to  render  the ' 
head  of  the  dvil  government  the  exclusive  organ  of  i 
communication  with  foreign  powers.  He  now  stated 
to  the  Council  the  concurrence  in  opinion  of  the  Vizir 
and  himself,  that  an  agent,  permanently  residing 
with  the  Vizir  for  the  comihunication  and  adjust- 
ment of  many  affairs  to  which  the  intercourse  of 
letters  could  not  conveniently  apply,  would  be  at- 
tended with  important  advantages:  And  he  urged 
the  propriety  of  granting  to  himself  the  sole  nomi* 
nation  of  such  an  agent,  the  sole  power  of  removing 
him,  and  the  power  of  receiving  and  answering  his 
jietters,  without  communication  either  to  the  Com- 

1  Fifth  Report,  ut  supra,  App,  No.  19* 
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BOOK  V.  mittee  or  Council.      To  ali  these  conditions  the 

^^^^'  ^'  Coundl  gave  theu- assent;  and  Mr.  Nathaniel  Mid- 

^^^^^    dl^toH^  ^th  an  extra  salary,  wiis  sent  as  private 

agent  to  attend  the  residenoe  of  the  Vizir^  and  t^oom- 

mttnicate  secretlj  with  Mr.  Hastings.^ 

The  Vizir  in  the  mean  time  had  made  himself 
master  of  sever^  plados  in  the  Dooab.  He  advanced 
towanis  Delhi  with  a  show  of  great  fiiendship  to  the 
Emperor;  assisted  him  with, money;  sent  a  force  to 
assist  .his  army  in  wresting  Agra  from  the  Jaats ;  and 
having  thus  laid  a  foundation  fiir  ccmfidence,  b^;an 
to  intrigue  for  his  sanction  to  .the  intoided  attack 
upon  Rohilcimd.  A  treaty  was  negociated*  and  at 
last  solemnly  concluded  and  signed,  by  which  it  was 
agreed  that  the  Emperor  should  assist  with  hb  forces 
in  the  reduction  of  the  Rohillas,  and  in  return  should 
receive  a  share  of  the  plunder,  and  one  half  of  the 
conquered  country.  ^ 

On  the  18th  of  November,  about  two  months  after 
their  interview,  the  Virir  wrote  to  the  President, 
•demanding  the  promised  assistance- of  tke  English  for 
the  destruction  of  the  Rohillas*  Mr.  Hastings  ap- 
pears to  have  been  thrown  into  some  embarrassmenL 
The  suddenness  and  confidence  of  the  call  oone^ 
spbnded  but  indifferently  with  the  terms  on  which  he 
had  given  his  colleagues  to  understand  tjhat  the  com- 
munioalion  on  'this  subject  rested  between  him  and 
the  Yim,  His  abilities  in  making  out  a  case,  though 
-singularly  great,  were  unable  to»produce  unanimity; 
and  it  was  not  till  after  a  long  debate,  that  a  decision 
in  favour  of  the  expedition  >waa  obtained.     The  as- 

»  HMtings'  Report^  App.  No.  \%  ut  supra;  Letter  of  ITth  Jane,  1744, 
App.  No.  25.  , 

«  Francklin*8  Shah  Aulum,  p.  54.  Letter  of  Col.  Champion;  FifUi 
Report,  ut  supra,  App.  No.  45;  and  the  treaty  itself,  App.  No.  £7. 
Scott's  Aurungzebe*s  Sucocfitors^  p.  S5t9^  lafiO. 
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sistance  was  promifled,  on  the  -vary  tenns  concerted  book  v. 
and  settled  between  him  and  the  Virir;  and  yet  this  ^^^•^' 
Pl^dent  had  the  art  to  persuade  his  colleagues,  and   ^^^^^ 
joined  with  them  in  a  declaration  to  their  common 
masters,  that  these  terms  were  so  favourable  to  the 
English,   and  so  burdensome  to  the  Vizir,  as  to 
render  his  acceptance  of  them  improbable,  and  there- 
fore to  leave  but  little  chance  o£  their  involving  the 
English  government  in  a  measure  which  the  principal 
conductors  of   that  government  were   desirous  to 
avoid.  ^ 

In  the  month  of  January,  1774,  the  second  of  the 
three  brigades  into  which  the  Company's  army  in 
Bengal  was  divided,  received  orders  to  join  the  Vizir; 
and  Colonel  Champion,  now  Commander-in-Chi6^ 
proceeded  about  the  middle  of  February  to  assume 
the  command.  On  the  24th  of  February  the  brigade 
arrived  within  the  territory  of  the  Vizir ;  and  on  the 
17th  of  April  the  united  forces  entered  the  Rohilla 
dominions.  On  the  191&  Col.  Champion  wrote  to 
the  Presidency,  that  the  Rohilla  leader  <'  had  by  ^  * 
letter  expressed  earnest^  inclinations  to  come  to  aa 
accommodation  with  the  Vizir ;  but  that  the  Nabob 
claimed  no  less  than  two  crore  of  rupees/'  Ailer 
this  extravagant  demand,  the  Rohillas  posted  them- 
selves on  the  side  of  Babul  Nulla,  with  a  retolu^tion 
of  standing  their  ground  to  the  last  extremity.  And 
early  on  the  morning  of  the  23d,  tha  English  ad- 
vanced to  the  attack.  ''  Hafez,"  sajrs  the  English 
General,  with  a  generous  esteem,  *'  and  his  army, 
consisting  of  about  40,000  men,  showed  great  bra- 
very and  resolution,  annoying  us  with  their  artillery 
and  rockets.  They  made  repeated  attempts  to 
chai^,  but  our  guns,  .being  so  much  better  served 
than  theirs,  kept  so  constant  and  galling  a  fire,  that 

1  Fifth  Report,  ut  supra,  App.  Nos.  32,  9^,  24,  96. 
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BOOK  V.  they  could  not  advance ;  And  where  they  were  dosesti 
^"^^^'  ^'  was  the  greatest  slaughter.  They  gave  proof  of  a 
1774..  S^^  share  of  military  knowledge,  by  showing  indi* 
nations  to  force  both  our  flanks  at  the  same  time,  and 
endeavouring  to  call  off  our  attention  by  a  brisk  fire 
on  our  centre.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  a  more 
obstinate  firmness  of  resolution  than  the  enemy  dis- 
played. Numerous  were  their  gallant  men  who  ad- 
vanced, and  often  pitched  their  colours  between  both 
armies,  in  order  to  encourage  their  men  to  follow 
them ;  and  it  was  not  till  they  saw  our  whole  army 
advancing  briskly  to  charge  them,  after  a  severe  can- 
nonade of  two  hours  and  twenty  minutes,  and  a 
smart  fire  of  musketry  for  some  minutes  on  both 
flanks,  that  they  fairly  turned  their  backs.  Of  the 
enemy  above  2,000  fell  in  the  field,  and  amongst 
them  many  Sirdars.  But  what  renders  the  victory 
most  decisive  is  the  death  of  Hafez  Rhainet,  who 
was  killed  whilst  bravely  rallying  his  people  to  battle. 
One  of  his  sons  was  also  killed,  one  taken  prisoner, 
and  a  third  returned  from  flight  to  day,  add  is  in 
the  hands  of  Sujah  Dowla.*' 

In  passing  to  another  character,  the  General  changes 
his  strain.  "  I  wish,"  says  he,  *•  I  could  pay  the 
Vizir  any  compliment  on  this  occasion,  or  that  I  were 
not  under  the  indispensable  necessity  of  expressing 
my  highest  indignation  at  his  shameful  pusillaninuty; 
indispensably,  I  say,  because  it  is  necessary  that  ad- 
ministration should  clearly  know  how  little  to  be  de- 
pended on  is  this  their  ally.  The  night  before  the 
battle,  I  applied  to  him  for  some  particular  pieces  of 
cannon,  which  I  thought  might  prove  of  great  service 
in  the  action;  but  he  declined  giving  the  use  of 
them.  He  promised  solemnly  to  support  me  with 
all  his  force,  and  particularly  engaged  to  be  near  at 
hand  with  a  large  body  of  cavalry,  to  be  used  as  I 
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should  direct     But '  instead  of  being  nigh  me,  he  book  v. 
remained  bej^j^  the  Gurrah,  on  the  ground  which  I  ^^^^'  ^' 
had  left  in  the  morning,  surrounded  by  his  cavalry    1774. 
and  a  large  train  of  artillery,  and  did  not  move 
thence  till  the  news  of  the  enemy's  defeat  reached 
him/'     Then,  however,  his  troops  began  to  be  active,  s 
and  efiectually  plundered  the  camp;   "  while  the 
Company's  troops,  in  reg^ldr  order  in  their  ranks, 
most  justly"  (says  their  commander)  "  observed,  ff^e 
have  the  honour  of  the  day,  and  these  banditti  the 
prqfitr 

This  action,  in  reality,  terminated  the  war.  Though 
FyzooUa  Khan,  with  his  treasures  and  the  remains 
of  the  army,  had  made  good  his  flight  toward  the 
mountains,  the  whole  country,  without  opposition, 
lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  Vizir ;  and  never  probably 
were  the  rights  of  conquest  more  savagely  abused. 
Not  only  was  the  ferocity  of  Indian  depredation  let 
loose  upon  the  wretched  inhabitants,  but  as  his  inten- 
tion, according  to  what  he  had  previously  and  re- 
peatedly declared  to  the  English  government,  was  to 
exterminate  the  Rohillas,  every  one  who  bore  the 
name  of  Rohilla  was  either  butchered  or  found  his 
safety  in  flight  and  in  exile.  ^ 

1  Letter  of  Col.  Champion  to  the  Hon.  Warren  Hastings,  &c.  S4th 
April,  1774;  Fifth  Report,  ut  supra,  A  pp.  No.  S6. 

2 "  The  inhumanity  and  dishonour,'^  says  Col.  Champion,  in  his 
letter  of  June  12, 1774,  **  with  which  the  late  proprietors  of  this  country 
and  their  families  have  heen  used,  is  known  all  over  these  parts;  a  rela- 
tion of  them  would  swell  this  letter  to  an  immense  size.  I  could  not  help 
compassionating  such  unparalleled  misery;  and  my  requests  to  the  Vizir 
to  show  lenity  were  frequent,  but  as  fruitless  as  even  those  advices  which 
I  almost  hourly  gave  him,  regarding  the  destruction  of  the  villages,  with 
respect  to  which  I  am  now  constrained  to  declare,  that  though  he  always 
promised  as  fiurly  as  I  could  wish,  yet  he  did  not  observe  one  of  his  pro- 
mises, nor  cease  to  overspread  the  country  with  flames,  till  tliree  days 
after  the  fate  of  Hafez  Rhamet  was  decided," — In  another  letter  he  says, 
<<  Above  a  lack  of  people  have  deserted  their  abodes  in  consequence  of 
the  defeat  of  Hafez."  Ibid.  App.  No.  91.    In  another, "  ITie  whole  army 

1 
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BOOK  V.  Shortly  after  this  decisive  affidr,  the  army  maiched 
^°^'''^-  to  the  city  of  Bissouly,  which  was  vl§k  the  centre  of 
j^^^  the  Rohilla  country,  with  the  intention  of  passing  in 
quarters  the  season  of  the  rains.  At  this  place  had 
arrived  before  them  Nujeef  Khan,  with  the  army  of 
the  Emperor.  In  obedience  to  the  treaty  between 
the  Emperor  and  Vizir,  they  had  mfirehed  fiN)m  Delhi 
to  assist  in  the  reduction  of  the  Rohiilas ;  but  before 
they  reached  the  scene  of  action  the  raj^dity  and 
vigour  of  the  English  had  terminated  the  wan  Nu- 
jeef Khan  demanded  partition  of  the  country  and  of 
the  plunder^  according  to  the  conditions  on  which  the 

were  witnesses  of  scenes  that  cannot  be  described."  That  the  Prettdflot 
was  perfectly  aware  of  the  designs  of  the  Vizir,  before  his  eng&gemeot  to 
assist  in  them,  sufficiently  appears  from  bis  own  letter  to  that  chief)  dated 
the  22d  of  April,  1773.    "  I  have  received,"  says  he, «  your  Excellencfi 

letter,  mentioning that  if,  sbpald  the  Rohillas<  be  guilty  of  a 

breach  of  their  agreement  [viz^  about  the  forty  l^s],  we  will  thormghhf 
exterminate  them,  and  settle  your  £xcellency  in  the  country,  yoa  will  in 
that  case  pay  the  Company  fifty  lacs  of  rupees,  and  exempt  them  from 
Che  King's  tribute/'  Ibid.  App.  No.  21.  In  the  Nabob's  own  letter  to 
the  President,  of  the  18th  November,  1773>  he  says,  '<  During  our  ioter- 

view  at  Benares,  it  was  agreed  that  I  should  pay,  &c and  that  I 

should,  with  the  assistance  of  the  English  forces,  endeavour  to  ponidi 
and  exterminate  the  Rohilian  ata  of  their  country,^'  Ibid.  App.  No.  S2. 
Mr.  Hastings  only  admits  the  ad'ocities  in  part,  and  then  defends  them 
in  a  curious  manner  $  that  is  to  say,  not  only  by  the  example  of  Indian 
barbarity  in  general,  but  by  the  example  of  British  barbarity,  on  the 
subjects  of  the  Vizir.  "  I  believe  it  to  be  a  truth,*'  says  he,  "that  he 
[the  Vizir]  begun  by  sending  detachments  to  pluifder.  This  I  pronounce 
to  have  been  both  barbarous  add  impolitic.  But  too  much  justified  by 
the  practice  of  war  established  among  all  the  nations  of  the  £ast;  and  I 
am  sorry  to  add,  by  our  own ;  in  an  instance  (which  the  Vizir  has  aright 
to  quote  in  vindication  of  the  charge  against  him),  of  a  detachment  em- 
ployed in  the  war  in  which  we  were  engaged  with  him  in  the  year  1764, 
to  bum  and  ravage  his  country.**  lie  then  quotes  a  letter  from  Major 
Champion,  who  commanded  the  detachment,  which  says,  *'  Two  separate 
parties  have  been  sent  into  the  enemy's  country,  the  one  of  which  was  as 
high  up  as  Buxar,  and  (according  to  the  directions  given  me)  there  are 
destroyed  upwards  of  a  thousand  villages.  Had  not  the  nuns,  &c.  pre- 
vented, we  should  have  done  very  considerably  more  damage."  Minute 
of  the  Governor-General,  dated  10th  Jan.  1775,  in  the  Fifth  Report,  ut 
supra,  App.  No.  45. 
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countenance  and  co-operation  of  the  Eirtperor  had  BOOK  V. 
been  procured.  The  Vizir  did  not  dispute  the  treatv> 
a  copy  of  which  the  Emperor  had  sent  to  CoL  Cham-  1774. 
pion ;  he  alleged,  however  that  the  counterpart,  which 
was  in  his  own  possession,  expressed  a  condition  that 
his  Majesty  should  take  the  field  in  person ;  and  that 
the  breach  of  that  article  annulled  the  contract. 
**  But  when  the  counterpart,**  says  CoL  Champion, 
**  which  he  put  into  the  hands  of  my  interpreter, 
came  to  be  examined,  it  appeared  there  was  no  such 
stipulation,  nor  indeed  did  it  ever  exist  even  verbally .**  * 
The  decision  of  the  English  government  is  the  next 
Incident  in  the  scene.  Instructing  on  this  subject  the 
commander  of,  their  troops,  when  he  had  as  yet  sent 
them  only  a  surmise,  and  the  treaty  had  not  been  pro- 
duced, "  our  engagements  (they  say)  with  the  Virfr 
are  to  aid  him  in  the  conquest  of  the  Rohilla  country ; 
and  if  he  is  oppo.^ed  by  Nujeef  Khan,  or  the  King 
himself,  you  are  to  pay  ^  no  regard  to  either.  We 
cannot**  (they  add)  "  entertain  so  bad  an  opinion  of 
the  yizir  as  to  suppose  him  capable  of  acting  in  avowed 
breach  of  a  treaty ;  but  if  any  plea  of  that  kind  should 
be  made  for  cotltesting  our  right  to  occupy  any  part 
of  the  !l^ohiIla  country  yet  unconquered,  it  will  be 
proper  to  put  to  him  the  question,  whether  such  treaty 
does  exist  or  not?  If  he  should  acknowledge  such  a 
treaty,  you  must  undoubtedly  abstain  from  further  hos- 
tilities in  abetment  of  his  breach  of  faith.**  Yet  after  they 
were  fully  satisfied  of  the  existence  of  such  a  treaty ; 
and  not  only  of  the  capability,  but  the  resolution  of 
the  Vizir  to  act  in  avowed  breach  of  it,  they  laid 
their  commands  upon  the  English  general,  to  abet 
and  support  him,  because  **  it  is  our  intention,*'  say 
they,  "  to  persevere  in  pursuit  of  the  object  which 

1  App.  No.  45;  ut  supra. 
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BOOK  v.tmginaUy  engaged  us  in  the  present  enterprise,  and  to 

^'^^'  ^'  adhere  strictly  to  our  engagements  with  the  Yizur, 

1774     ^thout  suffering  our  attention  to  be  diverted  by 

foreign  incidents  or  occurrences,''  ^  that  is,  by  sdenm 

treaties,  or  the  breach  of  them* 

From  FyzooUa  Khan  an  early  application  arrived, 
offering  to  come  to  the  camp  upon  the  faith  of  the 
English,  and  to  hold  the  district  which  had  belonged 
to  his  family  as  a  dependent  or  renter  of  the  Vizir. 
His  offers  variously  modified  were  frequently  repeated, 
with  great  earnestness.  But  the  Vizir  persisted  in 
his  declaration  that  he  would  allow  no  Rohilla  chief 
to  remain  on  the  further  side  of  the  Ganges;  and 
only  offered  him  one  of  the  districts  in  the  Dooab, 
which  had  been  recently  conquered  firom  the  Mah- 
rattas.  Fyzoolla  Khan,  with  justice,  observed,  that 
this  the  Mahrattas  would  take  from  him  the  first 
time  they  returned  to  the  country. 

Towards  the  end  of  July,  the  united  forces  of  the 
English  and  Vizir  marched  towards  Fyzoolla  Khan, 
who  occupied  a  strong  post  on  the  skirts  of  the 
mountains,  near  Pattir  Gur.  At  the  banning  of 
September  they  came  near  the  enemy,  and  as  the 
Vizir  began  to  exhibit  a  strong  desire  of  an  accom- 
modation with  the  Rohillas,  an  active  intercourse  of 
letters  and  messengers  ensued.  Whether  his  mind 
was  operated  upon  by  the  approaching  arrival  of  the 
new  counsellors  at  Calcutta,  or  the  dread  which  he 
pretended  of  assistance  to  Fyzoolla  Khan  from  the 
Mahrattas  and  Afghauns,  he  now  made  pffer  of  terms 
to  which  a  little  before  he  would  not  so  much  as 
listen.  He  proposed  to  make  Fyzoolla  collector  of 
the  revenues,  or  Zemindar,  of  the  whole  territory  of 
Rohilcund,  allowing  six  lacs  of  rupees  per  annum 

I  Letter  of  S3d  Ma^,  and  14th  July,  A^p.  ut  sapra,  No.  t7. 
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for  his  own  expenses.  But  this  offer,  and  even  that  BCK^  V. 
of  ajagfaireof  ten  lacs  of  rupees  in  the  Rohilcund  "^'^'  ^ 
country,  were  rejected.  *  The  Rohillas  were  so  advan-  m^. 
tageously  posted,  with  works  thrown-  up  in  their 
front,  that  it  was  necessary  to  advance  by  regular 
approaches,  and  the  army  were  so  discontented,  on 
account  of  hardship,  arrears  of  pay,  and  ill  usage, 
either  real  or  supposed,  that  the  General  was  doubt- 
ful of  their  steadiness  and  order.  After  several  days, 
in  which  the  approaches  were  carried  on,  and  the 
scouting  parties  of  both  armies  were  frequently  en- 
gaged, it  was  at  last  agreed  that,  Fyzoolla  Khan 
should  receive  a  jaghire  of  fourteen  lacs  and  seventy- 
five  thousand  rupees  in  the  Rohilcund  territory,  and 
should  surrender  one  half  of  all  his  ^effects  to  the 
.  Vizir.     Thus  terminated  the  first  Rohilla  war.^ 

Before  dosing  the  account  of  the  events  to  whidi 
the  visit  of  Mr.  Hastings  to  Benares  gave  birth,  it  is 
necessary  to  mention  its  effects  with  regard  to  the 
deserted  Emperor.  Upon  receiving  from  him  the 
grant  of  the  duannee,  or  the  receipt  and  management 
of  the  revenues -of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Qrissa,  it  was 
agreed  that,  as  the  royal  share  of  those  revenues, 
twenty-six  lacs  of  rupees  should  be  annually  paid 
to  him  by  the  Company.  His  having  accepted  of  the 
assistance  of  the  Mahrattas  to  place  him  on  the  throne 
of  his  ancestors  was  now  made  use  of  as  a  reason  for 
t^ng  him,  that  the  tribute  of  these  provinces  should 
be  paid  to  him  no  more.  Of  the.  honour  or  the  dis- 
credit, however,  of  this  transaction,  the  principal  share 
belongs  not  to  the  Governor,  but  to  the  directors  them« 

.  I  See  the  conespopdence,  Fifth  Report,  tit  sopre,  A  pp.  No.  S7,  and 
Col.  Champion's  long  defensive  letter,  tbid.  App.  No.  45.  See  also  No. 
38,  of  the  Bengal  Treaties,  in  the  Collection  of  Treaties,  &c.  with  the 
'  native  Princes,  printed  in  1819.  RamporCy  and  some  dependent  districts^ 
formed  the  territory  bestowed  upon  Fjzoolia  Khan. 

VOL.  III.  a  L 
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BOOK  V.  seives ;  who,  in  th^  letter  to  Bengal  of  tlie  11th  of 
Ceap.  1.  jifoveniber,  1768,  had  said,  •*  If  the  Emperor  flings 
X  ^^ .  jiraiself  into  the  handd  of  the  MahraJttas»  or  any  other 
power,  we  are  duengaged  from  him,  and  it  may  open 
a  fidr  opportitnity  of  withhotding  tlie  twenty-six  laics 
we  now  pay  him^"*  ^  Upon  the  whole,  indeed,  of  the 
measure,  dealt  cmt  to  this  unhafqiy  sovereign ;  d&- 
-priving  him  of  the  tenritories  of  Corah  and  Aflahahad ; 
depriving  him  of  the  tribute  which  was  due  to  him 
from  those  provinces  of  his  which  they  possessed ;  the 
Directors  bestowed  waqualified  appnibation.  And 
though  thep'  coitdemned  the  use  which  liad  been 
miuie  of  their  troops  in  subduing  the  country  of  the 
Robillas;  they  declare  fraiddy,  *'We,  upon  the  ma- 
terest  delibcKation,  ^confirni  the  treaty  of  Benares.**  ^ 

The  drcamsiahce  upon  which,  in  summing  np  the 
•account  of  his  adaiiidstratioii  to  bis  honouiable  inas- 
tetis,  BidtingB  advanced  the  stnx^gest  dauti  ito  alp- 
plause,  was  the  alleviation  of  the  peoiniaiy  difficulties 
of  the  Indian  govevmnent,  and  the  Hnprovement  of 
the  revenues.  In  the  tetters  from  tihe  Beiigal  aohni- 
nistration  to  die  CouH  of  Divectofs^  amder  ^bte  SSd 
August,  and  17fli  Oolobeir,  1774,  after  prfesenltiDgtfe 
mo$t  flattermg  pidture  ct  the  fitondal  situation  to 
<whidi  the  g^tfverament  -Was  happily  exalted,  they  ad- 
vance a  confident  prediction^  t^at  in  the  course  df  the 
ensui^  seasm,  the  wiicle  of  the  bond  debt  ivould  be 
ilisohargedl^  And  ih  that  vepresMtbtion  of  the  stale 
of  Bengal,  'wfaidi  was  published  by  Mr.  HastMigsin 
17^6,  he  declares,  ^  When  I  took  chai^ge  of  the  go- 
vernment of  Bengal  dn  April  1772, 1  found  it  loaded 
with  a  debt  at  interest  of  nearly  the  same  amount  as 
the  pre^ient ;  and  in  less  than  two  years  I  fiaw  diat 

i  Fifth  Report,  ut  wpn,  App.No.  \t. 

'*  Company's  Letter  to  Bengal,  Sd  Matcfai  1T7S,  Ibid.  App.  No.  4^ 
9  Fifth  Report,  at  supra,  p.  37,  and  App.  No.  43. 
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i^bt  completely  disch^rgpedt  and  a  sum  tf^  rea4^  csusk  BOO|^;v;. 
of  the  sane  amouut  aptuaUy  aocumvilateij  i^  store  in  y^^^-^h 
tbe  public  treasuries."  ^  This  tioastiug  eijiiibits  some  ^i^^^ 
iremark^hle  futures,  when  the  fap|;s  are  sufficiently 
ascertained.  No  improvement  had  been  ma^e  in  thp 
productive  powers  of  th^  country,  which  i^  the  on]jf 
permanent  and  satisfactoiy  source  of  an  improye4 
revenue.  The  gross  revenues  of  the  year  ending  ii^ 
April  1772  were  3,;i  3,63,894  current  rupeyes;  th0 
gross  revenues  of  that  lendipg  in  April  1774  werp 
only  2,76,10,;556.  Hardly  had  any  improyemeiji^ 
been  made  in  the  nett  reppipt.  That  jEor  the  je^f 
ending  in  April  1772^  was  9,1j6^88^538  nipises  efp;^ 
to  2,373^650/. ;  that  for  the  year  ew^vg.  ,17749  w^ 
;2,SO,jf«^19  rupees,  or  iis,48MP4/.^  :i&  the  ne^^ 
gf^at  d^artnaent  lof  fynfw^  ^n^sitration^  tbff 
expense  of  jthe  dvil  aifid  puUt^fj  oiervJiQ^^  ifiste^  of 
any  retrencbi^nik  thejre  ^ad  ^n  ai;i  ^nc^reaae.  In 
the  year  es4^ng  in  177%:  the  ^vM  spryips  is  st^tq^  *t 
1^4,680/,,  t%  marine  sat  ^55b?L6Jl/.J,  the  jcnajit^ryat 
l,l64iS4^*»ftq4  the  tot^p;i^pen;^,ie;sclupive  of  buji^^ 
ings  and  fortifipatipns,  fit  hd^ifh}^?^''^  .  IP  tbe  y^ 
ending  in  1774,  the  dvjijl  service-is  atf tp^l.^f  159>537/^ 
the  mftdne  at  53,700/^  th?  D»^ry.-  ft  1,304,883/,^ 
and  tbe  total  at  l,518,;ilWM,*  In  *«  ym  1772,  tb!» 
proportion  of  tJbe  miiUtary  ^p^i^se,  defrayed  by  \hff 
Najbob  of  Oudo,  wfks  ftOjBQt.^  In  the  year  177^>  tbe 
proportion  dqfi^yed  by  hMn.  ^9s  131|43Q/*^  In  tl^ 
foUowing  yfi^,  that  ending  in  April  177^»  t^ei^  W:P/^ 
a  slight  improvement  in  the  collections,  whi9)^  J?i^yw 
part  be  ascribed  tp  the  measures  of  the  preceding; 

>'  Memoirs  relative  to  the  state  of  India,  by  Warren  Hastings,  Esq. 
p.  «1. 

^  Fifth  Report,  ut  supra,  p.  7  and  S5.  -  3  n>id.|),  3..  '.' : 

*  Ibid,  p-  35.  «  Ibid.  p.  8. 

•  Ibid.p.9(^. 

2  L  2  ^^    ^ 
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BOOK  V.  administration ;  and  there  was  a  total  cessation  of 
"^^V^'  war  wliich  produced  a  reduction  of  the  military  ex- 
1774.  penditure,  remarkable  only  for  its  minuteness.  The 
gross  collections  amounted  to  2,87,20,760  rupees,  the 
nett  receipt  to  2,51,02,090,  or  2,823,964/. ;  the  civil 
service  to  281,722/.,  the  marine  to  36,510/.,  and  the 
miKtary  to  1,080,304/.;  total,  1,349,886/. :  and  the 
proportion  this  year  borne  by  the  Nabob  of  Oude 
was  240,750/.^  It  thus  abundantly  appears  that 
nothing  so  important  as  to  deserve  the  name  of  im- 
provement had  arisen  in  the  financial  administration 
of  the  Company.  A  pecuniary  relief  had  indeed 
been  procured,  but  from  sources  of  a  temporary  and 
very  doubtful  descriptiofi ;  partly  from  the  produce  of 
the  bills  drawn  in  sucK  profusion  upon  the  Company, 
by  the  predecessor  of  Hastings ;  partly  from  the  re- 
duction of  the  allowance  to  the  Nabob  of  Bengal, 
from  thirty-two  to  sixteen  lacs ;  but  chiefly  from  the 
plunder  of  the  unhappy  Emperor  of  the  Mog^uls, 
whose  tribute  of  twenty-six  lacs  per  annum  for  the 
duannee  of  Bengal  was  withheld,  and  two  provinces 
of  Corah  and  Allahabad  sold  for  fifty  lacs  to  the  Vizir ; 
from  the  sale  of  the  Rohillas,  the  extirpation  of  whom 
was  purchased  at  forty  of  the  same  eagerly-coveted 
lacs ;  and  from  the  pay  and  maintenance  of  a  third 
part  of  the  troops,  which  were  employed  in  the  wars 
and  dominions  of  the  Vizir.  With  r^^^d  even  to 
the  payment  of  the  debt,  an  inspection  of  the  accounts 
exhibits  other  results  than  those  presented  by  the  de- 
clarations of  the  President. 

Year  ending  Balances  in  the      ^      Debts  at 

in  April.  Treasuries.  interest.  Other  debts. 

1772 C.  R.  65,09,041 . . .  .1,07,84,520. .  .52,48,480. 

1774 21,62,994 . . .  .1,17,71.486. .  .95,41,795. 

1776 1.23,96,598 90,68,684. .  .87,06,871  .* 

I  Fiitii  Report,  ut  supra,  p.  41.  «  Ibid.  p.  8,  3<$,  49. 
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Upon  this  statement,  if  we  compare  the  year  in  which  BOOK  v. 
Mi.  Hastings  began  his  administration,  with  thi^  in    ^^^•^' 
which  it  ended,  we  see  a  prodigious  deterioration.    1774, 
If  we  compare  it  even  with  that  which  follows,  the 
total  amount  of  debt  in  1772  was  1,60,30,000  rupees ; 
in  1775  it  was  1,77968,584,  which  is  an  increase  of 
17,41,455.     The  only  improvement  appears  in  the 
balance  of  cash,  which  in  1775  exceeded  the  balance 
in  1772  by  58,86,557.     Deducting  from  this  a  sum 
equal  to  the  increase  of  debt,  there  remains  41,45,102^ 
by  which  alone  the  state  of  the  exchequer,  after  aU 
the  calamity,  which  had  been  produced  to  supply  it, 
was  better  in  1775  than  it  had  been  in  1772. 
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CHAP.  11. 

doftimencement  of  the  New  Gwernment -^Supreme 
dtmncil  divided  into  two  Parties^  of  which  that 

*  of  the  Gwertior-Otneral  in  the  Mihority-^Pre^ 
iidency  of  Bombay  espouse  the  Came  of  Ragolm, 
dn  ejected  Pesh^a-^Supreme  council  cendenm 
this  PdHdffi  ^fid  make  Peace  with  his  Opponents 
— Situatiofi  dfthe  Pcfwers  in  the  Upper  Country ^ 
Nabob  of  Oude^  Emperor ^  and  Nujeef  Khan — 
Pecuniary  Corruption^  in  which  Governor-Ge- 
neral seemed  to  be  implicated^  in  the  cases  of  the 
Ranee  of  Burdwan,  Phousdar  of  Hoogly^  and 
Munny  Begum — Governor-General  resists  In- 
quiry— Nuncomar  the  great  Accuser — He  is 
prosecuted  by  Governor-General — Accused  of 
Forgery^  found  guilty ^  and  hanged-^Mahomed 
Reza  Khan^  and  the  office  of  Naib  Subah  re- 
stored, 

BOOK  V.  The  operation  of  the  new  constitution  framed  by 
'  the  Parliament  of  England,  was  ordained  to  commence 
1774.  in  India  after  the  1st  of  August,  1774.  The  new 
counsellors,  however,  General  Clavering,  Mr.  Monson, 
and  Mr.  Francis,  who,  along  with  Mr.  Hastings  and 
Mr.  Barwell,  were  elected  to  com{K)se  the  board  of 
administration,  did  not  arrive  at  Calcutta  until  the 
19th  of  October.  On  the  following  day  the  existing 
government  was  dissolved  by  proclamation,  and  the 
new  council  took  possession  of  its  powers.  On  the 
proposal  of  the  Govemor-General,  who  stated  the 
necessity  of  a  few  days,  to  prepare  for  the  council  a 
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xieir  of  Ihe  ^^XMifing  stale  qC  aflUi%  md  taesobleMr.  90OK  v. 
Berwell,  who  was  tbon  atm^,  to  arrive;  t^  meeting  ^^^^•^' 
of  the  Bovd  waii  suspendi^d  until  the  2dUi,  On  the  ""^[77^ 
very  4ay  on  w]^adi  its  deliberations  hegfm,  some  of 
the  dispord  made  its  appearances  which  so  long  and 
so  deeply  embarrassed  and.  disgrao^  the  government 
o£  India.  Thf  party  who  had  Mviv^  from  ^ngla»d» 
and  the  pajrty  in  India»  with  whom  they  were  qon- 
joioed,  met  not^  it  should  seem,  wHh  minds  in  the 
happiest  frame  lor  coqjuiict  ^^pertlMi^*  Mr.  Hastings* 
upon  the  first  appearance  of  his  coUeegiiesi  behaved, 
or  was  suspected  of  behaving;  coldly.  And  with 
J£)aJU>iis  feelings  this  qqidneas  was  construed  into 
studied  and  humiliadng  neglect.  In  {he  representa- 
tion which  tibe  Qover^or-General  presented  of  the 
political  state,  of  the  country,  the  wiu*  against  the 
Rohillds  oeoessarily  attracted  the  principal  attention 
of  the;  new  councillors  ;  and,  unhappily  ior  the  Gover- 
aor^Geperai^  presented  too  many  appearances  of  a 
4Qubtful  oomplexioQ  not  to.  excite  the  desire  of  elu- 
<nd^on  in  the  i^indl  of  the  most  candid  judges.  An 
oh^iotts  o|:(jectioR  was,  its  direct  c|>positiop  to  the  fre* 
4|^ent  $ind  mrgent  cMnmands  of  the  Coiupt  of  Directors, 
nat^  te  engage  iooffieasiv/e  iwws  Ofany  deecription, 
aod  to  confine  th^Une  of  defensive  operations  to  the 
territorial  limits  of  themselves'  and  allies.  The  rea- 
sons, too,  upon  which  the  war  was  grounded;  a  dis- 
pute about  the  paymient  of  an  inoonsidcaraUe  sum  of 
money,  and  the  benefit  of  conquest,  to  which  that  dis* 
pute  afiorded  the  «idy  pretext;  might  well  appear  a 
saq[iidons  foundation.  When  the  new  government 
began  the  exercise  of  its  authority,  the  intelligence 
had  not  arrived  of  the  toeaty  with  Fyssoolhi  Khan ; 
and  an  existing  war  appeared  to  demand  its  earliest 
determinations.  To  throw  light  upon  the  field  of  de- 
liberation, the  new  Councillors  required  that  the  cor- 

#- 
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BOOK  V.  respondence  should  be  laid  before  them,  whidi  had 
^^^'^'  passed  between  the  Governor-General  (such  is  the 
1774.  ^^^^  ^y  which  the  Pi^dent  was  now  distinguished), 
and  the  two  functionaries,  the  commander  of  the 
troops,  and  the  agent  residing  with  the  Vizir.  And 
when  they  were  informed  that  a  part  indeed  of  this 
correspondence  should  be  submitted  to  their  in8pe^ 
tion,  but  that  a  part  of  it  would  also  be  withhdd, 
their  surprise  and  dissatisfoction  were  loudly  testified, 
their  indignation  and  suspicions  but  little  concealed. 

As  reasons  for  suppressing  a  part  of  the  letters  Mr. 
Hastings  alleged,  that  they  related  not  to  puUic  bu- 
siness, that  they  were  private  confidential  communi- 
cations, and  not  fit  to  become  public. 

It  is  plain  that  this  declaration  could  satisfy  none 
but  men  who  had  the  most  unbounded  confidence  in 
the  probity  and  wisdom  of  Mr.  Hastings ;  and  as  the 
new  Councillors  neither  had  that  confidence^  nor  had 
been  in  circumstances  in  which  they  could  possiblj 
have  acquired  it  on  satisfactory  grounds,  they  were 
not  only  justified  in  demanding,  but  their  duty  called 
upon  them  to  demand  a  full  disclosure.  The  preten- 
sion erected  by  JNIr.  Hastings,  if  extended  into  a 
general  rule,  would  destroy  one  great  source  of  the 
evidence  by  which  the  guilt  of  public  men  can  be 
proved :  And  it  was  calculated  to  rouse  a  suspicion 
of  his  improbity  in  any  breast  not  fwtified  against  it 
by  the  strongest  evidence  of  his  habitual  virtue.^ 

1  The  Directors  not  ooly  condemned  the  retention  of  the  correspond- 
ence, and  sent  repented  orders  for  Its  disclosure,  which  were  sever 
obeyed;  but  arraigned  the  very  priuciple  of  a  private  agent.  ''Tbe 
conduct  of  our  late  Council,"  say  they,  **  in  empowering  the  President  to 
prepare  instructions  for  Mr.  Middleton  as  agent  at  the  ooort  o(  Sajab 
Powla,  without  ordering  thent  to  be  submitted  to  the  Board  for  tbeir 
inspeption  and  approbation^  was  very  improper.  And  it  is  our  express 
direction,  that  no  such  independent  or  j^eparate  authority  be  ever  dele- 
gated,  to  any  Govtoior,  or  Member  of  Coundii  or  to  any  other  penoi 
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Nothing  could  be  more  unfortunate  for  Mr.  Hastings  BbOK  v. 
than  his  war  against  the  Rohillas,  and  the  suppres-  ^°^'''  ^' 
don   ctf   his  correspondence   with    Mr.  Middleton.    i»j*i^. 
The  first  branded  his  admuiistration  with  a  marie, 
which  its  manj  virtues  were  never  able  to  obliterate^ 
of  cruel  and  unprincipled  aggression ;  and  the  second 
stained  him  with  a  natural  suspicion  of  personal  im- 
purity.    Both  together  gave  his  rivals  those  advan- 
tages over  him  which  rendered  his  subsequent  admi* 
nistration  a  source  of  contention  and  misery,   and 
involved  him  in  so  great  a  storm  of  difficulties  and 
dangers  at  its  close. 

Of  the  Council,  now  composed  of  five  Members, 
the  three  who  had  recently  come  from  England  joined 
together  in  opposing  the  Govemor-Qeneral,  who  was 
supported  by  Mr.  Barwdl  alone.  This  party  consti* 
tuted,  therefore,  a  majority  of  the  Council,  and  the 
powers  of  government  passed  in  consequence  into 
their  hands.  The  precipitation  of  their  measures 
called  for,  and  justified,  the  animadversions  of  their 
oppkments.  Having  protested  against  the  suppression 
of  any  part  of  Middleton's  correspondence,  they  were 
not  contented  with  commanding  that,  as  at  least  a 
temporary  expedient,  his  letters  should  be  whdly 
addressed  to  themselves;  they  voted  his  immediate 
recaU ;  though  Hastings  declared  that  such  a  measure 
would  dangerously  proclaim  to  the  natives  the  dis- 
tractions of  the  government,  and  confound  the  ima« 
gination  of  the  Vizir,  who  had  no  conception  of 
power  except  in  the  head  of  the  government,  and  who 
would  consider  the  annihilation  of  that  power  as  a 
revolution  in  the  state.     The  governing  party,  not- 

whatsoerer;  but  that  all  iostnictions  to  public  agents  be  laid  before  the 
Coundlyaocl  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  Members,  before  they  be  carried 
into  execution/'  Letter  to  JBengal,  15th  December,  1775,  Fifth  Report, 
ut  supra,  Appendix,  No.  46. 
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jBCxn.  V.  witlisiaiiding  their  persuasion  dS  the  injustice  and 
^^'^•^'  cruelty  of  the  Rohilla  war,  and  notrnthstaiKUng  their 
1T74.  ^^^^^^  whether  or  not  it  was  brought  to  a  doscy  di» 
rected  the  Commander-in-Chief^  in  the  first  {4ace,im' 
mediatelj  upon  receipt  of  their  letter,  to  demand  pay- 
ment from  the  Vizir  of  the  forty  lacs  crf'rupees  promised 
for  the  extirpiattion  of  the  Robiilasy^  and  of  all  odKr 
sums  which  might  be  due  upon  fais  other  engagements. 
Pronrided  a  re&t  inability  was  apparent,  he  m^ht  accept 
not  less  tbffii  twenty  lacs,  in  partial  payment,  and  se- 
curities for  the  remainder,  iatwdNremoDths.  AndUiey 
directed  him  in  the  second  place,  to  conduct  the  troops 
within  fourteen  days  out  of  the  Rohilla  country,  into 
the  ancient  territory  of  Oude ;  and  in  case  the  Vizir 
should  refuse  compliance  with  the  prescribed  demands, 
to  withdraw  the  troops  Mthnely  from  his  service,  and 
retire  within  the  limits  of  the  Company's  dominions. 
Before  the  dispatch  of  these  instructions,  inteUigeDoe 
arrived  of  the  treaty  with  FyzooUa  Khan ;  of  the  pay- 
meat  of  fifteen  lacs  by  the  Vizir,  from  the  share  of 
Fyzoolla  Khan's  effects;  of  his  return  to  has  capital, 
for  the  declared  purpose  of  expediting  payment  to  the 
Company  of  the  sums  which  be  owed;  and  of  the 
intention  of  the  EngMsh  army  to  march  back  to  Ram* 

r  On  the  supposition  of  the  injustice  of  tl)e  RohiMa  war,  these  forty 
lacs  ought  to  have  been  paid  not  to  the  Coftipany,  but  to  the  sufferers : 
St^ah  Dowla  ought  to  have  been  compelled  to  restore  the  nriisppj 
refugees  to  their  homes ;  and  to  make  oompeaaatioD.  Bat  neither  tbe 
party^  who  now  possessed  all  the  ppwers  of  govemineaty  though  the;  re- 
probated the  Rohilla  war,  nor  the  Court  of  Directors,  though  tbey 
volemnly  condemiYed  it,  ever  uttered  a  wish  for  the  resloratit)n  of  the 
expatriated  and  plundered  Kohillas;  fer  a  farthing  of  oovpensationfor 
their  loss^  or  alleviation  to  their  miseries,  either  out  oi  their  own  revenues, 
or  those  of  the  Vizir.  The  cry  about  justice,  therefore,  was  a  cheap 
▼irtue  to  them ;  and  tliey  were  so  much  the  less  excusable  than  tlie  Vizir 
afid  Mr.  Hastings,  that  these  actors  in  the  Bceae  denied  its  io)iistiee,aiid 
were  consistent:  the  Directors^  and  the  condemning  party,  were  iocotip 
sistent :  if  conscious  of  that  incoDsistenoe,  h|ypocritic«l ;  if  not  censciovsi 
Uind. 
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gaut,  a  RohUla  toirti  near  the  borders  of  Oude.  In  BOOK  v. 
comkleration  of  these  events  the  Governor-General  ^'^^•^' 
proposed  to  suspend  the  peremptory  demands  of  1774, 
money,  And  the  order  for  the  recall  of  the  troops ;  and 
to  proceed  with  more  leisure  and  forbearance.  But 
every  motion  from  that  qnarter  in  ^our  of  the  Vizii* 
Wias  *5fc^osed  to  the  suspicion  of  corrupt  and  interested 
mctelves  "i  ^d  the  proposal  was  i^ejected.  •  The  direc- 
tions to  the  Commander  wei-e  no  ftirther  modified, 
than  by  desoring  him  to  Wait  upon  the  Vizir  at  his 
capital,  and  to  count  the  fourteen  days  from  the  date 
of  Ms  interview.  The  Govemor-Greneral  condemned 
the  precipitation  of  the  pecuniary  demand ;  as  harsh, 
impolitic,  and  contrary  to  those  rules  of  delicacy, 
which  were  prescribed  by  the  directors  for  their 
transaction  with  the  native  princes,  and  which  pru- 
dence and  right  feeling  prescribed  in  afl  transactions: 
And  he  arraigned  the  sudden  recaH  of  the  troops  as 
ft  breach  of  treaty,  a  violation  of  the  Company's  faith, 
tantattiount  to  a  declaration  that  all  engagements 
with  the  Virfr  were  annulled,  and  affording  to  him  a  ' 
tnotive  and  pretence  for  eluding  payment  of  the  debts, 
which,  if  his  alliance  with  the  Company  continued,  k 
would  be  his  interest  to  discharge.  Both  parties 
wrote  the  strongest  representations  of  th^  separate 
vie^rs  of  these  circumstances  to  the  Directors ;  and 
the  observations  of  one  party  called  forth  replies  firom 
the  other,  to  a  mischievous  consumption  of  the  time 
and  attention,  both  in  England  and  in  India,  of  those 
on  whose  undivided  exertions  the  right  conducting  of 
the  government  depended.* 

1  8m  the  Docnmeots  in  tlie  Appendix,  Nos.  44, 45 f  and  46  of  the 
Fifth 'Report,  ut  siipni.    They  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  Minutes  of 
Evidence,  exhibited  to  the  House  of  Coraroons  on  the  Oude  charge ;  and 
once  more  in  the  Minutes  of  the  Evidence  exhibited  on  the  trial  of  Mr*     , 
Httstiii|s  in  VfmimaM^f  &U. 
3 
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BOOK  V.  Shortly  after  his  return  from  the  expedition  against 
^"^''-  g-  the  RohiUas,  Sujah  DowW  the  Vizir,  whoae  heaUh 
_^^  was  already  broken,  began  to  show  symptoms  of  a 
rapid  decay,  and  exjared  in  the  beginning  of  1775, 
when  his  only  legitimate  son,  who  assumed  the  title 
of  AsofT  ul  Dowla,  succeeded  without  opposition  to 
the  Subahdaree  of  Oude.  Mr.  Middleton  had  al- 
ready returned,  and  Mr.  Bristow  was  now  sent  to 
supply  his  place  at  the  residence  of  the  new  Nabob. 
The  minority  in  Council  resolved  to  obtain  from  the 
son,  with  all  possible  dispatch,  the  sums  of  money  due 
by  the  father,  but  to  consider  all  engagements  by 
which  they  were  bound  to  the  late  Nabob  as  dissolved 
by  his  death,  and  to  make  any  assistance,  which  they 
might  hereafter  afford  his  successor,  the  result  of 
new  purchases  and  payments. ,  A  treaty  was  at  last 
arranged  on  the  21st  of  May,  by  which  it  was  agreed, 
that  the  Company  should  guarantee  to  Asoff  ul 
Dowla,  the  provinces  of  Corah  and  Allahabad,  which 
had  been  sold  to  his  father ;  but  that  the  Nabob  in 
>  return  should  cede  to  the  Company  the  territory  of 
the  Rajah  Cheyte  Sing,  Zemindar  of  Benares,  yiekU 
ing  a  revenue  of  22,10,000  rupees ;  that  he  should 
raise  the  allowance  for  the  service  of  the  Company's 
brigade  to  2,60,000  iiipees  per  month ;  and  diould 
pay,  as  they  fell  due,  the  pecuniary  balances  upon  the 
engagements  of  the  late  Yizii*.  Mr.  Hastings  ^re- 
fused'his  sanction  to  the  imposition  of  these  terms,  as 
inconsistent  with  any  equitable  construction  of  the 
treaty  with  the  late  Vizir,  extorted  from  the  mere 
necessities  of  the  young  Nabob,  and  beyond  his  pow^ 
to  fulfil.  The  conduct  of  the  Directors  was  peculiar. 
In  their  letter  of  the  15th  December,  1,775,  remarking 
upon  the  resolution  of  the  Council  to  disregard  the 
treaties  concluded  with  the  late  Nabob  of  Oude,  they 
say,  '^  Although  the  death  of  Sujah  Dowla  may  render 
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it  necessary  to  make  new  arrangements  with  bis  succes-  BOOK  v. 
sor,  we  cannot  agree  with  our  CouncU,  that  our  treaties    ^^^'  ^' 
with  the  State  of  Oude  expired  with  the  death  of  that    1^75. 
Nabob."     When  they  were  made  acquainted  however 
with  the  new  grant  of  revenue,  and  the  new  allowance 
on  account  of  the  troops^  they  say,  in  their  letter  of 
the  24th  of  December,  1776,  "  It  is  with  singular 
satis&ction  we  observe  at  any  time  the  attention  paid 
by  our  servants  to  the  great  interests  of  their  em- 
ployers ;  and  it  is  with  particular  pleasure  we  here 
signify  our  entire  approbation  of  the  late  treaty  con- 
cluded with  Asoff  ul.Dowla,  successor  of  Sujah  Dowla, 
by  which  such  terms  are  procured  as  seem  to  promise 
us  solid  and  permanent  advantages.'*  ^ 

The  new  Board  of  Administration  had  early  an- 
nounced to  the  distant  Presidencies,  that  it  had  as* 
sumed  the  reins  of  government,  and  was  vested  with 
controuling  power  over  all  the  British  authorities  in 
India.  It  had  also  required  from  eadi  of  the  Presi* 
dencies  a  representation  of  its  political,  financial,  and 
commercial  situation ;  and  found  a  scene  opened  at 
Bombay,  which  it  requires  a  notice  of  some  preceding 
circumstances  rightly  to  unfold. 

The  Mahratta  Sovereigns,  or  Rajahs,  were  assisted, 
according  to  the  Hindu  institution,  by  a  council  of 
eight  Brahmens,  who  shared  among  them  the  principal 
oflSces  of  the  state.  The  official  name  of  the  chief  of 
this  council  was  Peshwa^  upon  whom  the  most  impor- 
jtant  parts  of  the  business  of  government  devolved. 
According  as  the  pleasures^  the  indolence,  or  the  in- 
capacity of  the  sovereign  withdrew  him  from  th<^ 
management  of  affairs,  the  importance  of  this  prin- 
cipal servant  was  increased;  and  a  proportionable 
share  of  the  dignity  and  power  of  the  sovereign  passed 


'  1  Fifth  Report,  ut  supra,  with  Appendix,  No.  44  afid  45. 
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BOOK  V.  into  bis  hands.  In  a  rude  rt^te  of  BOfieky  it  a^^pean 
^"^'  ^'  pot  to  be  difficult  for  the  iaflueoee  and  dignity  of  th« 
177d.  ^^^ot  to  outgrow  that  of  the  master,  who  becomei 
too  weak  to  rewme  the  |M>wer  which  he  has  iioiini^ 
deatly  devolved.  The  miuister  leaves  his  ofllee  and 
asoeiidaiicy  to  his.  son;  the  ^d  xnak^  it  hereditaiy ; 
^od  the  sovereign,  div^ted  of  aU  but  the  nfime  of 
king,  sinks  into  an  empty  pageant  Snefa  wasthe 
course  of  events  in  the  ms/^  of  the  mayor  of  the  pa<- 
lace  m  France,  in  that  of  the  Cku^ud  in  Tunqiun,^ 
aAd  such  it  was,  besides  oither  cases,  jia  that  of  the 
jPeshwa,  among  the  Mahrattas.  bi  the  reign  <Qf  the 
R<yah  Sahoo,  who  was  but  third  in  sucoes^w  from 
,  Sevagee,  Kishwanath  Balajce  bad  raised  himsdf 
fropi  a  bw  situat^m  in  li£e  to  the  rank  of  {^e^iwa. 
SahoG  was  a  {Ntinoe  devoted  to  ease  ^nd  tQ  ,pkvmv^i 
and  the  supreme'  powers  were  wielded,  with  little 
check  or  limitation,  by  iUshwanfith  Balaj^.  He 
assumed  the  name  of  Row  Pundit,  tha|;  is  chief  of  the 
jPunditSy  or  learned  Brahmens,  and  made  the  Riyah 
invest  him  with  a  iirpah,  or  robe  of  (^^,  ia^cn^nemony 
which  ever  since  has  marked  tbe  succe^icm  of  the 
Peshwas,  and  appeared  to  confer  the  title.  Kisb* 
wanath  was  able  to  leave  his  <^£ce  and  power  to  his 
son  Bajerow,  who  still  further  diminiahed  th^  power 
lof  the  sovereign;  and  finaUy  allowed  him  mfit  ^ 
much  as  liberty.  Tjbe  Rs^  was  ccHifined  toSatwitu 
a  species  of  state  prisoner;  wMIe  ib»  Pfrtma  e^^ 
blished  his  own  residence  at  Poona»  which  heooe- 
forth  became  the  seat  of  goyemment.  Th^  toother 
of  Bsyerow,  Jumnf^  Anna,  though  a  Brahmen,  led 
the  forces  of  the  state ;  he  attacked  the  P'Orfengmse 
settlements  in  the  neighbcmrbood  of  Bomb^ ;  asd 

I  Seetlie£xpos4  Statistique  du  Tunkin,  published  in  London,  in  1811, 
from  the  papers  of  M.  de  la  Bissachere,  a  French  Missionarv,  who  had 
Bpenc  twenty-six  yeai9  in  the  cuontrj. 
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added  Salfiette  and  Bassein  to  tins  conqueste  i£  tfaenooK  v^ 
Mahrattas.  The  family  of  the  Peshwa  prided  tfaeiB-  ^"^'-^ 
^ves  in  these  acquisitions;  afiected  to  consider  them  ms. 
OS  their  own,  rather  than  the  property  of  the^tate^ 
and  showed  a  vident  attachment  to  thenit  as  often  ai^ 
^ther  by  force  or  negotiation,  the  alienation  of  UieBli 
was  attempted*  The  vicinity  of  these  territories  ta 
the  British  settlements  at  Bombay,  brought  the  inte^ 
rests  of  the  Company  in  contact  with  diose  of  tbe 
Mahmttas ;  and  the  terms  of  a  commercial  and  mar 
ritirae  intercourse  were  somewhat  inaocuratol^  fianaed^ 
Bajerow  left  a  son,  named  Bow,  who  was  slain  in  die 
battle  of  Paoi^t;  and  Jumnajee  Anna,  hb  brother, 
left  two  sons  Nanah,  called  also  Bajee  Bow,  and 
Begoimut  Row,  with:the  former  of  whom,  as  Peshwi^ 
the  Presidency  of  Bombay^  in  1756,  conobided  a 
treaty.  The  Mahrattas  agreed  to  exclude  the  Dutch 
from  all  intercourse  with  (their  dominions,  and  to  give 
op  fort  Vittoria,  Hematgur,  and  Bancote,  in  »&- 
change  for  Gheriab,  which  the  £ii|glish  had  takea 
from  Angria  the  pirate.  In  1761,  Bajee  Bow,  or 
Nanah,  died,  of  grie^  it  is  said,  for  tlie  desith  of  Bow, 
and  left  two  sons,  the  eldest  Madhoo  Bow,  4;he  .oUxor 
Narrain  Row,  both  xainors.  The  hereditary  sucoes- 
aion  of  the  Peshwas  had  now  so  firm  an  estahUsh- 
mebt,  that  the » title  of  Madhoo  was  not  disputed; 
and  the  burden  of  government,  during  the  min€i6tijf 
of  his  nephew,  devoli^ed  u{)on  Ragonaut  Bow^  more 
commonly  known  by  the  tname  of  Ragoba. 

It  had  faored  with  the  JVf  ahratta  govemmoat,  as  »it 
commonly  fares  with  extended  dominion  under  Uae 
rude  xMJlicy.  of  the  £ast«  .  The  govemmcoit  of  the 
provinoes  was  conlided  to  the  chief  miUtary  leadens* 
and  tiie  mote  distant  and  powerful  of  them»  as  the 
.vigour  of  the  oentral  government  relaxed,  aoquiied 
independinice.    Of  these  independencies^  the  mast 
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BOOK.  V.  iraportant  by  far  was  that  of  the  Bhonslas,  which, 
^J|^][^  together  with  Cuttack,  a  part  of  Orissa,  incladed  the 
.1775.    whole  of  the  vast  province,  ov  region  of  Berais     The 
next  in  point  of  magnitude,  of  the  separate  Mahratta 
kingdoms,  was  the  province  of  Guzerat,  which  had 
been  wrested  from  the  Mogul  empire  by  Pillagee 
Guicawar,  or  the  herdsman,  and  its  government  ren- 
dered hereditary  in  his  family.     Besides  these  inde- 
pendent princes,  two  chiefs,  Holkar  and  Scindia,  pos- 
sessed extensive  dominions  in  the  province  of  Malwa, 
and  in  the  regions  bordering  on  the  territories  of  the 
Rajah  of  Berar  and  the  Nabob-vizir.     And  there 
were  inferior  adventurers,  who  in  other  parts  had 
acquired  a  sort  of  independence,  among  whom  the 
most  remarkable  was  Morari  Row^  who  had  acted  a 
considerable  part  in  the  long  struggle  between  the 
French  and  English  in  Camatic,  and  possessed  the 
fort  of  Gooti   with  a  considerable  district  on  the 
frontier  of  the  Nizam.     All  these  powers  acknow- 
ledged a  nominal  dependence  upon  the  government 
founded  by  Sevagee;  and  a  sort  of  national  feeling 
was  apt  to  unite  them  against  a  foreign  enemy. 
But  their  connection  was  voluntaiy,  and  they  scrupled 
not  to  draw  their  swords  against  one  another,  and 
even  against  the  Pe^hwa,  upon  any  provocation  or 
prospect  that  would  have  engaged  them  in  hostilifies 
with  a  different  foe. 

The  Brahmen  council  of  eight,  known  also  by  the 
name  of  Mutseddies,  or  ministei^  had  been  reduced 
to  a  low  station  in  the  government,  during  the  vi^ur 
of  the  preceding  Peshwas*  The  weak  and  divided 
councils  of  a  minority  and  regency  offered  a  tempting 
opportunity  to  endeavour  the  recovery  of  the  influence 
whidi  they  had  lost.  By  intriguing  with  Gopicaboy, 
the  mother  of  Madhoo,  they  succeeded  in  creating 
jealousies  between  the  nephew  and  the  unde ;  and  in 
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tlie  end  die  oDde  was  stripped  of  UL^'poWer. '  ThesbcMt  vl 
Miitseddies  and  Gopioabby  ascribed  to-  ftagCHtout  ^"^^1^'' 
Roir  a  design  to  elevate  himself  to  .iJife  office  o^  jy^-^^ 
Peshwa,  and  treacherously  to  deprive  his  nephewi[»  el 
their  dignity  or  their  livesi  The  Regent  desciibeid 
his  opponents  as  an  ambitious  confederacy*  leagvi^ 
with  a  dissolute  intriguing  woman  £dat  tfaefiilf|K)sei6f 
gra^fnng  the  powi^ps  of  the  state.. '  The  iaocodot'^of 
the  transaction  which  the  niinkieeB.. themselves  dreW 
up  for  the  English  government^  is-mao^^  witiki 
strong  improbabilities.  Hitherto,  incHreover*  the 
members  of  the  Peshwa  fiimily*  instead  oflsuppkmt^ 
ing,  had  acted  with  the  greatest  harmony^ in  support^ 
ing,  their  head.  And  if  Ragdnaut  How  had  •aidaed 
at  the  supremacy,  of  whidi  no  other  token  appears 
than  the  accusation  of  his  enemies,  piradence  ivoidd 
have  taught  hiih,  either  to  usurp  the  authority  dWM 
the  beginning;  or  to  leave  but  little  time  for  his  ne- 
phew to  gather  strength.  Aftek*  the  fidl  of  RagcAfli^' 
the  power  of  the  Mutseddies,  during  the  nonage  of 
Madhoo,  was  without  contrcd ;  and  they  employed  it,' 
after  the  manner  of  Hindus,  for  theacquititien  of 
enormous  riches.  As  the  years  however  of  the 
Peshwa  increased,  he  displayed  some  vigour  of  mind^ 
and  began  to  restrict  the  power  of  this  cabal  i  but 
died  at  an  early  age  in  177S.  At  his  death  he  bore 
a  testimony  to  the  fidelity  of  Ragoba,  or  his  distrust* 
of  the  ministerial  confederacy,  by  releasing  that  rela- 
tion from  confinement ;  giving  him  the  guardianship 
of  Narrain  Row ;  and  vesting  him  with  the  regency 
during  the  nonage  of  that  prince.  A  short  time 
elapsed  before  the  intrigues  of  the  Mutseddies  with 
Gcfiicaboy,  and  the  influence  of  Gopicaboy  with  her 
jmn»  stripped  Ragoba  a  second  time  of  his  power  and 

I  Sec  Fifth  Report,  ut  sii|ira.  Appendix,  No.  S5.    > 
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moif^  v.his  libeHf.  DlaMiwou»  towwer,  aiose  flmdng  tfce 
^^'  ^'*  Mtttoeddies  Ihemsdvca.  StocMam  Baboo^  who  had 
1775*.  **^^  ^^""^  '^y  Ragoba  firom  a  menial  service  in  hi^ 
hoiuehoUy  tathe  offik»  of  Duaa^  or  finandal  miB&tet 
0f  the  ttafe»  had  taken  the  lead  in  aB  the  preceAng 
iatv^es  againftt  his  fonner  niaster^  and  had  acted  as 
^efoftbemhiisterialcombnBalion.  Another  of  the 
ninittera,  however*  Nuiah  FuriMtyese,  now  attained 
the  foremost  pkce  in  the  favour  of  Gopkabey  and 
ber  so« ;  and  tbe  pnnciiMd  share  of  the  power  q>* 
peared  ready  to  &U  from  the  hands  of  Skxarain 
Baboob  In  these  cifCiimstaBoes  a  conspiracj  was 
fimned  agiinst  the  fife  of  the  young  Pesfawa,  who  is 
laid  to  hate  rendered  himself  options  by  his  foUies  and 
enidty.  The  eottunander  of  the  guards  was  gained; 
Hrfaa  farced  his  way  into  the  palace  with  a  body  of 
mokf  and  <mt  down  the  prince  in  the  c^artnient  of 
B^;«^>  to  whom  h«  had  fled  ibr  protection*  It  was 
fasNeved  in  Poona^  at  Ae  time»  aecordii^  to  the  report 
of  Mr.  Mostyn,  the  English  resident^  Who  vra&upon 
the  spot;  that  a  party  of  the  ministers  were  engaged 
la  this  irftosactioti ;  and  that  SIccarant  Baboo  was  at 
their  head«  It  ib  to  them  that  Ragoba  himself  as- 
cribed both  the  cmiceptton  and  execatton  of  the  plot*. 
But  whan  the  party  dP  SicoarBm  Baboo  tfegwned  tiie 
ascendaneyi  and  chased  Ragoba  from  the  thfone,  they 
accused  hhn  of  hinang  alone  been  the  author  of  his 
nephew's  murder,  and  xepdled  or  shifted  the  accusa- 
tion from  themselves. 

Upon  the  death  of  Narrun  Row,  Ragoba  wa9 
knmediatdy  acknowledged  Feshwa;  received  the 
sii^hf  or  robe  of  office,  from  the  pageant  Rajah ;  and 
was  complimented  by  the  ministera  of  foreign  states^ 
among  others  by  the  English  resident^  ia  the  same 
form  as  was  usually  observed  on  the  accession  of  a 
Feshwa.    From  the  begioaing  of  his  administration,. 
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Mutwddies.  Hefhrboie  appointiDg  Sicciinim  Baboo  ^^'^' 
to  the  office  of  Dmiii,  and  performed  the  duties  of  it  ypj^i^ 
himself*  This  conduct  insured  him  the  hatred  o£  tbe 
ministers.  An  army  seemed  the  best  security^j^aintli 
their  ambition  and  malice ;  and  under  the  preteiet  of 
avenging  the  encroachments  which  the  Subahdar  of 
Deocan,  the  Nizam  according  to  the  English  phsrasey 
had  made  upon  the  Mahratta  territories  during  the 
confusions  of  the  government,  he  levied  an  armj 
against  tliat  nrighbouring  prince.  An  anion  however 
was  formed  between  the  two  hostile  pai^es  of  the 
M utseddies ;  his  principal  officers  Weve  debauched 
from  their  aUegiance  ;  and  through  their  treaohery^^ 
he  sustained,  in  an  engaganent  wkh  the  Sufaahdi^^ 
a  totaT  defeat.  To  supply  his  peeaniaiy  necesslties^i 
which  were  extremely  mrgent,  he  marched  towasdsf 
the  south;  to  exact  a  long  arrear  iof  CSiout  ftont 
Hyder,  and  from  the  Nabob  of  Aicot.  With  Hyder 
he  had  compromised  his  daim,  by  accepting  twenty- 
five  lacs  of  rupees  and  ceding  to  him  in  return  the 
three  provinces  of  Mudgewaxry,  Hanscootah,  and 
Chunderdroog.  But  he  was  recaJled  from  prosecuting' 
his  design  against  Mahomed  Ali,  by  inteDigenoe,  that 
the  ministerial  confederacy  had  raised  an  army;  theft 
they  were  joined  by  the  forces  of  the  Subahdar;  that 
th^y  had  proclaimed  the  widow  of  Narrain  Row  to  be 
with  child ;  and  under  pretence  of  securing  her  offi^' 
springy  had  carried  her  to  the  fort  of  Poorunder. 
Ragoba  met,  and,  by  a  weU-concerted  stratagem, 
gained  a  decisive  victory  over,  his  foes.  But  after  he 
was  within  a  few  miles  of  Poena,  he  was  struck  with 
a  panic,  upon  intelligence,  that  the  two  chiefs^  Hollcar 
and  Sdndia,  were  gained  by  the  ministerial  party ; 
and,  quitting  his  army  in  secret  with  a  small  :hody  of 
men,  he  fled  toOuzerat,  where  Govind  Row  Gknieawar ' 
'       2  M  2 
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BOOK  V. engaged    to   suj^rt    him.     Hid    anoy  dispersed: 

^*^'  ^'  Holkar  and  Scindiai  whether  previoualj  engaged^  or 

1775.    ^<^^I^  to  die  determination,  jobed  the  Brahmen 

cabal;  the  widow  of  Narrain  Row  was  said  to  have 

been  delivered  of  a  son ;  and  the  confederacy  agreed 

to  support  the  pret^asions  of  the  infimt. 

The  fact  of  the  birth  was  immediately  disputed; 
and  it  is  evident  that  the  affirmation  of  the  ministers 
ought  to  have  been  for  eter  disregarded ;  because, 
whether  or  not  a  child  was  bom  of  the  widow,  and 
whether  a  male  or  a  femde,  their  conduct  and  pre- 
tences  would  have  still  been  the  samel  By  with- 
drawing the  pretended  mother  from  the  perception 
of  disinterested  witnesses;  and  by  shutting  up 
with  her,  as  was  generally  affirmed  and  beheved,  a 
numb^  of  pregnant  women  in  the  same  fbrt,  thej 
roobdered  it  impossible  that  eridence  of  the  reality  of 
the  [ireltended  birtb  could  ever  b^  obtained*;  tod  for 
that  reason  it  ought  never  to  have  4i6en  believed. 

At  the  time  whai  Bagoba  fled  to  Guaerat,  the 
country  Was  distracted  by  the  rival  pret9nsions  of  the 
two  brothers,  Futty .  Sing  Guicawar,  and  Govind  Boir 
Guicawar.  In  the  time  of  the  Pesh^a,  Madhod  Row, 
Futty  Sing,  by  means  it  was  said  of  bribes,  to  the 
mixdsterial  junto,  obtained,  through  the  authoiity  of 
the  PeshWa,  succession  to  the  miisniid  of  Gozerat^  in 
prejudice  of  hia  elder  brother  Govind  Row.  Wbeii 
the  office  of  Peshwa,  however,  devolved  upon  Ragoba, 
he  adcnowledged  the  title  of  Govind  Row.  Govind 
Row  proceeded  to  levy  war  upon  his  brother;  had 
gained  over  him  various  successes  in  the  field ;  and  was 
actually  besi^ng  him  in  his  capitial  city  of  Broderafa, 
when  Ragoba  came  to  claim  his  protection.' 

1  To  the  documents  adduced  in  the  Fifth  Report,  ut  supra,  add  the 
anacdptes  related  by  a  roan  who  had  access  to  the  oonTlsnatton  of  the 
b^t  iaibrmed  of  his  oountrymeo,  Mr.  James  Forbes,  in  bis  Orientil 
Memoirs,  the  fifteenth  and  two  subseqaeot  chapters. 
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It  so  happened  that  a  similar  contention  at  the  BOOK  v. 
«aine  moment  divided  the  kingdom  of  Berar;  and 
ranged  one  of  the  rivBls  on  the  side  of  Ragoba,  the  177^, 
other  on  that  of  his  adversaries.  Jannajee»  the  late 
Riyah,  died  w^hout  issue.  He  had  two  brothers, 
Shabajee  the  elder,  Moodajee  the  younger.  Jannajee^ 
before  his  demise,  adopted  the  son  of  Moodajee,  Uien 
a  minor^  and  named  him  his  successor.  Shabiyee  and 
Moodajee  disputed  to  whom  the  guardianship  of  the 
minor,  and  the  regency  of  the  kingdom,  should  belong. 
Shabajee  claimed,  as  the  elder  brother ;  Moodajee,  as 
the  parent  of  the  Riyah.  And  to  determine  their 
pretensions  they  invdLyed  their  country  in  a  violent 
and  destructive  war. 

In  looking  therefore  to  the  neighbouring  powers, 
there  was  none  from  which  Ragoba  could  expect  so 
much  support  as  from  the  English  at  Bombay.  To 
them,  accordingly,  he-  offered  terms  of  alliance :  And 
^here  existed  circumstances,  in  the  state  of  that  settle- 
ment, which  induced  the  members  of  the  government 
to  lend  a  fiEtvourable  ear  to  his  pn^iosals.  .  Salsette, 
and  Bassein,  with  their  dependencies,  had  been 
strongly  coveted  fol"  some  years.  .In  the  letter  to  the 
President  and  Council  of  Bombay,  dated  the  18th  of 
March,  1768,  the  Directors  said,  ^  We  recommend 
to  you,  in  the  strongest  manner,  to  use  your  endea,- 
vours,  upon  every  occasion  that  may  offbr,  to  obtain 
these  places;  which  we.  should  esteem  a  valuable  ac- 
quisition.—We  cannot  directly  point  out  the  mode  of 
-doing  it,  but  rather  wish  they  could  be  obtained  by 
purchase  dian  war.***  In  the  following  year  tbqr 
expresse4  high  iq^obation  of  an  attempt  to  obtain 
them  by  negotiation  ;  and  add ;  <'  Salsette  and  Bas- 
sein,  wkh  th^ir  dependencies,  and  the  Mahrattas*  pro- 

.1  FiM  Import)  App«^di»,.Nfli  47. 
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BOOK  y.pdrtjkm  of  tiie  Surat  provinoes,  were  all  that  wesedc 
*^»^'  ^-  for  on  that  side  of  India.     These  aoe  tiieobjecU  jw 
If  f  5^    wtt  to  have  in  yiew»  in  all  your  treaties  n^t{ati(ttai 
and  mifitarj  operatioBs»*-*-4nd  that  you  must  be  em 
watchful  to  obtain." '     In  more  earnest  pnosecution 
of  the  same  design^  Mr.  Mostyn  arriyed  from  Enghmd^ 
in  1778>  with  instnictioiis  from  the  Court  of  Directon^ 
.  that  he  should  be  seat  immediately  to  negotiate  with 
Madhoo  Row,  die  Peshwa^  for  eeltain  advantages  to 
the  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Malidmr,  and  above  tU 
for  tiie  cession  of  the  island  and  pemnsula  of  Sslsetie 
waA  Bassein,  which  added  so  much  to  the  security  aod 
tialiie  of  Bombay.    The  result  of  this  o^tiatioa 
tended  only  to  show  that»  pacifically  at  leasts  the 
looveted  spots  were  very  unlikely  to  be  obtained. 
•    Is  the  inean  time  the  Presidency  had  engaged 
themsehrte  in  a  dispute  with  tiie  Nabob  of  Baroochi 
upon  whom  they  advanced  a  demand  for  the  phoar8a» 
a  t^>eci6B  of  tribute^  formeriy  yielded  by  Baroach  to 
the  ^vemmeiit  of  Surat ;  ^  and  fin*  indemnificatioa 
of  an  overcharge  in  the  customs;  Which  for  the  six 
prededing  years  had  been  levied  on  tjie  merchaats 
tmdiig  lUMler  the  Company's  protection*    The  more 
effectually  to  enforce  t^e  demand,  a  body  of  troops        | 
Was  sent  to  invade  tlie  Nabob's  territory;  but  after        | 
proceeding  ^o  fiir  its  to  attack  his .  capital,  they  were        I 
obliged  to  abandon  the  eaterprise,  and  return  to  Surat 
This  expedition  Hie    Directors  condemned  in  the 
kevereat  terms^  as  involving  the  Presidency  in  ex« 
pitnae^  when  it  was  under  the  greatest  pecuniary  diffi- 
culties; as  unskilfully  conducted;  as  disgracing  the 
Company's  arms;  and^  even  if  succeasfol,  pnunisiBg 

«  FifUi  It«pbrt»  p*  00.  fotract  «f  «  Qmitl  Lettei^  4«lad  %Ut 
March,  1769. 

B  Surat  was  still  goveraed  nominally  bv  aMogul.Nabob,  who  was 
however  now,  in  a  pmHtMktm^t  ilipetodilBftipoa  the  CompaDy. 
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ntf  ptopattumwi  advantage.    The  suprame  autiiority,  tioOK  ^. 
WMkeaed  hj  its  distence^  pre^nted  not  the  subordt-  ^^^^'^' 
mgtefnmi  raishig  a  new  expedition  out  of  the  first    i^^^^^^ 
The  Nabob  of  Baroach,  despairing  of  his  power  to 
wsbt  the  arms  of  the  Company,  repaired  to  Bombaj, 
and  represented,  his  inabUitjr  to  complj  with  thidr 
IjMivy  demand,   amounting  to  ithitty-three  lacs  of 
mpees.    Among  the  various  expedients  to  whieh  he 
iiad  reconrae  tw  conciliating  the  fevour  of  the  Bom*- 
bay  aimimstratioB,  and  obtaining  a  mitigation  of 
thenr  chnms,  he  recommended  with  great  assiduity 
the  oonquest  of  Gkizerot;  which  he  represented  as 
easy,  and  promised  to  assist  them  with  all  his  re» 
souroes'.    The*  Presidency  lent  him  a  v«ry  fiivourable 
ear.     After  great  discussion,  an  arrangement  was 
concluded  at  the  end  oi  November,  1771.    A  species 
of  milkaiy  aUiance ;  a  sum  of  four  lacs  of  rupees  to 
be  paid  by  instalments ;  the  privOege  of  levying  all 
duties  on  those  who  tradte  under  the  protection  of  the 
Confpaviy  in  the  territory  of  Baroach ;  the  erection 
of 'sn  Engfeh  factory;   and  exclusion  of  all  other 
Europeans  excepting  the  Dutch,  whd  had  a  previous 
estahUshmieiit ;  were  the  advantages  which  the  treaty 
promised  to  the  English.    Before  the  lapse  of  a  year 
the  Preridenoy  began  to  accuse  the  Nabob  of  an  in- 
tention to  elude  his  agreement.     After  the  question 
wto  left  undetermined  in  the  Committee,  it  was  de- 
cided in  the  Council,  with  the  censure  of  the  Coisrt  of 
Directors  on  tibe  fdrtt^r  expedition  lying  before  them, 
to  seiid  an  arni^meik  to  chastise  the  Nabob,  and  wipe 
off  the  former  dkgrace  of  their  arms.     Now  indeed 
tiie  eolerpriee  suooeeded;  the  Nabob  was  ruined; 
and  the  Presidency  settled  the  division  of  the  revenues 
with  Fufcty  Sing  on  the  same  terms  on  which  they 
had  formerly  been  shared  between  the  goyiemment 
of  Guzerat  and  the  Nabobs 
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BOOK  V.  The  assassination  of  Narrain  Rcm^  and  the  sue* 
^^^^'  ^'  cession  of  Ragoba»  announcing  a  weak  and  distracted 
)775.  g^^^™i^^i^t,  appeared  to  the  Council  to  present  a 
favourable  opportunity  for  accomplishing  an  object 
w^ch  their  honourable  masters  had  so  much  at  heart, 
the  possessi^w  of  Salsette  and  Bassein :  In  their  select 
^nsultations»  on  the  17th  of  September,  177S,  thej 
agr^  to  instruct  Mr.  Mostyn,  *  their  resident  at 
Foonah»  to  .improve  diligently  ^very  drcomstance 
fEiVQurable  to  the  accomplishment  of  that  event;  and 
on  no  account  whatever  to  leave  the  Mahratta  capital : 
3aroach,  and  several  of  the  recent  acquisitions,  as 
Fort  Vittoria,  and  Rajapore,  were  offered  in  exchange: 
But  in  their  letter  to  the  Directors,  of  the  12th  of 
January,  1774,  the  Council  declare  the  disappoint- 
ment of  all  their  endeavours ;  and  their  opinion  that  no 
inducements  would  prevail  upon  the  Mahrattas  will- 
jngly  to  part  viritix  those  favourite  possesaioins,  so  justly 
the  olyect  pf  the  Company's  desire.  Thqr  next  re- 
presenjl  the  violent  distractions  of  the  Mahratta  govern* 
^lenV.and  the  opinion,  which  they  had  recaved 
from  Mr.  Mostyn,  that  Ragoba  would  be  either  assas- 
^pated,  or  .deposed.  With  this  event,  say  they,  "our 
treaties  with  the  present  government  may  be  deemed 
at  ail  end."  T)^e  violent  competitions  for  the  throne^ 
and  consequent  weakness  of  the  state,  might  afford 
them,  reljsased  as  they  .would  be  from  all  engagements, 
an  opportunity  of  acquiring  those  important  possessions 
by  what  appeared  to  be  the  only  means  of  acquiring 
them,  force  of  arms  ;  .and  they  signify  to  the  Court 
of  Directors  their  determination  not  to  let  the  occa^ 
sion  be  lost,  provided  their  pecuniary  situation  would 
permit,  and  ,  the  circumstances  of  Ragoba,  which 
some  recent  i;ntell]gience  represented  as  not  yet  des* 
perate,  should  be  found. to  be  such  as  the  Aesident 
described. 
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After  the  dispatdi  of  tiiis  letter,  Ragoba  kad  re-BOOfL  v. 
.turned  upon  his  enemies;  gained  the  victory,  al-  °^*''  , 
ready  mentioned,^  over  their  forces  in  the  field;  1775. 
fled  from  liis  armj  to  Guzerat ;  and  opened  a  nego- 
tiation with  the  Presidency ;  when,  towards  the  end 
of  November,  1774,  intelligence  was  recrived  at 
Bombay  from  the  Company's  resident  at  60a,  that 
great  pieparations  were  making  by  the  Portuguese 
for  the  recovery  of  their  lost  possessions;  and,  in 
particol^,  of  Salsette  and  Bassein.  The  accom- 
plishment of  this  project  appeared  to  the  Presidency 
not  only  to  cut  off  all  chancd  of  making  this  fovourite 
acquisition  for  the  Company,  but  to  give  to  the  Por- 
tuguese the  command  of  the  passes  into  the  interior 
country,  and  the  power  of  harassing,  by  what  imposts 
and  restrictions  they- pleased,  the  trade  of  the  English. 
They  came  theref<»i^  to  the  resolution  of  preventing^ 
At  all  events,  the  iall  of  Salsette  and  Bassein  into  the 
hands  of  the  Portuguese ;  and  for  that  purpose  re- 
garded no  expedient  so  good  as  taking  possesaioa 
themselves.  It  was^reed  to  signify  to  Bagoba,  with 
.whom  they  were  treathig,  that  it  was  a  measure  purely 
<of  pvecaution,  and  in  no^respect  intended  to  interfere 
with  his  rights.  To  avoid  an  immediate  rupture  with 
the  M utseddies,  the  Re»dent  was  instructed  to  make 
to  them  a  amilar  declaration ;  and  to  renounce  aH 
intention  of  holding  Salsette  and  Bassein  in  opposition 
to  the  will  o£  the  existing  government,  at  Poona.  On 
the  ISth  of  December  a  considerable  force  set  out 
irom  Bombay ;  it  carried  by  assault  the  prhicipal  fort 
in  Salsette  on  the  28tii ;  and  without  further  opposi* 
tion  took  possesskn  of  the  island.^ 

The  negotiation  was  not  interrupted  with  Ragoba. 
The  Presidency  regiurdedvhim  as  the  rightful  Peshwa, 

*  Vide  sQpra,  p.  5dl.    '      '      *  Fifth  Report,  at  tupnu  p.  69« 
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BOOK  V.  They  expect^,  aiid  with  good  jreawm,  that  tiiar  as- 
^"^'^'^'  fiistanoe  would  place  him,  without  much  difficulty,  on 
1775.  ^^^  throne ;  and  though  he  adhered  with  obidnacy  to 
the  possession  of  Solsette  and  Basseio,  he  offered  ter 
ritorial  dominion  and  revenue  to  a  laige  amount  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Surat.  Amid  these  prooeedingSt 
arrived^  on  the  7th  of  December,  the  letter  &om  die 
Supreme  CouncU  in  Bengal*  announcing  the  aocenoa 
of  the  new  government,  and  requiring  an  account  of 
the  state  of  the  Presidency  of  Bombay.  It  was  as- 
fiwered  on  the  Slst,  when  accounts  were  rendered  of 
the*  acquisition  of  Salsette  and  Bassein,  of  the  nego- 
tiation with  Bagoba»  the  intention  of  the  PresideDt 
and  Council  to  grant  him  their  assistance,  and  tiie 
reasons  which  guided  them  in  these  acts  and  deter- 
minations. In  the  interval  between  the  adjustmeDt 
and  execution  of  the  treaty  with  Ragoba,  he  was 
brought  to  an  action  by  the  army  of  the  MinisterB; 
deserted  in  the  battle  by  a  body  of  Ardbs,  on  whom 
he  depended,  and  obliged  to  fly  from  the  fidd  with  a 
aoaidl  body  of  horse.  This  disaster  the  minority  of  the 
Bombay  Council  deemed  it  an  easy  matterto  retrieit;  as 
Bagofaa  BtiU  had  power&l  adherents ;  as  tiieMiairten 
were  neither  united,  nor  rtrong;  and  the  union  of  the 
RsgKsh  troops  with  his  army  would  render  him  maie 
than  a  match  for  his  opponentSL  They  lesdred, 
Ihefe&ire,  f*  not  to  give  up  the  greai  advantages 
which  they  were  to  reap  by  the  treaty,  when  so  ftir 
an  opportunity  occurred."  fiagoiha  made  his  way  to 
6urat»  and  a  treaty^  was  concluded  on  the  6tb  cf 
March,  1775,  by  which  he  now  yieUed  up  Salsette 
and  Bassein,  with  the  Mahnatta  shareof  the  revenues 
af  Baroach  and  otiber  pltioes  in  the  dialrict  of  Salvt, 
to  the  annoiin^  upon  the  wjiole,  of  a  revenue  of 
twenty-two  and  a  half  lacs  of  rupees.  His  army, 
l^ith  th^  of  Qoyibd  Bow,  made  good  tb^ir  retre^ 
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to  the  fbtt  of  G<^)perwange»  about  fifty  coss  from,  book  v. 
Catnbay,  and  were  joined  by  the  English,  under  the  ^^^^'  ^ 
command  of  Colonel  Keating*  on  the  19th  of  April.  ^  ^^^^ 
The  detachment  consisted  of  eighty  European  artil- 
lery»  and  160  artiUery  Lascars,  500  European  in- 
£intey,  and  1»400  Sepoys,  with  a  field  train  of  twelve 
pieces^  besides  two  mortars  and  several  howitsers. 
The  whole  amounted  to  about  25,000  men  in  arms/ 

The  army  of  the  Mutseddies  had  been  deserted  by 
Scindia,  with  13,000  of  the  best  horse;  Shabbajee 
Bonsla,  who  &voured  their  cause  in  Berar,  had  been 
cut  off'  by  his  brother,  who  befriended  Ragoba ;  the 
fidelity  of  Holkar  tras  held  in  doubt;  and  the  Nizun, 
though  he  received  Uieir  coDcessiofis»  and  promised 
asastanoe,  always  evaded  performance ;  but  Uiey  were 
still  superior  in  numbers  to  JElagoba  and  his  alUes. 

As  soon  afta:  conjunction  as  possible  the  English 
commander  proposed  to  advance  toward  the  enemy, 
who  were  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Sabermatty^ 
After  a  few  indedsive  rencounters,  finding  they  could 
xiot  bring  the  enemy  to  a  general  action,  the  English, 
in  concert  with  their  allies,  resolved  to  march  towasd 
%tfae  south,  and,  penetrating  to  the  Deccan,  arrive  at 
Podna  before  the  setting  in  of  the  rains.  The  enemy, 
M  soon  as  they  discovered  their  intention,  laid  waste 
the  country  in  front,  and  destroyed  the  wells.  At 
last,  on  the  18th  of  May,  having  readied  the  plain  of 
Arras,  oii  which  they  had  given  Ragoba  his  recent 
defeat,  they  advanced  and  commenced  a  cannonade ' 
upon  the  rear  of  the  English  and  their  ally.  The 
«nemy  were  received  with  great  gaUantry;  but  aft 
officer  of  Ragcte  having  treacherously  introduced  as 
partiisans  a  body  of  hostile  cavafay,  between  the  ad- 

1  Forb«B>  driefrtal  Memoirs,  ii.  SS, 
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BOOK  V.  vanced  party  of  the  British  army  and  the  line,  some 
^^^*  ^'  confusion  ensued,  and  the  first  company  of  Earopean 
j^Y5.«  grenadiers,  by  a  mistake  of  the  officer  commandiBg 
them,  began  to  retreat,  and  were  followed  in  a  panic 
by  the  rest  of  the  party.  Condderable  execution  was 
then  performed  by  tiie  enemy's  horse ;  but  so  destruc- 
tive a  fire  of  grape  and  shells  was  immediately  poured 
upon  them  from  the  British  line,  as  compelled  them 
to  seek  their  safety  by  quitting  the  field.  The  loss 
of  Europeans,  seven  officers  and  eighty  men,  mostly 
^rraadiers,  beside  200  Sepoys,  rendered  this  an  expen- 
sive victory ;  while  the  want  of  horse,  and  the  back- 
wardness occasioned  or  excused  by  the  want  of  pay 
x>f  the  troops  of  Ragoba,  made  it  impossible,  by  an 
active  pursuit,  to  derive  from  it  the  advantages  it 
might  otherwise  have  given.  The  rear  of  the  enemy 
was  attacked  in  crossing  the  Nerbuddah,  on  the  11th 
of  June,  where  they  lost  many  lives,  and  were  obliged 
to  sink  a  part  of  their  guns.  After  this  rencounter, 
they  hasted  out  of  the  province  of  Guzerat.  And  as 
Ragoba's  troops  refused  to  cross  the  Nerbuddah,  tiU 
tiiey  obtained  satisfaction  in  regard  to  their  long  ar- 
sears,  it  was  resolved,  as  the  season  q£  the  rains  was 
M  hand,  to  suspend  the  progress  of  the  expedition. 
Dhuboy,  a  fortified  city  about  fifty  miles  from  Ba- 
T6ach,  convenient  for  receiving  reinforcements  and 
fiupplies,  was' selected  for  quartering  the  Englisb; 
jn^hile  Ragoba  encamped  with  his  army  at  Bellapoor, 
n  pass  on  the  river  Dahder,  at  ten  miles  distance. 
The  favourable  complexion  of  jRagoba's  affairs  pro<- 
duced^  among  other  conseiquences,  the  alliance  of 
f  ittty  Sing*  His  overtures  were  made  through  the 
JEi^gliah ;  and,  (Jovind  Row beiugprevioualy  satisfied 
by  the  promises  of  Ragoba,  the  terms  of  a  treaty  were 
agreed  upon  i»  the  m<mth  of  July,     To  the  EngUsbj 
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he  cooflinted  to  coAfirm  all  the  grants  wity&  the  BOOR  Vw 
Guicawar  dominions,  which  had  been  jdelded  by  Rfc-  ^"^^'  ^* 
goba;  and  to  make  further  concessions  in  perpetuity    ^775; 
to  the  annual  amount  of  about  one  million  seventy* 
eight  thousand  rupees :  To  Ragoba  he  engaged  him- 
self for  the  usual  tribute  and  aid  to  the  Po<j«a  durbar ; 
and  what  was  of  unspeakable  importance  on  the  pre- 
Koi  emergency,  for  the  sum  of  twenty-six  kcs  of 
rupees^  to  be  paid  in  silbty  days.     The  English  and 
Ragoba  liad  thus  a  prospect  of  marching  to  Poona  in 
tfae  next  campaign,  with  a  great  augmentation  of  re^ 
sources,  and  a  friendly  country  in  their  rear.^ 

We  have  seen  that  the  Presidency  of  Bombay  i»* 
fbrmed  the  EMrectors  by  letter,  on  the  I2th  of  January, 
1774,  that  the  Mahratta  government  was  in  a  pecu* 
liar  crLds ;  and  that  such  an  opportunity  now  occurred 
of  acquiring  Sakette  and  Bassein,  as  they  had  very' 
little  intention  of  letting  escape.  The  Directors,  as  if 
anxious  to  allow  time  for  the  conquest,  replied  not  till 
the  12th  of  April,  1775,  when  their  answer  could 
not  be  reoeir^d  at  Bombay,  in  much  less  than  two 
years  from  the  time  when  the  measure  was  announced 
as  on  the  verge  of  executioti.  Nearly  six  months^ 
after  the  place  was  reduced  by  their  arms,  and  gc^ 
▼emed  by  their  authority,,  they  sat  dovim  to  say,  **  It 
is  with  much  concern  we  learn  from  your  recoids^ 
that  we  are  not  likely  to  obtain  Salsette  ironi  the 
Mahrattas  by  negotiation.  We,  however,  disapprove 
your  resolution  to  take  possession  of  the  island  by 
force,  in  case  of  the  death  or  deposition  of  Ragoba ; 
and  hereby  positively  prohibit  you  from  attempting 
that  measure^  under  any  circumstances  whatever, 

1  Mr.  Forb#9,  who  was  private  seoratary  to  fhe  ooiDinancfiiig  officer 
of  the  British  detachment,  gives  us,  thoui^h  less  of  the  campaign  than  of 
ofher  objects,  our  best  {mrticulars,  in  the  chapters  xv>.  to  xx.  of  his 
Oriental  Memoirs.  *« 
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BOOK  V.  Without  our  permission  first  obtained  in  that  pia^ 

Chap.  «,  ^^  m  i 

I'^Y^/  •   The  letter,  contaiDuig  the  account  of  the  capture 
of  Salsette,  and  the  negotiation  with  Ragoba»  written 
by  the  Bombay  Presidency  to  the  SufHreme  CouocOr 
on  the  Slst  of  December,  was  not  received  at  CaU 
cutta  till  the  beginning  of  March.    Before  that  time^ 
however,  intelligence   from    various    quarters  ksd 
readied  them  of  the  &te  of  Salsette ;  and  they  had 
written  letters  to  Bombay,  reprehending  the  Council, 
in  severe  terms,  for  delaying  to  send  more  complete 
information.     Vested  with  a  ccmtrol  over  the  other 
presidencies,  not  well  defined,  and,  by  consequence, 
'  ill-understood,  the  Supreme  Council  were  jeakus  of 
every  appearance  of  an  attempt  to  originate  important 
measures  independently  of  their  authority.    This  jea*i 
lousy,  and  a  desire  to  carry  thetr  own  importance 
high,  distinguished  the  party,  in  the  new  Council, 
which  now,   by  force  of  numbers,  engrossed  the 
powers  of  the  government.    They  looked,  therefoie, 
with  a  very  evil  eye  upon  the  audacity  which,  in  a 
subordinate  Presidency,  so  near  the  time  when  the 
Supreme  Council  were  to  assume  the  leina  of  govern- 
ment, ventured  upon  sO  great  a  measure  as  the  coar 
quest  of  Salsette,  without  waiting  to  be  authorised 
by  their  sanction,  or  deterred  by  their  prohiMtion. 
The  letter  from  Bombay  was  answered  on  the  8tb  of 
March,  with  a  dry  remark,  that  all  observirtions  on 
the  capture  of  Salsette  were  rendered  useless  by  the 
tardiness  of  the  information :  The  Council,  faowevefi 
declared  their  express   disapprobation    of  the  con- 
nexion with  Ragoba ;  and  two  days  after  the  treaty 
with  that  chieftain  was  signed,  commanded  that  all 
negotiation  with  him  should  be  suspended,  till  fur- 

1  Fifth  lUport,  App.  No.  54.    Thejr,  notwithstaiidiiig,  ftiietf  dot  t» 
ftpprofe  of  the  acquisitioii  whea  made.    See  p«  dM,  below. 
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ther  instructions  were  receiyed.  On  the  SI  st  of  May^  book  Vi 
aniTed  from  the  President  and  Council  of  Bombay  a  ^"^^'^^ 
letter  dated  the  31st  of  March^  jvrith  information  i£  ^^^^ 
the  coodusion  of  the  treat/  with  Ragoba^  and  the 
departure  of  the  troops  for  his  support.  On  this 
occasion  the  Governor-General  took  Uie  lead  in  the 
condemnation  of  the  President  and  Council  of  Bom«« 
bay ;  denoimdng  their  procedure  as  ^  unseasonablOp 
impolitic,  uiyust,  and  unauthorized;'"  and  he  pro* 
posed^  that  they  should  be  peremptorily  enjoined  ta 
cancel  the  treaty^  and  to  withdraw  the  troops  immes 
diately  finom  assisting  Ragoba»  except  in  the  three 
fidlbwing  cases :  ^  1.  That  they  should  hare  obtained 
any  decisive  advantages  over  the  enemy;  2.  That 
thqr  should  be  in  such  a  situation  as  might  rendw 
it  dangerous  to  retreat ;  3*  That  a  negotiation  should 
have  taken  place  between  Ragoba  and  his  opponents.^^ 
The  Governor-General  afterwards  professed  that  he 
had  gone  beyond  his  real  sentiments  in  tliese  terms  off 
condemnation^  in  hopes  to  moderate  by  that  mean» 
the  violence  of  the  opposite  party.  In  this  expecta^ 
tion,  if  ever  formed,  he  found  himself  deceived.  The 
majority  passed  two  resolutions,  which  form  as  singu- 
lar a  combination  as  the  history  of  practical  politics 
|Hresents.  They  voted  the  condemnation  of  the  treaty 
with  Ragoba,  and  the  immediate  recall  of  the  troops; 
subject*  to  no  consideration  whatever  but  that  of  their 
safety:  And  they  voted  that  a  negotiation  should  be 
immediately  opened  with  the  Mutseddies,  to  arrange  a 
treaty  of  peace,  and  obtain  confirmation  of  Salsette 
and  Bassein.  They  condemned  the  President  and 
Councfl  of  Bombay,  for  taking  part  in  the  quarrels  of 
the  Mahnrttas,  and  declaring  for  one  party  in  opposi- 
tion to  ^another:  They  themselves  performed  what 
they  themselves  condemned,  and  were  most  effectually 
and  irresistibly  declarii^  in  £svovr  of  the  ministers 
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BOOK  V.  against  Ragoba.  Other  negotiators  proceed  to  disk 
^°^'''^'  cussion  with  as  fair  a  colour  on  their  pretensions  as 
Ij^g^  they  can»  and  as  much  power  in  their  hands  as  thejr 
are  able  to  retain  ;  not  that  honouraUe  men  will  aim 
at  advantages  which  are  unreasonable  and  unjust ;  but 
that  they  may  be  secure  ^om  the  necessity  of  sub- 
mitting to  any  thing  which  is  unreasonable  and  wi' 
just.  The  English  rulers  began  with  declaring  them- 
selves to  be  in  the  wrongs  and  stripping  their  hands 
of  power ;  as  preliniinaries  to  a  negotiation  with  a 
people»  uniformly  insolent  and  rapacious  in  propor- 
tion to  their  strength ;  who  never  heard  the  prqx)sal 
of  a  concession  but  as  an  avowal  of  weakness ;  and 
could  not  conceive  that  any  government  ever  yielded 
any  thing  which  it  was  aUe  to  retain.  Of  all  the 
courses  which  it  was  in  the  power  (^  the  Supreme 
Council  to  pursue^  tliey  made  choice  of  that  which 
was  deadly  the  worst*  By  fulfilUng  the  treatj 
with  Ragoba»  Uiey  would  have  easily  established  his 
authority,  and  obtained  the  important  concessions  to 
which  he  had  agreed :  If  they  resolved,  as  they  did, 
to  countenance  the  ministers,  they  might,  at  any  rate, 
have  made  their  terms,  before  they  exalted  their  pre* 
tensions  by  the  annihilation  of  the  power  which  would 
have  made  them  compliant :  And  if  they  had  inclined 
to  act  the  part  of  really  useful  and  pacific  neighbours, 
they  might  have  arbitrated  between  the  parties  with 
decisive  and  happy  effect 

The  Supreme  Council  resolved  to  treat  with  the 
ministers  at  Poona  by  an  agent  of  their  own,  without 
the  intervention  of  the  Presidency  of.  Bombay,  iu 
whose  department  the  Mahratta  country  was  situated, 
and  w^o  were  best  acquainted  with  the  character  aod 
circumstances  of  the  people/     Colonel  Upton,  who 

1  The  igDonmce  r«tp«ctiAg  the  Mahnttas,  of  the  Siipr«M  Coapdl,  ^ 
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was  selected  for  the  service,  departed  on  the  17th  of  BOOK  V. 
July,  with  letters  to  Siccaram  Baboo,  as  head  of  the  ^"^^'  ^' 
ministerial  party ;  and  with  instructions  to  insist  upon    1776. 
Salsette  and  Bassein,  as  indispensable  conditions  in 
the  agreement  M^hich  was  proposed.     It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  he  was  furnished  also  with  a  letter  U^ 
Ragoba,  which  was  to  be  presented  to  that  Prince, 
in  case  of  his  success;  and  then  to  form*  an  introduc- 
tion to  a  negotiation* 

A  letter  from  the  (iovemor  and  Council  of  Bom- 
bay, dated  the  22d  of  August,  reached  the  Supreme 
Council  in  the  beginning  of  October.  These  nilere 
complained  severely  of  the  disgrace  which  was  thrown 
upon  their  Presidency,  by  compelling  them  to  violate 
a  solemn  treaty,  and  depriving  them  of  the  power  of 
negotiating  with  the  neighbouring  states.  Such  a 
loss  of  dignity  in  a  great  branch  of  the  government 
could  not  fail,  they  said,  to  affect  injuriously  the  inte- 
rests of  the  Company.  They  denied,  that  they  had 
been  guilty  of  any  wilful  disrespect  to  the  Supreme 
Council.  The  nature  of  the  circumstances  required 
that  they  should  act  without  delay ;  the  possession  of 
Salsette  and  Bassein,  required  that  they  should  de- 
clare in  favour  of  one  of  the  Mahratta  parties ;  and 
many  considerations  induced  them  to  give  the  pre- 
ference to  Ragoba.  They  pointed  out  the  unhappy 
effects,  even  upon  the  negotiation  with  the  ministers, 

-  which  would  result  from  the  recall  of  the  troops,  and 
the  ruin  of  Ragoba;  and  stated  that  they  had  de- 

*  pitted  to  Calcutta  a  member  of  their  boards  upon 
whose  representations  they  still  hoped,  that  their 
treaty  would  be  executed,  and  that  the  great  advan- 
tages of  the  connexion  .with  Ragoba  would  not  be 
thrown  away.      Their  deputy  displayed  both  zeal 

this  time,  even  of  Mr.  Hastings,  not  to  speak  of  Mr.  Francis  and  h\% 
pnrtjf  is  very  conspicuous  in  the  Minutes  of  their  consultations, 
VOL.  III.  2  N 
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BOOKV.  and  ability,  in  his  endeavours  to  make  an  impression 
"^''*  ^'  upon  the  Council.  But  the  majority  adhered  to  their 
|i-yg^  first  determinations.  Colonel  Upton  was,  however, 
instructed  to  make  some  stipulations  in  favour  of 
Ragoba ;  and  the  Presidency  at  Bombay  was  autho- 
rized to  afford  a  sanctuary,  in  case  of  personal  danger, 
to  himself,  his  family,  and  attendants.  That  Pre- 
sidency was  also  directed,  notwithstanding  the  breach 
of  the  treaty  with  Ragoba,  to  retain  possession  of  the 
districts  which  had  been  jrielded  by  Futty  Sing,  till 
the  condusion  of  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace. 

The  Council  had  for  some  time  been  waiting  with 
impatience  for  the  account  of  the  arrival  of  their 
negotiator  at  Poona.  In  the  beginning  of  Jannaiy, 
1776,  they  received  letters  from  the  ministers,  which 
contained  a  commentary  on  the  policy  of  annihilating 
Ragoba,  at  the  moment  of  c^ommencing  a  negotiation 
with  his  enemies.  These  letters  displayed  a  high 
tone  of  complaint,  and  even  of  menace.  They  ex- 
pressed a  disinclination,  on  the  part  of  the  ministers, 
to  suUnit  theur  pretensions  to  discussion ;  and  threat- 
«  ened  a  renewal  of  hostility,  unless  the  places  wluch 
had  been  taken  were  immediately  restored* 

Letters,  dated  the  5th  of  January,  received  from 
Colonel  Upton  on  the  12th  of  February,  announced 
his  arrival  at  Poona,  and  a  favourable  reception. 
Other  letters  received  on  the  6th  of  March,  and  dated 
On  the  2d  of  February,  brought  informa1»>n  of  ^- 
ficulties  impeding  the  negotiation.  The  ministers 
imagine,  says  Colonel  Upton,  **  that  I  must  treat 
with  them  at  any  rate:— And  thai  I  have  vastly  ex- 
ceeded my  instructions,  by  asking  a  surrender  of  Sal- 
sette  and  B^ssein."  ♦*  They  ask  me,"  says  he^  "  a 
thousand  times,  Why  we  make  such  professions  of 
honour?  How  disapprove  the  war  entered  into  by 
the  Bombay  government ;  when  we  are  so  desirous 
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of  ayailing  ourselves  of  (|ie  advantages  oi  it  ?^    De*  BOOK  v. 
spairing  of  compliance  with  all  his  demands,  the  Co-    °^'''  ^' 
lond  proposed  to  relax  in  the  affair  (^  Bassdn,  and    u^j^^ 
to  ask  for  something  else  in  it3  stead.  ^ 

On  the  7th  of  March,  a  letter  dated  the  7th  of 
Februaiy  arrived ;  and  announced  that  the  negotia- 
tion  WBB  broken  off.  The  imnisters  inosted  upon 
an  immediate  renundatian  of  Salsette,  and  would 
not  allow  so  inuch  as  time  for  oonaulting  the  govam« 
ment.  **  In  five  or  six  dajs  more,"  says  the  Cdonel, 
^*  I  am  to  leave  Pooiia  Dhur,  and  th^  will  then  fix 
the  time  for  the  eiipuration  of  the  ioessatii;^  of  arms. 
I  told  thenp,  I  expected  time  to  advise  aU  our  settle* 
ments  before  the  rewwol  of  the  war;  hut  I  mispect 
them  of  taking  every  advant£ii§^."  He  added,  what 
confirmed  the  representations  made  in  de&nqe  of  the 
connexion  wkh  Ragofoa ;  *^  If  three  or  four  compa- 
nies of  Europeans,  a  smaU  /detachment  frpm  the 
corps  c^  artillery,  and  two  or  three  battalions  of  Se- 
poys, were  embarj&ed  from  Bengal  to  join  the  army 
firom  Bombay,  we  might  soon  x^ommand  peace  on 
our  own  terms.  For  the  <^iefs  xxf  this  country  are 
quite  at  a  loss  which  side  to  take ;  and  are  waiting  to 
see  what  the  English  do."^ 

Upon  this  intelligence  the  Council  hastened  to  pre- 
pare for  war  on  the  largest  scale.  They  resolved, 
**  to  SMpport  the  cause  of  BiSgoba  with  the  utmost 
vigour;  and,  with  a  general  exertion  of  the  whole 
power  of  the  English  arms  in  India;  to  act  in  all 
quarters  at  once ;  and,  by  the  decision  and  rapidky 
ol  their  proceedings,  to  bring  the  war,  if  possible,  to 
a  speedy  conclusion :''  And  all  this,  (namely,  a  war 
with  the  ministers,  and  alliance  with  Ragoba,  the 
very  measures  for  which  ihey  condemned  the  Fre« 


>  Fifth  Reporti  ut  supra,  App.  No.  10$.  <  Ibid^  No.  105. 

2  N  2 
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BOOK  V.  sidency  at  Bombay)  rather  than  restore  Salsette,  the 
^^^^'  ^'  capture  of  which,  and  the  alliance  for  its  support, 
1776«    ^^y  ^^  denounced  as  both  impolitic  and  unjust! 

At  the  conclusion,  however,  of  the  month  another 
letter  from  Colonel  Upton  was  received.  This  letter 
brought  intelligence  of  the  final  compliance  of  the 
ministers  on  the>subjeet  of  Salsette.  Warlike  prepa- 
i'ations  were  then  suspended,  and  a  treaty  was  at 
last  arranged.  The  English  renounced  Bassein,  and 
agreed  to  renounce  the  cessions  in  Guzerat,  pro- 
vided it  appeared,  as  the  ministers  maintained,  that 
Futty  Sing  was  not  entitled  to  make  them.  The 
Mahrattas  yielded  Salsette,  and  the  small  adjacent 
islands,  qf  3^50,000  rupees  revenue:  the  Mahratta 
chout,  or  share  of  the  revenues  of  Baroach,  amounting 
to  an  equal  sum ;  and  a  country  of  three  lacs  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Baroach.  The  members  of  the 
Bombay  government  compared  these  with  the  terms 
which  they  had  obtained  from  Ragoba;  and  pro- 
claimed their  disapprobation.  The  concession  with 
respect  to  Baroach,  they  said,  was  pretended  and  de- 
lusive, as  the  Mkhrattas  had  no  right  to  any  share  of 
its  revenues :  The  ceded  territory  not  being  jaghire, 
or  free  from  Mahratta  burthens,  .would  be  a  source  of 
continual  disturbance :  The  relinquishment  of  the 
cessions  in  Guzerat  was  weakly  made  upon  an  un- 
founded pretence,  which  actually  gave  the  Guicawars 
an  interest  to  disclaim  the  right  in  dispute :  And, 
upon  the  whole,  the  treaty  was  highly  injurious  to 
the  reputation,  honour,  and  interests  of  the  Com- 
pany. The  majority  in  the  Supreme  Council- 
grounded  the  defence  of  their  measures  upon  the 
utility  of  peace ;  and  the  frequent  commands  of  the 
Directors  to  abstain  from  aggres^ve  war.^ 

>  See  Fifth  Report,  uttupra,  p.  34— 29,  and  60-— 88,  with  the  cor^ 
responding  articles  in  the  Appendix. 
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It  had  been  stipulated  that  Ragoba  should  disband  BOOK  v. 
his  army  within  one  month ;  receive  an  establish-  ^^^^'  ^' 
ment  of  1,000  horse,  to  be  paid  and  relieved  at  the  1^75". 
pleasure  of  government,  and;  of  course,  to  act  as  his 
gaolers  and  guards ;  enjoy  a  pension  of  three  lacs  of 
rupees  per  annum,  and  reside  at  an  appointed  place 
of  abode.  With  these  terms,  which  he  represented 
as  placing  him  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  Ragoba 
declared  his  resolution  not  to  comply ;  and  having 
requested  an  asylum  in  one  of  the  Company's  settle- 
ments, he  was  promised,  under  the  licence  formerly 
granted,  a  sanctuary  for  himself  and  his  attendants, 
by  the  Govemor  and  Council  of  Bombay.  The 
Mutseddies  complained  of  this  act  of  protection  to 
Ragoba;  and  alarmed  the  ruling  party  in  the  Su- 
preme Cduncil  with  menaces  that  they  would  re- 
nounce the  treaty,  and  betake  themselves  to  war. 
After  violent  debates  in  the  Supreme  Council,  and 
great  diversity  of  opinion,  it  was  decided  by  the 
majority,  to  condemn  the  oflFer  made  by  the  Pre- 
sident and  Council  of  Bombay  of  their  protection  to 
Ragoba ;  and  to  forbid  them  to  receive  that  chieftain 
at  any  of  the  settlements  within  the  limits  of  their 
government.  The  apprehensions  of  his  enemies  were 
soon  after  allayed  by  the  defection  of  his  troops. 
And  he  retired  to  Surat  with  only  200  attendants. 

After  considerable  delay,  and  a  variety  of  mutual 
complaints  on  the  part  of  the  Bombay  Presidency 
and  the  ministers  at  Poena,  the  treaty  was  signed, 
and  transmitted  by  Colonel  Upton  to  Calcutta,  on 
the  3d  of  June,  1776,  It  is  peculiarly  worthy  of 
notice  and  remembrance,  that  intelligence  of  the  con- 
clusion of  this  affair  had  not  reached  the  Supreme 
Council,  when  letters  arrived  from  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors applauding  the  treaty  which  the  Presidency  uf 
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BOOR  V.  Bombay  h£id  formed  with  Ragoba ;  and  commanding 
Caip.  g.  ^i^^jj,  government  of  Bengal  to  co-operate  for  its  ful- 
1776.  fi^"^^^^*  ^^^  confirthation.  "  We  approve/^  they  say, 
**  under  every  drctimstance,  of  the  keeping  of  all  the 
territories  and  possessions  ceded  to  the  Company  bj 
the  treaty  concluded  with  Ragoba ;  and  direct  that 
you  forthwith  adopt  such  measures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  their  preservation  and  defence.*** 

During  these  transactions,  the  attention  of  the  Su- 
'  preme  Council  was  not  attracted  by  any  great  event, 

toward  the  powers  on  the  north-western  frontier  of 
the  Company's  empire.     In  Oude,  AsofT  ul  Dowla, 
^  the  new  Nabob,  had  entered  upon  his  government 

with  an  exhausted  treasury;  be  was  oppressed  by  the 
,  debts  due  to  the  Company,  and  by  their  importunate 

^  demands  of  payment ;  his  troops  were  mutinous  for 
ivant  of  pay ;  his  inability  to  maintain  them  had  pro- 
duced a  reduction  of  his  army ;  he  had  dismissed  the 
ministers  of  his  father,  and  surrounded  himself  with 
favourites;  distraction  prevailed  in  his  family  and 
his  government;  his  character  was  vitious  and  weak; 
and  every  commotion  on  his  frontier  alarmed  the 
Supreme  Council  for  the  safety  of  his  dominions. 
Flying  parties  of  the  Mahrattas  harassed  the  neigh- 
bouring  countries;  and  reports  of  more  formidable 
enterprises  exdted  the  apprehensions,  of  both  the 
Nabob  and  his  English  friends.  During  the  summer 
toF  1776  it  tvai  himoured,  that  a  league  had  been 
formed  between  fche  Emperor,  the  Mahrattas,  the 
Seiks,  and  th^  Rohillas,  to  invade  the  dominions  of 
Asoff  ul  Dowla.  And  the  Governor  General  urged 
the  expediency  of  forming  an  alliance  with-  Nujeef 
Khan,  to  lesseA  the  danger  of  such  an  association. 

»  Fifth  Report,  ul  supra,  App,  No.  137.    Compare  p.  541,  abov«, 
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After  the  expedition  against  Zafaita  Khan,  and  the  BOOK  v« 
admission  of  the  Mahrattas .  into  Delhi,  this  leader,  ^"^^'^'^ 
through  the  artifice  of  a  favourite,  hikd  fallen  into  ^.^i^^^ 
disgrace  with  his  master,  and  been  reduced  to  the 
brink  of  ruin.  The  necessity  of  the  Emperor  s  a& 
fairs,  and  even  the  recommendation  of  Sujah  Dowla 
and  the  English,  again  restored  him  to  &vour;  and, 
in  1773^  he  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Jaats,  under 
an  understanding  that  he  should  retain  one  half  of 
the  temtory  he  should  conquer,  and  resign  the  other 
to  the  Emperor.  He  had  prevailed  ovei'  the  Jaats  in 
the  field,  and  recovered  the  fort  and  city  of  Agra,  at 
the  time  when  the  agreement  was  made,  between  the 
Emperor  and  Vizir,  to  join  in  the  war  against  the 
RohUlas.  After  his  return  from  Rohilcund,  he  pro- 
secuted his  war  with  the  Jaats ;  and  having  driven 
them,  though  he  was  exceedingly  distressed  for  ))ecu- 
niary  means,  from  the  open  country,  he  was  be- 
sieging the  strong  fortress  of  Deig ;  which,  after  an 
obstinate  resistance,  yielded  to  his  arms ;  at  the  tin^e 
when  the  situation  of  the  neighbouring  powers  re-^ 
commended  a  connexion  with  him  to  the  English 
rulers.  The  discharge,  however,  of  Sumroo,  and  a 
few  Frenchmen,  from  his  service,  was  made  an  in- 
dispensable preliminary;  and  as  he  allied  the 
danger  at  that  moment  of  sending  them  to  increase 
the  power  of  his  enemies,  though  he  professed  the 
strongest  desire  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the 
Company,  the  alliance  was  for  the  present  obstructed 
and  postponed.  The  anxiety  of  Asoff  ul  Dowla  ta 
receive  from  the  Emperor  what  still,  it  seems,  was  a 
source  of  illustration  and  an  object  of  ambition ;  the 
office,  though  now  only  nominal,  of  Vizir;  was  kepft 
on  the  rack  by  various  interruptions,  by  competitoi-s 
strongly  supported,  particularly  the  Nizam,  and  by 
the  disinclination  of  the  imperial  mind.     The  pea- 
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BOOK  V.  cush,  however,  or  appropriate  offering,  with  five 
^'  thousand  men  and  some  artillery,  which  the  Nabob 
J776,  sent  to  attend  the  Emperor,  arrived  at  a  critical  mo- 
ment, when  Zabita  Khan  had  not  only  evaded  pay- 
ment of  the  revenue  for  the  country  which  he  pos- 
sessed, but  had  taken  up  arms  to  support  his  dis- 
.  obedience ;  had  gained  a  victory  over  the  Emperor's 
forces ;  and  was  upon  the  point  of  becoming  master 
of  Delhi,  and  of  the  fate  of  its  lord.  The  troops  of 
Asoff  ad  Dowla  appeared  in  time  to  save  this  catas- 
trophe ;  and  an  imperial  representative,  in  requital  of 
this  service,  was  soon  after  dispatched  to  invest  Hie 
Nabob  with  the  Kelat.  By  interference,  however, 
of  the  commander  of  tlie  Nabob's  detachment,  whom 
Zabita  Khan  had  duly  bribed,  tlie  helpless  Emperor 
was  obliged  to  confirm  that  disobedient  chief  in  the 
territory  which  he  held,  and  even  to  remit  those  ar- 
reai^s  of  tribute  which  formed  the  subject  of  dispute.* 
During  the  period  of  those  tranpactions,  affau^  of 
a  different  description  had  deeply  engaged  the  attenr 
tion  of  the  Supreme  Council,  and  excited  the  most 
violent  dissensions.  So  early  as  the  month  of  Der 
cember,  1774,  a  petition  had  been  presented  by  the 
Ranee  of  Burdwan.  This  was  the  title  of  the  widow 
of  Tillook  Chund,  lately  deceased,  who,  under  the 
title  of  Rajah,  had  enjoyed  the  Zemindary  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  whose  ancestors,  as  the  representatives  of 
its  ancient  Rajahs,  had  enjoyed  it  in  succession 
through  the  whole  period  of  Mahomedan  sway.  Her 
son,  a  minor  of  only  nine  years  of  age,  had  been  noi- 
minatedto  the  office  upon  the  death  of  his  father; 
and  a  considerable  share  of  the  power  had  at  first 
passed  intp  her  hands,     Afterwards,  by  the  authority 

'  Report,  lit  supra,  p.  07,  98,  and  App.  No.  158  to  168.    Also&^ttli 
^urungiebe's  Successors,  p.  249— (67, 
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of  the  English  goverament,  the  young  Rajah  was  book  v. 
withdrawn  from  the  guardianship  of  the  Ranee,  and  ^°^'^' 
the  affairs  of  the  Zemindary  were  entrusted  to  ad-    i*iiq^ 
ministrators  of  English  appointment.     She  now  com- 
plained of  corrupt  administration  on  the  part  of  the 
Duan,  or  chief  agent  of  the  Zemindary,  and  accused 
the  English  Resident  of  supporting  him  in  his  iniquity, 
for  the  sake  of  the  bribes  with  which  the  Duan  took 
care  to  engage  him.     The  more  numerous  party  in 
the  Council  decreed  that  the  Duan  should  be  com- 
pelled  to  render  an  account  of  his  administration; 
that  the  Ranee,  agreeably  to  her  petition,  should  be 
allowed  to  repair  to  Calcutta  with  her  son ;  and  as 
no  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  Duan  could  be 
successfully  performed,  while  he  retained  power  over 
the  persons  and  papers  of  his  office,  that  a  temporary 
substitute  should  occupy  his  place.     These  resolu- 
tions the  Governor-General,   accompanied   by   Mr. 
Harwell,  opposed.     The  Grovernor-General  said,  that 
the  presence  of  ttie  Ranee  at  Calcutta,  whom  he  de- 
scribed as  a  troublesome,  violent  wom^in,  would  be 
not  only  unnecessary,  but  inconvenient;  that  the 
removal  of  the  Duan  from  his  office  before  any  guilt 
was  proved,  would  be  a  violation  of  justice;^  and 
the   appointment  to  that  office  of  persons  whose 
qualifications  had  not  been  tried,  a  total  departure 
from  policy  and  prudence.     On  the  6th  of  January, 
1775,  a  letter  was  received  from  the  Re^dent,  against 
whom  the  accusations  of  the  Ranee  were  directed. 
It  was  drawn  up  in  a  very  lofty  style;  the  *vriter 
celebrated  his  own  virtues ;  ascribed  a  bad  character 
to  the  Ranee ;  and  expressed  the  highest  indignation, 
that  she  had  the  audacity  to  prefer  an  accusation 

1  Wherein  lay  the  differenoe  betureen  this  case,  and  that  of  Mahomed 
Itc^a  Khan^  and  the  Rajah  Shitabro^? 
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JBOOKV.  against  him.     He  professed  his  readiness  to  submit 
^^^^'  ^'  his  conduct  to  examination ;  but  required,  that  secu- 
jyyg^    rity  should  first  be  demanded  of  the  Ranee  to  pay  an 
*'   equivalent  penalty,  in  case  she  failed  in  the  proof  of 
her  chai^ges.     The  pretext  for  this  condition  was,  its 
alleged  conformity  to  the  laWs  of  the  country :  To 
stifle  complaint,  and  to  screen  misrule,  was  its  natu- 
ral effect ;  and  upon  this  consideration  the  majorify  of 
the  Council  refiised  to  impose  it.     A  variety  of  ac- 
counts were  presented  to  the  Board,  in  which  were 
entered  several  sums  of  considerable  amount,  as  paid 
by  the  Duan  to  the  servants  of  the  Company  and 
their  dependants,  not  only  upon  the  appointment  of 
the  young  Rajah,  but  dso  upon  that  of  his  Duau. 
Not  less  than  8,20,975  rupees  were  charged  to  the 
account  of  the  Resident,  his  banian,  and  cash-keeper. 
Mr*   Hastings  himself   was    accused   of   receiving 
15,000  rupees,  and  his  banian,  or  native  secretary, 
4,500 ;  and  the  whole  of  the  sums  represented  as  thus 
distributed  among  the  Company's  servants,  since  the 
death  of  the  deceased  Rajah,  amounted  to  9,86,497 
rupees.      The   authenticity   of  these  accounts  was 
called  in  Question  by  the  parties  whom  they  affected ; 
und  every  thing  is  doubtful  which  rests  upon  the 
authority  of  Indian  witnesses,  under  strong  tempta- 
tions to  depart  from  truth.     Enough  does  not  appear 
to  condemn   any  individual.     Enough   appears  to 
render  it  not  doubtful  that  money  was  upon  this 
occasion  received  by  the  Company's  servants;  and 
enough  does  not  appear  to  exculpate  any  individual 
against  whom  the  charge  was  advanced.     Mr.  Hast< 
ings  now  lost  his  tone  of  calmness  and  forbearance. 
He  accused  the  party  in  the  Council,  by  whom  he 
was  opposed,  of  a  design  to  supersede  him  in  his  au- 
thority, and  to  drive  him  from  his  oflke.     He  pro- 
uuunced  them  to  be  his  accusers,  parties  to  the  cause 

8 
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against  him ;  and  therefore  disqualified  to  sit  as  book  v. 
judges  upon  his  conduct.  He  declared  that  he  would  "^^'  ^* 
not  summon  or  hold  councils  for  "  a  triumph  over  177^^ 
himself.**  He  proposed  that  whatever  inquisition 
thej  might  chobse  to  make  into  his  conduct,  they 
should  make  it  in  a  committee;  where  his  absence 
would  save  his  station  and  character  from  degra- 
dation and  insult ;  and  he  declared  it  to  be  his  reso- 
lution to  dissolve  the  Council,  as  oilen  as  they  should 
enter  upon  any  criminating  inquiry  against  himself. 
An  occasion  soon  presented  itself  for  putting  his 
threat  in  execution.  The  resolution  to  compliment 
the  Ranee  with  the  usual  insignia  of  office,  he  pro- 
nounced an  insult  to  himself;  deckred  the  Council 
dissolved,  and  quitted  the  chair.  The  majority  re- 
solved that  a  vote  of  adjournment  could,  as  all  other 
votes,  be  passed  only  by  a  plurality  of  the  voices  pre- 
sent ;  that  if  this  was  not  the  law,  the  Governor-Ge- 
neral was  despotic ;  and  that  the  right  which  he 
.  claimed  was  a  right  of  impunity.  They  voted  the 
firet  member  of  the  Council  into  the  chair,  and  con- 
tinued their  proceedings. 

On  the  80th  of  March,  1775,  another  accusation 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  Board.  In  a  repre- 
sentation received  from  one  of  the  natives,  it  was  set 
forth,  that  the  Phouzdar  of  Hoogly  was  paid  by  the 
Company  72,000  rupees  as  the  annual  salary  of  his 
office ;  that  out  of  this  sum,  however,  he  paid  annur 
ally  to  Mr.  Hastings  36,000  rupees,  together  with 
4,000  to  Mr.  Hastings*  native  secretary,  reserving 
only  32,000  rupees  to  himself;  and  that  the  author 
of  this  representation  would  undertake  the  duties  of 
the  office  for  tliis  reduced  allowance,  producing  an 
annual  saving  to  the  Company  of  40,000  rupees, 
now  corruptly  received  by  Mr.  Hastings  and  his 
banyan.     The  first  debate   which  arose  upon  t|ii» 
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BOOR  V.  information  regarded  the  competence  of  the  board  to 
^°^'''  ^'  entertain  such  complaints.  Mr.  Hastings*  party, 
.^^^  consisting  of  Mr.  Barwell  and  himself,  opposed  the 
reception  of  any  accusations  against  any  individual 
of  the  board ;  and  referred  to  the  courts  of  justice. 
The  major  party  deemed  it  an  important  article  of 
the  duty  of  the  Supreme  Council  to  control  abuses, 
and  not  least  in  the  hands  of  those  who  had  the 
greatest  power  to  commit  them.  It  is  no  sufficient 
check,  upon  those  who  are  entrusted  with  power,  to 
be  amenable  for  legal  crimes  in  a  court  of  justice. 
The  analogies  of  the  most  vulgar  trust  shed  light 
upon  the  highest.  Who  woifld  endure  a  servant, 
pretending  that  his  conduct  ought  not  to  be  chal- 
lenged but  in  a  court  of  justice ;  his  trust  modified, 
or  withdrawn,  till  after  the  judicial  proof  of  a  legal 
crime?  When  this  plea  was  over-ruled,  and  the 
council  were  about  to  enter  upon  the  investigation, 
Mr.  Hastings  declared  that  ^*  he  would  not  sit  to  be 
confronted  with  such  accusers,  nor  to  jw^cr  a  judicial 
inquiry  into  his  conduct,  at  the  board  of  which  he  is 
President."  As  formerly,  he  pronounced  the  Council 
dissolved ;  and  the  majority  continued  their  proceed- 
ings in  his  absence.  Two  letters  of  the  Phouzdar  in 
question  were  produced  in  evidence ;  and  two  wit- 
nesses were  examined.  The  Phouzdar  himself  was 
summoned  to  answer.  At  first  he  alleged  excuses  for 
delay.  When  he  did  appear,  he  declined  examina- 
tion upon  oath ;  on  the  pretence  that  to  persons  of 
his  rank  it  was  a  degradation  to  confirm  their  tes- 
timony by  that  religious  ceremony.  In  this  scru- 
pulosity, he  was  strongly  supported  by  Mr.  Hastings; 
but  the  majority  construed  it  into  a  contempt  of  the 
Board ;  and  dismissed  the  Phouzdar  from  his  office, 
which  they  conferred,  not  ui)on  the  accusing  [leti- 
tioner,  but  einotlicr  individual,  at  one  half  of  the  pre- 
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ceding  salary,  86,000  rupees.     The  majority  of  the  BOOK  v. 
Council  esteemed  the  evidence  of  the  charge  com-  ^"^'''  ^' 
plete.     The  party  of  the  Ck)vemor-GeneraI,  repre-    i-j^^^ 
seating  the  testimony  of  the  natives  of  India  when 
they  have  any  motive  to  falsify,  as  little  worthy  of 
trust;    and   the  known   disposition   of  the  leading 
party  in  the  Council  as  holding  fotth  inducement  to 
accuse,  affirmed  that  the  evidence  had  no  title  to 
regard. '  The  eagerness  of  the  Governor-General  to 
stifle,  and  his  exertions  to  obstruct  inquiry,  on  all  oc- 
casions where  his  conduct  came  under  complaint, 
constituted  in  itself  an  article  of  proof,  which  added 
materially  to  the  weight  of  whatever  came  against 
against  him  from  any  other  source. 

Another  ground  of  charge  presented  itself  in  the  ^ 
following  manner.  On  the  2d  of  May,  1775, 
Mr.  Grant,  accountant  to  the  provincial  council  of 
Moorshedabad,  produced  to  the'  board  a  set  df  ac- 
cbunts,  relating  to  the  affairs  of  the  Nabob ;  and 
stated  that  he  had  received  them  from  a  native,  now 
in  his  own  service,  who  had  till  lately  been  a  derk  in 
the  treasuiy  office  of  the  Nabob.  From  these  ac- 
counts it  appeared  that  Munny  Begum,  since  her 
appointment  to  the  superintendence  of  the  Nabob's 
person  and  affairs,  had  received  9,67,693  rupees, 
over  arid  above  what  she  appeared  to  have  disbursed, 
or  had  accounted  for.  Ui>on  examination '  of  Mr. 
Grant,  and  of  the  clerk  from  whom  the  accounts  were 
received,  the  majority  of  the  council  were  induced  to 
regard  them  as  authentic.  Among  other  circum* 
stances  it  was  stated  by  the  clerk  that  the  head 
eunuch  of  the  Begum,  the  person  who  stood  highest 
in  her  confidence,  had  endeavoured,  upon  hearing  of 
such  accounts  in  the  liands  of  the  clerk,  to  pi^evail 
upon  him,  by  the  prospect  of  rewards  and  advantages, 
to  restore  the  papers,  and  return  to  the  service  of  the 
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BOOK  V.  Begum ;  and  Mr.. Grant  was  ready  to  state  upon  his 
Chap.  2.  ^j|j  ^^^  similar  attempts  had  been  made  upon  him- 
~IIT~  self.  The  party  opposed  to  the  Govemor-General 
thought  the  circumstances  sufficiently  strong  to  ren- 
der inquiry  necessary,  and  to  auUiorise  the  steps 
which  inquiry  demanded.  They  proposed^  that  a 
servant  of  the  Company  should  immediately  be 
sent  to  Moorshedabad;  invested  with  a  proper  com- 
mission and  powers ;  and  that  the  Begum,  for  the 
investigation  of  whose  conduct  no  satisfactory  evidence 
could  be  procured,  while  she  retained  authority  over 
the  offices  and  servants  of  the  Nabob,  should  be  di- 
vested of  her  power.  The  Qovemor^^eneral^  on  the 
other  hand,  questioned  the  authority  of  the  papers, 
resisted  the  proposal  to  inquire  into  the  accounts  of  the 
Begum,  and  protested  against  removing  her  from  her 
office,  while  no  proof  of  her  misconduct  was  adduced.' 
By  decision  however  of  the  majority,  Mr.  Goring 
was  dispatched  for  the  investigation ;  the  power  of 
the  Begum  was  withdrawn;  and  Rajah  Gourdass, 
the  son  of  Nuncomar,  Duan,  or  principal  Minister  of 
the  Begum,  received  the  temporary  charge  of  the 
Nabob's  affairs.  Inquiry  seemed  to  establish  the 
authenticity  of  the  papers.  The  B^gum,  when 
pressed  to  account  for  the  balance  with  which  she  was 
charged,  stated,  among  other  drcumstances,  that 
1,50,000  rupees  had  been  given  to  Mr.  Hastings, 
under  4he  name  of  entertainment  money,  when  he 
went  to  Moorshedabad  in  177S,  and  placed  her  at  the 
head  of  the  Nabob's  establishment.  She  also  repre- 
sented that  on  the  san^  occasion  1,50,000  rupees  had 
been  given  by  her  as  a  [tfesent  to  Mr.  Middleton.  Of 
the  sum  thus  delivered  to  Mr.  Middleton  (for  the 
receipt  of  it  was  never  denied),  no  account  was  ever 

1  Aeother  contmst  to  the  case  of  Midiomed  iUxa  Khan. 
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rendered,  and  no  defence  was  ever  set  up.  Mr.  Mast*  BOOK  v. 
ings  justified  the  receipt  of  what  was  bestowed  upon  \ 

himself,  on  the  several  pleas,  that  the  act  of  parliament  me. 
whidi  prohibited  presents  was  not  then  passed,  that 
such  allowances  weYe  the  common  custom  of  the 
country,  that  a  Nabob  of  Bengal  received  on  the 
same  account  1000  rupees  a  day  as  often  as  he  visited 
the  Governor  in  Calcutta,  that  he  added  nothing 
to  his  fortune  by  this  allowance,  and  must  have 
charged  to  the  Company  a  sum  as  lai^,  if  this  had 
not  been  received.^  Upon  part  of  this  it  is  necessary 
to  remark,  that  custom,  the  custom  of  a  country,  where 
almost  every  thing  was  corrupt,  affords  but  a  sorry 
defence ;  that  if  a  visit  to  the  Nabob  was  a  thing  of  so 
much  expense  it  ought  not  to  have  been  made  without 
an  adequate  cause ;  that  no  adequate  cause,  if  the 
receipt  of  the  present  be  excluded,  can  any  where  be 
found ;  that  fw  the  necessity  of  a  great  expense  on 
such  a  visit,  or  indeed  of  any  extraordinary  expense 
at  all,  we  have  barely  the  assertion  of  the  Governor* 
General,  which  being  the  assertion  of  a  party  making 
out  a  case  in  his  own  defence,  and  an  assertion  op* 
posed  to  probability,  possesses  but  little  of  the  force  of 
proof.  Besides,  the  amount  is  enormous ;  2000  ru- 
pees per  day ;  7,80,000  rupeees,  or  78,000/.  per  an- 
num. What  should  have  made  living  at  Moorshe- 
dabad  cost  the  Gofemor-General  at  the  rate  of 
7^,000/*  per  annum  ?  And  why  should  the  Nabob, 
whose  allowance  was  understood  to  be  cut  down  to 
the  lowest  point,  have  been  oppressed  by  so  enormous 
a  burden?  Another  consideration  of  importance  is, 
that  when  Mr.  Hastings  received  the  sum  of  one  lac 
and  a  half  of  rupees  for  entertainment  money,  he  at 
the  stole  time  charged  to  the  Company  a  large  sum, 

I  See  DeftnoB  of  Mr.  Hustings  at  the  Bar  of  tlie  Lor^s. 
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BOOK  V,  30,000  rupees  and  upwards,  as  travdling  charges, 
^^^^'  ^'  and  a  great  additional  amount  for  his  colleagues  and 
1776.  attendants.^  The  complaints  of  severe  usage  to  the 
Begum;  advanced  both  by  herself  and  by  Hastings; 
appear  to  have  had  no  other  foundation  than  the  loss 
of  her  office ;  an  office  which  the  majority  considered 
her  sex  as  disqualifying  her  to  fill ;  and  to  which  they 
treated  her  appointment  as  one  of  the  errors  or  crimes 
of  the  preceding  administration. 

Of  the  different  charges,  however,  brought  against 
the  Governor-General,  those  which  were  produced  by 
the  Rajah  Nuncomar  were  attended  with  the  most 
remarkable  circumstances.  From  this  personage, 
whom  we  have  seen  Phouzdar  of  Hoogly,  minister  of 
the  Nabob  Jaffier  Khan,  the  agent  of  Mr.  Hastings 
in  the  prosecution  of  Mahomed  Reza  Khan,  and 
whose  son  was  appointed  Duan  of  the  household  to 
the  Nabob,  which  son  it  was  regulated  and  or- 
dained that  he  should  guide,  a  paper  was  delivered 
on  the  11th  of  March,  which,  besides  accusing  the 
Governor-General  of  overlooking  the  proof  of  vast 
embezzlements  committed  by  Mahomed  Reza  Khan 
and  Shitabroy,  and  of  acquitting  them  in  considera- 
tion of  large  sums  of  money  by  which  he  was  bribed, 
exhibited  the  particulars  of  a  sum,  amounting  to 
3,54,105  rupees,  which,  it  affirmed,  the  Governor- 
General  accepted,  for  the  appointment  of  Munny 
Begum,  and  Goordass,  to  their  respective  dignities 
and  powers.  In  prosecution  of  the  opinion  of  the 
majority  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Supreme  Council 
to  inquire  into  the  charges  which  were  brought 
against  the  members  of  the  government,  and  to  con- 
trol the  conduct  even  of  the  highest  officers  of  state, 
it  was  on  the  13tli  proposed,  that  Nuncomar  should 

»  Minutes  of  Evidence  on  the  Trials  p.  1048. 
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be  summoned  to  appear  before  them,  and  called  upon  book  v. 
to  produce  the  grounds  of  his  accusation.    Mr.  Hast-  ^"^**-  *• 
ings,  instead  of  choosing  to  confront  his  accuser,  and    ^^ 
to  avail  himself  of  the  advantage  of  innocence,  in 
hearing  and  challenging  the  pretences  of  a  false  ac- 
cusation, resisted  inquiry.     **  Before  the  question  is 
put,"  says  his  Minute,  **  I  declare  that  I  wiU  not  suf- 
fer Nuncomar  to  appear  before  the  Board  as  my  ac- 
cuser.   I  know  what  belongs  to  the  dignity  and  cha- 
racter of  the  first  member  of  this  administration.     I 
will  not  sit  at  this  Board  in  the  character  of  a  cri* 
minal.     Nor  do  I  acknowledge  the  members  of  this 
Board  to  be  my  judges.    I  am  reduced  on  this  occa- 
sion to  make  the  declaration  that  I  regard  General 
Clavering,  Colonel  Monson,  and  Mr.  Francis,  as  my 
accusers."    The  Governor-General^  with  Mr.  Bar- 
well,  again  recommended  prosecution  at  law,  not  in- 
quiry before  the  Council,  as  the  mode  of  investigating 
his  conduct.     Again  he  pronounced  the  Council  dis- 
solved, and,  together  with  Mr.  Barwell,  quitted  the 
Board.     Again  the  majority  voted  this  form  of  dis- 
solution void,  and  continued  the  inquiry.     Nuncomar 
made  positive  declaration  as  to  the  sums  which  he 
himself  had  paid  to  the  Governor ;  gave  in  the  names 
of  several  persons  who  were  privy  to  the  transactions ; 
and  presented  a  letter,  in  purport  from  Munny  Begum 
to  himself,  of  which  the  s€»l,  upon  comparison^  by 
the  Persian  translate  and  his  moonshee,  was  dedared 
to  be  authentic ;  and  in  which  a  gift  was  stated  of  two 
lacs  to  the  Governor  from  herself.     Upon  this  evi- 
dence the  Governor  was  called  upon  to  refund  to  the 
Company  the  money  which  he  had  thus  illegaUy  re- 
ceived.   But  he  refiised  to  acknowledge  the  majority 
as  a  councili  and  returned  no  answer. 

Nothing  surely  can  be  n^ore  inadmissible  than  the 
pretences  of  the  Governor-General  for  stifling  inquiry* 
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BOOK  V.  Wiidt  he  ofieged,  was,  the  d^irily  of  tiie  accused,  and 
^"^-  \  the  baseness  of  the  accuser.  If  digmtj  in  the  accused 
1776  "^  ^  sufficient  objection  to  inquiry,  the  respwiability 
of  the  leading  members  of  every  government  is  im- 
mediately destroyed ;  all  limitation  of  their  power  is 
ended;  and  all  restraint  upon  misoonduct  is  re* 
nounced.  If  the  character  of  the  accuser  is  bad,  89 
much  the  greater  is  the  advantage  of  the  accused; 
because  so  much  the  more  easy  it  is  to  counterbalance 
the  evidence  df  his  testimony.  So  great  may  be  the 
improbability  of  a  charge,  and  so  little  the  Talue  of  an 
accuser's  testimony,  that  the  first  may  outwei^  the 
latter,  and  piedude  the  propriety  of  any  further  re- 
search. But  where  the  case  is  in  any  degree  dif- 
ferent from  this,  the  character  of  the  informer  is  not 
a  sufficient  objection  to  inquiry.  It  is  often  from 
men  of  the  worst  character,  tliat  the  most  important 
intelligence  is  most  likely  to  be  received ;  and  it  is 
only  necessary  in  receiving  it  to  make  those  d)ate^ 
ments  of  belief  ^ich  the  character  of  the  kformant 
may  appear  to  require.  Perpetual  reference  to  the 
courts  of  law,  as  the  only  place  where  inquiry  into 
the  conduct  of  an  officer  of  government  could  fidy 
be  made,  merits  the  highest  condemnation ;  because 
the  conduct  of  a  member  of  government  may  be  evil 
to  almost  any  degree,  may  involve  his  country  in 
ruin,  and  yet  may  be  incapable  of  being  touched  by 
courts  of  law,  constituted  and  conducted  as  those  of 
England.  It  is  another  species  of .  superintendance 
and  control  which  must  ensure  good  conduct  in 
those  who  are  vested  with  great  putdic  trusts,  fc 
disclaiming  the  majority  for  his  judges,  the  GovenKM* 
availed  himself  of  an  ambiguity  in  the  woid.  •  They 
did  not  undertake  the  office  of  judgment.  They 
only  heM  it  their  duty  to  inquire,  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  might  afterwards  judge. 
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In  this  case,  the  Govenar*Geiieral  was  not  satis-  BOOK  V. 
fied  with  crying  out  against  inquiry.     He  took  the  ^' 

extraordinary  resolution  of  prosecuting^  with  all  the  i^^q^ 
weight  of  his  authority  the  man  by  whom  he  was 
accused.  An  indictment,  at  the  instance  of  the  Go* 
vemor-General,  of  Mr.  Barwell,  of  IVIr.  Vansittart,^ 
of  Mr.  Hastings*  Banyan,  and  of  the  Roy  Royan  or 
head  native  agent  of  finance,  was  preferred  against 
Nuncomar,  together  with  Messrs.  Joseph  and  Francis 
Fowke,  for  a  conspiracy  to  force  a  man  named  Corn- 
maul  ad  dien  Khan,  to  write  a  petition  against  the 
parties  to  the  prosecution.  After  an  examination 
before  the  judges,  Mr.  Francis  Fowke  was  dis- 
charged ;  and  Mr.  Barwell,  the  Roy  Royan,  and  the 
Governor's  Banyan,  withdrew  their  names  from  the 
prosecution.  The  Governor  and  Mr.  Vansittart  per- 
severed; and  Nuncomar  and  Mr.  Joseph  Fowke 
were  held  to  bail  at  their  instance.  "  The  truth  is, 
as  we,"  says  the  minute  of  Clavering,  Monson,  and 
Francis,  on  the  l6th  of  May,  "  have  reason  to  believe, 
that  there  never  existed  such  a  paper  as  has  been 
sworn  to ;  and  that  every  particular  said  to  be  con- 
tained  in  it  is  an  imposition  invented  by  Commaul 
ad  Dien."  A  few  days  after  this  susjHcious,  but  in- 
effectual proceeding,  a  new  prosecution  was  insti- 
tuted against  Nuncomar.  At  the  suit  of  a  native,  he 
was  taken  up  on  a  charge  of  forgery,  and  committed 
to  the  common  gaoL  He  was  tried  before  the  Su- 
preme Court,  by  a  jury  of  Englishmen,  convicted, 
and  hanged.  No  transaction  perhaps  of  this  whole 
administration  more  deeply  tainted  the  reputation  of 
Hastings  than  the  tragedy  of  Nuncomar.  At  the 
moment  when  he  stood  forth  as  the  accuser  of  the 
Governor-General,  he  was  charged  with  a  crime,  al- 
leged to  have  been  committed  five  years  before; 
tried,  and  executed ;  a  proceeding  wUch  could  not 
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fiOOK  V.  fail  to  generate  the  suspicion  of  guilt,  and  of  an  ioa-' 
^''^'  ^'  biKty  to  encounter  the  weight  of  his  testimony,  in 
1776.  ^^^  ^^^  whose  power  to  have  prevented,  is  to  have 
stopped  (if  he  did  not  cause)  the  [Nrosecution,  it  is 
not  easy  to  deny.  As  Hastings,  aware  of  the  sinister 
interpretations  to  which  the  destruction  of  an  ac- 
cuser, in  circumstances  so  extraordinary,  would  as- 
suredly expose  him,  chose  rather  to  sustain  the 
weight  of  those  suspicions,  than  to  meet  the  charges 
by  preventing  or  suspending  the  fate  of  the  accuser; 
it  is  a  fair  inference,  though  mere  resentment  and 
spite  might  hurry  some  men  to  as  great  an  indiscre- 
tion, that  from  the  accusations  he  dreaded  something 
worse  than  those  suspicions.  Mr.  Francis,  in  his 
examination  before  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the 
16th  of  April,  1788,  declared  that  the  effect  of  this 
transaction  upon  the  inquiries  carried  on  by  the 
Board  into  the  accusations  against  the  Governor, 
was,  **  to  defeat  them ;  that  it  impressed  a  general 
terror  on  the  natives  with  j?espect  to  preferring  accu- 
sations against  men  in  great  power ;  and  that  he  and 
his  coadjutors  were  unwilling  to  expose  them  to 
what  appeared  to  him  and  these  coadjutors,  as  well 
as  themselves,  a  manifest  danger/' 

The  severest  censures  were  very  generally  passed 
upon  this  trial  and  execution ;  and  it  was  afterwards 
exhibited  as  matter  of  impeachment  against  both 
Mr.  Hastings,  and  the  Judge  i^hq  presided  in  the 
tribunal.  The  crime  for  which  Nuncomar  was  made 
to  suffer,  was  not  a  capital  offence,  by  the  laws  of 
Hindustan,  either  Moslem  or  Hindu;  and  it  was 
represented  as  a  procedure  full  of  cruelty  and  injus- 
tice, to  render  a  people  amenable  to  the  most  grievous 
severities  of  a  law  with  which  they  were  unacquainted, 
and  from  which,  by  their  habits  and  associations, 
their  minds  were  totally  estranged.    It  was  affirmed; 
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That  this  atrocious  condemnation  and  execution  were  BOOR  v. 
upon  an  ea^  post  facto  law,  as  the  statute  which  ere-    ^^^' 
ated  the  Supreme  Court  and  its  powers  was  not  pub-    i^^^^ 
lished  till  1774,  and  the  date  of  the  supposed  forgery 
was  in  1770 :  That  the  law  which  rendered  forgery 
capital  did  not  extend  to  India,  as  no  English  statute 
included  the  colonies,  unless  where  it  was  expressly 
stated  in  the  law :  That  Nuncomar,  as  a  native  In- 
dian, for  a  crime  committed  against  another  Indian, 
not  an  Englishman,  or  even  a  European,  was  amen- 
able to  the  native,  not  the  English  tribunals :  That 
the  evidence  adduced  was  not  sufficient  to  warrant 
condemnation :  And  that  although  the  situation  in 
which  the  prisoner  was  placed  vidth  regard  to  a  man  of 
so  much  power  as  the  Governor-General  should  have 
suggested  to  the  Judge  peculiar  circumspection  and 
tenderness,   there  was  every  appearance  of  preci- 
pitation ;  and  of  a  predetermination  to  find  him  guilty, 
and  to  cut  him  off.     In  the  defence  which  was  set  up 
by  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  the  Chief  Judge,  in  his  answer 
at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  12th  of 
December,  1787,  he  admitted  that  a  native  inha- 
bitant of  the  provinces  at  large  was  not  amenable  to 
the  English  laws,  or  to  the  English  tribunals :  and  it 
was  not  as  such,  he  affirmed,  that  Nuncomar  was 
tried.     But  he  maintained  that  a  native  inhabitant  of 
the  English  town  of  Calcutta,  which  was  English 
property,  which  had  long  been  governed  by  English- 
men, and  English  laws,  was  amenable  to  the  English 
tribunals,  and  justly,  because  he  made  it  his  voluntary 
choice  to  live  under  their  protection  ;  and  that  it  was 
in  this   capacity,  namely  that  of  an  inhabitant  of 
Calcutta,  that  Nuncomar  suffered  the  penalties  of  the 
English  laws.     If  the  competency  of  the  jurisdiction 
was  admitted,  the  question  of  evidence,  where  evi- 
dence was  complicated  and  contradictory,  could  not 
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BOOK  v.admit  of  any  very  dear  and  certaui  dedsion;  and 
^^^^'  ^'  the  Judge  opposed  the  affirmation  of  its  insuffidency 
1 776.  ^y  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  contrary.  He  denied  the  doctrine  that 
an  English  penal  statute  extended  to  the  colonies,  only 
when  that  extension  was  expressed.  The  allegation 
of  precipitation  and  unfairness,  still  farther  of  cor- 
ruption, in  the  treatment  of  the  accused,  he  not  only 
denied  with  strong  expressions  of  abhorrence,  but  by 
a  specification  of  circumstances  endeavoured  to  dis- 
prove. It  was,  however,  affirmed,  that  Nuncomar 
was  not  an  inhabitant  of  Calcutta  at  the  time  when 
the  offence  was  said  to  have  been  committed;  but  a 
prisoner  brought  and  detained  there  by  constraint. 
The  Chief  Justice,  on  the  other  hand,  maintained  that 
not  only  was  no  evidence  to  this  fact  exhibited  on 
the  trial,  but  evidence  to  the  contrary,  and  that  not 
opposed.  It  does  indeed  appear  that  an  omission, 
contrary  to  the  intent  of  the  framers,  in  the  Charter 
of  Justice  granted  the  Company  in  1753,  had  af- 
forded a  pretext  for  that  extension  of  jurisdiction 
over  the  inhabitants  of  Calcutta,  under  which  Impey 
sheltered  himself.  In  establishing  the  civil  court  for 
the  administration  of  the  English  laws,  this  charter 
expressly  excepted  "  such  suits  as  shall  be  between 
Indian  natives,  which  shall  be  determined  among 
themselves,  unless  both  parties  consent.''  In  esta- 
blishing the  penal  court,  the  reservation  of  the  na- 
tives, having  once  been  expressed,  was  not  repeated; 
and  of  this  opening  the  servants  of  the  Company  had 
availed  themselves,  whenever  they  chose,  to  extend 
over  the  natives  the  penalties  of  English  law.  That 
the  intention  of  the  charter  was  contrary  appeared 
by  its  sanctioning  a  separate  court,  called  the  Phous- 
dary,  for  the  trial  of  aU  offences  of  the  native  inha- 
bitants ;  a  court  which,  under  the  intention  of  ren- 
dering natives  as  well  as  English  amenable  to  the 
5 
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Engli^  criminal  laws,  would  have  been  totally  with-  boor  v. 
out  a  purpose.^  Of  the  evidence  it  may  fairly  be  ^'^^'  ^' 
observed,  that  Uiough  the  forgery  was  completely  i>7^^^ 
proved  by  the  oaths  of  the  witnesses  to  the  prose- 
cution, it  was  as  completely  disproved  by  the  oaths 
of  the  witnesses  to  the  defence ;  that  there  was  no 
such  difference  in  the  character  of  the  parties  or  their 
witnesses  as  to  throw  the  balance  greatly  to  either  of 
the  sides;  and  that  the  preponderance,  if  any,  was 
too  weak,  to  support  an  act  of  so  much  importance 
and  delicacy,  as  the  condemnation  of  Nuncomar. 
Even  after  the  judgment,  the  case  was  not  without  a 
remedy ;  the  execution  might  have  been  staid  tili  the 
pleasure  of  the  King  was  known,  and  a  pardon  might 
have  been  obtained.  This  too  the  Court  absolutely 
refused;  and  proceeded  with  unrelenting  determinar 
tion  to  the  execution  of  Nuncomar;  who,  on  the  5th 
of  August^  with  a  tranquillity  and  firmness  that  never 
were  surpassed,  submitted  to  his  fate,  not  only  amid  the 
tears  and  lamentations,  but  the  cries  and  shrieks  of  an 
extraordinary  assemblage  of  his  countrymen. 

There  was,  perhaps,  enough  to  save  the  authors  of 
this  transaction,  on  the  rigid  interpretation  of  naked 
law.  But  that  aU  regard  to  decorum,  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  English  government,  to  substantial  jus- 
tice, to  the  prevention  of  misrule,  and  the  detection 
of  ministerial  crimes,  was  sacrificed  to  personal  inte* 
rests,  and  personal  passions,  the  impartial  inquirer 
cannot  hesitate  to  pronounce.^ 

>  Accordingly  this  jurisdiction  had  hitherto  bean  exercised  with  great 
thnidity ;  and  the  cousent  of  the  government  was  always  asked  before 
the  sentence  was  executed.  In  one  case,  and  but  one,  there  had  been  a 
conviction  for  forgery,  but  the  j>risoner  was  not  executed— >he  received  a 
'  pardon.  See  the  Seventh  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Secrecy,  in  1773, 
p.  17. 

3  For  the  preceding  charges  against  Mr.  Hastings,  and  the  proceedings 
of  the  Council,  see  the  Eleventh  Report  of  the  Select  Committee,  in 
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BOOK  V.  •  Among  the  regulations  of  the  financial  system, 
^^^'  formed  and  adopted  in  1772,  under  the  authority  of 
1776.  ^^*  Hastings,  the  seventeenth  article  was  expressed 
in  the  following  words ;  "  That  no  Peshcap,  Banyan, 
or  other  servant  of  whatever  denomination,  of  the 
collector,  or  relation  or  dependant  of  any  such  ser- 
vant, be  allowed  to  farm  lands,  nor  directly  or  indi- 
rectly to  hold  a  concern  in  any  farm,  nor  to  be  secu- 
rity for  any  farmer ;  and  if  it  shall  appear,  that  the 
coUector  shall  have  countenanced,  approved,  or  con- 
nived at  a  breach  of  this  regulation,  he  shall  stand 
ipso  facto  dismissed  from  his  collectorship.*'  These 
regulations  had  the  advantage  of  being  accompanied 
with  a  running  commentary,  in  a  corresponding  co- 
lumn of  the  very  page  which  contained  the  text  of 
the  law ;  the  commentary  proceeding  from  the  same 
authority  as  the  law,  and  exhibiting  the  reasons  on 
which  it  was  founded.  The  commentary  on  the 
article  in  question,  stated,  that,  ^^  If  the  collector  or 
any  persons  who  partake  of  his  authority,  are  per- 
mitted to  be  farmers  of  the  country,  no  other  persons 
will  dare  to  be  their  competitors.  Of  course  they 
will  obtain  the  farms  on  their  own  terms.  It  is  not 
fit  that  the  servants  of  the  Company  should  be  dealers 
with  their  masters.  The  collectors  are  checks  on  the 
farmers.  If  they  themselves  turn  farmers,  what 
checks  can  be  found  for  them  ?  *  What  security  will 
"   the  Company  have  for  their  property?     Or  where 

1781,  with  its  Appendix ;  Burke's  Charges  against  Hastings,  No.  8,  and 
Hastings's  Answer  to  the  Eighth  Charge,  with  the  Minutes  of  Evidence 
on  the  Trial,  p.  953 — 1001;  and  the  Charges  against  Sir  Elijah  Impej, 
exhibited  to  the  House  of  Commons  bj  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  in  1787,  with 
the  Speech  of  Impey,  in  reply  to  the  first  chaise,  printed,  with  an  Ap- 
pendix, by  Stockdale,  in  1788.  For  the  execution  and  behaviour  of 
Nuncomar,  see  a  very  interesting  account,  written  by  the  sheriff  who 
superintended,  and  piinted  in  Dodsley's  Aiuiual  Register  for  1788,  His- 
torical part,  p.  157. 
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•re  Ae  ryots  to  look  for  protection?"*     Notwilh-fiOOK  v. 
standing  this  law,  it  appeared  that  Mr.  Hastings's  ^^^^'  ^ 
own  Banyan  had,  in  the  year  1773,  possessed,  or    j^^^q 
was  concerned  in  the  farm  of  no  less  than  nineteen 
pergunnahs,  or  districts,  in  different  parts  of  Bengal^ 
the  united  rent-roll  of  which  was  13,33,664  rupees ; 
that  in  1774,  the  rent-roll  of  the  territory  so  farmed^ 
was  13,46,152  rupees ;  in  1775,  18,67,796  rupees ; 
that  in  1776,  it  was  13,88,346  rupees;  and  in  1777, 
the  last  year  of  the  existing  or  quinquennial  settle- 
ment, it  was  14,11,885  rupees.     It  also   appeared 
.that,  at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  he  was  allowed 
to  relinquish  three  of  the  farms,  on  which  there  was 
an  increasing  rent.     This  proceeding  was  severely 
condemned  by  the  Directors ;  and  Mr.  Hastings  him- 
self, beyond  affirming  that  he  had  no  share  in  the 
profits,  and  that  little  or  none  were  made,  alleged 
but  little  in  its  defence.^ 

For  the  affairs  of  the  Nabob,  and  that  part  of  the 
business  of  government,  still  transacted  in  his  name, 
a  substitute  to  Munny  Begum,  and  to  the  plan  super- 
seded by  her  removal,  was  urgently  required.  In  their 
letter  of  the  3d  of  March,  1776,  the  Directors  had 
declared  Mahomed  Reza  Eiian  to  be  so  honourably 
cleared  of  the  suspicions  and  charges  with  which  he 
had  been  clouded,  and  Nuncomar  to  be  so  disgraced 
by  his  attempts  to  destroy  him,  that  they  directed  his 
son,  who  was  no  more  than  the  tool  of  the  father,  to  be 
removed  from  his  office ;  and  Mahomed  Reza  Khan 
to  be  appointed  in  his  stead.    It  is  remarkable,  that 

1  Sixth  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Secrecy,  in  1773 ;  Bengal  Conaol- 
tadons,  14ch  May,  177S,  p.  18. 

3  Extract  of  Bengal  Kevenne  Consultations,  17th  March,  1775 ;  Par- 
liamentary Papers,  orinted  in  1787;  see  also  the  fifteenth  of  the  Charges 
exhibited  to  Parliament  against  Warren  Hastings,  Esq.  and  his  Answer 
to  the  same. 
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BOOKV.  the  Directors  were  so  igBorant  of  the  goremnient  61 
^^^^'  ^'  India,  which  it  bdonged  to  them  to  conduct,  that  they 
]  Y<^^^  mistodc:  the  name  of  the  office  of  Gourdass,  who  was 
the  agent  for  paying  the  Nabob's  servants,  and  the 
substitute  for  M unnj  Begum,  when  any  of  the  affairs 
was  to  be  transacted  to  which  the  fiction  of  the 
Nabob's  authority  was  still  applied,  for  that  of  the 
officer  who  was  no  more  than  the  head  of  the  native 
clerks  in  the  office  of  revenue  at  Calcutta.  When 
they  directed  Gourdass  to  be  replaced  by  JVIahomed 
Reza,  they  distinguished  him  by  the  title  of  Roy 
Royan ;  and  thence  enlarged  the  ground  of  cavil  and 
dispute  between  the  contending  parties  in  the  CoundL 
Clavering,  Francis,  and  Monson,  decided  for  uniting 
in  the  hands  of  Mahomed  lleza  Khan  the  functions 
which  had  been  divided  between  Munny  Begum  and 
Rajah  Gk>urdass ;  and  as  Rajah  Gourdass,  notwith- 
standing the  prejudices  against  his  father,  was  recom- 
mended by  the  Directors  to  some  inferior  office,  the 
same  party  proposed  to  make  him  Roy  Royan,  and  to 
remove  Rajah  BuUub,  the  son  of  Dooloob  Ram,  by 
whom  that  office  had  hitherto  been  held. 

As  the  penal  department  of  justice  was  ill  admi- 
nistered in  the  present  Fousdary  courts  (that  brandi 
of  the  late  .arrangements  bad  totally  failed) ;  and  9S 
the  superintendance  of  criminal  justice,  entrusted  to 
the  Govemor-Geneial,    as  head   of   the  Nizamut 
Adaulut,  or  Supreme  Penal  Court  of  Calcutta,  loaded 
him  with  a  weight  of  business^  and  of  responsibility, 
ftom  which  he  sought  to  be  relieved,  the  majority 
agreed  to  restore  to  Mahomed  Reza  Khan,  the  super- 
intendence of  penal  jui^oe,  and  of  the  native  penal 
courts  throughout  the  country ;  and  for  that  puqwsc 
to  iiempv^  the  seat  o[  the  Nizamut  Adaulut  from 
CakutU  back  to  Moorshedabad*    The  Goyeroor* 
General  agreed  that  the  orders  of  the  Du^ectors  re- 
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quired  the  removBl  of  Gourdass  from  the  office  which  BOOK  v. 
he  held  under  Munny  Begum,  and  the  appointment 


to  that  office  of  Mahomed  Reza  Eiian;  but  he  dis-  1776. 
sented  from  all  the  other  parts  of  the  proposed  ar- 
rangement ;  and  treated  the  renewal  of  the  title  of 
Naib  Subah,  and  the  affectation  of  still  recognizing 
the  Nabob's  government,  as  idle  grimace.  **  All  the 
arts  of  policy  cannot,"  he  said,  "  conceal  the  power  by 
*  which  these  provinces  are  ruled,  nor  can  all  the  arts 
of  sophistry  avail  to  transfer  the  responsibility  to  the 
Nabob ;  when  it  is  as  visible  as  the  light  of  the  sun, 
that  every  act  originates  from  our  own  government, 
that  the  Nabob  is  a  mere  pageant  without  the  shadow 
of  authority,  and  even  his  most  consequential  agents 
receive  their  express  nomination  from  the  servants  of 
the  Company."*  The  opposing  party,  however, 
thought  it  would  be  still  political,  to  uphold  the  pre- 
text of  "  a  country  government/'  for  managing  all 
discussions  with  foreign  factories.  And  if  ultimately 
it  should,  they  say,  ^^  be  necessary  to  maintain  the 
authority  of  the  country  government  by  force,  the 
Nabob  wiU  call  upon  us  for  that  assistance,  which  we 
ar^  bound  by  treaty  to  afford  him,  and  which  may  be 
effectually  employed  in  his  name.**  That  party  pos- 
sessed the  majority  of  votes,  and  their  schemes,  of 
course,  were  carried  into  execution.* 

1  How  strange  a  language  this  frcxm  the  pen  of  the  man,  who,  bat  a  few 
ibonths  before,  had  represented  the  power  of  the  shadow  of  this  shadow, 
the  Naib  Sabah,  as  too  great  to  exist  with  safety  to  the  Company  in  the 
hands  of  any  man  1 

ft  Fifth  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  in  1781 ;  and  the  Bengal  Cod- 
sultations  in  the  Appendix,  No.  6. 

END  OV  VOL.  III. 


C.  Baldwin,  Prmttn. 
New  Bridce'ttreet,  London. 
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